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Editor's Note 


I am pleased that Ambassador Richard B. Parker, former editor of the Journal, 
is the guest editor for this special issue assessing the June 1967 War on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of that fateful conflict. He is ideally 
qualified for the task. 

Parker, political counselor at the US embassy in Cairo in 1967, recently has 
undertaken detailed research into the factors that contributed to the war, which, 
although of short duration, has had far-reaching and long-lasting consequences. In 
addition to an introductory note, Parker has written an article incorporating some 
of his research, prepared a selective annotated bibliography and a chronology of 
key events, and contributed to the preparation of the list of participants involved 
in the decision-making process. I am very grateful to him. 

I also want to thank the following interns for their assistance and contribu- 
tions to this issue and to wish them well in their future endeavors: Jody A. 
Boudreault, George Washington University, B.A., 1991; Elisa F. Coghlan, 
George Washington University, Class of 1992; Debbie A. Mukamal, University of 
California, Berkeley, B.A., 1991; Jenifer L. Moors, Georgetown University, 
Class of 1992; Holly Rietman, American University, Class of 1992; and Charlotte 
Weber, Pennsylvania State University, B.A., 1991. 


Christopher Van Hollen 
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Guest Editor's Note 


Tas issue of the Journal is devoted to the June 1967 War, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of which we will mark this year. We are still dealing with its 
consequences. Aside from the obvious territorial issue, with all its implications, 
there are such phenomena as the rise to prominence of the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement and the emergence of terrorism as a fact of life for Westerners, the 
fragmentation of democratic Lebanon, the October 1973 war, and the intifada in 
the occupied territories, all of which can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
aftermath of this war. 

This is not to mention social and political changes that were stimulated or 
reinforced by the war. These include, but are not limited to, the Islamic revival, 
the dethronement of Labor in Israel and Nasirism in the Arab world, and the 
strengthening of local, as opposed to Arab, nationalism. 

The war was a catastrophe for the Arabs. It looked like a shining victory for 
Israel, but that may have been illusory. The Israelis won a good deal of territory, 
but they have been unable to trade it for the comprehensive peace they need, and 
they have fought three wars since then with diminishing success: the 1968-1970 
War of Attrition, the 1973 October War, and the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 

Looking back over the events.in the light of what we know now, it is apparent 
that the situation on the ground in the spring of 1967 was more dangerous than we 
realized then. While those of us in the US embassy in Cairo expected there would 
be a confrontation between the United States and Egypt, provoked by the denial 
of US aid to Egypt and Egyptian involvement in the Yemen, we did not expect a 
war between Egypt and Israel, particularly given the state of the United Arab 
Republic’s armed forces and their major commitment to Yemen. We did not 
realize how deeply Nasir and his military commander, Marshal Abd al-Hakim 
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Amr, had been stung by the taunts of the conservative Arabs because of Egypt's 
failure to come to Jordan's aid at the time of the Samu‘ raid in November 1966 or 
to Syria's aid at the time of the April 7, 1967, dogfight in which six Syrian MiGs 
were shot down. We believed that Nasir was happy to have the United Nations 
Emergency Force between himself and the Israelis because it spared him the 
necessity to be belligerent and allowed him to devote more of his scarce resources 
to the task of development. We did not think he would let the Syrians drag him 
into a fight with Israel, but that is in essence what happened. 

Still, war could have been avoided had the Egyptians wanted. It came 
because Nasir and Amr thought they were able to confront Israel, even though 
their subordinate military commanders seemed to have felt otherwise. Nasir's and 
Amr's delusions in this respect apparently were shared by the Soviet leadership, 
which played an important role in provoking the crisis and did not move quickly 
enough to calm it. The Israelis made their own contribution with the threatening 
tone of their leaders’ public statements in mid-May. These gave rise to expecta- 
tions that Israel was about to attack Syria, which had been sponsoring cross- 
border sabotage operations by paramilitary groups. The Egyptians were respond- 
ing to these expectations when they sent troops into Sinai, and with that the crisis 
had begun. 

In this issue we examine some aspects of the origins and certain of the 
consequences of the war. The first article, by me, looks at the Soviet and Egyptian 
roles, about which many questions remain to be answered. The second article, by 
William Quandt, examines the US role, and in particular the question of whether 
the United States gave the Israelis a green light to attack Egypt on 5 June. The 
reader will find this a fascinating reconstruction of what actually happened. You 
will have to read it to learn what color the light was. 

The third article, by Gideon Gera, is a reflective piece on the origins of the 
war and on its consequences from an Israeli perspective—one which is focused on 
security concerns. Gera notes the Arabs' inability to understand Israel's syn- 
drome of insecurity and states that Israel's struggle to establish its legitimate 
existence is not over, but that the passage of 25 years has sobered some of its 
adversaries. 

The fourth article, by Yezid Sayigh, describes in remarkable detail the early 
efforts and operation of the Palestinian resistance movements inside the occupied 
territories immediately after the war. Based largely on interviews with Palestinian 
guerrilla activists, it is a chronicle of organizational failure. Read in tandem with 
the Gera article, it highlights the difficulty of trying to resolve the conflict between 
Israelis and Palestinians by force. 

Finally, in the last article Yvonne Haddad writes about the impact of the war 
and its aftermath on Muslim thinkers. That the war and the Arab defeat gave a 
strong boost to fundamentalism, both Muslim and Jewish, seems undeniable. It is 
less clear what the final impact of the Islamist revival will be on the peace process. 
If members of the Muslim establishment react as Haddad relates, how much 
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stronger must the reactions of the radicals be? What are the implications for 
peaceful coexistence between Israel and its neighbors? The article does not 
address these issues directly, but it does underline the seriousness of the religious 
reaction to 1967. 

For those of us who no longer remember the details, we have provided a brief 
chronology of events leading to war, together with a list of characters. We have 
also prepared an annotated, selective bibliography for those who want to read 
more. All of this is in addition to the Journal's regular back-of-the-book features— 
the chronology, the book review section, and the bibliography of periodical 
literature. Take this issue on your vacation and read it carefully. There's a lot in 
it. 

Richard B. Parker 
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Minister of Defense 

Foreign Minister 
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PRELUDE TO THE JUNE 1967 WAR: A SELECTIVE CHRONOLOGY 








February 23 
November 13 


April 7 


May 12 


May 13 


May 14 


May 15 


1966 
Leftist military coup succeeds in Damascus. 
Israel Defense Forces attack Samu‘, Jordan. 
1967 


Israeli and Syrian air forces battle over Damascus. Six Syrian MiGs are shot 
down. 


UPI reports that a **high Israeli source said today [May 11] Israel would take 
limited military action designed to topple the Damascus army regime if 
Syrian terrorists continued sabotage raids inside Israel. Military observers 
said such an offensive would fall short of an all-out war but would be 


” 


mounted to deliver a telling blow against the Syrian government. . . .”’ 


The Syrian Foreign Ministry issues a statement claiming Israel has aggres- 
sive intentions toward Syria. 


The Soviet Union warns Egypt that Israel.is concentrating 10 to 12 brigades 
on the Syrian border, preparatory to an attack scheduled for 17 May. The 
Syrians had passed a similar warning to the Egyptians earlier in the month. 


Egypt’s Supreme Executive Council of the Arab Socialist Union meets in 
Cairo and decides to respond by mobilizing and sending troops into the Sinai. 


Syrian UN representative George Tomeh calls on UN deputy secretary- 
general Ralph Bunche on instructions to express his government’s serious 
concern about Israeli intentions. 


Egyptian troops begin moving into the Sinai. General Muhammad Fawzi, the 
Egyptian chief of staff, flies to Damascus to survey the situation and 
coordinate with the Syrians. 


The Syrian delegate to the Israel-Syria Mixed Armistice Commission 
(ISMAC) expresses concern to the chairman of the commission about the 
alleged Israeli buildup in the Tiberias area. The chairman says he has seen no 
sign of it. 

General Odd Bull of the UN Truce Supervision Organization reports that 


there is no sign of an Israeli military buildup, but notes that Israel does not 
really need a buildup to attack. 


General Fawzi returns to Cairo and reports to Marshal Abd al-Hakim Amr, 
deputy supreme commander of the armed forces, that there are no signs of 
Israeli troop concentrations and that the Syrians themselves are not mobilized. 
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May 16 


May 17 


May 18 
May 19 


May 21 
May 21-22 
(night) 


May 22 


May 23 


May 24 


May 25 
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Egypt requests General Indar Jit Rikhye, the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) 
commander, to effect withdrawal of his forces from observation posts along 
the border. Rikhye refers the request to the United Nations. Secretary- 
General U Thant requests clarification from Muhammad Awad al-Kony, the 
Egyptian UN representative. Kony queries Cairo, which instructs him to tell 
U Thant Egypt would rebuff any attempt to get it to withdraw the request. U 
Thant informs Kony that partial withdrawal is unacceptable, and that if the 
Egyptians want a full withdrawal, they should address their request to him. 


U Thant informs Kony in writing that there are no recent indications of troop 
movements or concentrations that should give cause for concern. 


Egypt requests the complete withdrawal of UNEF. 


The Egyptian High Command issues orders for the occupation of Sharm 
al-Shaykh. UNEF begins withdrawing. 


UNEF completes its withdrawal from Sharm al-Shaykh. Egyptian troops 
move in to occupy it. 


In Cairo, the Supreme Executive Council agrees that the Strait of Tiran 
should be closed to Israeli shipping. 


At Bir Gifgafa, Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir informs officers that 
the decision has been taken to close the Strait of Tiran. 


Inthe early morning, Radio Cairo announces that the Strait of Tiran has been 
closed. 


U Thant meets with Nasir and other members of the Egyptian government ip 
Cairo. U Thant tells Nasir that he was surprised by the announcement 
regarding the strait, which was made while he was en route to Cairo, and that 
he thought it made war inevitable. 


Egyptian minister of war Shams al-Din Badran leaves for Moscow. 


Radio Cairo announces that Egypt has mined the Gulf of Aqaba. (This report 
was never confirmed.) 


Egyptian foreign minister Mahmoud Riad warns that entry of an Israeli ship 
into the Gulf would be considered an act of aggression. 


Badran meets in Moscow with Premier Andrei Kosygin, Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, Deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Semenov, and Minister 
of Defense Andrei Grechko. Kosygin tells Badran that everything Cairo has 
done to date is correct, but that the situation is very dangerous. Since the 
Egyptians had made their point, the Soviets advised them to try to defuse the 
crisis in order to consolidate their gains. 
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May 26 


May 27 


May 28 


May 29 


May 30 


May 31 


June 1 


Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban meets with US president Lyndon Johnson 
in an effort to discern the extent of support the United States would give to 
Israel on reopening the Strait of Tiran. Johnson reaffirms support for Israel, 
but refuses to say that the United States will do whatever is necessary to 
reopen the strait. He tells Eban that Israel ‘‘will not be alone unless it decides 
to go alone.” 


Soviet ambassadors in Cairo and Tel Aviv deliver pleas for restraint to Nasir 
and Israeli prime minister Eshkol in early hours of the morning. 


The Israeli cabinet meets and divides evenly on the question of whether to go 
to war. 


Badran delegation leaves Moscow. At bottom of the aircraft gangway 
Grechko tells Badran to stand firm, that the Soviets are behind Egypt. 


Nasir tells the National Assembly that Badran has brought a message of 
support from Moscow. 


Meir Amit, Mossad chief, travels to Washington to seek further elucidation 
of the US position. He sees officials at the Central Intelligence Agency and 
Department of Defense before returning to Israel on 3 June. 


King Hussein of Jordan flies to Cairo and signs a mutual defense agreement 
with Nasir. The agreement, modeled on the Egyptian-Syrian treaty, binds 
the parties to use all means at their disposal to repel an attack on either one. 


Marshal Amr tells Foreign Minister Riad not to worry because he can reach 
Beersheba with one-third of his forces. 


Nasir receives Robert Anderson, former US Treasury secretary, and agrees 
to send his second vice president, Zakaria Muhieddin, to Washington to 
discuss ways to defuse the situation. 


In an Israeli cabinet reshuffle, Moshe Dayan is given the defense portfolio, 
which had been Eshkol's. Right-wingers Menachem Begin and Joseph Sapir 
are given cabinet rank without portfolios. This assembly is promptly dubbed 
a war cabinet. 


Nasir warns his senior officers that Israel will strike in a few days. This 
warning goes largely unheeded. 


Eshkol’s kitchen cabinet, after hearing Amit's report from Washington, 
decides to recommend war to the full cabinet the following day. 


The Israeli cabinet votes to go to war. 


Israel strikes. 


THE JUNE 1967 WAR: SOME 
MYSTERIES EXPLORED 


Richard B. Parker 


N. one seems to have expected a Middle East war in the spring of 1967. 
There was serious trouble and tension along the Syrian-Israeli border, and the 
Israelis were talking ominously about retaliation, but, as in the case of Iraq and 
Kuwait in 1990, people did not expect those tensions to erupt into a general war. 
Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir had said both publicly and privately that 
the Arabs were not ready for war, and the Egyptians had assured the Americans 
that they would not let the Syrians use their November 1966 mutual defense 
agreement to drag them into one. 

War without Egyptian participation was unlikely, and the Egyptians were 
thought to be so tied down in the Yemen—where one-third of their armed forces 
were maintaining order—that they would have no taste or capability for confront- 
ing Israel militarily. Meanwhile, the Israelis, under Prime Minister Levy Eshkol, 
who did not project a very warlike or resolute image, did not look like a people 
about to launch a war. There may have been Israeli hawks who maintained that a 
preemptive strike was necessary from time to time to keep the Arabs off balance, 
but they were not in control of the government. 

When the crisis came, it ballooned very quickly and got out of hand within a 
few days. It seems to have been a total surprise to everyone, except possibly the 
Egyptians. We can only speculate as to what Nasir and his military commander, 
Abd al-Hakim Amr, had in mind. The official record may clarify this some day, 
but, as of now, it appears that they took their secrets with them to the grave, and 
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embassy in Cairo at the time of the June war. In connection with a book on miscalculation, to be 
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we have to rely on the accounts of their former associates, which are sometimes 
contradictory. 

It seems likely, however, that Nasir and Amr were reacting to events and that 
they stumbled into the crisis rather than provoking it deliberately. This was the 
view of the Washington intelligence community at the time.! Once the crisis had 
begun, however, they pushed it to its fateful conclusion with such determination 
that one could be forgiven for thinking they had planned it all along.? Some 
Egyptians, on the other hand, think they fell into a well-laid US-Israeli trap.? 
Others have argued with apparent conviction that it was all the result of a Soviet 
plot to discipline Nasir.4 

It can be argued that a clash was inevitable, sooner or later, and that the 
timing was merely incidental. That does not relieve the parties concerned of their 
responsibility for the disaster, because war was avoidable and unnecessary at that 
particular time (although later events showed that the situation before mid-May 
1967 was more explosive than people realized). 


ORIGINS 


While many aspects of the events leading to war await clarification, the 
general outlines of what happened are clear. Disputes over activities by both 
parties in the demilitarized zones along the Israeli-Syrian border had been 
endemic since the 1949 armistice agreement,5 but the temperature went up 
markedly with the installation of a radical leftist regime in Damascus in February 
1966. 

The new Syrian leaders talked of launching a people's war of liberation to 
solve the Palestine problem and began to follow a forward policy along the border, 
encouraging rather than suppressing infiltration and sabotage operations in Israel. 
The Israelis reacted somewhat perversely by attacking the Jordanian village of 
Samu', near Hebron, on November 13, 1966. This led to no improvement in 
Syrian attitudes, and incidents along that border continued, culminating in an air 
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1. Fora well-reasoned and thoughtful essay supporting the view that Nasir and Amr stumbled 
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battle over Damascus on 7 April in which six Syrian aircraft were shot down.5 The 
Syrian government, nevertheless, continued to encourage cross-border sabotage 
activities. The Israelis, seriously concerned by these actions, began making 
statements to the effect that they would take military action if the Syrians did not 
stop the infiltration. The Syrians, for their part, rejected the charges and said they 
could not be expected to control the Palestinians. Given that attitude, by mid-May 
the question was not whether the Israelis were going to strike at Syria, but when 
and with how much force. 

At this critical juncture, on 13 May, the Soviet ambassador in Cairo, Dmitri 
Pojidaev, delivered to Ahmad Hassan al-Feki, the undersecretary of foreign 
affairs, a warning that the Israelis were massing 10 to 12 brigades on the Syrian 
border and were about to attack Syria. On the same day, Soviet officials told 
Anwar al-Sadat, then speaker of the Egyptian National Assembly, during a brief 
stopover in Moscow en route home to Cairo from North Korea, that ‘‘ten Israeli 
brigades had been concentrated on the Syrian border. When I arrived back in 
Cairo I realized that the Soviet Union had informed Nasser of this.’’7 

The Syrians had given Cairo a similar report a few days earlier, but the 
Egyptians had not taken it very seriously because they did not trust the Syrians. 
They took the Soviet report seriously, however, because the Soviets were serious 
people and because the tension between Syria and Israel, and the statements of 
Israeli leaders—particularly a threat to occupy Damascus, allegedly made by 
Israeli chief of staff Yitzhak Rabin on 11 or 12 May, a statement he denies 
making—made it plausible.8 

The Egyptians responded by mobilizing their troops on 14 May and sending 
them into the Sinai. Two days later, they requested the partial withdrawal of the 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) stationed on their side of the Egypt- 
Israel armistice line. When UN secretary-general U Thant replied to the effect 
that the Egyptians would have to keep all of UNEF or none, they responded on 
18 May by requesting its complete withdrawal. 

The Israelis meanwhile had begun limited mobilization on 16 May in response 
to the Egyptian moves, which they initially dismissed as sabre rattling. They 
became seriously concerned when they learned of the request for UNEF 
redeployment, and more so when the secretary-general acquiesced in the Egyp- 
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6. Although Samu‘ reportedly was the source of infiltrators crossing into Israel, the Jordanian 
government had been following a policy of suppressing infiltration for some time. It was seriously 
embarrassed by the poor showing of its army in the Samu‘ raid and one of its defensive responses was 
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tian request for complete withdrawal of UNEF. The Israelis, nevertheless, took 
the position that there would be no war unless the Egyptians interfered with their 
shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

On 23 May, while U Thant was en route to Cairo hoping to reduce tensions, 
the Egyptians announced the closure of the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping and 
cargo. The Egyptians took this step in full awareness of the Israeli position, but 
evidently thought that while the Israelis might undertake a punitive strike, they 
would not launch a general war, and, that if they did strike, the Egyptians would 
be more than a match for them. It was a tragic miscalculation on their part. The 
Israelis struck with overwhelming force on 5 June and demolished the Egyptian 
air force within a matter of hours. Routing the Egyptian army took a little longer, 
but it was all over by 8 June. 

Meanwhile, Jordan had unwisely decided to respond to the Israeli attack on 
Egypt by shelling targets in Israel. The Israelis retaliated with a swift campaign 
that left them in possession of Jerusalem and the West Bank by noon on 8 June. 
They then turned their attention to the Syrians, who had been shelling sporadi- 
cally and had attempted small-scale and ineffective air and ground attacks on 5 
and 6 June. The Israelis quickly seized the Golan Heights in violation of the UN 
cease-fire of 8 June, which the Syrians were then observing. In six days, the 
Israelis had delivered a crushing defeat to Egypt, Jordan, and Syria and were 
undisputed masters of all of Palestine, plus substantial portions of Egypt and 
Syria. 


THE SOVIET REPORT 


The available evidence confirms Israeli assertions that the Soviet report that 
Israel was massing 10 to 12 brigades on the Syrian border was not true. To begin 
with, active Israeli military strength at the time was two brigades. Twelve 
brigades would be roughly half the country's total mobilized strength during the 
June war, which was an estimated 25 brigades. The mobilization of 10 brigades 
and their deployment to the border was something that could not have been 
hidden from diplomats and journalists in Israel, nor could it have been hidden 
from the observers of the UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO); the 
observers frequented the border area daily and at least one of them lived on the 
Israeli side of the line, in Tiberias. Following expressions of concern by George 
Tomah, the Syrian permanent representative to the United Nations, and by the 
Syrian delegate to the Mixed Armistice Commission, General Odd Bull, the chief 
of staff of UNTSO, reported to New York on 15 May that his organization ''had 
no reports of any build-up. I should point out, however, that Israel does not have 
to concentrate her forces in any one area in order to mount an attack.’’ 


ERR 
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There is confirmation of Bull's report from other sources. The assistant US 
naval attaché, Lieutenant Commander L.P. Blasch, was resident in Haifa and 
toured the border area regularly. He reports that he did so again at the time of the 
Soviet alarm and saw no unusual troop activity.!? Most importantly, the Egyptians 
sent their chief of staff, General Muhammad Fawzi, to Damascus on 14 May to 
coordinate with the Syrians, and he reported back that there were no unusual 
troop movements and that, strangely, the Syrians, who had sounded the alarm in 
the first place, were not in a state of alert that would have indicated that they were 
expecting an attack.!! 

No countervailing evidence that the Israeli concentrations were actually in 
place has been presented to date, and, with few exceptions, officials and scholars 
in Moscow today admit that the report was not true. For years the question has 
been, if the report obviously was untrue, why was it given to the Egyptians? The 
conventional answer in Washington has been that the Soviets manufactured it for 
one of a variety of reasons. The most commonly accepted thesis is that they were 
trying to manipulate the Egyptians into rallying around the Syrians, who were 
headed for difficulty because of their activist policy on the border. This assumes 
that the Soviets valued their relations with Syria—because it had a radical, leftist 
government—more than they valued relations with Egypt. This proposition 
underestimates the importance the Soviets attached to Nasir, the anchor of their 
position in the region. 

In September 1990, this author went to Moscow at the invitation of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies to discuss this issue with Soviet researchers and 
retired officials. There is not space here for details, but during discussions a 
pattern of near unanimity evolved regarding several points: 


m The Soviets would not want to risk their relationship with Egypt for the 
sake of the radicals in Syria, whom they considered irresponsible. 

W They had not invented the report, which was the result of improperly 
evaluated intelligence. 

m They had not thought the report all that important, and they had not 
intended to precipitate a crisis. 

m They were not consulted in advance on any of Egypt's moves. 

m They had not given the Egyptians any official commitment of military 
support in the event they got into trouble. 


There are some problems with the third and fifth assertions. The Soviets may 
not have intended to precipitate a crisis, but they did not handle the report as 
though it were unimportant. By sending their ambassador to the Foreign Ministry, 
where he read off the report carefully—while the Egyptians took it down in 
writing—and by giving it the same day to Sadat when he transited Moscow on his 
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10. Telephone conversation with Blasch, January 2, 1990. 

11. Muhammad Fawzi, Harb al-thalath sanawat (The three-year war) (Cairo: Dar al-Mustaqbal 
al-Arabi, 1980), pp. 71-2. 
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way home from Pyongyang, the Soviets signaled that this was no local initiative 
or casual passing of information. It is hard to believe that they did not realize that 
passing the report in this fashion would be taken by the Egyptians as evidence of 
its seriousness. 

Georgy Kornienko, formerly first deputy foreign minister, commented that it 
was normal for governments to pass intelligence reports of this sort to one 
another, even if they were not 100 percent certain they were true.” That is 
correct, but it is also customary to append a caveat when the information is not 
confirmed. Furthermore, it is one thing to pass a report to the Egyptians at the 
working level to the effect that the Israelis may be planning a military action, but 
it is something else to specify to senior officials in both capitals that the Israelis 
have x brigades in position and are prepared to attack on a D-day (17 May, 
according to Nasir in a speech given at Bir Gifgafa on 22 May!3). 

Judging by Nasir's public and private statements, whatever the Soviets might 
say about having given no official commitments of support—such as a readiness to 
intervene with military forces—the Egyptian leadership appears to have thought 
it had such a commitment. Thus, on 29 May, Nasir informed the National 
Assembly that the minister of war, Shams al-Din Badran, had brought back from 
Moscow the day before a “message from . . . [Alexi] Kosygin saying that the 
Soviet Union supports us in this battle and will not allow any power to intervene 
until matters were returned to what they were in 1956.14 He made the same 
statement to three of his old Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) companions 
on the same day.!5 

Badran himself said in an interview with al-Hawadith in September 1977 that 
Nasir had distorted his message. In addition, the accounts of two of the other 
participants in Badran's 25-28 May visit to Moscow—Feki and Salah Bassiouni— 
agree with Badran that the Soviets spent most of their time urging caution on the 
Egyptians. This was undone, however, by the remarks of Marshal Andrei 
Grechko, the minister of defense, as Badran departed.!6 There has been dispute 
over what Grechko said, but in his 1990 book, 1967: Al-Infijar (1967: The 
explosion), Mohamed Heikal, a Nasir confidant and former publisher of al- 
Ahram, includes a photocopy of the Egyptian memorandum of this conversation 
prepared by Feki and Bassiouni on their way back to Cairo. It reads in part: 


I want to make it clear to you that if America enters the war we will enter it on your 
side. Do you understand me?. . . I want to confirm to you that if something happens 
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12. Conversation with Kornienko, Moscow, September 4, 1990. 

13. As translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), Daily Report-Middle East, 
Africa, and West Europe, May 23, 1967, p. B-2. 

14. As translated in FBIS-Middle East, Africa, and West Europe, May 31, 1967, p. 68. 

15. Abd al-Latif Baghdadi, Mudhakirat (Memoirs) (Cairo: Al-Maktab al-Masri al-Hadith, 
1977), vol. 2, p. 274 

16. For Badran's version of his Moscow visit, see al-Hawadith, September 1977, pp. 1823. 
Feki's is in Akhbar al-Yawm, April 28, 1979. This author's understanding of Bassiouni's version comes 
from several conversations with him, starting in 1983. 
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and you need us, just send us a signal. We will come to your aid immediately in Port 
Said or elsewhere.!7 


It was this conversation that Nasir seemed to have in mind when he said he had 
a commitment from Kosygin. 

Earlier, in The Sphinx and the Commissar, Heikal quoted Grechko as having 
told the Egyptian ambassador, Murad Ghaleb, that his remarks to Badran were 
just **one for the road.’’!8 Ghaleb's report of this amplification, however, was not 
received in Cairo until after the war had begun. 

Asked about this exchange, Kornienko said that Grechko was a military man 
new to the bureaucracy. He had not been in the job long, and his remarks reflected 
his inexperience and did not really mean anything. No single official, he noted, 
had the authority to commit the Soviets to military intervention. The Egyptians, 
nonetheless, can be pardoned for not understanding that Grechko was simply 
making conversation. 

According to Heikal in 1967: Al-Infijar, on the second day of the war, Marshal 
Amr summoned the Soviet ambassador, Pojidaev, and told him there was a 
general opinion among his officers that they were the victims of a US-Soviet 
conspiracy and then asked, ‘‘Where are the promises which Marshal Grechko 
gave to... Badran? The Americans have entered the battle on the side of Israel." 
Pojidaev replied that if he received confirmed and reliable information to that 
effect he would transmit it immediately to Moscow, which would appreciate its 
importance and react accordingly.!9 Heikal's account does not show Amr as 
responding directly to the request for proof, but as complaining that the Ameri- 
cans gave the Israelis better equipment than the Soviets gave the Egyptians. 

Hearing of the Amr-Pojidaev meeting, Nasir then summoned Pojidaev and 
asked him to send a message to Kosygin expressing his thanks for Soviet efforts 
to date and telling him that the United States was behind Israel with all its weight, 
that the Sixth Fleet and US bases in the region were playing a major part in the 
operation and that, as they both knew, Israel was executing a US-Israeli plan. 
Nasir did not ask for Soviet military intervention,? but he did ask for the 
immediate supply of aircraft. The Soviets replied a few hours later that they were 
sending all types of aircraft immediately, but they would be in boxes, and, in order 
not to upset the Americans, they would be sent to Algiers for onward forwarding 
to Egypt, either in boxes or reassembled and flown. This would have meant a 
delay of days, or even weeks, and the battle was already lost (although Nasir did 
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not seem to realize that at the time, judging by his remarks to Pojidaev about the 
course of the war). 


THE EGYPTIAN REACTION 


The issue of the Soviet report aside, the second major question is why the 
Egyptians choose to react as they did. The decision to mobilize and send troops 
into the Sinai was a rational response to the Soviet report—if the Egyptians 
believed it. They had done something similar in 1960, at the time of an incident 
at Khirbat Tawafiq in the Israeli-Syrian demilitarized zone. On that occasion, 
they had moved troops quietly into the Sinai to dissuade the Israelis from 
attacking Syria, and it had worked. In 1967, however, they elected to undertake 
similar action but with maximum publicity. The troops moved through Cairo so 
ostentatiously that people compared it to a parade, and there was a general belief 
among Egyptians, as well as foreigners, that it was simply a show of force to 
deter the Israelis from moving against Syria. The withdrawal of UNEF changed 
all that. 


The Withdrawal of UNEF 


UNEF had been created as a peacekeeping force following the Anglo-French- 
Israeli invasion of Egypt in 1956. It was stationed along the armistice demarcation 
line separating the Gaza Strip from Israel, at five observation posts along the 
international border that extended from Rafah down to Taba and at Sharm 
al-Shaykh, which controlled the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba through the Strait 
of Tiran. UNEF’s total strength in 1967 was about 3,400. Indians, Canadians, 
Yugoslavs, and Swedes provided the principal contingents. 

UNEF was intended to be a trip-wire, a psychological rather than a physical 
barrier that would inhibit military adventure by either side. It had served its 
purpose admirably for 10 years and had absolved Egypt of the need to be 
belligerent during that period. Precisely for that reason, in the slanging matches of 
the Arab Cold War between Egypt and the conservative Arab states, Nasir was 
frequently accused of hiding behind UNEF. While the Egyptians shrugged this 
off, it seems clear in retrospect that it bothered Nasir and Amr more than was 
generally realized. 

Egyptian troops had been pouring into the Sinai in large numbers for two days 
when, at 10:00 P.M. on 16 May, a letter from General Fawzi, the Egyptian chief of 
staff, was delivered by two Egyptian brigadiers to General Indar Jit Rikhye, the 
Indian officer commanding UNEF units in Gaza. The letter read: 
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Commander UNEF (Gaza) 


To your information, I gave my instructions to all UAR [United Arab Republic] 
armed forces to be ready for action against Israel the moment it might carry out an 
aggressive action against any Arab country. Due to these instructions our troops are 
already concentrating in Sinai along our eastern border. For the sake of complete 
security of all UN troops which install OP's [observation posts] along our borders. I 
request that you give orders to withdraw all these troops immediately. I have given my 
instructions to our commander of the Eastern Zone concerning the subject. Inform 
back the fulfillment of this request. 

Yours 
Farik Awal (M. Fawzy) COS of UAR? 


The Egyptians subsequently said that what they meant was a redeployment of 
UNEF away from the posts along the international border to positions in Gaza or 
elsewhere and that they did not intend for UNEF to leave the Gaza Strip or Sharm 
al-Shaykh.?? The evidence is contradictory, perhaps reflecting divisions within the 
Egyptian leadership. Nasir told U Thant on 23 May that his military advisers had 
noted that if hostilities broke out UNEF would be caught between the opposing 
forces; it, therefore, should be asked to withdraw from the Sinai, but could remain 
in the Gaza Strip: "This is the advice I received from my military experts and so 
Iaccepted it. Since the military wanted UNEF to vacate the Sinai, being a military 
matter, I told General Fawzi to write to Commander UNEF.’’24 

A rather different picture is given by Heikal in 1967: Al-Infijar.> According to 
him, the subject of UNEF withdrawal had been in the air since the 1964 
Casablanca summit. When the crisis came in May 1967, there was agreement that 
something would have to be done about UNEF to permit the Egyptians freedom 
of maneuver in the Sinai, but Nasir and Amr disagreed on the extent of 
withdrawal. Amr wanted full withdrawal, but Nasir wanted only a redeployment, 
because he did not want responsibility for defending Gaza and did not want to put 
himself in a position where he would have to close the Strait of Tiran to Israeli 
shipping. Nasir had seen the text of General Fawzi’s letter to Rikhye—which, 
according to Egyptian diplomats, had been drafted by the military without 
consulting the Foreign Ministry—before it was sent. At the suggestion of Mahmud 
Fawzi, vice president for foreign affairs, Nasir had asked Amr to change the word 
withdraw to redeploy. Amr replied that the courier with the letter was already en 
route, but he would try to stop him. He called later to say there had not been time 
to intercept the courier and that the letter had been delivered as originally drafted. 

Heikal comments that nothing could be done about it at that time, but Nasir 
thought it could be taken care of in subsequent contacts and clarifications that the 
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UN might ask from Egypt during the political contacts that would follow. The 
problem was that the Egyptians did not offer any clarification until the Nasir- 
Thant conversation of 23 May, and by then it was too late UNEF withdrawal 
had been ordered and the Strait of Tiran had been closed. 

It would not have made a great deal of difference if there had been 
clarification, because the UN Secretariat would not have accepted an arrange- 
ment under which UNEF, in effect, had responsibility for defending Gaza—which 
was far beyond its capacity in any case—while the Egyptians would be free to 
maneuver and attack along the international frontier. Nevertheless, if a temporary 
redeployment was what the Egyptians had in mind, it is too bad they did not make 
that clear from the beginning. They would not have seemed quite so hell-bent on 
confrontation and a more restrained posture would have affected the attitudes of 
other states. 

Furthermore, if Nasir took a cautious view, it was not shared by Marshal 
Amr, who seemed determined from early in the process on complete UNEF 
withdrawal. One indication of this attitude was his failure to stop the courier and 
change the text of the Fawzi letter. Heikal's narrative implies that Nasir asked 
Amr to do so by telephone on the morning of 16 May. There should have been 
plenty of time between then and 10:00 P.M. to locate the courier and change the 
text. It appears as though Amr was either being insubordinate, or did not make 
much of an effort, which amounts to the same thing. 

The two officers who delivered the letter to Rikhye were Brigadier Izz al-Din 
Mukhtar, the courier and a member of Fawzi's staff, and Brigadier Ibrahim 
Sharqawy, the chief of the UAR-UNEF liaison staff. Their remarks indicate that 
they thought full withdrawal was what the letter meant. When Rikhye told 
Mukhtar he would have to refer the request to the secretary-general, Mukhtar 
replied: 


General, you are requested to order the immediate withdrawal of UNEF troops from 
al-Sabha [the principal observation post along the international border] and Sharm 
al-Shaykh tonight. Our supreme command anticipates that when Israel learns of our 
request to you, they will react immediately. In anticipation of any action they might 
take, our army must establish control over al-Sabha and Sharm al-Shaykh tonight.?6 


Rikhye did not comply with this request. He said that as long as UAR troops 
did not attempt to use force against UNEF troops there would be no clash. After 
more conversation, the three sat down for coffee, and the atmosphere relaxed 
somewhat. Rikhye asked the brigadiers if the Egyptians had thought through the 
consequences of withdrawal, and Sharqawy replied: 


Oh, yes, sir! We have arrived at this decision after much deliberation and are prepared 
for anything. If there is war, we shall next meet in Tel Aviv.27 
emm 


26. Rikhye, Sinai Blunder, p. 19. 
27. Ibid., p. 21. 
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Others in the Egyptian military may not have shared Mukhtar's and Shar- 
qawy's certainty. According to General Abd al-Muhsin Kamil Murtagi, the 
commander of the eastern front, Marshal Amr had told the senior commanders on 
16 May that the withdrawal of UNEF had become necessary because of the troop 
movements in the Sinai, but no thought had been given yet to Sharm al-Shaykh. 
On the following day, in response to a request from Operations for orders 
regarding Sharm al-Shaykh—which UNEF planned to evacuate—the Marshal had 
ordered the commanders to look into the request and give him a recommendation 
that evening. The commanders had met and discussed the question and bad then 
recommended against occupying that post. Amr had accepted their recommen- 
dation, but two days later the High Command, nonetheless, issued orders for 
occupation of Sharm al-Shaykh.25 

General Fawzi has a different account. He reports the deliberations of the 
senior officers on 17 May, as related by Murtagi, but says he gave Amr their 
recommendation against occupying Sharm al-Shaykh on the morning of 18 May. 
Amr had replied that the decision to close the strait had been taken the previous 
day, and it was now up to the military to implement it.29 

If, as it appears, whatever Amr may have said to his senior officers, he was 
set on total withdrawal of UNEF and closure of the Strait of Tiran from the 
beginning, it is still not clear to what extent Nasir agreed with him. If Nasir did not 
agree, why did he not exercise his authority to slow down the rush to confronta- 
tion? Part of the answer may rest with the Nasir-Amr rivalry, which is discussed 
later in this article. 


The UN Response 


According to Rikhye's account,?? when U Thant received Rikhye's telegram 
reporting the Egyptian demarche, he summoned the Egyptian UN permanent 
representative, Muhammad Awad al-Kony, and asked him what he knew about 
the request. Kony responded that it was news to him. U Thant then asked if the 
Egyptians would consider withdrawing the request and reviewing the situation 
before taking any further action. Kony queried Cairo by telephone and then 
informed U Thant that Cairo would not be willing to entertain a request to change 
the content of the letter. Later that same evening, U Thant asked Kony to inform 
the Egyptian government that the request needed further clarification. If it meant 
a temporary withdrawal of UNEF from all or part of the line, that would be 
unacceptable and would be considered as amounting to a request for total 
withdrawal. If that was the intent, the letter should have been addressed to him 
and not to Rikhye. 


28. Abd al-Muhsin Kamil Murtagi, Al-Farig Murtagi yarwa al-haqa'iq (General Murtagi 
narrates the facts) (Cairo: Dar al-Watan al-Arabi, 1976), pp. 65-8. 

29. Fawzi, Harb al-thalath sanawat, pp. 76-82. 

30. Rikhye, Sinai Blunder, pp. 51-2. 
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According to Heikal's account, Kony reported that most of the talking on the 
UN side had been done by Ralph Bunche, the UN deputy secretary-general. In 
what apparently was their second meeting on 16 May, Bunche had said that if a 
request for withdrawal were presented, the secretary-general would inform the 
General Assembly. Kony had replied that UNEF was present in Egypt under the 
terms of an agreement between the Egyptian government and the secretary- 
general, not the General Assembly, and, therefore, the government had the right 
to demand UNEF's withdrawal at any time, and the secretary-general had no 
option but to withdraw it. Bunche and U Thant agreed with him. 

The following day, Kony sent a follow-up telegram in which he suggested that 
if Cairo were planning to ask for total withdrawal, it delay doing so until the then 
current meeting of the General Assembly was over, to avoid debate on the matter 
in that body. His recommendation was not accepted, and he was instructed to ask 
for a meeting with U Thant and ‘‘advise him not to send any appeal regarding the 
emergency forces in order to avoid its being rejected by Cairo, which would lead 
to an embarrassment for him, something we do not want at all.”3! Kony 
apparently informed U Thant of this on 17 May, effectively closing off any search 
for clarification. 

Heikal says Nasir interpreted Bunche's remarks at his second meeting on 16 
May with Kony as an attempt to complicate the affair so that the Egyptians could 
no longer discuss redeployment, but would have to choose between all of UNEF 
or none. He thought Bunche knew that the first choice would cause the Egyptians 
to lose credibility, and the second would be dangerous. Nasir thought it would be 
best to request total withdrawal, nevertheless, because Egypt had no choice. To 
fail to do so would enable Bunche to embarrass Egypt, and it was better that the 
decision be Egypt's rather than Bunche's. Accordingly, Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Riad was instructed to send a letter to the secretary-general on 18 May that 
read: 


The Government of the United Arab Republic has the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that it has decided to terminate the presence of the United Nations 
Emergency Forces from the territory of the United Arab Republic and the Gaza Strip. 
Therefore I request that the necessary steps be taken for the withdrawal of the Force 
as soon as possible. I avail myself of this opportunity to express to Your Excellency. 
my gratitude and warm regards. 
Mahmoud Riad 
Minister of Foreign Affairs? 


' The following day, the secretary-general issued orders for the orderly 
withdrawal of UNEF to begin immediately. U Thant has been much criticized for 
his ready acquiescence, for not referring the Egyptian request to the Security 
Council or the General Assembly or otherwise resisting it or, alternatively, 
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stalling for time or demonstrating more flexibility in his response to give the 
Egyptians a way out of the dilemma that they seemed to have manufactured for 
themselves. The Egyptians have contributed to the argument by maintaining that, 
if only the UN had been a little more flexible about redeploying UNEF 
temporarily, the crisis would have passed peacefully. 

Certainly in terms of diplomatic tactics it seems that U Thant could have been 
more skillful and drawn the process out. It perhaps was a mistake to confront the 
Egyptians with so clear-cut a choice so early in the game. By expressing a little 
befuddlement and asking for further explanations, the secretary-general might 
have provided more time to deal with the problem. On the other hand, the 
Egyptians did not appear to be interested in finding a way out. There was no need 
for them to be so brusque, particularly since they had learned by 15 May (at the 
latest), that the Israeli troop concentrations on the Syrian front that they were 
reacting to did not, in fact, exist, although they kept claiming that they did. If the 
Egyptians had wanted a diplomatic solution, they could have acted more tactfully 
and been more open to requests for clarification. 

The comments of two of the senior officers in the UN Secretariat, Ralph 
Bunche and Brian Urquhart, his deputy, are worth noting for what they say about 
the Egyptian attitude. According to Urquhart, U Thant did not refer the matter to 
the Security Council under Article 99— which gives the secretary-general the right 
to refer any matter to the Security Council that in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security— because he did not want to have 
a Soviet-US donnybrook there. Nonetheless, in effect, this was what happened. 
The Soviets were taking a very unhelpful line and the Americans, as usual, 
insisted on responding to the Soviets more than to the situation. The truth was 
that if the Soviets and Americans agreed, a problem would get attention; if they 
did not, it would not. 

In any event, regardless of US-Soviet reaction, the Secretariat's position had 
been totally misunderstood. What Bunche was telling the Egyptians was that the 
UN could not lend itself to a situation in which they could attack in one sector 
while UNEF kept the peace in another. The fact that on 16 May the Egyptians 
were already talking about occupying al-Sabha and Sharm al-Shaykh indicated 
that they were not interested in a partial withdrawal in any case. Finally, the 
Secretariat had envisaged a withdrawal spanning four months, during which 
tensions could be reduced and the withdrawal could be reversed. Unfortunately, 
however, the Canadians had panicked. They had sent two destroyers into the 
Mediterranean, reportedly headed for the **Corner"—the southeastern angle of 
that sea—and the Egyptians had reacted by saying they could no longer guarantee 
the safety of the Canadians, who had responded by withdrawing their UNEF 
contingent immediately (placing a severe burden on the rest of UNEF , which 
depended on Canadian aircraft for logistics support). No other units had left 
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Egypt—as opposed to positions in the line—before the Israelis struck on 5 June.” 

In the UN archives there is a ‘‘Note for the File of July 11, 1968,” in which 
Ralph Bunche reports a conversation on that day with Muhammad Riad, who was. 
Mahmoud Riad's senior assistant in the Egyptian Foreign Ministry. Bunche told 
Riad of the two determining factors in U Thant's decision to agree to UNEF 
withdrawal: 


(a) El Kony's warning to him that the state of mind in Cairo was so disturbed that 
there was no possibility that there would be a change. Thus, when U Thant informed 
El Kony that he was about to send a direct appeal to President Nasser to reconsider 
the demand for the withdrawal of UNEF, within an hour El Kony returned, saying 
that he had been on the phone with Foreign Minister Riad who had instructed him to 
urge U Thant on Riad's behalf most strongly not to make an appeal to President 
Nasser because he was fully determined on this matter and that any such appeal would 
be certain to be met with a ‘‘stern rebuff’... . 

(b) The information given to the Secretary-General, which he had not theretofore 
had, of the meeting of the [UN] Advisory Committee [on UNEF] which was called 
immediately after the withdrawal demand was received, from the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives of India and Yugoslavia that they and the Representatives of other 
contingents in UNEF had been called to the Foreign Office in Cairo that very morning 
[17 May?] and had been informed of the demand for the withdrawal of UNEF and had 
in turn assured the Foreign Office that their contingents would immediately be 
withdrawn. In this regard, it was virtually certain that some other contingents such as 
the Danes and the Swedes would also take the same position, since their governments 
had always made their contingents available on the basis of their acceptability to the 
country on whose territory they were to be deployed.* 


Finally, there is the secretary-general's own comment, in a small, handwrit- 
ten note attached to the draft memorandum of his conversation with Mahmoud 
Riad in Cairo on 23 May. This was in the morning, before his conversation with 
Nasir. U Thant began by recounting the developments that had led him to order 
the withdrawal of UNEF. He had consulted the UNEF Advisory Committee 
before final action was taken. Brazil, Canada, Denmark, and Norway were 
opposed to withdrawal and wanted him to refer the issue to the General Assembly 
at an emergency session. Sweden also did not appear to approve of withdrawal. 
Only India, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia fully supported his action. Outside these 
consultations, France's attitude seemed to be neutral. The United Kingdom and 
the United States were opposed to withdrawal, but the Soviet Union wanted him 
to comply with the Egyptian request. The handwritten note indicates that at this 
point an insertion should be made as follows: 
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SG [secretary-general] also added that member states could ask for an Emergency 
Session of the General Assembly under the existing rules, but no member state 
indicated to him any desire to take such an initiative. Zf the members wished they 
could even ask for a meeting of the Security Council. But no member of the UNEF 
Advisory Committee, nor in fact no member state ever came up with such a proposal. 
The blame was put only on him (SG).35 


The italicized portion was lined through and presumably dropped from the final 
version, but is still quite legible. Reading it, and the rest of the above account, it 
is evident that mind-set played a major role in what happened. Nasir (according to 
Heikal) sees Bunche as a malevolent figure trying to entrap Egypt and, therefore, 
Nasir has no alternative but to take a step he should have known would be 
suicidal. Meanwhile, U Thant complains that no one volunteered to ask for a 
meeting of the Security Council or the General Assembly. If that was such a good 
idea, why did he not suggest that to some delegation himself? One can understand 
his sensitivity to the blame, some of it quite unmerited, that was allocated to him, 
but a more assertive performance on his part might have made a difference. 


THE CLOSURE OF THE STRAIT OF TIRAN 


Up until 18 May, the Egyptians had been in control of the situation. They 
were making the decisions and issuing the orders in light of what they saw as 
Egypt's national interests. Once they had called for UNEF's withdrawal, how- 
ever, it became difficult, if not impossible, to turn back. They had unleashed a 
current of popular reaction in the Arab world that carried them away, and they 
had created a new situation on the ground that dominated the decision-making 
process: UNEF withdrew from Sharm al-Shaykh on 21 May and the Egyptians 
quickly occupied that position to prevent the Israelis from doing so. They were 
then in a position to return the situation to what it was before the Tripartite 
invasion in 1956. They could control traffic through the Strait of Tiran and could 
no longer use UNEF's presence as an excuse for not stopping ships bound for 
Eilat, Israel's port on the Red Sea. The various accounts agree that Nasir and Amr 
felt it was a political necessity to close the strait. 

At noon on 22 May, Nasir and Amr, accompanied by other senior officers, 
went to the forward air base at Bir Gifgafa, in the Sinai. There Nasir spoke to a 
group of officers and in extended remarks told them that Egypt would be closing 
the strait to Israeli shipping and cargo, and, if this meant war, so be it. His 
statement was broadcast over Cairo radio after midnight on 23 May.36 

There are differing accounts as to when and how the decision to close the 
strait was made. In his Revolution Day speech on July 23, 1967, Nasir said it was 
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taken on 22 May. General Fawzi says both Amr and Nasir told him it was taken 
on 17 May." Abd al-Latif Baghdadi, one of the original members of the 
Revolutionary Command Council says Nasir told him and two other retired 
members of the RCC—Hassan Ibrahim and Kamal al-Din Hussein—on 29 May 
that the plan from the beginning had been to remove UNEF and occupy Sharm 
al-Shaykh.?* Nasir, on the other hand, said publicly at Bir Gifgafa on 22 May that 
there was no plan. Four days later, however, he told Arab trade unionists that he 
was authorized by the ‘‘Supreme Executive Council [of the Arab Socialist Union] 
to implement this plan at the right time. The right time came when Syria was 
threatened with aggression.''39 

Anwar al-Sadat, Zakaria Muhieddin, and Hussein al-Shafi'i, also members of 
the RCC and of the Supreme Executive Council, agree that the decision to close 
the strait was taken at a meeting of that body, but they do not give a date.40 Sadat 
and Shafi'i also agree that on that occasion Nasir said closing the strait would raise 
the risk of war to 100 percent, although Nasir himself claimed in his speech on 
July 23, 1967, that he had put it at 50 percent. 

What sounds like the most accurate account is in Heikal's 1967: Al-Infijar.* 
He says the meeting of the Supreme Executive Council began at 9:00 P.M. on 21 
May and lasted until 12:30 A.M. on 22 May. A limited number of ministers, as well 
as military experts, attended the meeting in addition to members of the council. 
Heikal reports Nasir as saying that the risk of war would go up to 50 percent if the 
strait were closed and that, given the increased danger, the essential risk was the 
condition of the armed forces. If they were not ready, he could cover for them 
politically. That would be difficult, but he did not want to put an impossible 
burden on the armed forces. Amr had replied, in effect, that he saw no alternative 
to closure of the strait and that his forces were ‘‘ready for the situation and had 
both defensive and offensive plans.” (Sadat quotes Amr as saying, ‘‘On my head 
be it, Boss! Everything is in tiptop shape.’’43 Shafi'i in 1968 quoted Amr as saying, 
"bi raqbiti," or ‘‘on my neck.’’44) Orders for closure of the strait were issued on 
22 May to take effect on the morning of 23 May. l 

Heikal confirms what Nasir had told U Thant—that an important factor in the 
timing was U Thant's scheduled arrival in Cairo on 23 May. The Egyptians 
wanted to have the decision announced before he came so he would not try to 
dissuade them. (U Thant was, in fact, annoyed to learn of the decision during a 
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stopover in Paris and did not take kindly to the Egyptian explanation that they did 
not want to embarrass him. He told Nasir he thought it made war inevitable.) 

Here was a second point at which the Egyptians could have temporized and 
allowed themselves to be saved from war. It would have been difficult, but Nasir 
had indicated in the council meeting that they could still pull back. They could 
have waited until U Thant arrived and allowed themselves to be talked out of 
closure and into submitting the issue to the International Court of Justice. The 
Israelis would have opposed this suggestion, but the international community 
would have supported it. Such action would at least have gained time until the 
situation on the ground could cool down. Unfortunately, the Egyptians did not 
seem to be interested in salvation. The impression held by many foreign diplomats 
in Cairo at the time was that the Egyptians had the bit in their teeth and were 
headed for confrontation, confident they would win. The public record to date 
seems to bear this out. Nasir's remarks at the Supreme Executive Council 
meeting may have been intended to make people think carefully about what they 
were doing and to absolve himself of responsibility for any military misjudgement 
involved. They also sound like the last call of a leader about to embark on a 
perilous undertaking who wants to make sure people are with him. 


NASIR AND AMR 


Nasir's actions made little sense if he did not think that his army—although 
much of it was tied down in the Yemen—was ready to take on Israel. The puzzle 
ever since has been how he could have thought that. As late as 4 March, during 
US ambassador Lucius Battle's farewell call on him, he had said his armed forces 
were not ready to fight Israel,45 and no one who knew Egypt as Nasir did would 
have expected that situation to change in a mere three months. Most Western 
observers—or at least the US intelligence establishment—had no doubt that Israel 
would defeat the combined Arabs easily, but it is not clear how widely this view 
was shared. 

As noted earlier, generals Fawzi and Murtagi claim there was no enthusiasm 
among the Egyptian commanders for either occupying Sharm al-Shaykh or closing 
the Strait of Tiran to Israeli traffic. According to them, the military did not feel 
they were ready to take on the Israelis, and they were disturbed by the 
disorganized manner in which the Egyptian response to the Israelis was being 
handled by Amr and the clique around him. It is not clear to what extent this is an 
accurate reflection of their feelings in May 1967 and to what extent it is a post hoc 
exculpation of themselves. Certainly their doubts were not apparent at the time to 
the public or to the rest of the Arabs. In the words of one Arab journalist who had 
just attended Nasir's 28 May press conference, the only question in Cairo was at 
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what point the United States would intervene to save the Israelis from destruc- 
tion.46 

Many observers, including Egyptians, have assumed that the Soviets must 
have known the true state of the Egyptian armed forces, given the large number 
of military officers stationed in Egypt to administer the Soviet military aid 
program. Soviet sources in Moscow, however, later told this author that the upper 
levels of the Soviet hierarchy believed that the Egyptians—equipped with Soviet 
arms—were more than a match for the Israelis, and that Communist Party 
secretary Leonid Brezhnev, in particular, had been very irresponsible in telling 
the Egyptians how strong and capable they were. Soviet officers working with 
Egyptian units in the field reportedly knew better, but they were discouraged from 
reporting the facts because such news was unpopular further up the line, where a 
vested interest in proving how efficacious Soviet aid was may have led people to 
gloss over obvious failings. If the records of Soviet military aid administration are 
ever made available to researchers, they may illuminate this question. 

Soviet assurances of Egyptian competence may well have misled Nasir and 
others, but Nasir’s own explanation was that he was misled by Amr, who had 
excluded him from military affairs although he was nominally commander in chief 
of the armed forces.4 There is disagreement among Nasir’s former associates as 
to whether this was possible and as to whether Nasir knew the true state of the 
armed forces. Muhieddin, who was then second vice president, for example, 
maintains that Nasir had his ways of knowing what was going on in the military 
and that his behavior was reckless and out of character. Muhieddin ascribes this 
to a flareup of his diabetes. 

Others maintain that Nasir did not know the state of affairs in the armed 
forces. He told Abd al-Majid Farid, secretary of the Supreme Executive Council, 
for instance, that, as Farid knew, he was a good chess player, and that if he had 
known the truth about the armed forces, he would have acted differently. Farid 
said that in the spring of 1967 Nasir tried to use the former officers around him, 
including Farid, to conduct a discreet evaluation of the armed forces through their 
old colleagues who were still in the services. Amr learned of this and made Nasir 
stop because it was contrary to a secret agreement between them that Nasir would 
not attempt to use the former officers for this purpose.49 

A recurring theme in the remarks of survivors of the Nasir era is the rivalry 
between Nasir and Amr. A good deal has been written on the subject since 1967, 
most of it in Arabic. Sources consulted for this article include Abd al-Latif 
Baghdadi’s Mudhakirat, vol. 2, Mahmoud Riad’s Amrika wa al-Arab, General 
Muhammad Fawzi’s Harb al-thalath sanawat, Abdallah Imam’s Nasir wa Amr, 
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and Abd al-Majid Farid's Min mahadir ijtima‘at Abd al-Nasir.5? The following is 
a brief summary of points found in these accounts. 

Nasir and Amr were like brothers. They had been very close since they were 
young officers and were the principal plotters of the 1952 revolution. They named 
their sons after each other and Amr's daughter married Nasir's younger brother. 
Nasir had had confidence in Amr's loyalty and needed his political skills. He 
promoted Amr over the ranks of many other officers who were senior to him and 
much better qualified militarily and made him, in effect, commander in chief of the 
armed forces, although nominally he was second in command. 

There seems to be general agreement that Amr was militarily incompetent. 
There were many stories about his use of hashish and about the corruption of the 
clique of favorites with which he surrounded himself. He did not perform well in 
the 1956 war and was held responsible by many for the breakup of the union with 
Syria in 1961. Nasir tried to ease him out of his command position on at least three 
occasions—1956, 1961, and 1962—the last effort being the best known. On that 
occasion Nasir formed the Supreme Executive Council, which was to include all 
the active members of the RCC with the stipulation that they would have to 
relinquish any executive positions they held. Amr refused to accept the appoint- 
ment if it meant surrendering his functions as commander of the armed forces and 
presented his resignation in protest. 

Subsequently, in a large meeting with military officers, Nasir was taken by 
surprise by what amounted to a demonstration insisting that Amr should remain 
in command. Nasir sensed that his own position was threatened and backed 
down. From then on, there was no stopping Amr, who became a law and a power 
unto himself. He had absolute authority over the military establishment, including 
its budget, and he managed to keep Nasir out of military affairs. Nasir complained 
to his associates about Amr's insubordination and empire-building, but was afraid 
to challenge him because he was not sure where the loyalty of the officer corps 
lay. 

Had anyone attempted to sell such a story to the US embassy in Cairo in 
1967, he would have had little success. To diplomats in Cairo, there was no doubt 
that Nasir was fully in command and that Amr was a secondary figure basking in 
the reflected light from Nasir. Now, 25 years later, in assessing blame for what 
happened, it is tempting to put it all on Amr and to conclude that his headstrong 
temperament and limited military competence led him to embark on an adventure 
in which Nasir was dragged along, reluctantly at first, but increasingly willingly, 
as he was carried away by the wave of enthusiasm aross the Arab world. 

The truth is probably a good deal more complicated than that. There were 
many factors aside from Amr that were working on Nasir: Egypt's desperate 
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economic situation; the bitter rivalries that he had helped foster between himself 
and the conservative Arab leaders; the Yemen imbroglio; his conviction the 
Americans were out to get him (at one point he claimed that the Americans were 
trying to assassinate him and did not appear to believe their denials); his paranoid 
fears of the so-called Islamic Pact, which was largely a journalistic figment; and 
his misreading of the Soviet commitment and Israeli capabilities and determina- 
tion. All these factors led him to seize an opportunity to follow an adventuresome 
course that he might have avoided at other times. Perhaps he felt that he had no 
alternative to going along with Amr, if he was uncertain about the loyalty of the 
military, yet he appeared to do so with enthusiasm. : 


CONCLUSION 


The degree to which mindset and random or irrational factors played a role in 
sending Egypt down the slippery slope in 1967 is impressive. One Soviet source 
speculated that the Soviet report regarding the movement of Israeli brigades was 
the result of overzealousness on the part of some Soviet intelligence officer. If so, 
what a burden of responsibility he must bear, if he exists. Will it ever be known 
to whom or what he was reacting? 

If it is true that Yitzhak Rabin never made the famous statement about 
occupying Damascus and the story was due to misreporting by United Press 
International, what a burden of responsibility that agency must bear. By all 
accounts, that story played a major role in persuading the Egyptians that the 
Israelis were indeed about to attack. 

Then there is the Islamic Pact, a shadowy grouping of conservative Islamic 
leaders, including King Faysal of Saudi Arabia and the shah of Iran, that figured 
so prominently in Nasir's rhetoric at the time and which he seemed to see as 
evidence of an American-inspired plot against him. It had little substance, but 
Nasir seemed to believe press reports of its growing importance. What a burden 
of responsibility the journalists who promoted it must bear. 

There is also Nasir's reported belief that Ralph Bunche was laying a trap for 
him, a belief probably promoted by Kony, the Egyptian UN delegate, who 
thought Bunche was an American stooge. How big a role did this misapprehension 
play in persuading Nasir to cut his own throat? 

What importance should we give to the US failure to have an ambassador on 
the scene in time to do any good? Ambassador Lucius Battle had left in early 
March. His successor, Richard Nolte, did not arrive until 21 May, in spite of 
repeated messages from the chargé d'affaires, David Nes, that we were heading 
into a critical situation, and he should get there soon after Battle left. Did it make 
any difference? To those on the ground at the time it certainly seemed to because 
it meant there was no US diplomat who had access to Nasir at a time when US 
credibility, or lack of it, was a critical factor in Egyptian acceptance of the Israeli 
troop concentration report. On the other hand, given that General Fawzi's report 
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that there were no concentrations apparently had no effect, it is not clear that a US 
ambassador would have had better luck. 

As noted earlier, perhaps it would have made a difference if a more dynamic 
secretary-general had been at the helm in New York, but how would the 
Egyptians have responded if U Thant had tried to put them off? It was clear that, 
whatever he did, the Yugoslavs and Indians would have withdrawn their contin- 
gents if Egypt asked them to do so, and that would have gutted UNEF. 
Furthermore, the Egyptian military was in the driver's seat and looked full of 
confidence and uninterested in compromise. There was little scope for diplomacy. 
General Rikhye seems to blame himself for not going to Cairo immediately to 
discuss the Egyptian request with the authorities there. Would that have made a 
difference? It is doubtful. 

Speculating about “‘what if’ is profitless, but it is clear that the June war 
came when it did because of multiple human failures to foresee properly the 
results of various courses of action. While we cannot absolutely exclude the 
possibility that Nasir and Amr planned the war, it looks to this author more like 
the result of incompetence than of malevolence. 





LYNDON JOHNSON AND THE JUNE 
1967 WAR: WHAT COLOR WAS 
THE LIGHT? 


William B. Quandt 


T June 1967 Arab-Israeli war was one of those rare events that changed the 
landscape of the Middle East for years thereafter. Indeed, the ‘‘peace process” of 
recent years has been designed largely to deal with the aftermath of that conflict. 
Like most seminal events, the **Six-Day War” has spawned a vast literature, and 
the US role has come in for much discussion, with two contradictory interpreta- 
tions prevailing. 

The first, quasi-official, view is that the United States, bogged down in 
Vietnam, was caught by surprise when the crisis began in mid-May. President 
Lyndon Johnson responded cautiously, not wanting to get drawn into another 
war. Short of threatening direct military intervention, Johnson did what he could 
to prevent hostilities, but events spun out of control. In this version, endorsed by 
Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and National Security Adviser Walt 
Rostow—the three top US decision makers—Israel was consistently told not to 
resort to force. This can be labeled the ‘‘red-light”’ thesis. 

A more recent, minority, view holds that the United States and Israel 
conspired to create the crisis as a way of weakening, perhaps even toppling, 
Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir. The fullest version of this view is 
developed by Nasir’s friend and colleague, Mohamed Hassanein Heikal.! A 
number of Americans, particularly Stephen Green and Andrew and Leslie 
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1. Mohamed Hassanein Heikal, 1967: Al-Infijar (1967: The explosion) (Cairo: Markaz al- 
Ahram, 1990), pp. 371-5. 
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Cockburn, have come to similar conclusions.? This can be seen as the ‘‘green- 
light” thesis. 

During the past decade, many, but not all, of the US records have been 
declassified. Israeli sources have also leaked or released a large amount of useful 
documentary material, and many of the key officials who participated in the crisis 
have been interviewed or have written their own accounts.? 

With all of this information at hand, it should now be possible to resolve the 
red-light versus green-light debate. Both views are inaccurate in important ways. 
The quasi-official view gives too little credence to a shift in Johnson's position 
toward the end of the crisis and ignores communications through informal 
channels, but is correct about the early stages of the crisis. The conspiracy theory 
is wrong about intentions and in several crucial details, but is correct in raising 
doubts about how hard Johnson tried to prevent Israel from going to war, 
especially after 30 May. 

This article provides evidence to support a ‘‘yellow-light’’ interpretation of 
US policy during the May-June 1967 crisis. To begin with, Johnson did not have 
any designs to bring down the Nasir regime before May 1967, although he found 
the Egyptian a difficult leader with whom to deal. During the first two weeks of the 
crisis, in the latter part of May, Johnson seems to have genuinely hoped to avoid 
a war in the Middle East. His reactions were measured, but clearly on the side of 
trying to restrain the Israelis from going to war. Toward the end of May, however, 
and in part because of developments in the Arab world and in Israel, Johnson 
abandoned the policy of making an all-out effort to prevent war. 

The only realistic means of convincing Israel not to act on its own would have 
entailed unilateral US military action to reopen the Strait of Tiran. This, Johnson 
was not prepared to undertake, in large measure because of Congress. As a result, 
the president acquiesced in Israel's decision to launch a preemptive war and made 
sure that the Israelis knew in advance that, while he was in office, there would be 
no repeat of the US pressure on Israel similar to that imposed during the Suez 
crisis in 1956. In brief, in the crucial days before Israel undertook the decision to 
go to war, the light from Washington shifted from red to yellow. It never turned 
green, but yellow was enough for the Israelis to know that they could take action 
without worrying about Washington's reaction. Now to the evidence. 
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PRELUDE TO CRISIS 


US-Egyptian relations had deteriorated steadily between 1964 and early 1967 
over issues affecting third countries—the Egypt-Yemen conflict in particular—and 
over quarrels about aid. By 1967, with Vietnam becoming a divisive domestic 
issue for Johnson, problems of the Middle East were left largely to the Depart- 
ment of State. There, the sense of anxiety about increased tension between Israel 
and the surrounding Arab states grew after the Israeli raid on the Jordanian town 
of Samu‘ in November 1966 and especially after the Israeli-Syrian air battle over 
Damascus in April 1967. 

One indication of this mounting concern can be found-in a report filed in the 
spring of 1967 by the US ambassador in Cairo, Lucius Battle, after his last meeting 
with Nasir before returning to Washington to become assistant secretary of state 
for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs. He warned that Nasir was looking for 
some foreign policy adventure to divert attention from his internal difficulties. 
Battle predicted that this would come in the form of heating up the Yemen crisis, 
trying to subvert the pro-Western regime in Libya, or, least likely, trying to heat 
up the Arab-Israeli conflict.4 So great was the concern with the situation in Yemen 
that the National Security Council (NSC) planned to hold a session on that crisis 
in late May. As events unfolded, the meeting was held as scheduled on 24 May, 
but by then the focus was on mounting tensions between Egypt and Israel. 

If the clashes on the Syrian-Israeli border provided the fuel for the early 
stages of the 1967 crisis, the spark that ignited the fuel came in the form of 
erroneous Soviet reports to Nasir that Israel had mobilized at least 11* brigades 
on the Syrian border. Against the backdrop of Israeli threats to take action to stop 
guerrilla raids from Syria, this disinformation apparently helped to convince Nasir 
that the time had come for Egypt to take some action to deter any Israeli moves 
against Syria and to restore his own somewhat tarnished image in the Arab world. 

On 14 May, Nasir made the first of several fateful moves. Egyptian troops 
were ostentatiously sent into the Sinai, posing an unmistakable challenge to 
Israel, if not yet a serious military threat. President Johnson and his key advisers 
were quick to sense the danger in the new situation. Their reactions, however, 


4. Johnson Library, Oral History Project, Lucius Battle interviewed by Paige Mulhollen, 
November 14, 1968, p. 36. David Nes, who was in charge of the embassy in Cairo between Battle’s 
departure and the arrival of Richard Nolte, the new ambassador, wrote to a colleague in the 
Department of State on May 11, 1967: ‘‘We seem to have driven Nasser to a degree of irrationality 
bordering on madness, fed, of course, by the frustrations and fears generated by his failures domestic 
and foreign. Our debate here revolves around where he will strike next—Libya, Lebanon?. . . In brief, 
we now face all the dangers inevitably flowing from having pushed Nasser into a financial and food 
corner and from endeavoring to thwart him within his first two ‘concentric circles’. Now we have the 
showdown I referred to last October.” David Nes to Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and' South Asian Affairs Rodger Davies, May 11, 1967, Secret (declassified November 11, 
1984). 


*Various numbers are attributed to the Soviets, from 10 to 13, depending on the source. Neither 
the Egyptians nor the Soviets have released the official record of what was reported.—ED. 
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were cautious, reflecting the preoccupation in the White House with Vietnam and 
the mood in Congress against any form of unilateral action, even on behalf of Israel. 


INITIAL REACTIONS TO THE CRISIS 


Nasir's opening moves were interpreted in Washington primarily in political 
terms. Under attack by the conservative monarchies of Jordan and Saudi Arabia for 
being soft on Israel, Nasir was seen as attempting to regain prestige by appearing as 
the defender of the embattled and threatened radical regime in Syria. Middle East 
watchers in the Department of State thought they recognized a familiar pattern. In 
February 1960, Nasir had sent troops into the Sinai, postured for a while, claimed 
victory by deterring alleged Israeli aggressive designs, and then backed down.5 All in 
all, a rather cheap victory, and not one that presented much of a danger to anyone. 

Consequently, the first US reactions to Nasir's dispatch of troops were restrained. 
Even the Israelis did not appear to be particularly alarmed. 

Two days later, on 16 May, the crisis took on a more serious aspect as the 
Egyptians made their initial request for the removal of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF). This action prompted President Johnson to sound out 
the Israelis regarding their intentions and to consult with the British and French. 
On 17 May, Johnson sent Israeli prime minister Levy Eshkol the first of several 
letters exchanged during the crisis in which he urged restraint and specifically 
asked to be informed before Israel took any action. “I am sure you will 
understand that I cannot accept any responsibilities on behalf of the United States 
for situations which arise as the result of actions on which we are not consulted. ''6 

From the outset, then, Johnson seemed to want to avoid war, restrain the 
Israelis, and gain allied support for any action that might be taken. Two possible 
alternative courses of action seem not to have been seriously considered at this point. 
One might have been to stand aside and let the Israelis act as they saw fit, even to the 
extent of going to war.” The danger, of course, was that Israel might get into trouble 
and turn to the United States for help. Johnson seemed to fear this possibility 
d 

5. On this incident, which in the words of Israeli chief of staff Yitzhak Rabin caught Israel 
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Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin (Six Years, Six Days) (Tel Aviv: Am Oved, 1968), p. 144. 
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for keeping the Straits [of Tiran] open. If we failed, our last hope was to negotiate with Nasser's Vice 
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throughout the crisis, despite all the intelligence predictions that Israel would easily 
win a war against Egypt alone or against all the surrounding Arab countries. 

The second alternative that was not taken seriously at the outset of the crisis 
was bold unilateral US action opposing Nasir’s challenge to the status quo. Here 
the problems were twofold. A quarrel with Egypt might inflame the situation and 
weaken US influence throughout the Arab world. The Suez precedent, and what 
it had done to British and French positions in the region, was very much in the 
minds of key US officials; Nasir was not noted for backing down when challenged. 
Moreover, US military assets were deeply committed in Vietnam, so a full-scale 
military confrontation with Egypt was ruled out. Even if US forces had been 
available, Congress was in no mood to countenance unilateral military action, 
even in support of Israel. Therefore, Washington’s initial effort was directed 
toward restraining Israel and building a multilateral context for any US action, 
whether diplomatic or military. 

Eshkol’s reply to Johnson’s letter reached Washington the following day, 18 
May. The Israeli prime minister blamed Syria for the increase in tension and 
stated that Egypt must remove its troops from the Sinai. Then, appealing directly 
to Johnson, Eshkol requested that the United States reaffirm its commitment to 
Israeli security and inform the Soviet Union, in particular, of this commitment. 
Johnson wrote to Soviet premier Alexi Kosygin the next day, affirming the US 
position of support for Israel, as requested, but suggesting in addition a ‘‘joint 
initiative of the two powers to prevent the dispute between Israel and the UAR 
[United Arab Republic] and Syria from drifting into war.’’8 

After Egypt's initial request on 16 May for the withdrawal of UNEF from 
border positions, there was the danger that Nasir might overplay his hand by also 
closing the Strait of Tiran to the Israelis. Apparently unknown to some US 
policymakers, US commitments concerning the international status of the strait 
were explicit. The Israelis previously had been promised that they could count on 
US support to keep the strait open. In a little-known addendum to the US position 
that had been given to the Israelis in the form of a February 11, 1957, 
aide-memoire by then-secretary of state John Foster Dulles, the United States had 
recognized Israel's right, under Article 51 of the UN Charter, to use force to open 
the strait if it was ever closed by force.? 

In light of these dangers, one might have expected the United States to have 
taken some action after 16 May aimed at preventing the complete removal of 
UNEF. The record released to date, however, shows no sign of an urgent 
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approach to UN secretary-general U Thant, and by the evening of 18 May, U 
Thant had responded positively to a formal Egyptian government request that all 
UNEF troops leave Egyptian territory. 

From 19 May until midday on 22 May, Nasir took no action to close the strait, 
nor did he make any threat to do so. Perhaps he was waiting to see how Israel and the 
United States, among others, would react to UNEF's withdrawal. Heikal's account 
indicates that he was also anxious about Soviet reaction.!? There was no direct US 
approach to Nasir authorized until 22 May, the day he announced the closure of the 
strait; and the actual message was not delivered until 23 May. No public statements 
were made reaffirming the US position that the strait was an international waterway, 
nor did the reputedly pro-Israeli president respond to Eshkol's request for a public 
declaration of the United States' commitment to Israel's security until 23 May. 

The day before Nasir's 22 May speech at Bir Gifgafa announcing the closure 
of the strait to Israeli shipping, Johnson sent a second letter to Eshkol reassuring 
him that the Soviet Union understood the US commitment to Israel. At the same 
time, however, Johnson sought to explain why he could not make a public 
statement on the consequences of a blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba. He did, 
however, refer to the need for "suitable measures either through the UN or 
independent of that international organization" to deal with the crisis.!! 

On 22 May, Johnson finally sent a letter to the Egyptian leader. The thrust of 
the message was to assure Nasir of the friendship of the United States, while 
urging him to avoid any step that might lead to war. In addition, Johnson offered 
to send Vice President Hubert Humphrey to Cairo. Johnson ended the letter with 
words that he had personally added: ‘I look forward to our working out a program 
that will be acceptable and constructive for our respective peoples.” The message 
was not delivered by ambassador-designate Richard Nolte until the following day, 
by which time the strait had already been declared closed to Israeli shipping and 
strategic cargoes bound for Israel.!? 

Johnson informed Eshkol that same day that he was writing to the Egyptian 
and Syrian leaders warning them not to take actions that might lead to hostilities. 
z= 
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In addition, another message from Johnson to Kosygin was also sent on 22 May. 
Reiterating his suggestion of joint action to calm the situation, Johnson stated: 


The increasing harassment of Israel by elements based in Syria, with attendant 
reactions within Israel and within the Arab world, has brought the area close to major 
violence. Your and our ties to nations of the area could bring us into difficulties which 
I am confident neither of us seeks. It would appear a time for each of us to use our 
influence to the full in the course of moderation, including our influence over action by 
the United Nations.!3 


These messages, which might have helped to calm the situation at an earlier 
date, were rendered meaningless by the next major escalation of the crisis.!4 The 
well-intentioned US initiative of 22 May was too little and too late. Shortly after 
midnight Egyptian time 22-23 May, Nasir's speech announcing the closure of the 
strait was broadcast. 


THE CRISIS OVER THE STRAIT 


If Johnson had feared that Israel might resort to force unilaterally before 23 May, 
the danger now became acutely real. Therefore, he requested through diplomatic 
channels that Israel not make any military move for at least 48 hours.!5 During the 
day of 23 May, arrangements were made for Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban to 
visit Washington for talks prior to any Israeli unilateral action. Johnson also decided 
to provide Israel with military assistance worth about $70 million, but he rejected an 
Israeli request for a US destroyer to visit the port of Eilat.16 

US diplomacy then went into high gear. Johnson issued a forceful public 
statement on 23 May to the effect that ‘‘The United States considers the gulf to be an 
international waterway and feels that a blockade of Israeli shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of peace. The right of free, innocent passage of the 
international waterway is a vital interest of the international community.’’!7 

In Tel Aviv, US ambassador Walworth Barbour repeated the request for a 
48-hour delay prior to any unilateral Israeli action and raised the possibility of 
pursuing a British idea of a multinational naval force to protect maritime rights in 
EE 
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the event that UN action failed to resolve the crisis. Eban's trip to Washington 
was designed in part to explore the feasibility of this idea. 

In Washington, Israeli ambassador Avraham Harman and Minister Ephraim 
Evron met with Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs Eugene Rostow and 
were told that “‘the United States had decided in favor of an appeal to the Security 
Council. . . . The object is to call for restoring the status quo as it was before . . . the 
blockade announcement. Rostow explained that the congressional reaction compels 
a president to take this course.’’!8 Rostow reportedly referred to the realities created 
by the Vietnam War in describing Johnson's approach to the blockade. 

As US policy began to move toward consideration of multilateral action to break 
the blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, Johnson understandably was concerned about 
congressional attitudes. On 23 May, Secretary Rusk briefed the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and reported back to Johnson that Congress 
would support Israel, but was opposed to unilateral US action.!? In an effort to build 
public support for the administration, the president called former president Dwight 
Eisenhower, who confirmed that in 1957 the United States had recognized that, if 
force were used to close the strait, Israel would be within its rights under Article 51 
ofthe UN Charter to respond with force.2? George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
(American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organization), was also 
asked to issue a statement in support of administration policy. 

The basic elements of Johnson's approach to the crisis as of 23 May were the _ 
following: 


m Try to prevent war by restraining Israel and warning the Egyptians and 
Soviets. 

E Build public and congressional support for the idea of an international effort 
to reopen the Strait of Tiran. (Unilateral US action was ruled out without much 
consideration.) 

m Make an effort through the UN Security Council to open the strait. If that 
failed, as was anticipated, a multilateral declaration in support of free shipping 
would be drawn up; this would be followed, as the British had suggested, by a 
multinational naval force transiting the strait. 


Noteworthy is the continuing reluctance either to consider unilateral US 
action or to ''unleash Israel," as a second option came to be known. These 
alternatives had been ruled out virtually from the beginning, and even the closure 
of the strait did not lead to a reevaluation of the initial policy. Instead, the key 
elements of policy dating from 17 May—restrain Israel from taking unilateral 
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action and gain allied support for any action—were merely embellished as 
conditions changed. 

A complex multilateral plan was designed, which would surely be supported 
by Congress and public opinion, but could it produce results rapidly enough to 
ensure the other element in the US approach—restraint of Israel? A dilemma 
clearly existed. In order to keep Israel from acting on its own—as even the United 
States acknowledged it had a right to do in order to reopen the strait—an 
acceptable alternative had to be presented. The stronger the stand of the United 
States and the firmer its commitment to action, the more likely it was that Israel 
could be restrained; by the same token, the less likely it was that Nasir would 
probe further. Yet a strong US stand was incompatible with the desire for 
multilateral action, which had to be tried, in Johnson's view, in order to ensure 
congressional and public support. Such support was essential at a time of 
controversy over the US role in Vietnam. 

At the National Security Council meeting held on 24 May, Secretary Rusk 
reviewed the broad strategy that had been decided upon. He noted that the Senate 
was unanimous in its view that the United States should work through the United 
Nations and multilaterally. ‘“The President then said he would like to hear views 
on what we do if all these other measures fail. We should play out the UN and 
other multilateral efforts until they are exhausted. 'I want to play every card in the 
UN, but I’ve never relied on it to save me when I'm going down for the third time. 
I want to see Wilson and De Gaulle out there with their ships all lined up too.' But 
all of these things have a way of falling apart. He mentioned, for instance, early 
congressional support for his actions in Vietnam. Therefore, we have to figure out 
what we can do if all these other courses fail.”’2! 


EBAN’S VISIT TO WASHINGTON 


The impending visit of Israeli foreign minister Eban to Washington served as 
a catalyst for the further definition of a US plan of action for dealing with the 
closure of the Strait of Tiran. The key to Johnson's policy on the eve of Eban's 
visit was the British idea of a multinational naval force. On 24 May, Undersec- 
retary Eugene Rostow met with the British minister of state for foreign affairs, 
George Thomson, and an admiral of the Royal Navy to discuss the British 
proposal. They agreed to try for a public declaration on freedom of shipping 
through the Strait of Tiran, to be signed by as many countries as possible; a 
multinational naval force would then be set up, composed of ships from as many 
maritime countries as were prepared to act; and the flotilla, soon to be known as 
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the “Red Sea Regatta," would then pass through the strait.22 Rostow talked to 
Johnson later in the day about the plan and found the president in a receptive 
frame of mind toward it. 

Johnson was scheduled to make a trip to Canada on 25 May, and he used the 
occasion to seek Prime Minister Lester Pearson's support for the multinational 
fleet idea.23 Meanwhile, the Pentagon was charged with coming up with a concrete 
plan for the formation of a naval force. At this point, consensus began to erode. 
While some Pentagon analysts reported that the United States was capable of 
managing a crisis involving possible military intervention in the Middle East as 
well as Vietnam, it was widely believed that Israel could deal with the Arab threat 
perfectly well on its own and that there was no need for a costly US commitment 
of forces. In any event, it would take time to get the necessary forces in place to 
challenge Nasir's blockade. At one point in the crisis, for example, Earle 
Wheeler, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, noted that anti-submarine 
capabilities would be required and that two weeks would be needed to bring the 
appropriate ships to the area.?4 

The Department of State, at least at the top levels, was, by contrast, 
enthusiastic about the idea of a multilateral fleet. Secretary Rusk endorsed it and 
Undersecretary Rostow became its chief advocate. From their point of view, the 
fact that it was a flawed military concept was less important than its politically 
attractive features. First, it would associate other nations with the United States 
in defense of an important principle—freedom of navigation—and in the upholding 
of a commitment to Israel. Second, it would deflate Nasir's prestige, which was 
once again on the rise, without putting him in an impossible position. If Nasir 
wanted to back down from confrontation with Israel, the fleet would provide him 
with an honorable excuse to do so. The Department of State, therefore, set out to 
find cosigners of the maritime declaration and donors of ships for the fleet. This 
essentially political task was what the Department of State was best at perform- 
ing; the planning of the fleet was the province of the Department of Defense. 
Unfortunately, there was little coordination between the two. 

Foreign Minister Eban arrived in Washington on the afternoon of 25 May. His 
first talks were held at the Department of State at 5:00 P.M. The result was to sow 
confusion among US policymakers, who had just adjusted to the crisis and 
thought they saw a way out of it. Eban, who had left Israel with instructions to 
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22. Johnson, Vantage Point, p. 292; Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin, p. 143; Bar-Zohar, 
Embassies in Crisis, p. 98. 

23. Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 123; Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin, pp. 145-6; 
interview with Eugene Rostow, New Haven, CT, February 17, 1969. 

24. During the National Security Council meeting on 24 May, Wheeler said that ‘‘it would be 
harder to open the Gulf of Aqaba than we had at first thought. Because of the two Egyptian submarines 
in the Red Sea, we would need a ASW [anti-submarine warfare] unit, the nearest of which is now in 
Singapore—two weeks away." Shortly thereafter, ‘‘a brief discussion of possible presence of 
unconventional weapons followed.” ‘‘Record of National Security Council Meeting held on May 24, 
1967 at 12 noon—Discussion of Middle East Crisis,” p. 3, Top Secret (declassified October 14, 1983). 
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discuss US plans to reopen the Strait of Tiran, arrived in the United States to find 
new instructions awaiting him.25 No longer was he to emphasize the issue of the 
strait. A more urgent danger, that of an imminent Egyptian attack, had overshad- 
owed the blockade. Eban was instructed to inform the highest authorities of this 
new threat to peace and to request an official statement from the United States 
that an attack on Israel would be viewed as an attack on the United States.26 
Despite his own skepticism, Eban followed his instructions in his first meeting 
with Secretary Rusk, Undersecretary Rostow, and Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Battle. 

Rusk quickly ended the meeting so that he could confer with Johnson about 
the new situation. The meeting with Eban resumed at 6:00 P.M. with a working 
dinner, at which Rostow, Battle, Deputy Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs Foy Kohler, Assistant Secretary for International Organizations Affairs 
Joseph Sisco, Department of State legal adviser Leonard Meeker, and Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs Town- 
send Hoopes were among the US participants. The Israelis were told that US 
sources could not confirm that there was an Egyptian plan to attack. Nonetheless, 
the Egyptians would be warned against the use of force, and Moscow would be 
asked to make a parallel demarche. Discussion then shifted to the British 
proposal, including the declaration of maritime powers on freedom of shipping 
through the strait, its endorsement by the United Nations, and the multinational 
fleet. Israel was once again warned not to preempt.?? The opinion was put forward 
on the US side that Egypt would not resist the fleet when the time came; first, 
however, the declaration of maritime powers must be issued, debate in the United 
Nations must proceed, and only then could the ships move. US public opinion, it 
was stressed, must be convinced that all avenues had been explored before force 
was used. After the talks ended, Israeli ambassador Harman returned to the 
Department of State at about midnight to reemphasize Israel's need for a concrete 
TERATE 

25. These instructions were sent at the instigation of Chief of Staff Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
eager to force a US decision. Either Johnson would have to commit himself to concrete action, or 
Israel would be free to act on its own. See Yitzhak Rabin, The Rabin Memoirs (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1979), pp. 86-9; Gideon Raphael, Destination Peace (New York: Stein and Day, 1981), pp. 
144-5; Abba Eban, An Autobiography (New York: Random House, 1977), pp. 348-9; and Steven L. 
Spiegel, The Other Arab-Israeli Conflict: Making America’s Middle East Policy, From Truman to 
Reagan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), p. 450, footnote 95, for a slightly different 
version. 

26. Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, p. 386, and, with more detail, idem, 
Decisions in Crisis: Israel, 1967 and 1973 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980), pp. 130-2; 
Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 109; Moshe Dayan, Moshe Dayan: Story of My Life, An 
Autobiography (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1975), p. 329. 

27. Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, pp. 386-7; Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, 
pp. 111-13. Eugene Rostow called in Egyptian ambassador Mustafa Kemal and warned that Egypt 
must not attack Israel. The Soviets were also asked to use their influence to restrain Nasir, which they 
reportedly did. Their ambassadors in Cairo and Tel Aviv called on Nasir and Eshkol in the early hours 


of 27 May to urge restraint. Heikal, Cairo Documents, p. 244; Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin, 
pp. 145-6. 
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and precise statement of US intentions.28 He also warned that Israel could not 
accept any plan in which the strait might be opened to all ships except those of 
Israel. 

US intelligence experts spent the night of 25-26 May analyzing the Israeli 
claim that an Egyptian attack was imminent. Several specific items had been 
presented by the Israelis in making their case, and, by the morning of 26 May, the 
intelligence community had analyzed each of these charges and concluded that an 
attack was not pending.?? The Israelis suffered a loss of credibility at an important 
moment, and Johnson seems to have become suspicious that he was being 
pressured to make commitments that he either could not make, such as a 
statement that he would view an attack on Israel as an attack on the United States, 
or that he did not want to make yet, such as a precise plan for the multinational 
fleet. 

Johnson was reluctant to see Eban on Friday, 26 May. He knew that it would 
be an important, perhaps crucial, meeting. The Israeli cabinet was to meet on 
Sunday, and what he told Eban might make the difference between war and peace. 
The Israelis were pressing for a specific commitment, for a detailed plan, for 
promises to act, and for understanding in the event Israel were to take matters into 
its own hands. Faced with these pressures, Johnson tried to stall. Rusk called 
Ambassador Harman early in the morning to find out whether Eban could stay in 
Washington through Saturday. This would allow Johnson to learn the results of 
Secretary-General U Thant's mission to Cairo. Eban, stressing the importance of 
the Sunday cabinet meeting, said that he had to leave Friday evening for Israel.39 

During the morning of 26 May, Eban went to the Pentagon, where he met 
with Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, Chairman Wheeler, CIA director 
Richard Helms, and Townsend Hoopes. There he was given the results of the 
intelligence review of the previous night. No evidence could be found that Egypt 
was planning to attack. In addition, Eban was told, both the CIA and the Pentagon 
were convinced that Israel would easily win if hostilities were to begin, no matter 
who struck first. The fighting would not last a week. This was probably more 
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28. Brecher, Decisions in Israel’s Foreign Policy, pp. 387-8. Harman saw Eugene Rostow and 
Joseph Sisco. 

29. Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 114. We now know that the Egyptian military, in 
particular Deputy Supreme Commander Abd al-Hakim Amr and the air force commander, General 
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Embassies in Crisis, p. 115. 
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reassuring to the US military, which did not want to be called upon to intervene, 
than it was to the Israelis.?! 

Meanwhile, Secretary Rusk and Undersecretary Rostow had prepared a 
policy memorandum for the president. A meeting was scheduled for noon to 
discuss it and to plan for the Eban meeting. National Security Adviser Walt 
Rostow called Israeli minister Evron during the morning to request a delay in 
Eban's meeting with the president, claiming that Johnson was busy studying the 
1957 documents on the US commitment concerning the strait. 

Rusk's memo to the president began with a review of his talk with Eban the 
previous evening, including the Israeli information that an Egyptian and Syrian 
attack was imminent and the request for a public statement of US support for 
Israel against such aggression. Eban, it was stated, would not press this point with , 
Johnson, and the president's talk could concentrate on the British proposal. Rusk 
then outlined two basic options: 


m ''to let the Israelis decide how best to protect their own national interests, 
in the light of the advice we have given them: i.e., to ‘unleash’ them." 

m “to take a positive position, but not a final commitment, on the British 
proposal.’’32 


Rusk recommended strongly against the first option. Noting that the British l 
cabinet would meet on the multinational fleet plan the following day, Rusk gave his 
endorsement to the second option, which he then reviewed in some detail. Included 
in his outline was the idea that a UN force should take a position along both sides of 
the Israeli-Egyptian frontier. If Egypt were to refuse, Israel might accept. 

Eban’s need for a strong commitment from Johnson was made clear in the 
Rusk memorandum. Congressional views were reviewed and the option of 
unilateral US action was referred to with caution. A draft joint resolution of the 
Congress was being prepared to support international action on the strait. In 
closing, Rusk referred to the possibility of offering Israel economic and military 
aid to help offset the strains of continuing mobilization.*? 

On 26 May, shortly after noon, President Johnson convened at the White 
House the first and only full-scale staff meeting held during the crisis. Present 
were Vice President Humphrey, Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, National Security Adviser Walt Rostow, Undersecretary Eugene 
Rostow, Chairman Wheeler of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Director Helms of the 
CIA, Assistant Secretary Battle, Assistant Secretary Sisco, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance, Press Secretary George Christian, and unofficial advisers 


31. Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin, pp. 146-7; Brecher, Decisions in Crisis, p. 390; 
Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 117, claims that McNamara expressed his opposition to the 
multilateral naval fleet at this meeting. 

32. "Memorandum for the President: Your Conversation with the Israeli Foreign Minister,” 
May 26, 1967, Secret (declassified and sanitized, August 30, 1982). 

33. Ibid. 
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Justice Abe Fortas, former undersecretary of state George Ball, and Clark 
Clifford. Wheeler began with a military briefing, which included the evidence 
available on each side's force postures. Wheeler expressed the judgment that 
Israel could stay at its current level of mobilization for two months without 
serious trouble. In a military sense, then, time did not seem to be running out. 
Rusk followed with a review of the diplomatic situation, especially his talks the 
previous night with Eban. Rusk told the group that he had cautioned Israel not to 
launch a preemptive strike. McNamara then spoke of his morning session with 
Eban in which the Israeli foreign minister had raised the issue of US commitments 
made in 1957 as part of the negotiations that resulted in Israel's withdrawal from 
the Sinai. These consisted of the aide-memoire of February 11, 1957, signed by 
then-secretary of state Dulles, which stated that the United States considered the 
Strait of Tiran to be an international waterway. Eban was apparently trying to 
extend this and other statements made at the time into a US commitment to use 
force if necessary to reopen the strait. On the US side, the most that was 
acknowledged was that Dulles had said that the United States recognized Israel's 
right, under Article 51 of the UN Charter, to use force to open the strait if it were 
closed by force. i 

One by one, each of Johnson’s advisers then expressed his views. Discussion 
turned to the idea of a multinational fleet, with McNamara stating his disapproval 
of the idea on military grounds.34 Rusk reported on U Thant’s talks in Cairo, 
which had elicited from Nasir a promise not to take preemptive action and had led 
to some discussion of how the blockade might be modified. Rusk then introduced 
a phrase which was to be repeated to the Israelis frequently in the coming two 
weeks: ''Israel will not be alone unless it decides to go alone.’’35 To Rusk, it 
clearly mattered who opened fire first.36 Johnson, who seemed to be reassured by 
the judgment that the military situation would not deteriorate suddenly, spoke of 
the maritime effort approvingly, terming it his ‘‘hole card" for his talk with Eban. 
He realized, however, that this might not be enough for Eban. He asked his 
advisers if they thought Eban would misinterpret this as a ‘‘cold shoulder." 
Johnson expressed his feeling that he could not make a clear commitment to use 
force, because of congressional sentiment. 
[e e| 

34. McNamara did not oppose the president's policy, however. 

35. See Rusk's handwritten draft using these words, Johnson Library (declassified June 27, 
1983). This key sentence was used frequently in later communications, sometimes in slightly different 
forms. The Israelis spent considerable time trying to figure out if the message constituted a subtle form 
of encouragement to act on their own. To Rusk, it seems, it did not. Rusk's handwritten draft was 
edited by Johnson, who added the phrase ‘We cannot imagine that it will make this decision” right 
after the ‘go alone” sentence. This became the aide-memoire handed to Eban during the meeting that 
evening. See marked-up draft of the aide-memoire, Johnson Library, May 26, 1967, Secret (declassi- 
fied September 21, 1983). 

36. The view was expressed that no overt act of aggression had yet occurred. Until Egypt 


resorted to the use of armed force, according to this argument, the US commitment to Israel would not 
be activated. 
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Fortas joined the discussion, stating that the problem was to keep Israel from 
making a first strike. This required a US commitment that an Israeli ship would get 
through the strait. Fortas recommended that Johnson promise to use whatever 
force was necessary. Johnson said that he was in no position to make such a 
promise. Eban was not going to get everything that he wanted. Congress, he said, 
was unanimously against taking a stronger stand. He wondered aloud if he would 
regret on Monday not having given Eban more on Friday. Then he left the 
meeting. The others talked on for a few minutes, with both McNamara and Rusk 
taking a strong stand that Israel would be on its own if it decided to strike first. 
Fortas countered by saying that Johnson could not credibly say to Israel that it 
would be alone. The president did not have the choice of standing on the 
sidelines.37 

Thus were the two main schools of thought among Johnson's advisers 
presented. The president seemed to be taking his cues from McNamara and Rusk, 
but he no doubt was also attentive to what Fortas was saying. The drama of the 
next few days in US policy circles involved the gradual shift on Johnson's part 
from supporting Rusk's ‘‘red-light’’ views to siding with Fortas, who began to 
argue that Israel should be allowed to act on its own if the United States was 
unwilling to use force to reopen the strait—the ''yellow-light" view. 

By late afternoon, the Israelis were becoming anxious to set a definite time 
for Eban's meeting with the president. Minister Evron called Walt Rostow and 
was invited to come to the White House to talk. Johnson, he was told, did not 
want any leaks to the press from the meeting and several details of the visit had 
to be discussed. While Evron was in his office, Rostow contacted Johnson, who, 
upon learning of Evron's presence, asked him in for an informal talk. Johnson 
knew and liked Evron, and presumably felt that it would be useful to convey his 
position through Evron prior to the more formal meeting with Eban. 

Johnson began by stressing that any US action would require congressional 
support of the president. He repeated this point several times. Talks at the United 
Nations, although not expected to produce anything, were an important part of 
the process of building support. On a more positive note, Johnson mentioned the 
multinational fleet effort. He acknowledged that Israel, as a sovereign state, had 
the right to act alone, but, in that case, the United States would feel no obligation 
for any consequences which might ensue. He stated that he did not believe Israel 
would carry out such unilateral action. In closing, Johnson stressed that he was 
not a coward, that he did not renege on his promises, but that he would not be 
[d 

37. The above summary is from rough notes of the meeting taken by Harold Saunders, May 26, 
1967. See also Donald Neff, Warriors for Jerusalem: The Six Days That Changed the Middle East 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984), pp. 142-3, especially for the text of Walt Rostow's 
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rushed into a course of action that might endanger the United States simply 
because Israel had set Sunday as a deadline.38 

Eban arrived at the White House unannounced while Evron was with the 
president. After some confusion, their meeting began shortly after 7:00 P.M. The 
Americans present included Johnson, McNamara, Walt Rostow, Eugene Rostow, 
Joseph Sisco, and George Christian. In response to Eban's appeal that the United 
States live up to its explicit commitments, Johnson emphasized that he had 
termed the blockade illegal and that he was working on a plan to reopen the strait. 
He noted that he did not have the authority to say that an attack on Israel would 
be considered an attack on the United States. He again stressed the two basic 
premises of US policy: any action must have congressional support, and it must 
be multilateral. He told Eban that he was fully aware of what three past presidents 
had said, but their statements were ''not worth five cents” if the people and 
Congress did not support the president. 

Twice Johnson repeated the phrase that Rusk had coined: *'Israel will not be 
alone unless it decides to go alone." He said that he could not imagine Israel 
making a precipitate decision. In case Eban doubted his personal courage, 
Johnson stressed that he was ‘‘not a feeble mouse or a coward." Twice Eban 
asked the president if he could tell the cabinet that Johnson would do everything 
in his power to get the gulf open to all shipping, including that of Israel. Johnson 
replied, **Yes.''?» Eban was given an aide-memoire spelling out US policy: 


The United States has its own Constitutional processes, which are basic to its 
actions on matters involving war and peace. The Secretary-General has not yet 
reported to the UN Security Council and the Council has not yet demonstrated what 
it may or may not be able or willing to do, although the United States will press for 
prompt action in the UN. 

I have already publicly stated this week our views on the safety of Israel and on the 
Strait of Tiran. Regarding the Strait, we plan to pursue vigorously the measures which 
can be taken by maritime nations to assure that the Strait and the Gulf remain open to 
free and innocent passage of the vessels of all nations. 

I must emphasize the necessity for Israel not to make itself responsible for the 
initiation of hostilities. Israel will not be alone unless it decides to go alone. We cannot 
imagine that it will make this decision.4 

er 

38. Brecher, Decisions in Israel’s Foreign Policy, pp. 390-1, provides the full text of Evron’s 
official account of his meeting with Johnson. 

39. “Memorandum of Conversation," May 26, 1967, Secret/Nodis (drafted by Joseph Sisco) 
(sanitized and declassified September 21, 1983). See also Brecher, Decisions in Israel’s Foreign 
Policy, p. 392; Johnson, Vantage Point, p. 293, says he told Eban the United States would use “any 
and all means” to open the strait. The official transcript, however, reports on pp. 7-8 that Eban, 
choosing his words carefully, said, “I would not be wrong if I told the Prime Minister that your 
disposition is to make every possible effort to assure that the Strait and the Gulf will remain open to 
free and innocent passage?” The president responded, “Yes.” 

40. From ‘‘Memorandum of Conversation," May 26, 1967, Secret/Nodis (drafted by Joseph 


Sisco) (sanitized and declassified September 21, 1983). Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, 
pp. 392-3, gives a slightly different version of the aide-memoire. 
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As Eban left the White House, Johnson turned to his advisers and stated: 
“Tve failed. They'll go." 


PRELUDE TO WAR 


Johnson was aware of the awkwardness of the policy he was pursuing. The 
multinational fleet effort would take time, and even then might fall through for any 
number of reasons. The alternative of unilateral US action was not seriously 
considered. Congress was obviously a major concern, and behind Congress lay 
the realities of the Vietnam conflict. Johnson understood that Israel was subject to 
a different set of pressures and might be forced to go to war. In that case, 
however, the United States, he had said, would not be committed to act. He 
apparently still wanted the Israelis to hold off on military action, but as time went 
by he seems to have become resigned to letting the Israelis take whatever action 
they felt was necessary. Above all, he was not prepared to give the Israelis the one 
thing that might have kept them from acting on their own—a firm guarantee to use 
force if necessary to reopen the strait. Eban had almost extracted such a promise, 
but in Johnson's mind it was clearly hedged by references to US constitutional 
processes and *'every possible effort.’’4? 

What Johnson had asked for was time—time for the fleet idea to be explored, 
for passions to cool, for compromises to be explored. He had tried to pin the 
Israelis down with a commitment to give him two weeks, beginning about 27 May. 
On that day, the Soviets had informed Johnson that they had information that 
Israel was planning to attack. The president replied to Kosygin and sent a message 
to Eshkol, which reached him on 28 May, repeating the information from Moscow 
and warning Israel against starting hostilities. Meanwhile, it was decided to 
initiate further contacts with Nasir and to that end retired ambassador Charles 
Yost was sent to Cairo to assist ambassador-designate Nolte in his dealings with 
the Egyptians, and former Treasury secretary Robert Anderson, who had long 
had contacts with Nasir, was requested to talk to the latter privately, in order to 
help set up an exchange of visits at the vice presidential level. (Nolte, not having 
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41. Interview with Eugene Rostow, February 17, 1969; Jonathan Howe, Multicrises (Cam- 
bridge, MA: MIT Press, 1971), pp. 362-7. Howe quotes White House aide John Roche to the effect that 
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42. From the official transcript. See footnote 39. 
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presented his credentials as ambassador, did not have access to Nasir, and 
Washington felt direct contact with him was important.) 

Rusk followed up Johnson's message to Eshkol with one of his own to 
Ambassador Barbour, for transmittal to the Israelis: ‘‘With the assurance of 
international determination to make every effort to keep the strait open to the flags 
of all nations, unilateral action on the part of Israel would be irresponsible and 
catastrophic.''^* Rusk also paralleled Johnson's message to Kosygin, which had 
called for a US-Soviet effort to find a prompt solution to the Strait of Tiran issue, 
with a message to Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko calling for a two-week 
moratorium on Egypt's closure of the strait. Johnson's message to Eshkol had its 
intended effect. At its Sunday meeting, the cabinet seemed evenly split on the 
issue of whether to go to war or not. Eshkol, reflecting on Johnson's letter and 
Eban's report of his talks, decided to accede to the president's request. 

From this point on, many Washington officials began to act as if they had at 
least two weeks in which to work toward a solution. The critical period, it was. 
felt, would begin after Sunday, 11 June. Although there was reason to believe that 
the Israelis would stay their hand until that date, as Johnson had requested, it was 
clear that such a pledge would lose validity if the situation on the ground or within 
Israel were to change substantially. In the ensuing days, changes did, indeed, 
occur. 


INFORMAL CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


Around this time, Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, presumably with 
Johnson’s blessing, acted as an informal intermediary with Israeli ambassador 
Harman.4 Fortas and Harman were close personal friends. During late May and 
the first days of June, Harman met with Fortas on a regular basis, and with 
considerable regularity Fortas talked to the president by telephone. The Israelis 
had every reason to assume that they were dealing with one of Johnson's true 
confidants, although Harman reportedly did not view his talks with Fortas as 
constituting an alternative channel for dealing with the US government. He and 
Evron, who also talked to Fortas, did know, of course, that they were dealing with 
someone who was close to Johnson and whose views deserved careful attention. 
They were also dealing with a man who was deeply committed to Israel and who 
seems to have been suspicious of the Department of State, and of Secretary of 
State Rusk in particular.*6 What they heard from Fortas would be one more piece 
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of evidence that could be used in trying to fathom Johnson's thinking. 

Eban's report of Johnson's views was not universally credited in Israel. Some 
thought that he had misunderstood the import of the phrase “‘Israel will not be 
alone unless it decides to go alone.” It was not an absolute prohibition. In fact, 
Johnson had acknowledged that Israel had the right to act on its own, but he had 
urged them not to do so, at least not right away. Also, he had made it clear that 
he could not do much to help if they got into trouble. Over the next several days, 
the Israelis mounted a major effort to check on exactly where Johnson stood and 
to signal that time was working against Israeli interests. Central to this effort was 
a visit to Washington by Meir Amit, head of Mossad, Israel's intelligence service, 
who traveled under an assumed name on 30 May. 

As the Israelis were setting out to determine Johnson's views with precision, 
the president was settling into a long weekend at his Texas ranch. None of his 
foreign policy advisers accompanied him, although they were able to stay in 
regular touch by telephone and cables. Much of his time over the Memorial Day 
weekend—which extended from Saturday, 27 May, until his return to the White 
House very early Wednesday morning, 31 May—was spent in the company of 
Arthur and Mathilde Krim, Mary Lasker, and Jake Jacobsen, a former legal 
adviser.? All were involved in Democratic Party politics, and the Krims and 
Lasker were major financial contributors to the party. Johnson may have been 
thinking about the party that weekend, since he was scheduled to speak at a 
fund-raising event in New York on 3 June. Arthur Krim was to preside, and the 
audience would certainly be keenly interested in what the president said about the 
Middle East and Israel. Senator Robert Kennedy was also scheduled to be there, 
and Johnson may well have been concerned about Kennedy's efforts to win 
Democratic support away from him.4 In short, he had more than the Middle East 
and Vietnam on his mind as he raced around his ranch with his guests.*? 


CHANGES IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND WASHINGTON 


Just before Meir Amit's arrival in Washington, an extremely important 
change occurred in the Middle East situation. Jordan's King Hussein, under great 
pressure to join the Arab nationalist mainstream, had flown to Cairo and signed a 
mutual-defense pact with Nasir. He returned to Jordan with Egyptian general Abd 


m 
Supreme Court (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1972), p. 139. Both Kalman and Shogun relied on 
Daniel Levitt as a source. 

47. Neff, Warriors for Jerusalem, pp. 156-8, provides fascinating background about Mathilde 
Krim, her conversion to Judaism, and her early days as an agent for the Irgun. 

48. On Kennedy’s position, see Dean Rusk, As I Saw It (New York: W. W. Norton, 1990), p. 
385: “Bobby Kennedy, then a Senator from New York, told McNamara and me, ‘I don't know what 
you fellows in Washington think about the attitude of my Jewish friends in New York, but they don't 
want any part of this [US-led multilateral fleet]."' 

49. National Archives, Presidential Diaries, April 1, 1967 to June 30, 1967 (Microfilm, Part II, 
Reel 9), especially May 27-31, 1967. 
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al-Mun‘im Riyadh, who would head the joint Jordanian-Egyptian military com- 
mand. Walt Rostow saw this as a major turning point and underscored the military 
danger represented by the reported presence of Egyptian commandos in Jordan. 
From this point on, he believed, Arab actions were making war virtually 
inevitable. Unless the Arabs backed down, or unless enough time was available 
for US power to make itself felt, Israel was bound to take matters into its own 
hands.5o 

In Washington on 30 and 31 May, mixed signals were being given precisely on 
this crucial issue of whether or not the United States had the means and the will 
to break the blockade of the Strait of Tiran. A proposed joint declaration of 
maritime powers had been shown to the Israeli ambassador, but it made no 
mention of the use of force to break the blockade.5! 

Eshkol replied to Johnson's letter of 28 May on 30 May, noting that US 
assurances to take ''any and all measures to open the straits” had played a role in 
Israel's decisions not to go to war and to agree to wait for ‘‘a week or two.’’52 
Within that time frame, Eshkol urged, a naval escort must move through the 
strait. Apprised of this message on 31 May, Johnson became angry, claiming that 
he had not given Israel a blank check in the form of a promise to use *'any and all 
measures,” but rather had stressed that he would make every effort within his 
constitutional authority. Walt Rostow was told to contact Evron to ensure that 
there should be no misunderstanding on this point. Evron replied by warning of 
the implications of what seemed to be a weakening of the US commitment.5 
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50. Telephone interview with Walt Rostow, October 16, 1991; Walt Rostow, The Diffusion of 
Power: An Essay in Recent History (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1972), pp. 417-19. 

51. On May 30, 1967, Rusk and McNamara prepared a joint memorandum for the president that 
recommended a number of steps to ‘‘test’’ Egyptian intentions regarding the blockade. For example, 
consideration was given to a plan for sending an Israeli-owned ship into the Gulf of Aqaba. ‘‘[I]f that 
passed without interference, we might attempt passage with a more 'strategic cargo' (e.g., oil). Within 
this period, such tests would involve no armed escort and no counteraction in the event passage was 
refused. The purpose would be to clarify the limits of UAR policy and to build a public case for support 
of free passage.” A stronger military option was also being considered. In both cases, consultation 
with Congress would be essential. ‘‘While it is true that many Congressional doves may be in the 
process of conversion to hawks, the problem of ‘Tonkin Gulfitis’ remains serious.” The memorandum 
concluded with the note that military contingency planning with the British would be well under way 
by the end of the week of 5 June. Johnson Library, "Memorandum for the President," May 30, 1967 
(partially declassified September 27, 1991). 

52. Johnson, Vantage Point, pp. 294; Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 159-60; Brecher, 
Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, pp. 338, 413. The full text of Eshkol's message, which Walt 
Rostow characterized as ‘‘somber’’ in a covering note to Johnson, has never been published. 
According to one source, Eshkol did refer to “the intelligence cooperation which you have 
authorized.” In Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, p. 338, Brecher, who has seen the letter, quotes 
the following sentences from it: ‘‘One of the difficulties that I face is that I must call on my people to 
meet sacrifices and dangers without being able fully to reveal certain compensatory factors such as the 
United States['] commitment and the full scope of your determination on the matter of the Straits of 
Tiran.” Eshkol also referred to the need to stand up to Nasir soon, noting the effect he was having on 
Jordan. ‘‘President Nasser's rising prestige has already had serious effects in Jordan. . . . The time is 
ripe for confronting Nasser with a more intense and effective policy of resistance” (p. 413). This latter 
point impressed Walt Rostow (and probably the president as well). 

53. Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, p. 414; Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha 
Yamin, p. 197; Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 160. According to Rabin, Rabin's Memoirs, p. 95, 
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From Cairo, visiting ambassador Yost reported on 30 May his impression that 
Nasir ‘‘cannot and will not retreat,” that **he would probably welcome, but not 
seek, military showdown with Israel," and that any US effort to force the strait 
would ‘“‘undermine, if not destroy, US position throughout Arab world.’’>4 The 
following day, Robert Anderson met with Nasir and discussed the possibility that 
Egyptian second vice president Zakaria Muhieddin visit Washington on 7 June.5° 
It was suspected by some in Washington that Nasir might propose referring the 
dispute over the strait to the International Court of Justice for resolution. The 
United States might find such a proposal difficult to refuse; Israel would certainly 
find it impossible to accept. 

Rumors began to circulate in Washington on 31 May that the United States 
was looking for possible compromises to end the crisis.5$ In fact, some consider- 
ation was being given in the Department of State to such steps, and Rusk's 
consultations with congressmen to this effect rapidly reached Israeli ears and 
caused alarm.57 This was the atmosphere that Amit found when he filed his first 
report on his soundings in Washington. His advice was to wait a few more days, 
but he observed that the mood was beginning to change. In his opinion, the fleet 
idea was increasingly seen as bankrupt. If Israel were to act on its own, and win 
decisively, no one in Washington would be upset. The source for these impres- 
sions, it is worth noting, was not the Department of State nor the president. 
Amit's talks were focused on the Pentagon, where he saw McNamara, and CIA, 
where he talked with Helms and James Angleton, a mysterious figure at CIA who 
was in charge of both counterintelligence and Israeli affairs.5* That same day, the 
Israelis picked up a report that Rusk had told a journalist that “I don't think it is 
our business to restrain anyone," when asked if the United States were trying to 
restrain Israel.5? 


— 

the report of this conversation between Rostow and Evron had a significant effect on Eshkol, who 
interpreted it as meaning that he could not count on Johnson to take firm action. Eshkol had already 
sent Amit to Washington to find out if Eban had correctly understood Johnson. According to Arthur 
Goldberg, the US permanent representative to the United Nations, he had told Eban, after the latter’s 
meeting with Johnson, that the United States could not do anything militarily to help Israel because of 
congressional opposition. (Johnson Library Oral History interview with Arthur Goldberg, March 23, 
1983, p. 22.) In the same interview, Goldberg, with considerable exaggeration, claims that the 
president had asked him to take charge of the crisis because Rusk had disqualified himself by making 
anti-Israel remarks earlier in his career (p. 16). 

54. Transmittal of **Yost's First Report” from Walt Rostow to the president, received LBJ 
Communications Center in Texas, May 30, 1967, at 2:17 P.M., Secret (declassified June 27, 1983). 

55. Heikal, Cairo Documents, p. 245; Brecher, Decisions in Israel’s Foreign Policy, p. 420; 
Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 168. 

56. Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, pp. 160-1. 

57. Interview with Evron, Washington, DC, November 5, 1991. 

58. Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, p. 417. See also Ian Black and Benny Morris, 
Israel's Secret Wars: A History of Israel's Intelligence Services (New York: Grove Weidenfield, 
1991), p. 537, referring to an interview with Amit, who claims he went to Washington ‘‘to tell [the 
Americans] that we were going to war, and to hear their reaction.” 

59, Bar-Zohar, Embassies in Crisis, p. 157, states that on 30 May, after Jordan threw in its lot 
with Egypt, Walt Rostow expressed the opinion that he no longer saw a political solution. 
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On 1 June, the simmering political crisis in Israel broke. Late in the day, 
Moshe Dayan, hero of the 1956 Suez campaign, was brought into the cabinet as 
minister of defense. War now seemed likely in the near future. Some in the Israeli 
military were eager to strike quickly. Eban, however, was mindful of the Suez 
experience, when Israel had gone to war without the blessing of the United States. 
He wanted Johnson's support, or at least acquiescence, if Israel took military 
action. Based on what he had heard on 26 May in the Oval Office, reinforced by 
Rusk's stern message of 28 May, the president's support could not be taken for 
granted if Israel were to act preemptively. 

On 1 June, Eban received a message that changed his mind. It was an account 
of a meeting that Minister Evron had had with Justice Abe Fortas, Johnson's 
informal intermediary with the Israeli embassy. Fortas reportedly had said that 
“Eshkol and Eban did great service to Israel by giving the U.S. a chance to 
explore options other than Israeli force. If they had not done so, it would have 
been difficult to secure the President's sympathy.’’® Eban concluded that this was 
as near a green light as a president could safely give, and he then called on 
generals Yitzhak Rabin and Aharon Yariv, the director of military intelligence, to 
tell them that he no longer saw any diplomatic necessity for further military 
restraint. 


THE LIGHT TURNS YELLOW 


The last occasion for serious diplomatic efforts prior to Israel's decision to 
fight was 2 June. Israeli ambassador Harman was scheduled to leave for Israel 
later that day, and another ‘‘fateful’’ cabinet meeting would be held on 4 June. At 
about 11:00 A.M. on 2 June, Minister Evron, without instructions from his 
government, called on Walt Rostow at the White House. He wanted to make sure 
that Johnson understood that time was very short and that Israel might have to go 
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60. Letter to William B. Quandt from Abba Eban, July 26, 1990; see Eban, An Autobiography, 
pp. 384—5, for a more extensive account of this message, but without any mention of Evron or Fortas 
by name. According to Eban, an American close to Johnson (i.e., Fortas) reportedly said, ‘‘If Israel 
had acted alone without exhausting political efforts it would have made a catastrophic error. It would 
then have been almost impossible for the United States to help Israel and the ensuing relationship 
would have been tense. The war might be long and costly for Israel if it broke out. If Israel had fired 
the first shot before the United Nations discussion she would have negated any possibility of the 
United States helping her. Israelis should not criticize Eshkol and Eban; they should realize that their 
restraint and well-considered procedures would have a decisive influence when the United States came 
to consider the measure of its involvement.” Fortas reportedly understood that ‘‘time was running out 
and that it was a matter of days or even hours.” Fortas believed, however, that ‘‘if the measures being 
taken by the United States prove ineffective, the United States would now back Israel.’’ Johnson and 
Fortas spoke at 8:43 P.M. on 28 May, according to the president's daily calendar. Johnson tried again 
to call Fortas on 31 May, but Fortas was in Puerto Rico. See also Shimon Peres, David's Sling (New 
York: Random House, 1970), p. 236, where he writes, “As the month of May approached its end, it 
became clear that there was no longer any prospect of a maritime operation through the Straits. Even 
in certain circles in Washington the view was heard that the only one able to find a way out of the 
impasse was Israel herself. This view reached the ears of Jerusalem.” 
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to war. He was seeking further confirmation of Amit's impression that the United 
States would not object too strenuously if Israel acted on its own. 

Evron stressed that he was not conveying an official communication from his 
government, but his points were taken seriously. First, he emphasized that time 
was working against Israel and that the military cost of war with Egypt was rising 
every day. He then asked what the US response would be if an Israeli ship were 
to try to break the blockade, drew Egyptian fire, and Israel responded with an 
attack on Sharm al-Shaykh. Would the United States see this as a case of Israel 
asserting its legitimate right of self-defense? What if the Soviet Union were to 
intervene? 

Rostow said this scenario was very different from the one discussed with 
Eban, but that it was an alternative which might be considered. He would seek 
Johnson's views. He then asked Evron how much time remained, in reply to 
which Evron referred to 11 June, although he stressed that there was nothing 
ironclad about that date.5! Evron noted, and Rostow confirmed, that intelligence 
reports indicated that Nasir would probably not fire on a US-escorted probe of the 
strait.9? The issue of Israeli access to the Gulf of Aqaba, therefore, might be left 
hanging. 

Evron then mentioned the 1957 commitment, emphasizing that it had two 
parts: a US commitment to assert the right of free passage in the strait and 
acknowledgment of Israel's right to act with force if the strait were closed. It was 
this second track that he was now exploring, the former having been discussed 
with Eban. Among other things, he noted, it would be better for US-Arab and 
US-Soviet relations if Israel acted alone rather than relying on the United States 
to use force to open the strait. This was a point that several US ambassadors in 
Arab countries had also made and it was not lost on Rostow, who urged Johnson 
to ‘‘urgently consider" Evron’s suggestion. 

Johnson's reaction to Evron's ideas is unknown, although he reportedly 
discussed them with Rusk.9 The letter he sent to Eshkol the following day, 3 
June, shows no hint of a new approach, although it does note that “We have 
completely and fully exchanged views with General Amit," and it specifically 
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61. Johnson, Vantage Point, p. 294, without naming Evron, reveals part of this incident. The 
rest is based on interviews with participants. 

62. By contrast, the US embassy in Cairo strongly felt that the Egyptians would react militarily 
to any attempt to reopen the strait. See cables of May 26, 1967 (Cairo 8007, Secret), May 28, 1967 
(Cairo 8093, Secret), and June 3, 1967 (Cairo 8432, Secret), all declassified January 4, 1990. 

63. Evron was busy on 3 June. Early in the morning, he presented a long list of Israel’s military 
needs to McNamara, who implied that the arms could never get to Israel in time, since the war would 
be quickly over. Evron read this as a hint that the United States was confident that Israel would win 
and that there was no need to wait for US action. Later in the day, Evron saw Rusk, who, during a 
very cordial meeting, gave him Johnson’s letter to Eshkol. That same evening, he dined with Walt 
Rostow, who talked at some length about what should be done in the region after the war was over. 
In his view, these three senior US officials, all aware of what he and Amit had said about time running 
out, had several chances that day to warn Israel not to take military action, but instead they talked as 
if war were a foregone conclusion. Interview with Evron, November 5, 1991. 
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referred to Evron.“ Otherwise, the letter, a reply to Eshkol’s message of 30 May, 
largely repeated what Eban had already been told. The text of the 26 May 
aide-memoire was quoted in full. Johnson promised to ‘provide as effective 
American support as possible to preserve the peace and freedom of your nation 
and of the area.” He again referred to the need for the backing of Congress and 
for working through the United Nations. The maritime powers' declaration and 
the naval escort were mentioned, and Johnson added that “Our leadership is 
unanimous that the United States should not move in isolation. ''65 

Ambassador Harman had a last talk with Secretary Rusk on 2 June before 
departing for Israel. Rusk bad little new to report. Efforts to gain adherents to the 
maritime declaration were continuing. The necessary multilateral context for 
action in the Gulf of Aqaba did not yet exist. The question as to which side fired 
first would be extremely important, and Rusk cautioned Harman against Israeli 
action.65 

That same caution, however, was not heard when Harman called on Fortas 
just before leaving for the airport. According to Daniel Levitt, Fortas's law clerk, 
who overheard the comments, Fortas, who had spoken to the president earlier in 
the day, said to Harman: ‘‘Rusk will fiddle while Israel burns. If you're going to 
save yourself, do it yourself.’’®7 f 

The following day, 3 June, it was announced in Cairo that Vice President 
Muhieddin would visit the United States for talks on 7 June.68 Rusk had informed 
Harman of the planned visit the day before; the Israelis were obviously irritated. 
Such a visit could only work to their disadvantage. In Israel, both Harman and 
Amit, who had returned together, reported to Eshkol that there was no chance of 
unilateral US action nor of successful multilateral action. The conclusion was 
inescapable: Israel was on its own. Amit judged that the United States could not 
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64. According to Evron, this was the closest Johnson came to responding to the messages from 
bim and Amit that time was running out and Israel might have to act soon. By acknowledging these 
signals, Johnson, he thought, was saying to Israel that ''the red light has turned to amber." Interview 
with Evron, October 22, 1991. It is worth noting that Johnson personally added the reference to Amit 
to the letter he sent to Eshkol on June 3, 1967. 

65. Department of State Telegram 207955 of June 3, 1967, 7:16 P.M. Secret (declassified May 
24, 1990). The text is available with cover memorandum from the Johnson Library, Secret (declassified 
April 5, 1982), with the intriguing note from Walt Rostow that *'It may be urgent that we put this letter 
on record soon.” See also Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy, p. 419, Bar-Zohar, Embassies 
in Crisis, p. 175, also printed part of this text. Dayan, Story of My Life, pp. 345-6, states that a letter 
from Johnson was read to the ministerial defense committee meeting on 4 June at which the decision 
for war was made. 

66. Department of State Telegram 207977 of June 3, 1967, Secret (declassified January 9, 1990). 

67. Levitt to Quandt, August 8, 1991; Kalman, Abe Fortas, p. 301. 

68. Nasir had sent Johnson a letter on 2 June, which reached the president the following day, 
agreeing to the visit of Muhieddin, but was, in the words of Walt Rostow, otherwise ''quite 
uncompromising." See Rostow memo to Johnson, June 3, 1967, with text of Nasir letter, Secret 
(declassified August 27, 1982), Johnson Library. Robert Anderson's report of his talk with Nasir also 
reached the president at about this time. Nasir showed no signs of backing down and spoke confidently 
of the outcome of a conflict with Israel. See Anderson's report to the president, June 2, 1967, Secret, 
Eyes Only for the President (declassified and sanitized, December 9, 1982). 
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object if Israel opened the blockade in its own way.9 Sensing that time was 
running out, Rusk cabled ambassadors in the Arab world with the warning that 
Israel might act soon. He underscored the US commitment to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of all the nations of the area, reminded them 
of US commitments made to Israel in 1957 concerning the strait, and urged that 
they send in any ideas on how to avoid war.7o 

That same evening, Johnson flew to New York for the Democratic Party 
event that had apparently been much on his mind over the previous days. He 
referred to his **deep concern” about the situation in the Middle East, but did not 
elaborate. While at dinner, seated between Mathilde Krim and Mary Lasker, 
Johnson was supposedly told that the Israelis had made the decision to go to war. 
Abe Feinberg, a prominent banker and fund-raiser for the Democratic Party, 
leaned over and whispered in his ear: **Mr. President, it can’t be held any longer. 
It's going to be within the next twenty-four hours.''?! Thus, it seems, the president 
learned war was imminent. 

In the 24 hours, more or less, remaining before the Israeli attack, Johnson 
took no further action. He was not officially informed by the Israelis of their 
decision, but he had no reason to be surprised when he was awakened on the 
morning of 5 June with the news that war had begun, nor did he have reason to 
doubt who had fired the first shot. After all, he had made sure that the Israelis 
knew that the red light had turned to yeliow. 
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69. Gilboa, Shesh Shanot, Shesha Yamin, p. 199. A participant in the meeting noted that Amit 
reported that the United States would bless whatever Israel did if it succeeded in getting rid of Nasir. 
He also said that the ‘‘Red Sea Regatta” should not be taken seriously. During the subsequent 4 June 
cabinet meeting, where the decision to go to war was actually taken, Eshkol said that Johnson had now 
softened his stand and would give Israel political support. See Brecher, Decisions in Crisis, p. 167. 
Also, Andrew and Leslie Cockburn, Dangerous Liaison, pp. 145-6. 

70. Outgoing Telegram, Department of State, Circular to Arab Capitals, Eyes Only for 
Ambassador from Secretary, June 3, 1967, 7:17 P.M., Secret (declassified January 4, 1990). “You 
should not assume that the United States can order Israel not to fight for what it considers to be its 
most vital interests. We have used the utmost restraint and, thus far, have been able to hold Israel 
back. But the ‘Holy War’ psychology of the Arab world is matched by an apocalyptic psychology 
within Israel. Israel may make a decision that it must resort to force to protect its vital interests. In 
dealing with the issues involved, therefore, we must keep in mind the necessity for finding a solution 
with which Israel can be restrained. . . . It will do no good to ask Israel to accept the present status 
quo in the Strait because Israel will fight and we could not restrain her. We cannot throw up our hands 
and say that, in that event, let them fight while we try to remain neutral.” 

71. Merle Miller, Lyndon: An Oral Biography (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1980), p. 480. 
The formal Israeli cabinet decision to go to war was taken at the end of a seven-hour meeting on 4 June, 
which ended about mid-afternoon Israeli time. If this anecdote is true, Feinberg must have based his 
report to Johnson on the prior decision in principle taken by the Israeli **inner cabinet” on 3 June, just 
hours before Feinberg spoke to Johnson. If Feinberg is telling the truth, he must have been called by 
someone who knew the results of that meeting, but to do so could have jeopardized the security of the 
whole operation. In an interview with this author on October 22, 1991, Evron termed the Feinberg 
story "bunk." No one in the United States, he said, knew at that point when exactly the war would 
begin. 
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THE PRESIDENT AT WAR 


The outbreak of war on 5 June created a profoundly changed situation for US 
policymakers. The premises of the preceding three weeks were invalidated 
overnight, and new issues assumed priority. How would President Johnson cope 
with the urgent problems that now confronted him? Would he hold Israel 
responsible for preempting, or would he recognize that there really was no 
alternative. Secretary Rusk had repeatedly told the Israelis that it would matter 
who opened fire, but it was not clear that Johnson shared this view. What about 
the territorial integrity of all countries in the region, which the United States had 
pledged to uphold? Would that now apply to Arab countries that had lost land to 
Israel? 

Johnson never blamed Israel for starting the war, although he did express his 
"disappointment" that it had not taken his advice.” In a meeting with his advisers 
on 7 June, when Israeli success on the battlefield was clearly evident, Johnson 
expressed his pessimism about the war solving deep-seated problems of the 
region.? Walt Rostow, who talked to the president more frequently than anyone 
during the crisis, maintained in 1968 that Johnson had firmly opposed the Israeli 
decision to go to war.” 

If Johnson had genuinely had qualms about Israel's resort to force, then why 
did he become such an ardent supporter of Israel once the fighting began? Was he 
responding to pressures from pro-Israeli opinion in the United States, or to his 
own sympathy for the Jewish state? Certainly his sympathies did play a part, as 
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72. On the second day of the war, Arthur Goldberg, the UN representative, conveyed a 
message to Johnson from Israeli prime minister Eshkol, that had been forwarded to him through 
Shimon Agranat, the chief justice of Israel: ‘‘Eshkol ‘hopes you understand’ the action taken by Israel; 
that it resulted from a judgment that their security situation had so deteriorated that their national 
existence was imperiled. Eshkol strongly hopes that we will take no action that would limit Israeli 
action in achieving freedom of passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. They understand your difficulties 
in achieving this result; and are prepared to handle the matter themselves.’ See memo from Rostow 
to Johnson, June 6, 1967, 11:00 A.M. (declassified August 23, 1982). Johnson's reaction is not recorded, 
but presumably he read this as Eshkol's explanation for why Israel had not waited longer. 

73. “Memorandum for the Record, National Security Council Meeting, June 7, 1967,” Secret 
(declassified August 27, 1982). **The president said ‘he was not sure we were out of our troubles.' He 
could not visualize the USSR saying it had miscalculated, and then walking away. Our objective 
should be to ‘develop as few heroes and as few heels as we can.’ It is important for everybody to know 
we are not for aggression. We are sorry this has taken place. We are in as good a position as we could 
be given the complexities of the situation. We thought we had a commitment from those governments, 
but it went up in smoke very quickly. The President said tbat by the time we get through with all the 
festering problems we are going to wish the war had not happened." 

74. "Memorandum for the Record: Walt Rostow’s Recollections of June 5, 1967," November 
17, 1968, Top Secret (declassified October 23, 1984), p. 3: “I might just say parenthetically that 
President Johnson has never believed that this war was ever anything than a mistake by the Israelis. 
A brilliant quick victory he never regarded as an occasion for elation or satisfaction. He so told the 
Israeli representatives on a number of occasions. However, at the time, I should say that, war having 
been initiated against our advice, there was a certain relief that things were going well for the Israelis. 
. . . [I]t did look as though we would not be put in a position of having to make a choice of engaging 
ourselves or seeing Israel thrown into the sea or defeated. That would have been a most painful 
moment and, of course, with the Soviet presence in the Middle East, a moment of great general 
danger." 
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did the fact that he knew that he had been unable to solve the crisis for the Israelis. 
Only a US commitment to use force could have stayed Israel's hand, and that was 
more than he had been prepared to contemplate. Perhaps his own bitter experi- 
ence with Vietnam made him skeptical that military solutions could be found to 
complex political problems. 

Johnson had not given the Israelis a green light, but he had removed a veto 
on their actions. He had signaled clearly that there would be no repeat of Suez, 
but what would there be? Would the United States underwrite Israel's occupation 
of sizable pieces of Arab land indefinitely? Would it seek an early political 
settlement? All of these issues would soon have to be tackled, but once it had 
become clear that Israel had won an overwhelming victory ‘‘there was a great 
sense of relief," because the United States would not have to get involved 
militarily.75 

The United States quickly turned its attention to obtaining a cease-fire and 
ensuring that the Soviet Union would not intervene. The question of how the war 
had begun, which raised some interest in the early hours, was quickly overtaken 
by events. (Eban told US ambassador Barbour that Egypt had attacked first. By 
midday on 5 June, when it was known for sure that Israel had struck the first blow, 
it no longer seemed to matter.)7$ 

Johnson was anxious to convey the impression that the United States was not 
involved in the fighting. This might help minimize the danger to US interests in the 
Arab world, reduce the likelihood of Soviet intervention, and facilitate a cease- 
fire. When the war began, the Marine Battalion Landing Team, which was part of 
the Sixth Fleet, was on shore leave in Malta.7/ Two carriers were on station near 
Crete, but they were not moved closer to the area of conflict. The first news of the 
fighting reached Johnson early on the morning of 5 June. Three hours after the 
start of hostilities, Secretary Rusk, after consultations with the president, sent a 
message through normal channels to Moscow expressing surprise at the outbreak 
of war and calling for an early end to the fighting.”8 At 7:47 A.M., Premier Kosygin 
replied over the ‘‘hot line"—the first use of this channel of communication in a 
crisis. He referred to the dangerous situation and the need for US-Soviet 
cooperation in bringing about a cease-fire. Johnson's answer, sent by the hot line 


75. Interview with McGeorge Bundy, New York City, December 11, 1968. Bundy was named 
as the executive secretary of the executive committee of the National Security Council, with 
responsibility for the Middle East crisis, on June 7, 1967. 

76. Clark Clifford, a member of the president's Foreign Policy Intelligence Advisory Board, 
was called in to help determine how the war had begun. He quickly concluded that the Israelis had 
preempted. In the words of Walt Rostow, “‘his view was that the Israelis had jumped off on minimum 
provocation in a very purposeful effort to deal with air power and then go after the UAR armies which 
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at 8:47 A.M., stated that both superpowers should stay out of the conflict and 
encourage a cease-fire. In all, 20 messages were exchanged over the hot line 
during the crisis. 

The US position very quickly became one of support for a cease-fire, but- 
there was ambiguity as to whether it would be linked to a provision for return to 
the prehostilities borders. Restoration of the immediate status quo ante of 4 June 
was clearly ruled out, inasmuch as that would have left the strait closed, but 
withdrawal of Israeli forces in conjunction with a lifting of the blockade probably 
would have found support in Washington if the Soviets or the Arabs had pressed 
the issue on the first day. 

By 6 June, however, the United States came out in favor of a simple 
cease-fire in place. Kosygin had communicated with Johnson during the day on 
the need for a cease-fire coupled with Israeli withdrawal, but by the end of the day 
the Soviets had shifted to accept the US position. The Egyptians, however, 
rejected a cease-fire in place. By that time, Johnson was not in a mood to help 
Nasir, who that day had falsely accused the United States of directly participating 
in the air attacks against Egypt. The result of his charge was that six Arab states 
severed diplomatic relations with Washington and considerable bitterness was 
created toward Nasir, even among US officials normally symphathetic to the Arab 
point of view. . 

Apart from denying Nasir's accusations and continuing to support a cease- 
fire, the United States did little on the next day of the war, 7 June. On 8 June, 
however, a US intelligence ship stationed off the Sinai coast, the USS Liberty, 
was attacked by unidentified aircraft, which proved later to be Israeli. When news 
of the attack was flashed to Washington, McNamara and Johnson both feared that 
the Soviet Union might be responsible, and dark predictions of "World War III" 
were briefly heard in the White House situation room. The identity of the 
attackers was quickly clarified, and Johnson informed Moscow by the hot line of 
the incident and the dispatch of aircraft from the Sixth Fleet to the scene of the 
attack.80 

The incident shows the extraordinary degree to which Johnson was attuned 
to Soviet behavior once the war actually began. If during the May crisis he had 
been prepared to see the conflict primarily in terms of Arabs and Israelis, once 
hostilities were under way the main focus of his attention was the Soviet Union. 
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With Israel secure from defeat by the Arabs, only Soviet behavior could trigger a 
direct US military response. The regional dispute paled in significance before the 
danger of superpower confrontation. The risk of Soviet intervention appeared 
once again before an effective cease-fire on all fronts went into effect on the sixth 
day, 10 June. On the Syrian front, where fighting was particularly intense on 9 and 
10 June, the Israelis seemed capable of threatening Damascus. Although US 
officials were quite sure that Israel was on the verge of agreeing to a cease-fire 
once the Golan Heights had been secured, the Soviets apparently were less 
sanguine. At 8:48 A.M. Washington time, Kosygin sent a hot-line message to 
Johnson warning that they would take necessary actions, ‘‘including military," if 
Israel did not stop its advance.?! Johnson responded by assuring the Soviets that 
Israel was prepared to stop and by instructing McNamara to turn the Sixth Fleet 
toward the Syrian coast to make certain that the Soviet Union would not 
underestimate Johnson's determination to meet any Soviet military move with 
one of his own.® 

By noon the crisis was nearly over, a cease-fire soon went into effect, and the 
Sixth Fleet stopped its eastward movement. The war was over. 


WAS THERE US-ISRAELI COLLUSION? 


Johnson publicly maintained after the war that he had done everything in his 
power to prevent it. He further claimed that he had opposed Israel's decision to 
go to war. Rusk asserted that he was shocked and **angry as hell" that the Israelis 
launched their surprise offensive just before the Egyptian vice president was to 
arrive in Washington. He adds, with a note of caution: [To] my knowledge, 
Israel had no undercover encouragement from the United States to start the 
war.’’83 Others, however, have challenged this interpretation. 

The extreme case against the Johnson version argues that the United States 
actively colluded with Israel during the crisis in the hope of weakening, perhaps 
even toppling, the Nasir regime. In brief, the critics see the 1967 crisis as a rerun 
of Suez 1956, but with the United States in the role of Britain and France. 
Mohamed Heikal's entrapment theory and Mahmoud Riad's less extreme version 
of the same stand out as Egyptian interpretations from this perspective.84 

Stephen Green has given greatest credence to the conspiracy theory by 
asserting that the United States sent reconnaissance aircraft to Israel a few days 
before the war and that they continued to fly during the hostilities. He maintains 
that at least three sources confirm this secret exercise, but none has allowed his 
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name to be used and no documentation has been produced.®5 The Johnson Library 
claims to have searched its files and come up with nothing to corroborate Green's 
account. In addition, none of the senior US officials interviewed for this 
study—Battle, Helms, McNamara, Saunders—has had any knowledge of this 
supposed US involvement in the war. One might have thought that the secretary 
of defense and the director of CIA would have known of these events, even if 
lower-ranking officials might not. Also, to this author's knowledge, no Israeli 
source has ever hinted at such collusion. 

What, then, to make of the story? It is apparently true that Johnson had some 
forewarning that Israel was about to go to war. It also seems to be the case that 
he tried to signal the Israelis, through Fortas and other channels as well, that he 
would not stand in the way of such an Israeli decision. Perhaps he was worried 
that Israel might need help—he had, after all, approved a military assistance 
package on 23 May. A small reconnaissance unit might have been seen as a useful, 
non-intrusive way of assisting the Israelis. Eshkol's letter of 30 May does 
apparently refer to "intelligence cooperation." Also, Johnson did seem worried 
that Israel might not be able to manage on its own. Whatever plausibility this story 
may have, however, it simply does not meet the normal standards of historical 
evidence. Barring further disclosures, it should be considered unproven. 

An equally unproven account of Johnson giving the Israelis some encourage- 
ment to go to war comes from Wilbur Eveland, a disgruntled former CIA agent. 
In Ropes of Sand, he states that Johnson asked James Angleton to **inform Evron 
that the U.S. would prefer Israeli efforts to lessen the tension but would not 
intervene to stop an attack on Egypt. This American position stipulated that there 
must be no Israeli military action against Jordan, Syria, or Lebanon.’’8* Angleton 
was strongly pro-Israeli, and he may well have played some role in the crisis, 
especially during the visit of Meir Amit, but once again the evidence is simply not 
there and Evron completely denies the story.87 
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Based on a thorough examination of all available sources, and many 
interviews, this author concludes that there was no collusion at all between the 
United States and Israel prior to the crisis. The ‘“‘entrapment’’ theory does not 
hold up. If anyone was trying to provoke a crisis in the Middle East in mid-May 
1967, it was the Soviets.88 The United States had its hands full in Vietnam and was 
not about to undertake an adventure in the Middle East. Nasir did not have many 
friends in Washington, but he was not such a big problem that Johnson, or anyone 
else in top positions, was out to get him. 

Once the crisis began, Johnson, and especially Rusk, initially tried to prevent 
war. This remained Rusk's position throughout.®9 There seems little doubt from 
the stream of messages to Israel from 17 May to 28 May, that Johnson was serious 
in urging restraint and pleading for time. The Israelis are also correct, however, in 
sensing a change in tone, if not in substance, by 1 June. 

Johnson, after his long weekend at the ranch, spent largely in the company of 
friends of Israel, seems to have concluded that war could no longer be avoided. 
Jordan's decision to throw in its lot with Nasir may have been decisive in 
Johnson's assessment of the situation and in concluding that no purpose would be 
served any longer by trying to hold Israel back. He may also have felt that trying 
to restrain Israel was futile in any event after Dayan's entry into the cabinet. As 
far as Johnson was concerned, Israel was, therefore, free to act, but on its own. 
The red light turned yellow—but not quite green. For the Israeli cabinet, that was 
enough. 
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ISRAEL AND THE JUNE 1967 WAR: 
25 YEARS LATER 


Gideon Gera 


The trouble about contemporary history is that people remember the time 
when all the options were still open, and find it difficult to adopt the attitude 
of the historian for whom they have been closed by the fait accompli. 


—E.H. Carr! 


A generation has past, yet remembering three fateful weeks in May and June 
1967 still evokes strong emotions among those of us who were there. On its 
nineteenth birthday, Israel was suddenly plunged into an escalating chain of 
events, which shook it to its foundations by visibly threatening its survival in a 
region hostile toward it. When it found no other way out of the crisis, Israel struck 
and overcame its enemies in six days of what was perceived as ‘‘a war of no 
choice” (milhemet ein-brera), the built-up tension uncoiling like an enormous 
spring.? 

From the vantage point of the present, the June 1967 War appears as a 
watershed in the history of Israel and of the Arab-Israeli conflict, but subsequent 
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events in the Middle East have not settled the conflict.3 A more mature Israel still 
faces a sobered yet antagonistic Arab world and strives to establish its legitimacy 
in the region. It still senses itself vulnerable, and its experiences during the 1991 
Gulf War only reinforced this feeling. What follows are retrospective, and 
obviously subjective, reflections on the 1967 war and its major consequences, not 
a rewritten history. The perspective is that of Israel’s security concerns. 


CAUSES OF WAR 


In 1967, Israel was in the throes of a serious recession; the armed forces were 
engaged in a ‘‘mass overhaul," anticipating major US arms supplies.4 According 
to the official intelligence assessment for that year, no war was anticipated. Egypt, 
seen as the main adversary, was engaged in the Yemen, and its long-term effort to 
promote Arab military cooperation against Israel was hampered by lingering 
inter-Arab animosities. Jordan was not considered a serious threat. Day-to-day 
military problems were confined to preventing or foiling Palestinian fida'iyyun 
raids and keeping incidents along the Syrian border controllable. According to 
Patrick Seale, The Six Day War grew out of something small and local: a 
low-level, long-running border dispute between Syria and Israel," 5 which became 
entangled with the control of water resources and other wider issues of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Although disingenuous to the extent that it ignores steady 
Arab war preparations since 1964, this interpretation in fact alludes to the five 
main causes of the war. 

m Syria's reckless intransigence in the Arab-Israeli conflict, reflecting its 
traditionally militant stance: Since 1951, frequent clashes prevented Israel from 
carrying out work on the northern part of the Jordan River for its National Water 
Carrier, and gradually made the life of Israelis in the valley extremely difficult. 
Syria's attempt to implement the 1964 Arab summit's decision to divert the 
headwaters of the Jordan from flowing into Israel was effectively stopped by 
Israeli fire. Unable to riposte in kind, the Syrian regime encouraged Palestinians 
to increase guerrilla raids into Israel. Aware that this was Syria's policy, Israeli 
chief of staff Yitzhak Rabin stated in September 1966 that ‘“‘the problem with Syria 
is basically one of a clash with the rulers''6; in May 1967, he added that, therefore, 
“the aim of action against Syria is different from what it ought to be against Jordan 
and Lebanon.’’? Probably for that very reason, Israel had eschewed mobile 
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ground operations against Syria's border area and instead repeatedly employed its 
air force, possibly hoping to deter the Syrians. After Israel displayed its air 
superiority over Damascus on April 7, 1967, the Syrians—who knew they were in 
no condition to wage war against the Israelis—called for help, alleging that they 
faced imminent attack. Syria, however, emerged from the ensuing war, which it 
had been instrumental in precipitating, relatively unscathed. Despite Syrian 
professions of cooperation with the other Arab armies and some air and artillery 
raids, Israel refrained from attacking Syria until domestic political pressure 
practically forced Defense Minister Moshe Dayan’s hand.8 

m Egypt's political and military deployment to reinforce Nasir’s leadership 
role in the region: Engaged on many fronts, since 1964 Egyptian president Gamal 
Abd al-Nasir had imposed on the Arab world a policy of restraint and judicious 
military build-up against Israel. When Syrian alarms of an impending attack 
increased, however, the dynamics of his position and policies led him to escalate 
the crisis. Thus, he dispatched his troops into the Sinai, had the United Nations 
withdraw its emergency force, and then closed the Strait of Tiran. What may have 
been conceived as a move to subdue Israel—possibly by having an international 
settlement imposed on it that would have consolidated Nasir's gains—developed 
a momentum of its own during the last week of May, when Jordan joined Egypt 
in a military pact. With the appointment on 30 May of Egyptian general Abd 
al-Mun'im Riyadh as commander of the Jordanian front, the reinforcement of that 
front by some Egyptian commando units, active Iraqi involvement, and the 
invitation of Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) leader Ahmad Shuqayri to 
join Egyptian-Jordanian talks, the Arab encirclement of Israel seemed complete 
and the calls of Arab leaders and media for the destruction of the Jewish state 
sounded ever more threatening. 

m Soviet “‘political action” to prop up the Syrian regime: There have been 
many interpretations of Soviet motives in feeding Syria (and Egypt) false 
intelligence that some 10 to 13 (depending on your source) Israeli brigades were 
massed for an all-out attack on Syria.? Whether intended as a means to protect 
vested interests and to reassure the Syrians by deterring Israel or as part of some 
Cold War scheme, these reports were quickly disproven both by the United 
Nations and the Egyptians. Yet, these findings did not lead Nasir to change 
course. When Israel's government later conveyed an impression of trepidation, 
the Soviet Union lost most of its inhibitions about supporting Nasir.!9 
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m US vacillation in fulfiling its 1957 undertaking with regard to freedom of 
navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba: An aide-memoire of February 11, 1957, given by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to Israeli ambassador Abba Eban, commit- 
ted the United States to support Israel's right of free and innocent passage in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. When Egypt announced the closure of the Strait of Tiran on 23 
May, the Israelis asked Washington what it was prepared to do to honor its 
commitment. Despite assurances of support at the highest level of the US 
government, it was evident that the latter faced great difficulties in mustering 
international support for forceful measures to reopen the strait, and that it was 
unwilling to take such measures unilaterally. US hesitation in this respect seemed 
to be reinforced by the perception that the Israelis were anxious and fearful of the 
threat posed by the Arabs.!! 

u Israel's perception that it was being abandoned on an international scale in 
a tightening siege: In a matter of 10 days, the 1957 understandings regarding 
Aqaba and the United Nations Emergency Force were wholly broken by Egypt 
and the cascading events threw the Israeli cabinet off balance. ‘‘As if out of the 
blue, the inevitable was upon us. It was as if the shock waves of a dogfight over 
the slopes of Mount Hermon had sent a powerful political snowball careening 
across the Middle East, gathering momentum with every passing day as it charged 
blindly and inexorably toward war.''!? A curious feedback process developed: 
The more Prime (and Defense) Minister Levy Eshkol conveyed an impression of 
indecision, weakness, and readiness to appease, the more Nasir gained self- 
confidence in his escalatory moves; he seemed to challenge Israel to choose 
between fighting right away and risking its existence or facing blockade, guerrilla 
warfare, and eventual collapse. Again, the intoxication which had gripped the 
Arab world fed back both to Nasir and to Israel. The visible anxiety of Israel's 
political leaders was gravely infectious. 

To the Israeli public, it seemed that the military's deterrent capacity or the 
determination to employ it—a factor upon which the country depended for its 
security—had disappeared overnight. This aroused fearful questions about the 
continuing survival of the state. Still vivid memories of the Holocaust conjured up 
the specter of extermination.!3 On the other hand, in the armed forces, which had 
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been gradually mobilized and readied for combat, a mood of self-confidence 
prevailed, coupled with dismay at the cabinet's timidity. Faced with a potentially 
offensive enemy deployment, recognizing that previous hopes for outside help 
were illusory, and failing to overcome a growing domestic credibility gap and 
vocal public disgruntlement, Eshkol was forced to relinquish the Ministry of 
Defense and appoint Moshe Dayan minister of defense on 1 June. Military action 
had now become imminent. !4 


AFTERMATH 


After the trauma of the prewar waiting period and the elation of victory, 
Israel had to assess the implications of the new situation, of unexpectedly 
broadened horizons. Before and during the war, Israel’s goals were limited and 
tactical, designed primarily to relieve the military threat posed by Egypt, the only 
country that was preemptively attacked. Now Israel had not only improved its 
defense posture, but began to hope ‘‘that the military gains might be converted 
into political achievements. Peace suddenly loomed as an operational and 
practical objective of Israeli policy.’’!5 This was reflected in Prime Minister 
Eshkol’s statements after the war, in which he articulated three principles that 
have guided Israel’s policy since: 


m Israel would never return to the pre-June 5, 1967, situation. The indefen- 
sibility of the 1949 ‘‘Green Line," the implausibility of maintaining normal life in 
certain regions—as had been experienced in Jerusalem before and during the war, 
the upper Galilee valley, and the outskirts of Tel Aviv—made this mandatory for 
almost all political elements. 

m Israel would not withdraw from occupied territories unless there were a 
peace settlement with the Arab countries. 

€ Peace with Arab states, and a solution to all outstanding problems, should 


be achieved through direct negotiations. !6 


Digesting the territorial results of their victory, Israelis began to reflect upon 
the future map of their country. Early on—on June 11, 1967—Defense Minister 
Dayan outlined his ideas of a possible territorial settlement: The Gaza Strip would 
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not return to Egypt, nor the West Bank to Jordan; these territories might, 
however, get autonomy.!7 

Israel's leaders soon realized that despite the altered balance of military 
forces, the confrontational situation vis-à-vis the Arabs had not basically changed; 
whatever its victory, Israel could not impose a settlement on unwilling neighbors. 
Although defeat demonstrated to the Arabs, and to Egypt in particular, the limits 
of their military and political capabilities, they could not and would not accept it 
as decisive. Israel thus faced three major problems: control of a territory three 
times its prewar size, its frontiers considerably shortened but more distant; 
responsibility for more than 1 million Arabs, most of them Palestinians, living in 
the captured territories; and, most importantly, the prospect of a continuous 
political, and probably military, confrontation. On June 29, 1967, Dayan explained 
this situation publicly: “We are ... less than 100 kilometers from Cairo, 
Damascus, Amman, and Beirut. We have no aggressive intentions. But our 
presence along these borders . . . is more than just a challenge to the countries 
around us—it virtually imperils their foundations.''1$ 

The rapid Soviet resupply of the Egyptian and Syrian militaries and the 
resumption of fida'yyun operations corroborated this view. It was later endorsed 
by the August 1967 Arab summit meeting in Khartoum, which made further war 
virtually certain by focusing ‘‘all efforts to eliminate the effects of the [Israeli] 
aggression.’’!9 On September 1, 1967, the summit adopted the well-known ‘‘three 
no’s’’: **no peace with Israel, no recognition of Israel, no negotiation with it, and 
insistence on the rights of the Palestinian people in their own country.''20 

In pursuing its quest for a political settlement during the second part of 1967, 
Israel was greatly assisted by a crucial change in the US position: No longer 
demanding an unconditional withdrawal prior to any discussion of the conflict (as 
in 1957), the United States sought to achieve an effective and durable Arab-Israeli 
peace arrived at by the parties rather than imposed by the superpowers. 
Territories—not ‘‘the’’ territories—were considered bargaining chips. To that 
end, the United States rejected Soviet and Arab efforts to obtain an Israeli 
withdrawal to the prewar lines. The United States then secured the adoption of 
UN Security Council Resolution 242 (on November 22, 1967). This resolution, 
with its famous package deal of withdrawal for peace and no withdrawal without 
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a binding peace, has continued to be the focus of the Arab-Israeli peace process 
to this day.?! 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIANS 


Even before UN Security Council Resolution 242 was negotiated, however, 
the immediate emotional impact of the newly acquired territories—particularly 
the territories taken by Israel from Jordan, with their historical heritage—had 
begun to become a significant component of Israeli political attitudes. This feeling 
was poignantly evoked by Dayan in a memorial service in Jerusalem on August 3, 
1967: 


We have returned to the Mount, to the cradle of our nation's history, to the land of 
our forefathers, to the land of the Judges, and the fortress of David's dynasty. We 
have returned to Hebron, Shechem [Nablus], Bethlehem, and Anatot, to Jericho and 
the fords of the Jordan. . . . To give life to Jerusalem we must station the soldiers and 
armor of Zahal [the Israel Defense Forces] in the Shechem mountains and on the 
bridges over the Jordan.22 


Encouraged by such sentiments, support for a ‘‘Greater Israel’’ spread, 
cutting across existing party lines. The primary propagators of this idea were 
some religious and a few seemingly secular mystics, who perceived the June war 
as a messianic, cosmic event, destined to permanently change Israel’s destiny. 
Their disciples organized themselves politically, pioneered settlement of the 
territories, often clashing with the Palestinian residents, and in 1982 fanatically 
resisted the return of the Sinai to Egypt. As their following increased, they gained 
seats in the Knesset, joined the government, and increasingly exercised their 
influence against efforts to develop an Arab-Israeli peace process. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the general Israeli public toward the occupied 
territories-security nexus gradually became more hawkish. This mood, coupled 
with widespread weariness with the long rule of the Labor Party—especially after 
the 1973 war—contributed much to the victory of the right-wing Likud in the 1977 
elections. In power since that time, the Likud has been responsible for—among 
other developments—the peace with Egypt and the return to it of Sinai, the 1982 
invasion of Lebanon, the brisk effort to settle the West Bank and Gaza, and a 
resolute stand against any further ceding of territory or establishment of a 
Palestinian state west of the Jordan.23 
[| 
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With the passage of time the ‘‘givens’’ of the situation changed. The adamant 
refusal of the Arab states—except Egypt—to comprehend that any return to 
something approaching the status quo ante could only be achieved by a peace 
agreement meant that a political settlement was remote. Hence, conciliatory 
stances by Israelis were considered self-defeating. A whole generation grew up 
knowing no frontiers of Israel except those established in 1967. 

Following the March 1979 peace treaty with Egypt—that is, after more than 
a decade of proceeding cautiously—Jewish settlement activity in the occupied 
territories was no longer restrained but, instead, was accelerated. The number of 
settlers increased from 3,176 in 1976 to 10,000 in 1980, to 21,000 in 1982 (when the 
Sinai was returned to Egypt), to 96,000 in 1990 and to 112,000 at the end of 1991. 
By then, settlers constituted about {1 percent of the population of the West Bank 
and 0.5 percent in Gaza.24 This obviously means that an almost irreversible 
situation exists in the territories, which are no longer mere pawns in a possible 
settlement. Any cessation of territory could hurt more than 110,000 ‘‘vested 
interests,” of whom only a minority are ideologically motivated. To prevent any 
harm to existing settlements and to encourage additional settlement, settlers' 
lobbies have become active on most levels of Israeli government and politics. 
Ironically, the purposes of diehards on both sides have converged. 

One major consequence of the 1967 war was the emergence of a Palestinian 
national movement. In events leading to war, Palestinians played only a minor 
role, and none at all in its political aftermath; UN Security Council Resolution 242 
did not use the term ‘‘Palestinian.’’ Two separate, yet connected, chains of events 
led to their emergence. One was the 1968 takeover of the PLO by the leaders of 
the then counterestablishment organizations headed by Fatah.25 Since then, the 
PLO has continuously warred with Israel and has become widely recognized as 
representing Palestinian national ambitions. At the same time, it has been 
repeatedly battered and betrayed by its fellow Arabs on whom it has always 
depended. 

For Israel, increasingly effective countermeasures reduced Palestinian hos- 
tilities mainly to cross-border infiltrations and to acts such as hijackings and 
bombings. Israel, therefore, turned its attention toward security and prevention 
efforts rather than responding to a military threat to its existence. Instead of 
forging a political challenge, the PLO's strategy of violence, often indiscriminate, 
hardened the Israelis refusal to deal with it. 

The second chain of events began with the forced separation in 1967 of the 
kharij (‘outside’) Palestinians from the dakhil (‘‘inside’’) Palestinians, the 
considerable number henceforth under Israeli occupation. While they continued 
to be influenced by the PLO and moved by the vicissitudes of the Palestinian 
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diaspora, inside Palestinians have undergone a process of absorbing some Israeli 
ways. Set in motion by the perceptive Dayan policies of the first years, this 
process of ''Israelization'?6 has had a lasting impact, though not always to the 
satisfaction of Israelis. The process was sped up by increased education, 
economic ties, a spreading knowledge of Hebrew, and the ensuing daily contact 
with a more modern, more democratic, and more assertive and open society—so 
different from the one in which they lived. The new generation of Palestinians 
developed a more critical mind-set and earlier political and social outlooks 
changed; for instance, a return to the traditional ways of Jordanian rule would 
seem inconceivable to them. 

The removal of physical barriers between Israelis and Palestinians—one 
aspect of Dayan’s 1967 policy objectives—did not achieve its aim of furthering 
better mutual understanding through a closer relationship. Instead, Dayan's 
policies led to the renewal of manifold ties severed since 1949, between Israeli 
Palestinian Arabs and Palestinians in the occupied territories. In retrospect, it is 
clear that Israel incorrectly assessed the Palestinian issue; its main failure was its 
inability to perceive the emergence of a Palestinian nation, a development it 
effectively if unconsciously nurtured. 

In December 1987, the intifada erupted, to the surprise of both Israel and the 
PLO. The Palestinians' despair of external deliverance and their resolve to rely on 
themselves led to this spontaneous uprising, aimed at accelerating a political 
settlement. From the intifada emerged leaders within the West Bank and Gaza 
with increased stature and influence. Their influence may have been reinforced by 
the realization that, despite much hardship and many losses, and despite the 
Palestinian movement's considerable impact on internal, Arab, and international 
political levels, the Palestinians had been unable to ‘‘shake off’ Israel by force; 
outbursts of popular admiration by many Palestinians for Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein was a practical admission of this frustration. These Palestinian leaders' 
influence also derived from the fact that the political gains of the intifada were 
almost nullified by the disastrous policies of the PLO leadership during the Gulf 
crisis and war. 

During 1991, Palestinian leaders in the West Bank and Gaza convinced the 
PLO leadership in Tunis of the necessity of joining the US-Soviet-sponsored 
peace process begun in Madrid in October 1991. The changed international 
situation seemed to have eroded the PLO leaders' previous perception that time 
was working in their favor and that processes underway would inevitably bring 
about the establishment of a Palestinian state in all of Palestine, albeit in stages. 
The need for an historical compromise had become imperative. Both lessons— 
regarding timing and goals—were succinctly reflected by Palestinian leader Hanan 
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Ashrawi's statement in Madrid, ‘‘Forty years of violence have got us nowhere.''?7 

In 1979, Moshe Dayan recognized the reality of Palestinian nationality and 
advocated unilaterally granting autonomy to the Palestinians.28 For many other 
Israelis, however, ubiquitous contacts with Palestinians over the years, including 
a large measure of economic integration, did not significantly reduce their 
opposition, often hostile, to Palestinian political aspirations. The intifada had two 
main impacts on Israel, although most internal security and economic problems 
posed for Israel by it have been overcome: The violence, especially the knifings, 
caused deep distrust of Palestinians to permeate daily life. On the other hand, 
more and more Israelis understood that the Palestinian issue, compounded by the 
settlements policy, could only be resolved politically. Policing Palestinians 
became distasteful to most. They also worried about the possible corrosive impact 
on Israel's system of democracy of both suppressing Palestinian aspirations and 
pursuing an active settlement policy. 

In Israeli internal politics, this has deepened the polarization between 
supporters of 'Greater Israel" and advocates of a compromise peace.?? Alto- 
gether it seems that although present-day Israelis have endured emotional stress 
equal to that experienced by generations of many other nations, public opinion 
has remained remarkably open-minded, particularly when sensing real attempts at 
reconciliation.2° 


THE ARABS AND THE SUPERPOWERS: THEN AND NOW 


Twenty-five years after the June 1967 War, some aspects of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict have obviously changed. For instance, radical Islamism has reinvigorated 
the religious foundations of the conflict, especially after the revolution in Iran, 
creating organized vehicles for one of the more unsettling aspects of the conflict. 
Terrorism and response in kind have waxed and waned. At the same time, global 
changes have wrought a slow sobering of attitudes on all sides of the conflict, 
which has contributed to some progress toward a gradual settlement. A retro- 
spective look at the ‘‘players’’ involved in the 1967 war will underline both 
continuity and change in the region. 
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Egypt, the country which Israel regarded for decades as its main enemy— 
because of its actual and potential military power and the wars it initiated and 
fought—was the first Arab country—and to this day, the only Arab country—to 
conclude and implement a treaty of peace with Israel. Thereby, two issues critical 
in 1967 were settled: the Sinai for Egypt and free navigation through the Suez 
Canal and the Strait of Tiran for Israel. The Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty of 
March 1979 has withstood severe crises, and today Egypt sees its role as a bridge 
between the other Arabs and Israel. One should remember that Egypt bore the 
brunt of the conflict for decades and sacrificed more people and resources to it 
than other Arab states, until President Anwar al-Sadat decided to look for an 
honorable political way out. Recently his successor, Husni Mubarak, reminded 
his people of the reason for Sadat's actions. 


In 1973. . . we had reached the breaking point economically and militarily; we had to 
do something. For us to have continued in those circumstances would have been 
impossible; we could not have even borne the military expenses. .. . In 1977 we 
talked about another Geneva conference because four years had elapsed [since the 
first one] and we were worried that the issue was being put to sleep. We then would 
have to look for armament, and who would have given us arms?’’3! 


Jordan was an opportunistic and losing player in 1967. Rejecting a last-minute 
Israeli plea to stay out of the war, it forfeited the West Bank; King Hussein later 
argued that ‘‘we no longer had a choice." 32 Yet, Jordan has managed to maintain 
a steady relationship—a de facto peace—with Israel, with which it continues to 
share a long border and manifold interests. This is symbolized by the open bridges 
across the Jordan River—notwithstanding crises and wars—as well as other ties. 
Jordan's 1988 declaration relinquishing responsibilities for the West Bank did not 
deal it out of the game. Moreover, the 1991 Gulf War has made the Likud 
government in Israel more aware of the strategic benefits of Jordan as a buffer 
state, and it is definitely unwilling to see the Hashimite monarchy replaced by its 
Islamist or Palestinian opponents. Therefore, in any foreseeable circumstances, 
Israel has a stake in a Jordanian role in any peace settlement. 

Syria, repeatedly defeated, but never decisively, has not changed its hostile 
posture toward Israel. Since Israel's peace with Egypt, Syria has posed the most 
serious military threat to Israel's security. Yet, President Hafiz al-Asad—who had 
emerged untainted from the 1967 Golan debacle—was not able to achieve 
"strategic parity" with Israel, even with Soviet support, and former Soviet 
president Mikhail Gorbachev rejected this effort in 1988-89. Asad's consequent 
reaction has been to improve relations with the United States, later joining the 
US-led coalition during the Gulf crisis and participating in the Madrid peace talks. 
He cleverly used the war against Iraq to augment and improve his arsenal by 
financing the purchase of North Korean missiles and Soviet weapon systems with 
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Saudi and Gulf subsidies. Asad's unchanged goal has been to maximize his 
political and strategic capability to make Israel accept his terms for a settlement. 

Iraq, a state which played a very minor role in 1967, has recently taken on a 
major one. Unlike other 1948-49 Arab belligerents, Iraq has not concluded a 
cease-fire agreement with Israel. It has never ceased to demonstrate its hostility 
toward Israel, participating in the wars against it, providing operational support to 
terrorists, and emphasizing anti-Israeli objectives in its quest for regional domi- 
nance. Recently it attempted to involve Israel in the Gulf War, bombarding it with 
SCUD missiles. Iraq has thus affirmed its position as an enemy to be reckoned 
with by Israel in the future. 

Given the Soviet Union's role in the 1967 war and its long-standing policy of 
underwriting the ‘‘progressive’’ Arab cause, its dissolution has wrought a 
profound change in the Middle East. Stemming from geopolitical, and possibly 
ideological, reasons, the Soviet leaders' stand was affected by their political and 
ideological attitude toward Jews, Zionism, and Israel. Their unyielding, bigoted 
position was painful, even frightening, to Israeli leaders, many of whom had 
origins in Russia and whose attitude toward it was ambivalent. Moreover, they 
were continually concerned with the fate of the large Jewish community still in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets considered Israel's 1967 victory a set-back and were 
determined to prevent future fiascos to their allies, who publicly blamed the 
Soviet Union for their defeat. 

The Soviets, therefore, immediately resupplied the defeated Egyptian and 
Syrian armies. With resupply came increasing involvement in Egypt, and later 
intervention, including the 1970 ‘‘Sovietization’’ of the War of Attrition between 
Israel and Egypt, and the deployment of Soviet air force and missile units to 
defend Egypt against Israeli air attacks. Despite the expulsion of their troops from 
Egypt in 1972, the Soviets continued arming the country and resupplied it during 
the 1973 war. From 1973 on, however, they helped Syria more than Egypt. 
Increasingly relying on the Syrians to provide them with a regional foothold, the 
Soviets steadily augmented the quality of arms supplied to Syria, especially after 
1982 (e.g., SAM-S missiles for long-range air defense). 

Gorbachev's perestroika and the ensuing rapid changes in the late 1980s and 
1990s in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union spelt a major strategic setback 
for Moscow's Arab allies; they lost the patron on whom their strategy had 
depended for a quarter of a century. Furthermore, they saw the increasing 
emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel as a threat, because it bolstered the population 
of that country. Finally, Gorbachev's cooperation with the United States in the 
Middle East, including during the Gulf War and the opening of the Madrid peace 
talks, led to the gesture Israel had been waiting for since June 1967—the full 
resumption of diplomatic relations in October 1991. (Ironically, the former 
superpower, which had become a shadow of its old self, might have needed the 
resumption of ties more than Israel.) The Soviet Union's successor republics 
continue to be strategically important to Israel for several reasons: large Jewish 
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communities still live there; they can supply the Arabs and Iran with state-of-the- 
art weapon systems and technology; former Soviet arms experts in search of jobs 
may offer their services to Middle East governments; and the Muslim republics of . 
Central Asia may emerge as a new arena of tension in the vicinity of the Middle 
East. 

To the United States, Israel—which some thought had lost credibility in the 
weeks before the 1967 war—became a desirable ally after its victory. The defeat 
of Soviet-backed Arab states, and the concomitant failure of Soviet arms and 
doctrine, strengthened the US position in the Middle East. For the first time in 20 
years, the United States gained leverage over the Arabs and the Soviets, allowing 
it to seek a basic settlement of the conflict. Since 1967, and especially after 1973, 
the political stature of the United States in the Middle East grew steadily, eroding 
the Soviet position there; this was attested to by Sadat's turn toward Washington. 
Because of the US commitment to maintain the qualitative edge of Israeli military 
power, Arab governments came to realize that only the United States held the key 
to the balance of power in the region. 

With the end of the Cold War, a new US relationship with the Arabs was 
established and battle-tested during the 1990-91 Gulf crisis and war. Inevitably, 
this spelled change in relations with Israel. Strategic cooperation between the two 
countries was deemphasized and diplomatic relations between the two countries 
grew more ‘‘evenhanded,”’ that is, more influenced by overall Middle Eastern 
considerations and Arab sensitivities, especially after the US-initiated peace effort 
was launched following the Gulf War. Meanwhile, the United States delayed 
responding to Israel's urgent need for aid in absorbing Jews emigrating from the 
former Soviet Union, tying such aid to Israeli settlement policy. To many 
disappointed Israelis, the US stance looked like partial betrayal, causing pique 
and even bitterness. 


OUTLOOK 


The June 1967 War, a sudden crisis ending in a swift military victory, has had 
a lasting impact on Israel. One is tempted to call that war a rite of initiation, in 
which Israel had to prove its ability to survive; indeed, it had no choice but ‘‘to 
do or die." What were the larger results of the war? 

Israel acquired vast territories, including places of profound historical 
significance to its people; its self-assurance was boosted (sometimes excessively) 
by a sense of having broken Arab encirclement; its population and economy grew 
despite recurring crises, and its society developed; military capabilities improved 
and the country's international standing was enhanced. On the other hand, Arab 
hostility was almost unremitting and both sides wasted potential opportunities for 
reducing tensions. As no acceptable political settlements seemed in sight, more 
painful wars were fought and Jewish settlement in the territories was expanded; 
relations with the Palestinians under Israeli occupation (now almost 2 million) 
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deteriorated, culminating 20 years later in the intifada. Moreover, during this 
period, Israel became more dependent on outside support. 

Looking back a quarter of a century, this Israeli is struck by two connected 
consequences of the June war. The first is the proven strategic value of the 
territories held since 1967, as absorbent buffers against Arab ground assaults, as 
providing precious time for early-warning, and as a springboard for possible 
counterattacks (without them, the 1973 Arab surprise attack could have meant 
disaster). The ongoing arms race has reinforced this point.33 The second conse- 
quence is political, stemming from the first: the slowly growing acceptance of the 
existence of Israel by its Arab adversaries, who were unable to destroy it or at 
least to forcibly ‘‘eliminate the traces of aggression.” Peace with Egypt was the 
first step and the evolving international situation, the Gulf War, and the chilling 
spread of weapons of mass destruction may have changed the attitudes of 
additional Arab countries. Among Palestinians, the growing realization that no 
forcible solution to their problem promised them relief, brought forth ‘‘new 
messengers and [a] more moderate message.''?4 

Some would consider these consequences to be the fruition of the noted 
concept of the “iron wall," first formulated by the right-wing Zionist leader 
Vladimir Jabotinsky in the 1920s: ‘‘Zionism could prosper only behind an ‘iron 
wall’ of military power. One distant day, when the Arabs accepted that the wall 
was impenetrable, they would learn to live with the Jewish state.’’35 Thus the 
occupied territories, with all their burden, may yet facilitate a settlement of the 
conflict. As often before, however, the dynamics of history are ironic: While 
constituting a necessary element of any settlement, given the changing circum- 
stances have not the territories become a much less significant element? 

Today, Israel is more sophisticated, stronger, and growing faster than in 
1967. Understandably, it is still faced with the uncertainties of modern Jewish 
history, including the residue of Arab attempts to undo it. The trauma Israelis 
experienced during the Gulf War revived some of their old fears. Curiously, this 
specific Israeli syndrome of insecurity has met with Arab incomprehension. 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad conveyed this attitude when he reportedly 
remarked to US diplomats: ‘‘Israel can produce an advanced aircraft, a modern 
tank, satellites, and missiles; it participates in the Star Wars Initiative; and yet 
feels so insecure . . . about the Arabs.''36 Israel's 44-year struggle to establish its 
legitimate existence is not over. Powerful forces still oppose it, unwilling to give 
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up deeply rooted or possibly politically advantageous convictions. These mani- 
fested themselves in the Iranian-sponsored ‘‘International Conference to Support 
the Islamic Revolution of the Palestinian People” held in Tehran, November 
19-22, 1991, which called for the destruction of Israel. 

The passage of 25 years, however, has sobered some of Israel's adversaries. 
A window of opportunity may have been opened by the current peace process, 
but it is a fragile and narrow window in a stormy and unstable region; it could be 
swung shut by any incautious, injudicious or malicious move or by a change in 
mood or regime. One is reminded of the late President Sadat's acute insight, that 
“there remains . . . a psychological barrier between us, a barrier of suspicion, of 
rejection, of fear of deception. . . . This psychological barrier . . . constitut[es] 
7096 of the whole problem.''3? Shimon Peres of the Israeli Labor Party recently 
expressed similar thoughts: ‘‘To support territorial compromise, the Israeli public 
must be convinced that terrorism will pass, that the thirst for war will disappear, 
and that on the foundation of compromise a new, historic coexistence between the 
Arab and Jewish worlds can be erected."^ Looking at uncertain reality, who 
would blame hopeful, yet skeptical and suspicious Israelis for sometimes revert- 
ing to the 1967 feeling that, in a world still often insensitive to their security, they 
better watch out for themselves.39 
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TURNING DEFEAT INTO 
OPPORTUNITY: THE PALESTINIAN 
GUERRILLAS AFTER THE JUNE 
1967 WAR 


Yezid Sayigh 


H. the Palestinian guerrillas, the main story of the June 1967 War lies in the 
aftermath of the war. Until then, their movement was very much a secondary 
force, with no clear course in sight. The war, by discrediting Arab authority and 
weakening state control, created the opportunity for the rise of the Palestinian 
guerrillas as regional actors. During the months following the war, the guerrillas 
attempted to create an autonomous base and mount an armed insurrection in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank. It was this attempt that led to a redefinition of the 
Palestinians’ relations with the other Arabs and to a transformation of internal 
Palestinian politics. Yet, the significance of this episode has not been fully 
appreciated, even in Palestinian historiography. 

This article seeks to reconstruct the attempted insurrection on the West Bank 
and to explain the rise in fortunes of the Palestinian guerrillas in the postwar 
period. It follows the leading guerrilla groups—Fatah and the Arab Nationalist 
Movement (ANM)—through the two main phases of the insurrection: the debate 
over courses of action and preparations from June 10, 1967, to August 27, 1967, 
and the active phase that followed, until the end of the year. It then looks at the 
impact of this insurrectionary attempt on relations between the guerrillas on the 
one hand and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Arab governments 
on the other, before assessing the implications for the subsequent development of 
the Palestinian movement. 
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DEBATE AND PREPARATION: JUNE 10, 1967-AUGUST 27, 1967 
Fatah 


The outcome of the June war came as a rude shock to the Palestinians, who 
had believed in Arab military strength and trusted in Egyptian president Gamal 
Abd al-Nasir. Not all were equally discomfited, however. Fatah had viewed the 
Arab governments with deep mistrust before the war, and it now saw a 
near-miraculous opportunity to escape their control. For Fatah, the war meant 


“the disappearance of Arab repressive ability . . . and the return of the cause to 
its true nature—a Palestinian-Israeli conflict.’’! Fatah, therefore, was the quickest 
to rally. 


Fatah’s Central Committee convened an emergency session in Damascus on 
12-13 June, barely two days after the war. Present were committee members 
residing in the Gulf states, who had reached the Syrian capital even as the fighting 
raged, and Fatah’s main military cadres in Syria. A few voices urged a wait-and- 
see attitude, but a majority soon emerged, headed by Yasir Arafat and Khalil 
al-Wazir, in favor of moving into the occupied territories and rebasing the armed 
struggle there.2 

The Fatah leadership next dispatched several cadres to study the situation 
“on the ground" in the occupied territories. Foremost was Arafat, who was 
keenest both to seize the moment and to retain his control over the field 
command; other cadres followed suit and were in Jerusalem and other towns by 
the end of the month.? Eager to win credit, Fatah claimed to the press on 21 June 
and 3 July that its leadership had transferred to the occupied territories.* High on 
their list of priorities was to reestablish contact with Fatah members originally 
resident in the West Bank, while another objective was to collect arms caches left 
by the retreating Jordanian army. 

Early in July, Arafat and his senior colleagues left the West Bank to present 
reports to a Fatah conference in Damascus. Once again, a minority opposed an 
early start of military operations, fearing Israeli reprisals against the inhabitants of 
the occupied territories. The majority argued, conversely, that the main concern 
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was to boost morale and thereby encourage people to remain steadfast on the 
land. Egypt's decision to restart low-level hostilities along the Suez Canal 
impressed them, and they concluded that preparation for Palestinian armed 
resistance needed, if anything, to be speeded up.5 

Underlying Fatah's sense of urgency was the fear that the Israeli army might 
soon withdraw from the occupied territories as part of a peace settlement with the 
Arab states, and from which the Palestinians would be excluded as an indepen- 
dent party.6 A detailed plan was subsequently drafted to organize military and 
civilian resistance in the occupied territories, contact and mobilize Arab govern- 
ments, secure material support and, if possible, obtain a radio station to broadcast 
Fatah's appeals.? Fatah considered that it had struck a responsive chord with its 
people before 1967, but that it now needed to draw them into active participation.8 

On the basis of further reports from the field at the end of July, including an 
excessively positive one from Arafat, the Fatah Central Committee held a crucial 
meeting to decide its strategy for the coming phase. Daunted by the sheer 
enormity of the task of mobilizing the population in the occupied territories, part 
of the leadership argued for a small-scale guerrilla campaign.9 

Other Fatah colleagues were more ambitious, seeking in effect a repeat 
performance of the 1936 rebellion during the British mandate, which they 
described as ‘‘best representing the Palestinian revolutionary tradition.’’!9 Be- 
yond mounting a sweeping, armed insurrection, they hoped that a new, undis- 
puted Palestinian national leadership could emerge on its own soil, free from Arab 
influence.!! Certain members of the Central Committee looked even further—to 
the establishment in the occupied territories of a Palestinian entity or independent 
state, although this was strongly opposed by others and was defeated.12 

The Fatah Central Committee finally approved a strategy of building secure 
launching bases (qawa’id irtikaziyya) in the occupied territories. Arafat was 
chosen as supreme field commander, assigned to lead the struggle from inside the 
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West Bank. Roughly two weeks later, in mid-August, he led a 30-man team across 
the Jordan River and established clandestine headquarters in Nablus. Before 
Arafat left Damascus, Fatah took another major decision—to relaunch the armed 
struggle on 28 August. This date was much earlier than planned, but it was 
brought forward to impress Arab leaders assembling in Khartoum for a fateful 
emergency summit. 

Fatah was also encouraged by the upsurge of civilian resistance to the 
Israelis, who faced poorly coordinated but increasingly frequent strikes, sit-ins, 
petitions, and other protests. It was particularly emboldened by the continuing 
influx of new recruits to its ranks, concluding that it was the largest Palestinian 
guerrilla group.!3 


The Arab Nationalist Movement (ANM) 


For the first two days of the June war, the ANM leadership, like Arabs 
everywhere, believed the wildly untruthful claims of battlefield successes broad- 
cast by Amman, Cairo, and Damascus.!^ Hundreds of its members in Lebanon 
and Syria flocked to an assembly point in Damascus and volunteered for duty on 
the Golan Heights, while dozens more attended hasty training courses provided at 
universities in Egypt.!5 Many more received instruction in week-long courses at a 
makeshift camp run by the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) in the Lebanese 
mountain village of Kayfun in June and July.!6 

As long as the war lasted, this flurry of activity occupied the ANM rank and 
file. The 10 June cease-fire, however, found the movement rudderless and 
demoralized, at a loss to grasp the full implications of the defeat and unable to 
formulate a coherent response. One cadre, who was to spearhead the ANM's 
effort in the West Bank, rushed to Beirut to consult George Habash, an ANM 
co-founder, and was told, **we have no organization in the West Bank or Jordan, 
everyone is in prison and those who have escaped have lost confidence and 
distrust their colleagues.'"'!7 With more people arriving in Beirut to consult the 
leadership, a dozen or so members of the ANM ‘‘Center’’—al-markaz, the 
informal day-to-day leadership in Beirut that revolved around co-founders Ha- 
bash, Wadi‘ Haddad, and Hani Hindi and their top aides—met in Habash's home 
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along with the Palestinian regional command and the Palestinian military action 
committee and agreed on the need to prepare for autonomous military action.!$ 

The ANM Center met repeatedly in June and July. In addition to the leaders 
usually present in Beirut, representatives of ANM branches in other Arab 
countries attended for a meeting of the full Executive Committee in late July.!9 
The debate revealed two main tendencies: The so-called Left, which had emerged 
before 1967 under Muhammad Kishli and Nayif Hawatimah (who was not actually 
present in 1967), urged careful preparation and a delay in launching military 
operations against Israel, arguing that the ANM should not act independently of 
a wider front of Arab states.2° The so-called ANM Right—Habash, Haddad, and 
Hindi—concurred that time and effort should be devoted to rebuilding an 
organizational apparatus and preparing a military capability. They also feared, 
however, that Israel might take advantage of the delay to create new faits 
accomplis. They thus saw a need to prevent defeat from turning into capitulation 
and to discourage Arab and Palestinian thoughts of coexistence with Israeli 
occupation.?! Their conclusion was that the ANM should prepare to undertake 
**popular armed struggle.’’22 

Egyptian policy was the deciding factor for the strongly pro-Nasir ANM. 
Nasir launched a massive program to rebuild and reequip Egypt's armed forces 
immediately following the June war—during what he termed the phase of ‘‘pure 
defense’’—and assured the ANM leadership in private that he was preparing for 
a second round with Israel.3 Among the ANM leaders closest to Nasir was 
Muhsin Ibrahim, member of the three-man General Secretariat since 1965, who 
later joined the Left but in 1967 remained instrumental in the Right's continuing 
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relationship with Egypt. Ibrahim now wrote: ‘‘After the phase of catching our 
breath in the wake of the setback [al-naksah], Arab effort is now directed to 
planning the phase of deterring the aggression. . . . [We are] close to the second 
round.’’25 Reassured, the ANM saw little reason to rush into combat and opted for 
more careful preparation. Only after this basic approach had been approved at the 
end of July did the ANM Center dispatch a veteran cadre to the West Bank and 
commence rebuilding the clandestine organization. 

An added element in the ANM debate was an ongoing dialogue with Fatah. 
There had been little contact of significance between the ANM and Fatah until 
mid-July, when a series of meetings took place over six weeks, through the end of 
August. They were attended chiefly by Habash, Haddad, and Usamah al-Nagqib of 
the ANM and by Arafat and Wazir of Fatah. The initial meeting assessed the 
results of the June war, outlined prospects for an uprising, and concluded with a 
commitment by both sides to accumulate recruits and weapons.26 

At subsequent meetings, the focus was on the form and timing of proposed 
military action against the Israeli occupation. Both sides agreed on the need to 
postpone the start of combat operations for at least one month, although some 
ANM sources claim that the agreement was to hold off operations until December, 
at which time the matter would be reconsidered.? More practical cooperation, 
however, such as the exchange of weapons and personnel in the occupied 
territories, was not discussed. This was paradoxical, since, at one point, the ANM 
and Fatah even discussed a merger, and the ANM later claimed that both sides 
had agreed on unity with two other guerrilla groups as well.28 In any case, Fatah 
suddenly ended the dialogue by literally ‘‘jumping the gun” with the start of 
combat action against the Israelis on 28 August. 


ARMED INSURRECTION: AUGUST 28, 1967-DECEMBER 1967 
Fatah’s “Nesting” 


With the outbreak of the June war, Fatah sent some 200 members for guerrilla 
training in Algeria and 30 more to a leadership course in China. Many of those 
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attending the Chinese course later assumed major responsibilities: Mamduh 
Saydam became commander in chief of al-Asifah (Fatah forces), student leaders 
Hayil Abd al-Hamid and Hani al-Hasan eventually joined the Central Committee, 
Abd al-Fattah Ghunaym and Yahya Ashur were to head the Jordanian and 
Lebanese regional commands, while others became commanders of guerrilla 
sectors in Jordan and Syria. Fatah's student networks abroad—especially in 
Egypt and Germany—provided hundreds of volunteers, and at its Hama training 
camp in Syria, it was soon receiving a constant flow of hundreds of new recruits 
from the West Bank.?? From July onward, Fatah threw this growing manpower 
into the West Bank to form local armed cells, which it called ta'shish (nesting). 

By the ‘‘second launch” of the armed struggle, as Fatah dubbed it, on 28 
August, a large number of leading cadres were in place, headed by Arafat.3° Most 
of them had been provided with forged identity papers to facilitate their movement 
through Israeli checkpoints; others received legal identification cards by register- 
ing in the census conducted by the Israelis in September. Arafat set up his general 
headquarters in Nablus and divided the West Bank into three commands: 
northern, central, and southern.3! To step up training and absorb new recruits, he 
also established a training camp in the hills of Tubas, near Qabatyah in the 
northern West Bank. 

Fatah deemed itself ready to start on the path to the ‘‘popular liberation 
war.” Some guerrillas had already conducted a few attacks on their own initiative 
in the weeks preceding the ‘‘second launch." One team near Hebron dug up 
Jordanian mines from the pre-1967 cease-fire line and replanted them on Israeli 
roads in the Negev.3? After 28 August, the attacks multiplied, consisting largely of 
minelaying and planting explosive charges, although hand grenades and firearms 
were also used, as were light mortars later in the year. In number and impact, 
these incidents were extremely modest, although guerrilla press releases inflated 
them wildly. 

The enthusiasm of Fatah field commanders increased as they began to 
envisage a general insurrection.3? Roving guerrilla bands in the hills of the West 
Bank would be supported by a large clandestine network in the towns and 
villages, along the lines of the 1936-39 rebellion.34 While secret operatives 
undertook urban attacks and organized civilian resistance, the guerrillas would 
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relentlessly attack the Israeli army in all areas. The launch bases would evolve 
into semi-liberated, safe areas, while military pressure was raised to eliminate the 
remaining Israeli presence along the main roads and in the towns and cities. 

Such ambitions, however, were frustrated by the poor organization and lax 
security of Fatah networks. In its haste, Fatah took few precautions in selecting 
new recruits and combined its secret operatives into large groups. It provided 
little military training and virtually no security instruction. The hundreds of 
volunteers from the West Bank who flocked to Fatah camps usually received only 
one week of training, or two weeks at best; in addition, no efforts were made to 
conceal their identities from each other.35 

At the beginning of August, Israeli security services made numerous arrests 
in Gaza, and, on 8 August, they captured several dozen Fatah members in 
Bethlehem, Jericho, and Jerusalem. In this and other instances, the Israelis 
benefited from Jordanian and Egyptian security files, seized in June 1967, that 
identified Fatah and other operatives.?6 The formal start of combat operations 
provoked a more intensive Israeli counterinsurgency effort, leading to a new 
series of arrests. Worst was the Israeli sweep in late September, during which . 
some 180 guerrillas and supporters in the northern West Bank were seized. Fatah 
lost 24 more members in mid-October, followed by another 70 in November and 
20 in December. 

The Israelis reinforced their counterinsurgency campaign with measures 
aimed at the general population. These included deporting dozens of local 
personalities accused of instigating civilian disobedience, refusing reentry to 
young male refugees, imposing blanket curfews, banning movement without 
special travel passes, and other forms of population control. These actions were 
organized by a military government that had 250 officers in place by the end of 
1967. Meanwhile, the Israelis encouraged more Palestinians to leave for Jordan, 
providing transport for tens of thousands of them from the West Bank and Gaza.37 
Israeli troops prevented the refugees from infiltrating over the Jordan River to 
return to their homes, shooting hundreds at the fords over the next few months. 
In Gaza, the Israelis deported 5,000 captured Palestine Liberation Army (PLA) 
soldiers to Egypt.3$ Persons harboring or aiding the guerrillas were dealt with 
swiftly and harshly: the villages of Bayt Awwa and Bayt Marsim were razed for 
this reason in June; six houses were demolished in Abu Dis on 24 August in 
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retaliation for a sniper attack; the village of Jiftlik was razed in November; in 
Nusayrat, 100 homes were destroyed and 200 persons deported in December.?? 

To cope with its losses and reorganize its military campaign, Fatah sought to 
recruit many of the ad hoc guerrilla groups emerging spontaneously in the cities 
and villages of the West Bank. It absorbed some, such as the Movement of Arab 
Revolutionaries, and offered cooperation on equal terms with others. The most 
significant was the Palestinian Popular Struggle Front (PPSF), founded by Subhi 
Ghosheh, a former ANM leader in Jerusalem, and two officers who saw their role 
as coordinating military and civilian resistance.4° The front accepted weapons and 
money from Fatah and helped transport and hide Arafat, but declined a merger. 
Fatah was more successful with the Palestine Liberation Front, which provided 
men and arms and eventually merged with Fatah.4! The Palestine Liberation Front 
was itself a coalition formed in the mid-1960s between groups founded by Ahmad 
Sa'di and PLO officials Shafiq al-Hout and Bahjat Abu Gharbiyyah, with branches 
in Egypt, Jordan (and the West Bank), Kuwait, Lebanon, and Syria. 

For more assistance, Fatah turned to its membership in the Gaza Strip. Its 
branch there was relatively small, however, in part as the result of Egyptian 
persecution before 1967 and in part because of the early arrest or flight of leading 
cadres whose names the Israelis found in captured Egyptian intelligence files.*? 
The area was made subordinate, therefore, to Fatah's southern command in the 
West Bank, and supplied 30-40 Gazan fighters to the latter to join the secret bases 
in the hills of Hebron. 

Fatah also purchased weapons, salvaged from the plentiful stocks abandoned 
by the Egyptian army and the PLA in Gaza, for transfer to the West Bank. In the 
meantime, it tried to rebuild its Gaza networks, meeting with some success in the 
refugee camps.4 Fatah failed, however, to persuade the other political forces in 
Gaza—the Communists, Baath, Muslim Brotherhood, and the ANM^—to start 
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military operations, and, therefore, delayed its own action in Gaza until the end of 
the year. 

Continuing arrests, however, were crippling Fatah in the occupied territories. 
Early in December, Israeli forces narrowly missed capturing Arafat in Ramallah, 
reportedly for the sixth time. Facing imminent arrest, Arafat left the West Bank 
permanently. Although it was to insist otherwise for another three months, 
Fatah's strategy of secure launch bases and general, armed insurrection was in 
complete collapse. 


The Communists Refrain 


Fatah lobbying revealed the opposition of the communists to an immediate 
recourse to military action. The most urgent of the communists’ concern in the 
first days and weeks after the war was to slow the exodus of refugees to Jordan. 
As they settled down to confront the occupation, however, they gave more 
thought to preparing for armed activity in the longer term. This required, they 
argued, extensive political and organizational groundwork among the people and 
a viable coalition of all local Palestinian forces. To this end, the communists in the 
West Bank, who belonged to the Jordanian Communist Party, formed a new 
leadership committee to direct their activity and contact other parties, chiefly the 
ANM and Baath.45 

Ironically, the Israeli occupation brought the West Bank communists in 
direct touch with their comrades in Gaza for the first time since 1948. The latter 
had developed as an autonomous party, the Palestine Communist Organization, 
and were closer than the West Bank communists to being ready for military 
activity in 1967. Their leaders met some of the PLA officers who now emerged to 
organize armed resistance, but they felt uncomfortable with these officers, fearing 
their impetuosity and self-importance.*5 Many communists in Gaza, like members 
of the other parties, were among some 30,000 Palestinians who received military 
training from the PLA in 1965-67, and a few apparently participated briefly in 
armed action under PLA command. That, however, was the extent of communist 
military activity. 

An added factor in the West Bank Communists’ policy was the attitude of the . 
party's Central Committee, whose members were based in Jordan and Syria. In 
Amman, Deputy Secretary-General Fahmi Salfiti expressed outright rejection of 
armed action as an option.* This explains the party's failure to follow the lead of 

; Fatah and the ANM and organize militarily in the East Bank. The party had 
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access to arms and to the droves of soldiers who left the Jordanian army, as well 
as a substantial following among junior PLA officers, but did not exploit its 
advantages. Under Salfiti's influence, the party instead pressed for a gathering of 
nationalist forces under the leadership of King Hussein, a stand vehemently 
opposed by the West Bank branch. Ultimately, the local communists focused on 
social and political mobilization and on promoting civil disobedience, although 
they would later recognize the crucial impact of guerrilla activity in stiffening 
morale in 1967.4 


The ANM Joins the Fray 


The ANM, meanwhile, was facing mounting pressure for action from its own 
rank and file especially after Fatah announced the '*second launch” of the armed 
struggle at the end of August. The ANM had already lost numerous members or 
potential recruits who, on trying to join as guerrillas after the June war, found that 
only Fatah and the Damascus-based Palestinian Liberation Front (PLF) led by 
Ahmad Jibril had training camps, weapons, and operational plans to absorb 
them.4? 

The new ANM organizer sent to the West Bank at the end of July faced an 
arduous task rebuilding the ANM organization, because the Jordanian crackdown 
in 1966 had left a legacy of mutual distrust and recriminations among members. By 
October, he was able, nonetheless, to revive some old cells and to control, but not 
end, local rivalries.5° This task done, the ANM assigned Mustafa al-Zabari, a 
senior cadre from the Jordanian branch, to enter the West Bank and head its field 
command there. Unlike Fatah, the ANM adopted a more rigidly hierarchical 
structure, with five local commands based in the main cities and tied directly to 
the central leadership based in Ramallah. The ANM branch in Gaza was 
autonomous, however, partly because it had been tied to the regional command in 
Cairo before 1967 and partly because it was still firmly controlled by ‘‘old guard" 
cadres with a sizeable local membership.5! 

The success of its reorganization allowed the ANM to think more ambi- 
tiously. At a conference in early September, the ANM’s Palestinian branch laid 
the basis for ANM strategy in the occupied territories.52 The movement did not 
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expect that Palestinian military action could liberate the occupied territories, but 
it concluded that it should undertake selective amal fida’i (guerrilla activity) and 
distract the Israelis until Nasir could bring Arab power to bear. At the very least, 
many ANM cadres felt instinctively that they should be fighting and that they 
could thereby raise popular morale.53 The more assertive and militant members 
saw themselves, more expansively, as the vanguard that would draw the Arabs 
into a ‘‘people’s liberation war” against Israel.54 

From the end of July, the ANM Center was expanded by the inclusion of 
Yasir Abd Rabbu, a senior cadre from its student branch in Egypt, and Hamdi 
Matar of its Jordanian regional command. Habash bore general responsibility for 
running the ANM organizational effort, working through Abd Rabbu and Matar, 
while Haddad and Hindi devoted an increasing portion of their time to setting up 
a Special Apparatus (that was to oversee airplane hijacking in 1968 and beyond). 
Much effort was now put into establishing a Jordanian support network for the 
West Bank, with Abd Rabbu and more junior cadres traveling repeatedly between 
Beirut and Amman for that purpose. Problems dogged the ANM in Jordan, 
however: the youthful militants were dismissive of such traditional, well-to-do 
figureheads as Hamad Farhan, the nominal head of the Jordanian regional 
command; strains were already starting to divide the hardened veterans of the 
refugee camps headed by Mustafa al-Zabari, from both the ‘‘bourgeois’’ old guard 
and some of the more left-leaning cadres who were arriving from other coun- 
tries.55 

Organizational developments in the occupied territories led the ANM to step 
up unity talks with Jibril's PLF and other, smaller groups in the hope of pooling 
resources. The PLF had been founded in 1959 by Uthman Haddad, a Palestinian 
officer in the Syrian army, with the assistance of younger Palestinian officers such 
as Jibril and Ali Bushnag, who had been dismissed from service during the 
Egyptian-directed purges of that year. In June 1967, the PLF assembled some 200 
members in Damascus but immediately suffered a deep split over postwar policy 
and alliances, which was only resolved in Jibril's favor when Syrian military 
intelligence issued a thinly veiled warning to his opponents.56 
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While talks were underway with the ANM in October 1967, the PLF 
dispatched two teams from Syria to the West Bank. The front next accelerated the 
pace, on 13 October, by announcing the start of its own ''armed revolution to 
liberate Palestine.’’57 About this time, the ANM Center decided to draw on its 
members within the PLA to form a professional military command. It called one 
lieutenant Abdullah al-Ajrami to Beirut from the PLA camp in Egypt to discuss 
the idea, although there were no precise plans at that stage. 

In November, the ANM finally began joint activity with the PLF and other 
partners. They established a forward military command in the West Bank, with a 
rear command in Jordan and Syria.58 Ajrami was assigned as forward commander, 
and entered the West Bank in mid-November as the leader of four other PLA 
officers and 30 soldiers, all ANM members. Each officer was entrusted to set up 
secret urban or rural bases in a different sector. Ahmad Za'rur, a former Jordanian 
army captain and strongly pro-Nasir, became the rear commander. 

ANM thinking, meanwhile, was shifting. Wadi* Haddad and colleagues who 
had previously worked with him in ANM military action committees advocated 
concentrating all their energies on the occupied territories, arguing in Guevarist 
terms for the creation of guerrilla foci.5? One such focus was, in fact, established 
by Fayiz Jabir and Abd al-Rahim Jabir—veterans of the Heroes of the Return, an 
ANM front group—in the hills of Hebron. This closely paralleled Fatah's strategy 
of secure launch bases, but, for the ANM, the foci were only a model, and the 
ANM still looked not to the liberation of the West Bank but to a wider “‘popular 
liberation war.’ Others argued that a ‘‘people’s war” required a ‘‘Hanoi’’—not 
simply a sanctuary, but the active involvement of an Arab confrontation coun- 
try—and they proposed that the ANM and Fatah seek the overthrow of the 
Hashimite throne in Jordan.®! 

The debate was unresolved when matters were suddenly brought to a head by 
President Nasir's declaration, on 23 November, that the first postwar phase of 
‘pure defense" was over and that Egypt had now entered the second phase of 
restoring its armed strength to prewar levels. In private, Nasir urged the ANM 
leadership to follow Fatah's example and start combat operations. Already under 
pressure internally, and fearing increased competition from Fatah and Jibril's 
PLF, the ANM Center readied itself for imminent military action, overruling 
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objections from its command in the West Bank that the clandestine organization 
was not ready for such a step. 

A palpable feeling that ‘‘the battle might start without us . . . and that would 
finish us” struck the ANM Center.® It sent rear commander Za'rur on an urgent 
mission to ascertain military readiness in the West Bank. Accompanied by two 
other officers, Za'rur toured several cities, checking weapons caches and recon- 
noitering targets in person. As he explained to the local ANM command, the 
Center wanted immediate combat operations, both for political purposes and in 
order to obtain weapons and funds from Arab backers. Large, spectacular attacks 
were needed, not Fatah-style pinprick raids. His assessment was that the military 
apparatus was ready for action. 

The clandestine leadership disputed this assessment, but Za'rur was backed 
by another emissary from the ANM Center, Taysir Quba'ah. Given the green 
light, forward military commander Ajrami planned an opening series of raids 
starting with an attack on the Lydda airport. It was timed to coincide with the 11 
December declaration announcing the formation of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), comprising the ANM, its front group Heroes of 
the Return, Jibril’s PLF, and Za'rur and his circle of pro-Nasir ex-Jordanian 
officers. The Lydda attack failed, and a wounded guerrilla was taken prisoner by 
the Israelis. Over the next week, 56 members of the military apparatus were 
rounded up, followed by 130 other ANM members by the year's end. 

By mid-January 1968, the PFLP had lost the bulk of its organization and its 
field command in the West Bank, not least because its formal structure made it 
easier to be “‘rolled up.” Zabari escaped the net, having earlier left for Amman to 
consult with the leadership, but most members of the field commands, including 
Ajrami, and several cadres sent as replacements, such as Quba'ah, were not so 
lucky. The PFLP military apparatus had been dealt a crushing blow, which was 
completed in early February when the capture of its leading organizer in Gaza led 
to the arrest of 70 other members, including 20 veterans of Egyptian commando 
courses.93 The survivors among the 300 or so members who had infiltrated the 
West Bank in the preceding six months left, or were ordered out, as the leadership 
decided to preserve its remaining manpower. 


REAPING THE REWARDS OF DEFEAT 


Fatah and the PFLP may have suffered grievously inside the occupied 
territories, but reports of their losses showed them to be virtually the only 
organizations that had a real presence on the ground and were actively resisting 
occupation. They capitalized on their growing popular support and political 
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stature to expand their influence with several key actors, of which the most 
important were the Arab governments and the PLO. 


Arab Recognition 


The debacle of June 1967 gave the Palestinian guerrillas new leverage with 
Arab governments. The latter either lacked the political and physical strength to 
deny the guerrillas use of their territory or saw positive benefits in aiding guerrilla 
activity. 

Egypt was among the new supporters of Palestinian guerrilla action. In the 
words of Muhammad Fawzi, then newly appointed Egyptian commander in chief, 
**fida'i action was very important to us ... because we were at point zero, 
especially in the Air Force. We needed to *heat up' the other fronts so as to be 
able to rebuild our strength.''65 As the new defense minister, Amin Huwaydi had 
the similar aim of ‘‘opening additional fronts behind enemy [Israeli] lines, and in 
the heart of Palestine.” On assuming the added post of head of general 
intelligence, Huwaydi also sought the assistance of the Palestinian guerrillas in 
intelligence gathering. Partly for this reason, the Egyptians finally disbanded the 
old Fedayeen Battalion 141 that had been conducting reconnaissance for them 
from Gaza since 1956 and permitted its members to volunteer for duty with Fatah 
on the Jordanian front.® 

The Egyptians' need for amal fida'i led to a reversal of their prewar policy 
toward Fatah. Previously regarded as a Saudi instrument designed to entangle 
Egypt prematurely in a war with Israel, Fatah won Egyptian approval with its 
unilateral resumption of combat operations in the West Bank in August 1967. 
Fatah envoys were warmly received in Cairo as were the old Nasirite allies—the 
ANM —and representatives of other, nascent groups. Correctly anticipating the 
significance of the Palestinian guerrillas, Egyptian military intelligence posted an 
officer to Amman as a permanent liaison with them.® It also sent two planeloads 
of military supplies to Jordan for their use, although the real surge in material 
support for Fatah was not to start until December. 

The Syrian position was more ambivalent, in large measure because of the 
silent power struggle within the ruling regime. The *'leftist," mainly civilian, 
faction of the Baath Party headed by President Nur al-Din al-Atasi and Salah 
Jadid, was pitted against Defense Minister Hafiz al-Asad, who bitterly resented 
the perception that he was responsible for the loss of the Golan, when it was 
Ahmad Swaydani, chief of staff and Jadid ally, who had in fact ordered the 
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premature withdrawal of Syrian forces.9 Both factions were uneasy about the 
rising popularity and influence of the guerrillas, especially Fatah, among the 
Palestinian refugees and the general public, but the leftists felt the most threat- 
ened. This view was reflected in the curious attitude toward the Hittin Brigade of 
the PLA, based in Syria. 

One of the few units to emerge intact from the 1967 war, Hittin was assigned 
as a screening force along most of the new cease-fire line with the Israelis. Yet, in 
fulfiling its task of helping stabilize the front for the critical first two months after 
the war, the PLA unit incurred the resentment of certain Syrian leaders who 
feared its growing reputation." Additionally, remembering the pro-Nasirite 
sentiments of Palestinian soldiers and their role in the abortive anti-Baath coup of 
July 1963, Syrian leaders did not like to rely so heavily on Palestinians to 
safeguard regime security. In early August, Swaydani ordered Hittin away from 
the front and assigned it to garrison duty in the desert city of Tadmur (Palmyra), 
and later dismissed its two senior commanders.7! 

Similar considerations also shaped other Syrian dealings with the guerrillas. 
Receiving a Fatah delegation headed by Arafat, Wazir, and Qaddumi a few days 
after the war, Swaydani explained that Syria was in no condition to risk another 
war with Israel and tersely banned combat activity on the Golan front.72 A strong 
supporter of Fatah in 1964—65, Swaydani on several occasions in 1967 ordered the 
confiscation of weapons caches that had been gathered by Fatah from Syrian 
stocks abandoned in the Golan Heights.73 

The attitude of the Jadid faction was in part a response to Asad’s patronage 
of Fatah from late 1966. After initial reluctance, Asad encouraged the guerrillas to 
operate in the West Bank and Gaza in 1967 and gave them modest quantities of 
weapons to do so, although he was equally firm on keeping Syria out of renewed 
fighting. Asad also agreed to give the guerrillas light weapons in exchange for 
heavier equipment they had salvaged from the Golan but could not use.”4 

Fatah cemented the link further by supplying the Syrians with fresh infor- 
mation on Israeli dispositions. In return, Fatah was permitted to maintain a high 
level of activity at its training camps in Syria and to bring in hundreds of new 
recruits. Jibril’s PLF was similarly accommodated and, moreover, received the 
active support of Syrian military intelligence. The ANM, proscribed since its 
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complicity in the 1963 coup attempt, was allowed to resume activity on Syrian soil 
and formally assigned an officer to liaise with the Syrian authorities.75 It also 
benefited from the covert assistance of sympathetic officers in the Syrian army. 

Partly in order to counter Syrian restrictions, Fatah cultivated its Iraqi 
connections. The commander of the Iraqi Expeditionary Force in Jordan, General 
Hasan al-Nagib, and his rank and file extended invaluable assistance to guerrillas 
of all affiliations in the months after June 1967. Iraqi trucks carried guerrillas and 
trainees, who were often given Iraqi military passes, between Syria or Iraq and 
the Jordan River to evade Jordanian checkpoints. When Arafat led his leadership 
team into the West Bank in August, he was received in Jordan by Naqib, who 
personally escorted the group to the river and even granted a field promotion to an 
officer who had deserted a PLA unit under Iraqi command to join Fatah.76 A blind 
eye was similarly turned by Iraqis to many other PLA desertions and to the 
diversion of military and non-combat supplies for the benefit of the guerrillas. 

Such assistance had political ramifications. Through Naqib, and through 
other officials or self-styled guerrilla groups with Iraqi links—such as the 
Movement of Arab Revolutionaries in Nablus—Fatah built up its contacts with 
the Iraqi opposition to parallel its contacts with President Abd al-Salam al-Arif 
who, although sympathetic toward the Palestinians, had toed the Nasirite line of 
hostility toward Fatah before 1967.77 Creation of public support committees in 
Iraq provided an extension of the informal logistic network in Jordan. Given the 
popularity of Fatah, the Iraqi government was loath to suppress these commit- 
tees, which the Baath Party infiltrated and used as a vehicle for public activity in 
the months preceding its seizure of power in the March 1968 coup.7$ 

The growing influence that the guerrillas enjoyed in Egypt, Iraq, and Syria 
helped them operate with increasing impunity in Jordan and Lebanon, where they 
had suffered constant persecution before June 1967. At the outbreak of war, the 
Jordanian authorities had released hundreds of Fatah, ANM, and PLO members, 
who promptly resumed their activities. The Lebanese army even went so far as to 
train dozens of Palestinian refugees at its barracks in south Lebanon.?? As the 
guerrilla movement became more active, however, both governments made futile 
efforts to regain control and seal off their borders. Arrests of Palestinian activists, 
and some deportations, intensified in both countries, and King Hussein went on 
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the air on 5 September to oppose any military activity that **was not part of an 
overall Arab plan.’’80 

These government measures had little lasting effect. Although Fatah severely 
attacked the Jordanian authorities—singling out the general intelligence director- 
ate and its head, Rasul al-Kaylani, for special blame—the guerrillas found most 
Jordanian soldiers unwilling to act against them. Indeed, by the end of 1967, the 
secret bases established by Fatah, the ANM, and the PLF in the Jordan Valley to 
support operations in the West Bank had become all but official.$! In Lebanon, 
similarly, although military activity was still proscribed, Fatah and the ANM were 
soon able to open active, albeit semi-clandestine, recruiting, security, and 
information offices and to issue publications. 


Challenging the PLO 


The prewar rise of the guerrillas had come largely at the expense of the PLO. 
Relations between the main guerrilla groups and the PLO had been governed by 
mutual distrust since the Arab summit decisión to create the PLO in 1964. Fatah 
saw the PLO as a docile instrument of the Arab governments, designed to contain 
militant Palestinian nationalism. The ANM had a more ambivalent view, swinging 
from support for the PLO in alignment with Nasir to open hostility toward its 
chairman, the bombastic Ahmad Shugayri. 

The PLO nonetheless enjoyed impressive advantages before 1967. It had the 
full backing of Nasir, giving it much authority over the 400,000 Palestinians in the 
Gaza Strip, and it was allowed to raise the PLA, consisting of 10,000-12,500 men 
and 20,000 auxiliaries based in Gaza, Iraq, and Syria. Shuqayri sought to impose 
the PLO as the sole, umbrella liberation front by coopting the guerrilla groups into 
a parliamentary body—the Palestine National Council—and by inviting all 
would-be activists to join the grass-roots Palestinian Popular Organization set up 
by the PLO in 1966. It was largely to avoid the loss of its membership to such 
competition that Fatah had decided to start its **armed struggle" against Israel in 
January 1965, earlier than planned. 

Shugayri’s position, however, was far from unassailable. His autocratic style 
and propensity to boast, as well as his posturing in inter-Arab disputes, led to 
repeated challenges to his authority from within the PLO Executive Committee in 
1965-66. A major crisis finally erupted at the beginning of 1967 when Shugayri 
tried to dismiss the Executive Committee and replace it with a fictitious Revolu- 
tionary Command Council, and to circumvent the PLA command by inventing a 
Liberation Council. The PLA command was itself riven by internal rivalries, 
fueled partly by the desire of aspiring junior officers to replace the Egyptians who 
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commanded them, leading to the suspension of some and the deportation of others 
from Cairo to Damascus. 

The PLO faced these adverse conditions when the June war broke out. The 
main outcome of the war was to deprive the PLO of its largest combat formation, 
the Ayn Jalut Brigade, and its main recruiting ground, Gaza. The Hittin Brigade 
was soon entangled in the convoluted power struggle in Syria, and, in any case, 
it answered to the Syrian general staff and military intelligence more than to its 
nominal authority, the PLO Executive Committee. The Qadisiyya Battalion, 
under Iraqi command in Jordan, was rapidly dwindling as it lost personnel to the 
guerrillas. 

The war also catapulted a new generation of Palestinian officers into 
leadership of the PLA. For instance, when the remnants of Ayn Jalut reformed in 
Egypt, Palestinians completely replaced the Egyptian commanders. Equally 
significant, some of the more nationalist and independent-minded officers insisted 
on playing an active combat role and pressed Shugayri and PLA commander in 
chief Wajih al-Madani to form a guerrilla group attached to the PLA. Among other 
things, they could draw on a reserve of thousands of trained men in the Gaza 
Strip.82 

Following heated discussions in July and August, some 30 PLA officers and 
soldiers of the Ayn Jalut Brigade were allowed to volunteer for duty in the 
occupied territories. Arriving in September and October—after such ‘‘mishaps’’ 
as being imprisoned en route in Syria and berated by an angry Swaydani for 
endangering Syrian security$:—they transited Jordan and set up several bases in 
Gaza and the West Bank. They envisaged their role as providing a professional 
military content to the clandestine resistance and acting as an umbrella military 
command, although their main field contacts were with the ANM, Jibril’s PLF, 
and the PPSE. After the forward teams were solidly in place, the PLO approved 
the formation of the Popular Liberation Forces as the guerrilla wing of the PLA in 
mid-November 1967, although they were not to begin combat activity under that 
name until February 1968. 

Shugayri, having resisted the creation of these forces initially because he 
disliked the implied dilution of his control, tried to capitalize on it. In statements 
on 16 and 21 November, he loudly boasted that the PLO was leading the armed 
struggle "through its bases inside [the occupied territories]” and through its 
support for all guerrilla groups, on the path to ''total people's war.''$^ On 24 
November, he announced that the PLA had completed retraining and rearming as 
a commando force, with help from China and other countries. These boasts 
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alerted the Israelis and led to the arrest of some PLA operatives and fueled the 
widespread dislike of Shuqayri felt by the guerrillas. 

The last straw came on 9 December, when Shuqayri proclaimed the existence 
of a Revolutionary Command Council for the Liberation of Palestine, which, he 
said, was based in Jerusalem and controlled all resistance forces. This, however, 
was pure fiction. Calling for Shugayri's resignation, Fatah angrily denounced this 
fabrication to the press and at a meeting of Arab foreign ministers. Fatah's 
accusations were echoed publicly by seven members of the PLO Executive 
Committee (including PLA commander Madani) and then by the newly formed 
PFLP. There also was not much sympathy for Shuqayri among Arab leaders: He 
had thoroughly alienated them during the Khartoum summit in August by 
accusing them of ‘‘selling-out’’ the Palestinian cause. 

When Abd al-Hamid Shuman, the head of the Palestine National Fund, and 
key political and financial figures in the PLO joined the protest against him, 
Shugayri's fate was sealed. Following a futile last-minute appeal to Nasir, he 
tendered his resignation on 25 December and was replaced by left-leaning lawyer 
Yahya Hammudah as caretaker chairman. A month later, faced with the growing 
independence of the PLA brigades, Syrian interference, and the rise of the 
guerrillas as a rival force, Madani also resigned his command. Abd al-Razzaq 
Yahya, a leftist officer and ally of Hammudah’s, was named commander in chief 
a few months later. Disparate as they were, the guerrillas had come a long way 
toward the leadership of the Palestinian national movement. 


Pulling the Threads Together 


The Palestinian attempt to foment an armed insurrection in the occupied 
territories was damaged beyond repair by the end of 1967, but the underlying 
political process it had triggered had yet to enter its final phase. Shuqayri had been 
removed, but the guerrillas were unsure of their next step regarding the PLO. 
Fatah considered doing away with the organization and replacing it with a new 
front entirely. It met with seven smaller groups in Cairo in mid-January 1968 and 
formed an umbrella body, the Permanent Bureau for Guerrilla Action. The PFLP 
boycotted the meeting, resenting Fatah’s domination, but also opposed joining the 
PLO, which it still viewed as a bureaucratic, authoritarian body subservient to the 
Arab governments. 

Relations between Fatah and Egypt were improving steadily meanwhile, but 
the Egyptians may have toyed with the option of reinvigorating the PLO, now that 
Shugayri was gone. This, in any case, is what Fatah believed. Alarmed by various 
press reports and an editorial by Nasir’s confidant, Mohamed Heikal, belittling 
the impact of the Palestinian guerrillas, Fatah moved to reassert itself.85 It sent a 
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new wave of ‘‘leadership teams” into the West Bank, and on 6 February claimed 
that it had **completed setting up bases in the Occupied Homeland."'s6 In fact, 
renewed arrests in Gaza and the West Bank and the interception of Fatah patrols 
across the Jordan River cost Fatah nearly 200 members by mid-March, all but 
smashing its remaining networks. 

Whatever fears of PLO competition Fatah may have had were finally 
dispelled when, on March 21, 1968, the Israeli army launched a massive punitive 
raid on guerrilla staging bases at the refugee town of al-Karamah, on the East 
Bank of Jordan. Although Fatah suffered nearly 100 fatalities and dozens of 
prisoners (and owed much of the credit for the resistance to the Jordanian army), 
it emerged as the victor in Palestinian and Arab eyes, simply for having stood its 
ground and fought the hitherto invincible Israelis. The battle represented a turning 
point for the guerrillas, but above all for Fatah, because Nasir now threw his 
political and material support solidly behind Arafat.” Sensing its advantage, 
Fatah reversed its policy towards the PLO: It decided to take over the organiza- 
tion, a process ultimately completed with the election of Arafat as PLO chairman 
in February 1969. 

Fatah’s gain was the PFLP’s loss. The two groups had resumed unity talks in 
early 1968, chiefly at the urging of Wazir and Habash, but the mutual reluctance 
of their other colleagues aborted the talks. The PFLP, too, tried to rebuild its 
bases in the West Bank and planned to send several leadership cadres there for 
that purpose, but was soon overtaken by internal difficulties. At a critical moment 
the Syrians reactivated their old feud with the ANM, incarcerating Habash in 
Damascus for eight months. In his absence, tensions within the PFLP between the 
ANM and Jibril’s PLF worsened, leading ultimately to Jibril’s secession in the 
summer of 1968. The crowning blow was Jibril’s decision, while still overall 
military commander of the PFLP, to avoid the battle of al-Karamah in March on 
the grounds that classic guerrilla doctrine dictated withdrawal in the face of 
superior enemy force. This cost the PFLP dearly in terms of grass-roots and 
official Arab support. Compounded by the ‘subsequent secession of Jibril in 
mid-1968 and the leftist faction in February 1969, the Karamah episode con- 
demned the PFLP thereafter to a permanent second place after Fatah in 
Palestinian politics. 


CONCLUSION 


Although Palestinian attacks immediately after the debacle of June 1967 
never reached the level of a guerrilla campaign, let alone an armed insurrection, 
the mere fact of their action gave the Palestinians and Arabs a timely psycholog- 
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87. The impact of the battle on Nasir’s policy towards Fatah is confirmed by the former 
secretary of the presidency, Abd al-Majid Farid. Interviewed in London, September 1990. 
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ical boost. In taking the initiative to the occupied territories, Fatah, the ANM and 
their partners offered a model that was quickly emulated by dozens of self-styled 
liberation groups and stifled any initial thoughts of coexistence with the occupa- 
tion. The Israelis helped remove the middle ground by deporting dozens of social 
and political figures who might have offered an alternative leadership. In the 
long-term, the guerrillas failed to mount an effective resistance campaign, but the 
early relaunch of combat operations established the guerrilla movement as a mass 
force and set it on the path toward taking over the PLO and becoming a regional 
actor in its own right. 

Given the cramped space and small population in the occupied territories, it 
is unlikely that the guerrillas could have pursued their military campaign to a 
successful conclusion, even if they had enjoyed far better security and organiza- 
tion. In any case, the failure of their attempted insurrection doomed them to 
operating from Arab sanctuaries across the borders. With the guerrillas went the 
leadership and focal point of the struggle. From then on it was the reality of exile 
that shaped strategy and tactics and determined the balance between military, 
political, social, and institutional activity. Exile also implicated the guerrilla 
movement directly in internal Arab politics, and exposed it to massive Arab state 
intervention. 

For a brief moment in 1967, the Palestinian guerrillas were embarked on a 
“project” of far-reaching ambition: to situate their national struggle squarely on 
Palestinian soil and, thus, lay the basis for autonomous action, free from Arab 
control. Their failure had equally far-reaching implications. The center of gravity 
in Palestinian politics shifted decisively into exile, and with it the bulk of military 
action, reducing the influence of the occupied territories and the role of the 
non-military forms of mass mobilization there to secondary status. The shift also 
wove the Palestinians and their struggle into domestic and regional Arab affairs in 
an unprecedentedly intricate manner, as the later clashes with Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria were to show. This outcome of the June 1967 War was to last for the 
next 20 years. The Palestinians were not to reenact their attempt to base their 
struggle firmly on their own soil until the eruption of the intifada in December 
1987. 





ISLAMISTS AND THE “PROBLEM OF 
ISRAEL”: THE 1967 AWAKENING 


Yvonne Haddad 


A quarter century after the June 1967 War, the ideological landscape of the 
Middle East is seriously altered. The attraction of Arab nationalism and of 
socialism, dominant in 1967, has declined dramatically, while revivalist Islam has 
risen. The Islamist! ideology was not created by the war, but the latter's outcome 
provided a framework for projecting and explaining a perception that seemed to 
be validated by subsequent policies of the United States and Israel.2 

Israel's attack on Egypt—referred to in the literature of Islamists as al- 
udwan, the aggression, the act of overstepping the bounds of transgression—and 
the Western response to the war and its aftermath have continued to evoke 
indignation among many Muslims. Unlike the case with earlier conflicts in which 
Arab defeats were blamed on colonialism,? in 1967 the Arabs tended to blame 
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1. The term Islamists is being used in this study as a translation of al-Islamiyyun, the current 
self-designation of the various Islamic groups in the Arab world, including the Muslim Brotherhood 
and its offshoots. While a few of these groups have taken to identifying themselves as usuliyyun, a 
translation of the term fundamentalist into Arabic, the ideological interpretations of Islam range from 
traditionalists to moderates, liberals, and Muslim leftists. 

2. See for instance, Hasan Ma'mun, ‘‘Kalimat fi iftitah al-mu'tamar" (Opening word of the 
conference), Kitab al-mu'tamar al-rabi': Al-Muslimun wa al-udwan al-Isra'ili (Book of the fourth 
conference [of the Academy of Islamic Research]: Muslims and the Israeli aggression) (Cairo: 
Al-Azhar, 1968), p. 12. 

3. In 1948, Israel was perceived as dhanab al-isti‘mar, the tail of colonialism. Muhammad 
Salah al-Din, the Egyptian foreign minister told Ronald Campbell, the British ambassador, ‘‘The 
general feeling is that Britain established this state on our borders as a thorn in our side and a perpetual 
danger to keep Egypt occupied and unable to devote itself to strengthening itself and utilize its 
resources and occupy its international place." Tariq al-Bishri, Al-Muslimun wa al-Aqbat fi itar 
al-jama'a al-wataniyya (Muslims and Copts within the perimeter of the national community) (Cairo: 
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themselves and their leadership. Perceptions of the reasons for the defeat varied 
according to political affiliation and ideology. 

The liberals and the secularists argued that the defeat was a consequence of 
the inability of the Arabs to extricate themselves from their bondage to tradition, 
which was the primary source of their ‘‘backwardness.”’ The only road to success 
in the modern world and parity with Europe, they believed, was modernization, 
which meant democratization and Westernization. 

The socialists, while acknowledging that adherence to tradition was the 
culprit, argued that the defeat was a consequence of compromise with the Islamist 
forces that created the hybrid Islamic socialism. The only avenue to future 
success was to renounce Arab nationalism and Islamic socialism as failed 
experiments and to initiate a thorough-going revolutionary Marxist, secularist 
program. 

The Islamists, on the other hand, argued that the war was punishment for 
misplaced trust in the promise of alien ideologies that had been fostered as a 
means of mobilizing for modernization and development. The defeat was devas- 
tating because the margin of deviance from the faith was great. 

The 1967 defeat is by no means the only reason for the growth of Islamic 
revival in the Arab world. It has, however, become the significant event cited as 
the moment of change, the crisis point in the personal and collective memory of 
the Arab nation and umma. The failure of the international order to bring about 
what Arabs considered a just solution to the conflict, the strengthening of Israel at 
the expense of the Arab states, the dynamics of the Cold War, and the increasing 
perception that Israel was a state based on religious identification enhanced the 
role of those who called for empowerment through Islam. The war had proved the 
bankruptcy of the dominant nationalist and socialist agenda. Islamism offered 
itself as an alternative with the promise of an assured victory. 

This study will review the events in the Middle East that solidified many 
Arabs' feelings of disempowerment and failure while enhancing the appeal of 
those who argued that there was no alternative or salvation outside Islam. It will 
also analyze the literature of the initial Muslim reaction to the war from the 
proceedings of the fourth, fifth, and sixth meetings of the al-Azhar Academy of 
Islamic Research.4 The academy, reorganized in the early 1960s by Egyptian 
president Gamal Abd al-Nasir, was charged with providing Islamic input to 
validate the various programs that the state hoped to implement and to defend and 
justify its ideology. While the Islamic responses outlined in the conference papers 
and the interpretations proposed represent ''official Islam," these perceptions 
appear to have served as the foundation for the dominant discourse of Islamists a 
decade later. The proceedings of the academy meetings tend to be polemical in 
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Al-Hay'a al-Amma al-Misriyya li al-Kitab, 1981), p. 621. See also Isma‘il al-Faruqi, Islam and the 
Problem of Israel (London: Islamic Council of Europe, 1980), p. 72. 

4. The fourth conference met after the 1967 war, the fifth conference met in 1968, and the sixth 
conference met after an attempt to burn al-Aqsa Mosque in 1969. 
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nature, since they aim to engage the emotions of the believers and move them to 
patience, steadfastness, and commitment to their cause. 


ISLAMISM: RESPONSE TO A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
DISEMPOWERMENT 


The political climate generated by the Cold War during the 1970s and 1980s, 
the apparent inability of the United Nations to enforce its own decisions, the chain 
of events precipitated by Israeli policies and actions aimed at ''creating facts” in 
the occupied territories, the perception of unwavering US support for such 
actions, and the failure of Arab nations to take effective measures to counter 
Israel's 1967 successes gave credibility to the Islamist view of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict: 


The Arab nation has not been able to unify its vision of the Palestinian struggle. At 
times, it has been considered a question of dignity or nationality; at other times, of 
stolen land and property, the struggle of a dispossessed people, or one bound by the 
cables of occupation; at still other times, it is considered as a part of the game of 
nations. While Islam does not contradict any of these perceptions, it does not consider 
any or all of these reasons as the accurate understanding of the conflict. . . . It isa 
struggle between truth, represented by Islam, and falsehood, represented by total 
disbelief, by Zionism and its supporters: Crusaderism and atheism.5 


Israel's endeavor to Judaize Jerusalem and its surroundings has highlighted the 
religious factor underlying Israel's rejection of the Palestinian people. In addition, 
the 1969 fire in al-Aqsa Mosque, started by an Australian fundamentalist Chris- 
tian, provided a new opportunity to reiterate not only the religious significance of 
Jerusalem, now more directly threatened, but also the need to Islamize the 
conflict in order to harness the greater potential of Muslims worldwide. 

As a consequence of the perceived threat to the holy places of Islam, the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC) was founded in 1969. Unlike the 
Muslim World League, which brought together ulama from various countries to 
discuss matters pertaining to religious issues as well as jurisprudence and law, the 
OIC assembled government officials interested in educational, cultural, and 
political matters.5 President Nasir's willingness to join the OIC was an admission 
of weakness, since it marked a significant departure from earlier policies. In 1967, 
he had vigorously opposed the ''Islamic Pact," a precursor of the OIC proposed 
by Saudi Arabia and Iran. He had viewed the pact as a trick to bring him into an 
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agency of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and a cover for the Baghdad 
Pact, dominated by the imperialist powers of the United States and Britain.” For 
him to participate in the OIC constituted a recognition of his need for wider 
support from Islamic countries outside the sphere of the Arab League. 

Several events in the 1970s acted as constant reminders of Arab disempow- 
erment, dependency, and defeat. The 1973 Arab-Israeli war was depicted in the 
Egyptian press as an Arab victory reversed by US intervention in support of 
Israel. The initial crossing of the Suez Canal and the Bar Lev Line removed the 
veil of shame by proving that the Arabs could utilize the technology of war and 
fight effectively. For many, the crossing was perceived as an Islamic victory, 
since it carried the code name Badr—after the first victory of Islam—and used the 
battle cry “Allahu Akbar.''$ On the other hand, the fact that neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States actively supported the Arab attempt to retrieve the 
territory occupied by Israel in 1967 enhanced the Arabs' feeling of isolation and 
was seen as yet another case of a double standard used by the West, and the 
Soviet Union, in their dealings with the Arabs and with Israel. 

Additionally, the start of the Lebanese civil war in 1975 dealt a further serious 
blow to Arab nationalism and socialism and cast doubt on the allegiance of Arab 
Christians to the Arab nation. The Christian militias of Lebanon were seen to be 
colluding with the Israelis against the Palestinians and Muslims in Lebanon. 
Among the Islamists, this civil war and its dynamics enhanced the view that there 
was a Christian-Jewish conspiracy against Islam. 

The Israeli elections of 1977, which brought the Likud Party and Menachem 
Begin to power, marked a turning point on the official level in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. By insisting on referring to the occupied territories by the biblical names 
Judea and Samaria and by affirming ownership of the land by divine dispensation, 
Begin added a religious dimension to a conflict that had been essentially territorial 
and political. While the Labor Party had been careful to couch its creeping 
annexation with words of peace, Menachem Begin seemed to many to exult in the 
destruction of the enemy. In the eyes of many Islamists, the conflict now was 
between Jews and gentiles. 

Begin's eagerness to eliminate the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
as a Palestinian counterforce led to his willingness to demonstrate Israel's 
long-range capacity to carry out severe punitive measures. This was made evident 
by Israeli attacks on Iraq, Jordan, and Tunisia and the 1978 military excursion into 
south Lebanon. The latter action precipitated the Khiyam Mosque massacre by 
the forces of Saad Haddad, the Lebanese army officer who organized the South 
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7. For a diatribe against Islamic pacts, see the Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs, The 
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Lebanon Army that has served as a surrogate for Israel in the Israeli self-declared 
“‘security zone.''9 

Meanwhile, the success of the 1979 Iranian Revolution showed Islamists that 
steadfast belief and commitment to the cause of God could overcome the most 
powerful enemy. It demonstrated that a believing people could topple the 
mightiest oppressor, armed and supported by Zionist and US power, and it 
validated for the believers the Quranic promise of ultimate vindication. 

The 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon with the relentless bombardment of 
“Muslim” West Beirut, culminated in the massacre at Sabra and Shatila.!? The 
failure of the United States to protect the innocent victims—contrary to what it 
had promised the PLO—while the Arab and Muslim nations watched without 
moving a finger, was further cause for popular despair. As the crisis wore on, it 
became evident to many Islamists that no one except Hizballah had the will and 
the capacity to confront Israeli forces and inflict punishment on them. This 
enhanced the perception that only Islam could empower people to confront and 
defeat Israel. 

Operation Desert Shield and Operation Desert Storm in 1990-91 were dubbed 
**Operation Desert Trap" by some Islamists, who perceived them as a means of 
eliminating a serious rival to Israel. Western, i.e., US, insistence on the 
destruction of Iraqi military power without a parallel disarmament of Israel was 
seen as supporting the Islamist worldview that blamed the ‘‘problem of Israel"! 
on bigotry and religious fanaticism, and some saw it as a continuation of the 
Crusader-Zionist efforts to destroy Islam.!2 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL AND THE 1967 WAR 


While wars, in general, tend to intensify the religious beliefs of populations 
threatened by death and destruction, the 1967 war appears to have had a more 
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significant impact, given the sacred history of the terrain on which it was fought. 
It fostered religious sentiment not only among the Muslim population, but also 
among Jewish and Christian fundamentalists and extremists. Each group inter- 
preted the consequences of the war in accordance with the teachings of its faith. 
The scriptures of all three monotheistic religions depict God as the master of the 
universe, of destiny, and of history. God is in command of events. The rise and 
fall of nations, the flourishing and decline of civilizations, and victory and defeat 
in war are perceived as a consequence of God's judgment or beneficence. 

After 1967, the beliefs and activities of Jewish and Christian fundamentalists 
became instrumental in stoking the Muslim response. The war strengthened the 
appeal of several Jewish extremist groups in Israel and the United States, 
including the Gush Emunim, whose founder, Rabbi Abraham Isaac Ha-Cohen 
Kook, had taught that Jews had been commanded by God in the Torah to 
exterminate Amalek, identified by his followers as the Christians and Muslims of 
Palestine.!3 Kook's disciples, a large number of whom are from the United 
States—and who are referred to by some as the ‘‘Brooklyn Cowboys’’—have 
been very active in the settlement movement and have provoked confrontations 
by appropriating Palestinian land and holding Jewish services in Muslim places of 
worship. The war also influenced Rabbi Meir Kahane, founder of the Jewish 
Defense League in the United States, who talked about the gentiles of Palestine as 
a cancer that needed to be surgically removed.!^ These beliefs, combined with 
militant activity by Jewish extremists in the occupied territories, have continued 
to provoke Muslim anger. 

The war also sparked a new zeal among Christian fundamentalists in the 
United States and among the Copts of Egypt. In the United States, it enhanced the 
appeal of the Moral Majority as well as the Pat Robertson television crusade, both 
of which regarded the 1967 war as a defining event in history, a moment of divine 
intervention heralding the millenium. Robertson's ministry is especially signifi- 
cant because he continues to advocate a worldview that is telecast, through his 
Star of Hope television station in Israeli-occupied south Lebanon, into Jordan, 
Lebanon, northern Saudi Arabia, Syria, as well as Israel. He preaches that the 
war is a sign from God that Christian power has come to an end—as made evident 
by the US loss in Vietnam—and that the period of Jewish power has begun. He 
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asks his listeners, therefore, not only to send contributions to support his 
worldwide ministry, but also to pray for the destruction of al-Aqsa so that the 
Jewish temple can be built, a necessary prerequisite for the Rapture, to hasten the 
second coming of Christ. 

The focus on rebuilding the temple by Pat Robertson, as well as by other 
Christian fundamentalist groups—such as the Temple Mount Foundation and the 
International Christian Embassy in Jerusalem—has helped charge the atmosphere 
and give renewed credibility to perceptions that Christians are also obsessed with 
the destruction of Islam and its holy places.!5 This perception was dramatically 
enhanced by the 1969 al-Aqsa fire. 

Throughout the last two centuries, Muslims have been engaged in what they 
define as the revification of the faith, an attempt to correlate the teachings of Islam 
with the needs of the time. According to the tradition of the Prophet Muhammad, 
God will send a mujaddid, a renewer of the faith, every century. His task is to rid 
the faith of the cultural accretions and reconstitute it along the traditions of the 
formative period—to maintain a close correlation between Islam as revealed and 
the religious life as lived. 

Muslim revivalist efforts in this century have been a reaction to the intimate 
encounter with the West experienced under a colonial rule that was often arrogant 
and domineering, yet was cloaked in the robes of a moral imperative—a civilizing 
mission through which the enlightenment of Europe was to be shared with the rest 
of the world. Western colonialists not only disparaged Islamic cultural patterns, 
they viewed the religion itself as reactionary and backward looking, a major 
instrument of social retardation. Christian missionaries to Muslim countries 
condemned Islam as the religion of the anti-Christ and called on Muslims to 
convert to Christianity, in order to join the modern world. 

Revivalists, such as Muhammad Abdu of Egypt and his disciples, during the 
first half of this century engaged in what they called islah (reform) and tajdid 
(renewal) of the faith. They produced a corpus of material that reinterpreted Islam 
according to European modern, liberal, and humanistic principles and values. The 
Nasir regime, in its effort to mobilize the masses for development, coopted the 
term tajdid. The task of renewal was entrusted to a large number of lay people, 
including cabinet members, who were charged with providing a reinterpretation of 
the faith to bring it into accord with the Arab-Islamic socialism that was adopted 
as the ideology of the state. Tajdid became a synonym for modernization and was 
contrasted to taqlid, the imitation of the forebears. 

Since the late 1970s, the concept of tajdid has increasingly been supplanted 
among Muslims by that of ‘‘Islamic awakening,” al-sahwa al-Islamiyya. It is 
distinguished from the earlier phases of reform and renewal by proposing to 
Islamize modernity, rather than modernize Islam. While earlier generations were 
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responding to problems of internal decay and foreign intervention, the current 
challenge is perceived as coming from more overbearing, coercive, and intrusive 
quarters. Israel, supported by the United States, is seen as committed to keeping 
Muslims in a subservient state. Not only is the recent literature of the Islamic 
awakening different in tone and level of engagement, it also attempts to address 
new realities. Its advocates see their role as proactive in social, political, 
economic, and cultural engineering, while they view the work of earlier revivalists 
as yielding a patchwork of foreign ideas that are less comprehensive and focused. 
One of their aims is to sensitize Muslims to the so-called real issues underlying the 
conflicts in the Middle East. According to Rashid al-Ghannoushi of the Tunisian 
Islamic movement, ‘‘The 1967 war took away the scales from our eyes. We 
realized that neither Russia nor America cared about principles and that their 
policies proceeded from their hatred and contempt. Only a new order, an Islamic 
order, can bring back the potency and will necessary to revitalize the Muslim 
community. Imitation of either East or West is of no avail.’’16 

While these new religious interpretations of events did not begin with the 
1967 war itself, the failure of the international community to bring about a 
withdrawal of Israeli forces gave increased credence to the views preached by the 
Muslim Brotherhood since the 1930s. Hassan al-Banna, the Egyptian founder of 
the Muslim Brotherhood, had popularized the Palestinian cause by publishing 
accounts of the discrimination that the Palestinians were facing under British rule. 
Unlike the secular leadership of the Arab world, he saw the religious significance 
of the conflict in Palestine. His publications carried reports about the 1936 
Palestinian revolt!? and portrayed Shaykh Izz al-Din al-Qassam, an early leader of 
Palestinian resistance to Jewish settlement in Palestine (killed by the British in 
1935), as fighting a jihad. In 1948, Muslim Brotherhood volunteers from Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria participated in the struggle against the formation of an 
independent Jewish state. 

The literature of the Muslim Brotherhood extols the resistance these volun- 
teers mounted against Zionism prior to the establishment of the State of Israel.!$ 
Islamist forces in the occupied territories today are represented by the Liberation 
Party (Hizb al-Tahrir), the Islamic Jihad (al-Jihad al-Islami), and the Islamic 
Resistance Movement (Harakat al-Muqawama al-Islamiyya, HAMAS), all of 
which have connections to the Muslim Brotherhood. HAMAS has been deeply 
involved in the intifada. Its official documents recognize the Islamic resistance 
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that preceded June 1967, but date the current awakening triggered by that defeat 
as the initial moment for the realization of the magnitude of the confrontation.!? 


ISLAMIZATION: A RESPONSE TO THE CRISIS OF FAITH 


Islamization, on one level, was a defensive measure. Many Muslims turned to 
God for comfort and solace at a time of crisis, in an effort to alleviate their feelings 
of helplessness, frustration, and despair because of the ineffectiveness of their 
leadership in overcoming the dominance of the Israeli forces. 

On another level the 1967 defeat posed serious religious and theological 
questions. Was Israel's ascendency a sign of divine displeasure with Muslims, a 
condemnation for deviance? Why would God allow unbelievers to take possession 
of the holy places? Why had God abandoned the people to their enemies? Or, 
more seriously, ‘‘Can God's will be overcome—His omnipotent will—could it be 
overcome by a missile launcher, an aircraft carrier, radiation or bombs?. . . ’’20 

Hasan Ma'mun of al-Azhar viewed the defeat not as a final judgment in which 
God had abandoned the Muslims and selected a new community to carry his 
message to the world, but as a trial by God and a warning to God's people to 
return to the true path. For Ma'mun, belief was not merely a verbal affirmation, 
an intellectual construct, but rather ‘‘a way of life" which ''resides in the heart 
and the sincerity of action. Islam is not a formality, but an essential objective 
emulation” of a life of commitment and devotion. He analyzed the event in the 
following manner: 


The tragedy that has been inflicted on the Arab nation and the Muslim people is not 
political as much as a severe religious test, mihna. For while it is possible that human 
management may err in planning or weary of resistance, it is not possible that God 
would empower unbelievers over believers. Thus when the Muslims were faced by the 
confrontation, they were surprised that their Lord would abandon them and deliver 
them [to their enemies]. .. . Our defeat is because God cares for us because we 
manifest vestiges of religion, if not the behavior of believers. God has punished us that 
we may go back to Him. He has afflicted us that we may return.?! 


A similar perception was offered by Hussein al-Shafi'i, vice president of 
Egypt, after the attempt to burn al-Aqsa. Asked why God would allow the 
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enemies to perpetrate such acts, he said, ‘‘He wanted to afflict us, to help us see 
the reality of our situation. . . . He taught us with this severe test that we may 
reform our doctrines, that He may reform our lives and our future. "22 

References to the 1967 war as a turning point in people's lives has become 
standard fare for reporting about a crisis of faith. An example is a statement made 
in 1985 by a professor of sociology at Kuwait University who had joined the 
Usuliyyun, a self-styled fundamentalist group. She talked about her father in the 
following words: 


In 1967, my father lost his faith in God and in Islam. He began to wonder whether 
Christianity and Judaism were superior religions and whether we Muslims were 
wrong. He questioned why God empowered them over us and humiliated us before 
the world. It took several years, but I finally convinced him that this was a test of our 
faithfulness. God is using Christians and Jews to call us back to Him, to warn us to 
return to devotion, to the teachings of the sharia. He punished us because we had put 
our faith in man-made systems, in nationalism and socialism. Now my father has 
assurance. He has peace.?3 


ISLAMIZATION: A RESPONSE TO JUDAIZATION 


On another level, the 1967 war caused many Muslims to respond in religious 
terms, because the challenge shifted from the Israelis maintaining a circumscribed 
national home to claiming divine sanction for retention of property conquered 
during the war, with the Bible used as the inviolable deed for appropriated land. 
Chief Rabbi Nissim in a halachic ruling said: 


Jerusalem and the land of Israel are holy to us. The land was promised to us by the 
Almighty, and all the prophets foretold its return to us. Therefore, it is forbidden for 
any Jew to consider returning any part whatsoever of the land of our forefathers.?4 


The annexation of Jerusalem and its environs, deemed holy ground by 
Muslims, and Israeli minister of defense Moshe Dayan's justification of this action 
as sanctioned by the Bible, raised a serious, new question about the authority and 
authenticity of the Jewish claims. Dayan said: 


People abroad must realize that with all the strategic importance to Israel of Sinai, the 
Golan Heights, and the Tiran Straits—the mountain range west of the Jordan lies at 
the heart of Jewish history. . . . If you have the Bible, and the People of the Book, 
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then you also have the Land of the Bible—of the Judges and the Patriarchs in 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Jericho and thereabouts.?5 


Yigal Allon, Israeli minister of labor, added not only an ancestral but a 
religious significance to the Golan Heights when he said, '"The Golan is no less 
part of ancient Israel than Hebron and Nablus, for did not Jephtha judge there?’’26 

To Muslim activists these statements not only challenged the validity of 
revelation and scriptures—Does the Torah take precedence over the teachings of 
the Quran?—but also the fulfilment of prophecy— Has not the prophecy about the 
Jewish return to the land already been fulfilled?—the role of Islam in the world as 
God's final religion—Is not Islam the religion of God?—as well as the identity of 
the people of God who are entrusted with the protection of God's holy places and 
those of God's prophets. 

The dust had not settled from the war when Israel embarked on its policy of 
Judaizing Jerusalem and its environs. The Knesset issued a law declaring the city 
the capital of Israel and disbanded all Arab civil and political organizations, 
including the Arab Municipal Council. New check points for customs were set up 
to separate the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the West Bank, and a wide area 
around the city was annexed and declared a restricted zone for Jewish housing. 
An estimated 15,000 Arab residents of Jerusalem were among a reported 200,000 
Palestinians from the West Bank who were bused to Jordan by the Israelis.?7 The 
Israelis maintain that the Arabs left willingly, but recent testimony indicates that 
many of them, in effect, were expelled. Those who remained were incorporated 
into the Israeli tax system; their children were required to study from Israeli 
textbooks that ignored the city's Arab heritage; and Christians and Muslims were 
forced to take their legal cases to Jewish courts.28 These measures among others 
were perceived by Arab residents to have been taken for the express purpose of 
‘‘Judaizing Arab inhabitants” and stamping a Jewish identity on the city ‘‘polit- 
ically, administratively, geographically, economically and educationally.’’29 

The Israeli authorities further provoked the anger of many Muslims by 
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demolishing waqf property west of al-Aqsa. Included in the demolition were 130 
historical homes in the Maghribi district, two mosques—including Masjid al- 
Buraq, named after the steed used by the Prophet Muhammad on his mi‘raj—and 
zawiyas, as well as tombs and other buildings with religious significance. The 
Israelis argued that this was done to create open space around the Wailing Wall to 
accommodate Jewish worshipers. Archaeological explorations initiated under 
al-Aqsa buildings, however, provoked Muslim suspicions that such activity was 
an effort to weaken the mosque's structure and that of the Dome of the Rock, in 
order to destroy them and replace them with the temple that Jewish zealots 
wanted to build on the site.30 The activity was perceived as an effort to eradicate 
monuments of Islamic history and civilization.3! 

Israeli authorities also confiscated the property of Christian and Muslim 
Arabs of Jerusalem who were not in the city on June 5, 1967, appropriating 595 
homes inside the walls under the Absentee Property Law of 1950 and the Land 
Acquisition Law of 1953.2 Rouhi al-Khatib, Arab mayor of Jerusalem, in 
Judaization of Jerusalem provides documentation of these actions which were in 
violation of the Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949.35 

Additional Muslim outrage was provoked by Israeli court decisions that 
allowed Jews to conduct religious services on the Haram al-Sharif and the 
transformation into a synagogue of an important part of the Ibrahimi Mosque in 
Hebron, where Abraham and his family are buried.?* The state also took control 
of the Maghribi Gate of al-Aqsa, allowing access to tourists without Muslim 
supervision. Muslim authorities accused the Israelis of willful desecration, 
especially for allowing scantily dressed women to roam the area; they also 
protested Israeli soldiers entering mosques without removing their boots. Similar 
numm 
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complaints were made by Muslim authorities about disrespectful Israeli behavior 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and other Christian shrines that the Muslims 
had protected for centuries. 

Dayan's insistence immediately after the war that Israel was preeminently 
qualified to care for the holy places in Jerusalem was seen by Muslim authorities 
at al-Azhar as outrageous and false, given the evidence of Israeli behavior toward 
these very sites.35 They have maintained that Israelis are unfit to be protectors of 
the shrines because they have contempt for gentiles. One author went as far as to 
charge malevolent intent: ‘‘Since its occupation, Israel has set out to harm the 
holy places because it does not believe in their sanctity. In reality, it does not 
recognize either Christianity or Islam.''56 

Statements by Israeli leaders about claims to historical rights to the land 
increased the Islamists' fear of Israeli expansionist policies. It brought forth a 
reaction from several authors, who warned about Israel's expressed goals of 
creating a Greater Israel that would extend from the ‘‘Nile to the Euphrates." 
They cited Theodor Herzl, the founder of Jewish Zionism, as having said, ‘‘The 
northern frontier is to be the mountain facing Cappadocia [in Turkey]; the 
southern, the Suez Canal.’’37 The perception by some Islamists that Israel has 
long coveted those areas and planned to appropriate them was also confirmed by 
reference to a statement by Chief Rabbi Yehuda Maimon at the meeting of the 
Jewish National Fund on August 7, 1951, that ‘‘Israelis must redeem the whole 
land of Israel—from the River of Egypt to the River of Euphrates.’’38 


ISLAMIZATION: AL-AZHAR'S RESPONSE TO THE ZIONIST 
CHALLENGE 


The fourth conference of the al-Azhar Academy of Islamic Research, meeting 
shortly after the 1967 war, devoted a major part of its work to the udwan. 
Participants included ulama from Arab and non-Arab nations who felt that the loss 
of Jerusalem necessitated an international Islamic response.39 The delegates 
faulted Arab nationalists and socialists for their unwillingness to look at the 
Arab-Israeli conflict from a religious perspective. They accused them of indulging 


35. Dayan on the US television program ‘‘Face the Nation,” June 11, 1967, said, ‘‘I think that 
Jerusalem, of course being the holy city for the three religions, still should and can be the capital of 
Israel and entirely under our control and within our country and at the same time we can not only 
guarantee the freedom of worship to all the other religions, but really to provide the peace to 
Jerusalem, I personally believe much better than anyone else.’ 

36. Maksi, Al-Quds abr al-tarikh, p. 101. 

37. Marvin Lowenthal, trans., The Diaries of Theodor Herzl (New York: Dial Press, 1956), p. 
124. 

38. As reported by the Jerusalem Post, August 8, 1951, p. 2. 
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in an exercise of self-deception or, even worse, of acquiescing in Western 
perceptions designed specifically to delude Muslims. 


Western researchers and politicians have been careful from the beginning to restrict 
the Palestinian issue to the political sphere, in an effort to distance [the discussion] 
from its essential nature and avoid the anger of the other side, by that I mean the 
Muslim world. In a similar manner the majority of Arab authors have depicted the 
same image, either because of their inability to understand its real nature, or to 
appease the officials of the Arab world who have been eager that it should not be 
discussed except in the manner designated for it by the imperialists.4 


Several speakers expressed weariness that Arab governments persistently 
ignored the religious dimension of the conflict. They called for an end to the 
diplomatic game, since it had led nowhere except to 


. . . drowning in the variety of means to respond to this problem and its existential 
reality, such as demanding the rights for Palestinian Arabs through conferences and 
international organizations, or by utilizing an economic boycott of Israel. The final 
victory is contingent on addressing the essence of the problem, and by tying it to Islam 
and the Muslims and all Islamic organizations in the East and the West. . . . We have 
to send a call to all the Muslim world, to sound the bell of danger.^ 


The fourth conference adopted two resolutions that were identified as fard, 
religious obligation. The first enjoined every Muslim individual to seek Islamic 
knowledge while the second made jihad, the combatting of injustice, an incumbant 
duty on Muslim communities. Islamic knowledge and consciousness raising 
were seen as necessary for fostering Islamic identity and laying down the 
foundation for unity among Muslim nations. Every Muslim was obligated to 
engage in urgently needed research, to disseminate and propagate the truth 
against Israeli claims to the land.# 

The resolutions appear to have been heeded by a number of scholars who 
produced volumes of texts documenting Arab and Islamic settlement and history 
in Palestine.^ As Israel launched efforts to eradicate vestiges of the Arab and 
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Islamic presence in Jerusalem, the response was to provide proof, not only of the 
Arab-Islamic presence, but also proof that the Arabs built the city and produced 
a thriving civilization in it. The research attempted to provide a direct response to 
statements such as that of Israeli minister of labor Allon, who said, ‘“The world 
must reconcile itself to the fact that the city has at last returned to the nation that 
founded it and made it into a holy city.'' The discourse thus shifted after 1967 from 
the rights of Palestinians to maintain residence in areas that Israel had restricted 
to Jewish residence, to an effort to produce ‘‘physical proof’’—documentation of 
Muslim contributions to culture and civilization in the area. For the first time since 
the Crusades, texts were written about the religious significance of al-Aqsa 
mosque and Jerusalem for Muslim life.45 


ISLAMIZATION: A RESPONSE TO PERCEIVED CHRISTIAN AND 
JEWISH MILITANCY 


Islamists characterized their ideology as a response to the forces of militant 
Christianity, militant Judaism, and militant atheism (Marxism), which they 
credited with efforts to dismember and disempower the Muslims.46 


Itis known that the war declared on us is based on religious fanaticism among the Jews and 
the Christians, I mean the imperialists among them; resistance will not be successful unless 
it is driven by a parallel religious sentiment in order to repel this fanatic aggression.47 
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Muhammad al-Fahham, who later became Shaykh al-Azhar, characterized 
the Israelis as ingrates who had turned on the very people who provided them with 
refuge and means of livelihood. While Europe had oppressed and persecuted the 
Jews over the centuries, Muslim nations had opened their doors to the Jews and 
“saved them from annihilation.” They allowed them to live in their midst and 
prosper in ‘‘peace, dignity and respect.’’48 


Muslim countries have always been a safe refuge for Jews who had been subjected to 
various sorts of persecution by other nations. So they effected their escape and settled 
in peace and security in Muslim towns where their business and trade flourished by 
virtue of Muslims' protection and patronage. Many Jews, however, failed to acknowl- 
edge the favours that had been conferred upon them by the Arabs and Muslims. So 
ungrateful were they that they disowned the kindness shown to them by their 
benefactors, the source of their riches. A consequence to this attitude is the bitter 
crisis we are experiencing in these recent years.49 


The proceedings of the fourth conference of al-Azhar show that as early as 
1967, several members of the research academy began to identify Western support 
of Israel as part of a Judeo-Christian (or Zionist-Crusader) conspiracy against 
Islam. They, therefore, attempted to connect Zionist fanaticism to Christian 
religious zealotry experienced by Muslims during the Crusades. European impe- 
rialism until then generally had been understood as the Western drive for 
resources and markets, but now it was being depicted as ‘‘the hidden image of the 
Crusades undertaken by Western Christians against Muslims of the East."'5o 
Muslims could not comprehend why Western Christians would support a state 
that discriminated against its religious minorities (both Muslim and Christian). 
They believed that only a religious motivation could explain why Christians 
provided huge ''Christian offerings to fanatics against Islam to fight it despite the 
fact that they believe that the Jews crucified Christ." Only a long-term Christian 
hatred of Islam could explain unconditional Western support and the continuous 
flow of arms and volunteers to fight the Muslims—‘‘even from America, the land 
of Lincoln and freedom.”’5! 

The utilization of the image of the Crusades became dominant after 1967. This 
phenomenon is generally associated with statements by two European generals 
who conquered Arab territory during World War I. Upon entering Jerusalem, 
General Edmund Allenby of Great Britain is reported to have said, '"The Crusades 
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are at an end.’’52 Upon entering Damascus, General Henri Joseph Eugène 
Gouraud of France is reported to have visited Saladin’s tomb and said, ‘‘Saladin, 
we have returned." Both have become symbols of what many perceive as 
Western religious motivation underlying the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire and the creation of nation-states with Israel positioned in ‘“‘the heart of the 
Arab world.''53 

Some Muslims also find proof of Christian culpability for Israeli actions in 
missionary writings. Muhammad al-Ghazali, for example, quotes F.S. Anderson, 
in Tablet, the British Catholic magazine, explaining the strategic mistakes made 
by the Crusaders which led to their demise. Anderson offered advice to the 
Israelis lest they repeat the same mistake, noting that Israel's current borders are 
similar to those of the Crusader kingdom after the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099. 
The Crusaders entered the East at an opportune time when Muslim leaders were 
divided. The Crusaders would have been able to stay longer had they not suffered 
a shortage of manpower and had they expanded their borders to include 
Damascus. He warned the Israelis that a similar danger awaited them unless they 
occupied Damascus and maintained a continuous flow of manpower.*4 

According to other Muslim writers, the failure of international organizations 
and the world community to redress the udwan made jihad necessary. Jihad was 
to be utilized because force was the only means the West respected. Those 
attending the al-Azhar conferences agreed that the Quranic principles that 
justified jihad were all applicable in this case because of Israel's actions. These 
actions included ‘‘aggression against the Arab and Islamic land, desecration of the 
holy places, expulsion of Muslims and Arabs from the land and the use of savage 
force in killing helpless old men, women and children." Jihad under such 
circumstances was incumbent on all Muslims. The use of force was depicted as 
inevitable, for what was taken away by force could only be reclaimed in the same 
manner.55 

As a response to the aggression against al-Aqsa, more voices noted that jihad 
was necessary. Muhammad al-Fahham noted that while ''Islam is a religion that 
calls for peace and is always eager to promote friendliness and mutual sympathy 
among mankind," the circumstances were such that a measured and appropriate 
response was necessary. The Quranic message was cited: Fight in the way of God 
against those who fight against you, but begin not hostilities.56 
[ xl 

52. This quotation is widely used to support the Crusader-Zionist theory. An eyewitness is 
Emile al-Ghury, Filastin abr sittin am (Palestine across sixty years) (Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1972), p. 30; 
Prince Hassan bin Talal of Jordan has reproduced a picture of the event in his book, Palestinian Self 
Determination (London: Quartet Books Ltd., 1981), pp. 64-5. Cf. Abu Hamda, A/-Masjid al-Aqsa, p. 
i 53. Kannun, '*Al-Muslimun," pp. 36-7. Cf. Abidi, Qudsuna, p. 139. 
54. Ghazali, Qadha'if, pp. 221-3. 


55. Fahham, ‘‘Speech,”’ Sixth Conference, p. 11. 
56. S. 2:190. Fahham, ‘‘Speech,”’ Sixth Conference, p. 8. 
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This theme was reiterated by other authors who displayed frustration at the 
injustices of the situation that pointed to a growing belief that, for Israel and the 
West, **only might makes right." Muhammad Abd al-Rahman Bisar, secretary- 
general of the Academy of Islamic Research, told the conference: ‘‘To encoun- 
ter such difficulties with determination and competence cannot be realized by 
delivering resounding speeches, the writing down of scholarly papers, the 
issuing of resolutions, the elaboration of articles, or the uttering of enthusiastic 
expressions.''57 

President Nasir also appeared to have wearied of the international commu- 
nity's inability or unwillingness to implement its resolutions in the face of Israeli 
intransigence. In a letter to Minister of Defense Muhammad Fawzi, after the arson 
at al-Aqsa in 1969, Nasir wrote: 


We find that assigning blame and expressing outrage are useless. . . . There is no use 
in seeking an investigation or justice from any source. . . . We are facing an enemy 
who not only challenges man but transcends that in arrogance and insanity by 
confronting the holy places God has set as houses for Himself and whose surroundings 
He has blessed.55 


The attack on al-Aqsa is depicted as a religious provocation, one that can 
only augment religious sentiments. 


Israel's burning of the Aqsa mosque will persist as the ultimate challenge. . . . For the 
tragedy did not stop with the expulsion of the people, the usurpation of the land, the 
utilization of medieval means of collective punishment, the importation of American, 
Russian, and British young people to fight the Arabs with napalm and poisonous 
missiles. The situation is more dangerous. Our enemies threaten our doctrines which 
is the primary source and the greatest resource of our strength. We have armed 
ourselves with material power according to our capacity. Our enemies have armed our 
spiritual strength by setting the fire in the Aqsa mosque.5? 


Jihad, under the circumstance, was justified not only because the Israelis had 
violated the trust and used aggression against the Palestinians, but because it was 
the only language the international community understood. 


The world has neither in the past nor in the present renounced force. The great nations 
perpetrate a variety of means of violence and oppression in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. The military camps dispersed throughout [the world] . . . are nothing but a 
frank declaration that force is a legitimate weapon in international affairs, and the use 


eg 

57. Muhammad Abd al-Rahman Bisar, ''Speech," The Sixth Conference of the Academy of 
Islamic Research (Cairo: [Al-Azhar], 1971), p. 24. 

58. ''Nass risalat al-Sayyid al-Ra'is Gamal Abd al-Nasir ila al-quwwat al-musallaha, 23/8/1969” 
(Text of President Gamal Abd al-Nasir's letter to the armed forces, 23/8/1969), reproduced in Lajnat 
al-Ta'rif bi al-Islam, Hawl Bayt al-Maqdis (About Jerusalem) ([Cairo]: Al-Majlis al-A‘la li al-Shu'un 
al-Islamiyya, 1969), pp. 4—5. 

59. Shafi'i, Al-Tariq ila al-Masjid al-Aqsa, p. 28. 
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of force to defend the luxury and comfort of Western man, or the greed of the great 
nations, is a legitimate endeavor, a given, in the logic of Western civilization. 


CONCLUSION 


A quarter of century after the June 1967 War, Islamism is the dominant 
worldview among a large segment of the Arab masses, who increasingly demand 
that the sharia become the legitimate framework for organizing society. Islamists 
affirm the right to create a distinctive culture that is imbued with the values of the 
faith, the right to create an Islamic state as Israel has created a Jewish state. They 
seek an end to colonial intervention and domination and the recognition of the 
rights of the Palestinian people to recover their homeland. Islamist literature is 
replete with the image of the Muslim as victim—from the rampages of the 
Crusades to the Inquisition courts of the Reconquista in Spain, where Muslims 
were given an option of either converting to Christianity, or being expelled or 
executed. Victimization continued under the bloody heritage of mistreatment 
under colonial rule, the Christian missionary efforts to convert Muslims, and the 
current policies in the Middle East that maintain Israeli domination and perpet- 
uate the disempowerment and dependency of the Arabs. They demand the right 
for Muslims to be Muslim, to define their world and society. 

The Islamists are driven by a profound sense of injustice which they perceive 
as having been dealt to the Palestinian people by Israel and the United States.$! 
They view Israel's intransigence since 1967 and its unwillingness to implement 
UN Security Council Resolution 242 according to their perception of its intent, as 
a consequence of Israel's empowerment by the United States, not only through 
direct financial and military aid, but also in the vetoes cast at the United Nations 
to prevent world opinion from resolving the conflict by what they consider just 
means. Aware that the Jewish people have been victims of torture in Europe, they 
reject the right of these same Western powers to make the Palestinians pay for the 
sins of Europe.& "I 

For Islamists, the danger facing the Muslims is not the ‘‘Palestinian problem" 
as much as the ‘‘problem of Israel." Palestine is a central element of the 
movement. It is a demand for the right of a people to self-determination, 
democracy, and freedom. It is also a demand that Muslims be recognized as 
having full rights and equal status in determining their future. Twenty-five years 
of what is perceived as deliberate obstruction of justice for the Palestinian people 
has fueled the call for Islamic justice. What is seen as interminable delay in 
resolving the conflict has caused a growing number of young Muslims to enlist in 


| . 
: 60. Fahmi Huwaydi, Muwatinun, la dhumiyyun (Citizens, not dhimmis) (Beirut: Dar al-Shuruq, 
1985), p. 224. 
61. Abd al-Hamid al-Sayih, Madha ba‘d ihraq al-Masjid al-Aqsa? (What after the burning of 
the Aqsa Mosque?) (Cairo: Al-Sha'b, 1970), pp. 23, 178-80. 
62. Ghazali, Qadha'if, p. 223. 
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the ranks of the Islamists as they continue to despair of the lack of commitment 
by the United States, the United Nations, and the current political leadership of 
the Muslim world to restore justice in the region. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


A great deal bas been written about the June 1967 War. Most of it deals either 
with the political-diplomatic history or the military aspects, or both. The conse- 
quences have been less thoroughly discussed. 

As the winners in the contest, the Israelis have been much readier to talk 
about how they won than the Soviets and Egyptians have been to discuss how 
they lost. This, plus the inaccessibility of the Soviet and Egyptian classified 
archives on the subject, has insured that the latters' side of the story has been less 
well told than the Israeli and American. Today, however, we know a great deal 
more about the details of the Egyptian decision-making process than we did in 
1967, thanks to the writings of well-placed Egyptians who knew what was taking 
place at the upper levels of the Egyptian government. 

The same phenomenon has not occurred in the former Soviet Union; we are 
still largely in the dark about the deliberations and decisions in Moscow. We can 
hope this will change as researchers are allowed access to the archives of the 
Soviet establishment, but we may never know what the Soviets were reacting to 
when they gave the Egyptians the report of Israeli troop concentrations along the 
Syrian border, just as we may never know what Egyptian president Gamal Abd 
al-Nasir and Marshal Abd al-Hakim Amr had in mind at the beginning of the crisis. 
We may be able to eliminate some alternatives and refine our guesses, but 
certainty may elude us. As Robert Conquest remarks in Stalin: Breaker of 
Nations, '* Almost the whole of history and biography is based on the interpreta- 
tion of inadequate testimony; and perfect reconstruction is a dream.” ! 

Even in the United States, there remain serious gaps in the information 
available to the public about what occurred. Some of the record is now published 


[eee] 
1. Robert Conquest, Stalin: Breaker of Nations (New York: Viking, 1991), p. 10. 
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for the first time in William Quandt's article in this issue of the Middle East 
Journal, **Lyndon Johnson and the June 1967 War: What Color Was the Light?" 
At least one-third of the Department of State telegrams, and almost all of the 
other, i.e., non-telegraphic, classified documents of that department, have yet to 
be declassified. Little of real interest has been declassified by the military services 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, perhaps because a serious effort to obtain 
documents from them has not been made, but it may also be that they do not have 
much to conceal that is interesting. The most forthcoming of the US government 
agencies is the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library in Austin, Texas. It has released 
documents that the Department of State is still worrying over and is immeasurably 
more hospitable to researchers than that agency, all of which is to say that there 
is still plenty of digging to be done by the researchers in the US archives as well 
as in those of the other countries involved. 

The definitive, documented history of the June war from the aspect of any of 
the parties thus remains to be written, but there is already a good deal in the public 
domain. The following is an annotated, partial listing of published works that this 
author has found useful. It also includes works recommended by William Quandt 
regarding the US role. 


EGYPT 


Abu Fadl, Abd al-Fattah. Kunt na'iban li ra'is al-mukhabarat (1 was deputy to the chief of 
intelligence). Cairo: Dar al-Hurriya, 1986. Contains a brief, eyewitness description of 
the unpreparedness of Egyptian forces in the Sinai on the eve of the war. 

Badran, Shams al-Din. “Alanu masuliayti al-kamila"" (I declare my full responsibility). 
Al-Hawadith (London), September 2, 1977. Describes, among other things, Badran's 
visit to Moscow as minister of war in May 1967. 

Baghdadi, Abd al-Latif. Mudhakirat (Memoirs). Vol. 2. Cairo: Al-Maktab al-Misri al- 
Hadith, 1977. Baghdadi was one of the members of the original Revolutionary 
Command Council (RCC) in 1952, but he left the government well before the June 
war. In May 1967, he and two other retired members of the RCC, Kamal al-Din 
Hussein and Hassan Ibrahim, constituted themselves a committee of three who went 
to Nasir to express their concern about the looming confrontation with Israel. 
Baghdadi's memoirs recount the details of their meeting with Nasir as well as many 
details of the Nasir-Amr relationship. 

Brown, L. Carl. “Nasser and the June War: Plan or Improvisation." In Quest for 
Understanding: Arabic and Islamic Studies in Memory of Malcolm H. Kerr, edited by 
Samir Seikaly, R. Baalbaki, and Peter Dodd. Beirut: American University of Beirut 
Press, 1991. A carefully reasoned chapter which argues that Nasir stumbled into the 
war. 

Burns, William J. Economic Aid and American Policy toward Egypt, 1955-1981. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1985. A serious study of the vicissitudes of 
US-Egyptian relations and the role of economic aid therein. 
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Farid, Abd al-Majid. Min mahadir ijtima'at Abd al-Nasir (From the minutes of the 
meetings of Abd al-Nasir). Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Abhath al-Arabiyya, 1979. Farid, 
currently chairman of the Arab Research Center in London, was secretary of the 
Supreme Executive Council of the Arab Socialist Union, the highest executive body 
in Egypt in 1967. This consisted of the small group of members of the RCC still in 
active service—Nasir, Amr, Zakaria Muhieddin, Anwar al-Sadat, Hussein al-Shafi'i— 
plus the prime minister. In theory, it made the decisions to send troops into the Sinai 
and to close the Strait of Tiran, although it was essentially a rubber-stamp body that 
ratified decisions taken by Nasir and Amr. Unfortunately, Farid's book does not 
describe the council’s meetings of 13 and 21-22 May. It does include detailed 
descriptions of the Egyptian-Soviet discussions following the war and a very useful 
section on the Nasir-Amr relationship. 

Fawzi, Muhammad. Harb al-thalath sanawat (The three-year war). Cairo: Dar al- 
Mustaqpbal al-Arabi, 1980. Fawzi was chief of staff when the war began and replaced 
Amr when it was over. These memoirs contain much detail about military aspects of 
the crisis, including Fawzi's trip to Syria and the discussions within the military 
command about the advisability of occupying Sharm al-Shaykh and closing the Strait 
of Tiran. 

Al-Feki, Ahmad Hasan. ‘‘Muhimma siriyya fi Musku’’ (Secret mission to Moscow). 
Akhbar al-Yawm (Cairo), April 28, 1979. Feki, as undersecretary of foreign affairs, 
was the senior diplomat accompanying Shams al-Din Badran on his visit to Moscow. 
In 1989, he informed this author that he had written this article in reaction to the 
account of that visit given by Badran to al-Hawadith. Feki emphasized the 
cautionary messages the Soviets were giving the Egyptians and said that the 
Egyptian leadership was foolish to believe it had a commitment of Soviet military 
help if it got into trouble. 

Heikal, Mohamed Hassanein. 1967: Al-Infijar (1967: The explosion). Cairo: Markaz 
al-Ahram, 1990. 

. The Sphinx and the Commissar: The Rise and Fall of Soviet Influence in the Middle 

East. New York: Harper and Row, 1978. 

. Nasser: The Cairo Documents. London: New English Library, 1972. 

As one of Nasir's confidants, Heikal was in a position to know many of the secrets 
of the regime. He has been telling some of them by installments over the past 20 years 
in a selective fashion, apparently deleting some material unfavorable to Nasir and 
presenting other material in a manner supporting Nasir's view of the world. Always 
readable and interesting, whether in Arabic or English, Heikal must be read carefully. 
He knows the facts, but does not always report them. His revelations, however, are 
often all there is to go on. 

Of particular interest is 1967: Al-Infijar. A thick book—1,089 pages, including 149 
pages of documents—it is an often fascinating insider’s account of events that Heikal 
maintains led up to the June war. Some of them are quite irrelevant, such as the failure 
of a US destroyer to salute Nasir's yacht when it pulled into Jidda harbor one day in 
1965, and others reflect a misinterpretation, willful or otherwise, of the words and 
actions of people like US president Lyndon Johnson. He contends that Egypt was the 
victim of a US-Israeli conspiracy directed by a secret government in the United 
States—controlled by the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
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and the armaments and petroleum industries. (He may consider the Oliver Stone film 
JFK as supporting his thesis.) Aside from this, however, the book is full of accounts 
of Egyptian deliberations taken from the official record or drawn from Heikal's 
personal recollections. Photocopies of original documents from the presidential 
archives are provided in some cases. Heikal has also had someone researching and 
retrieving documents at the Johnson Library. He has, for instance, the full text of a 
telegram conveying one of the messages from President Johnson to Israeli prime 
minister Levy Eshkol, which has not been released in full by the Department of State. 
One hopes the book is being translated into English, because every serious student of 
the period should read it. 

Among Heikal's other works, the most relevant to the period is The Sphinx and 
the Commissar, which deals with the Soviet-Egyptian relationship in the period 
1952-1972. This was the first account published of Marshal Andrei Grechko's 
encouraging words to Shams al-Din Badran in Moscow. A much fuller account is in 
1967: Al-Infijar. Heikal’s Nasser: The Cairo Documents, published soon after Nasir's 
death, is a disappointingly thin collection. Pages 205-24 describe the deteriorating 
relationship between the United States and Egypt following Johnson's accession to 
the presidency. Again, a much fuller account is in 1967: Al-Infijar. 

Imam, Abdallah. Nasir wa Amr (Nasir and Amr). Cairo: Ruz al-Yusuf, 1985. An account 
of the Nasir-Amr relationship. Many details, some of which are taken from other 
works. 

Marei, Sayyid. Awraq siyasiya (Political papers). Vol. 3. Cairo: Al-Maktab al-Misri 
al-Hadith, 1979. Recollections of an important political figure of the Nasir era and 
subsequently. Pages 522-48 have some interesting details of the postwar recrimina- 
tions and Nasir's reaction to the death of Amr. 

Murtagi, Abd al-Muhsin Kamil. Al-Farig Murtagi yarwa al-haqa'iq (General Murtagi 
narrates the facts). Cairo: Dar al-Watan al-Arabi, 1976. The commander of the Sinai 
front gives his versions of events. Useful details about the problems of command and 
control under Amr. 

Nutting, Anthony. Nasser. New York: E.P. Dutton, 1972. A sympathetic account by a 
former senior British public servant who resigned over the Suez affair. Contains an 
interesting description of his meeting, or meetings, with Nasir on the eve of the June 
war. 

Riad, Mahmoud. The Struggle for Peace in the Middle East. New York: Quartet Books, 
1981. 

. Mudhakirat Mahmud Riyadh (Memoirs of Mahmoud Riad), vol. 3, Amrika wa 
al-Arab (America and the Arabs). Cairo: Dar al-Mustaqbal al-Arabi, 1986. 

The first volume of memoirs of the former Egyptian minister of foreign affairs 
contains his views on the question of the UN Emergency Force withdrawal. The third 
volume contains his interpretation of the events leading to the June war and the US 
responsibility therefor. 

Al-Sadat, Anwar. In Search of Identity. New York: Harper and Row, 1977. Sadat's 
autobiography. A string of personal recollections with too few details about such 
things as the delivery of the Soviet warning to him in Moscow. 

Walter, Dennis. Not Always with the Pack. London: Constable, 1989. A Conservative 
member of Parliament, Walter met with Nasir after the June war and reports Nasir’s 
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explanation for his miscalculation: He was expecting the United States to restrain 
Israel. 


ISRAEL 


Bar-Zohar, Michael. Embassies in Crisis: Diplomats and Demagogues behind the Six-Day 
War. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, [1970]. Written shortly after the war and 
based in part on interviews with participants, this work contains the earliest public 
exposition this author has come across of the thesis that the Soviets fabricated their 
warning in a cynical effort to manipulate the Egyptians. 

Brecher, Michael, with Benjamin Geist. Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. A well-documented and carefully researched study of 
the Israeli decision-making process in a series of crises, including the June war. 

Dagan, Avigdor. Moscow and Jerusalem. London: Abelard-Schuman, 1970. An account of 
Soviet-Israeli relations and the exchanges between the two states prior to the June 
war. 

Eban, Abba. An Autobiography. Jerusalem: Steimatsky's; and New York: Random House, 
1977. Eban was the Israeli foreign minister in 1967. His memoirs contain a useful 
account of the contacts and discussions with the Americans prior to the war. 

Geist, Benjamin. ‘“The Six-Day War.” Ph.D. diss., The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
1974. A serious study, based on numerous interviews and extensive study of 
documents, of the Israeli decision-making process in 1967. Provides much of the 
groundwork for the Brecher-Geist work, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy. (See 
above.) 

Kimche, David, and D. Bawly. The Sandstorm, The Arab-Israeli War of 1967: Prelude and 
Aftermath. London: Secker and Warburg, 1968. Another early work in popular style, 
written with no hint of uncertainty as to the truth of what is recounted, even though 
some of it is pure conjecture. Because of Kimche's intelligence background, the book 
has been given more weight by some writers than it deserves. Worth reading for an 
Israeli perspective. 

Laqueur, Walter. The Road to War, 1967. London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1968. A 
serious work by a well-known student of the area. 

Rabin, Yitzhak. The Rabin Memoirs. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1979. Israel's chief of 
staff in 1967 gives his version of events. 

Rafael, Gideon. Destination Peace. New York: Stein and Day, 1981. Former Israeli UN 
representative's recollections of a long and distinguished career. Includes a first-hand 
account of the action at the United Nations in 1967. 

Safran, Nadav. From War to War: The Arab-Israeli Confrontation, 1948-1967. New York: 
Pegasus, 1969. A well-known student of the area writes on Israel's wars up to 1969. 
Safran suggests that the Soviets were reacting to an Israeli contingency plan when 
they gave their warning to the Egyptians. 

Stein, Janice, and Raymond Tanter. Rational Decision Making: Israel's Security Choices, 
1967. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1980. An in-depth study of the factors 
affecting Israel's decisions in the 1967 crisis. 
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OTHERS 


Burdett, Winston. Encounter with the Middle East: An Intimate Report of What Lies 
behind the Arab-Israeli Conflict. New York: Athenaeum, 1969. Includes a long 
section on the June war. A serious piece of work by a journalist who was briefed 
extensively by officers of the US Department of State on their view of what happened. 

Dupuy, Trevor. Elusive Victory: The Arab-Israeli Wars, 1947-1974, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1978. The best-known of the American military commentators who write on 
the Israeli military machine, Dupuy appears to have been given good access to Israeli 
military information. He is less informative about the Arab military. 

Howard, Michael, and Robert Hunter. Israel and the Arab World: The Crisis of 1967. 
Adelphi Paper, no. 41. London: International Institute of Strategic Studies, October 
1967. A very early postmortem on the war and its consequences, including many 
details that most of us have forgotten. Contains the earliest public mention this author 
has seen of the possibility of an Israeli disinformation operation as the source of the 
report of troop concentrations on the Syrian border. 

Johnson, Lyndon B. The Vantage Point. New York: Rinehart and Winston, 1971. Gives 
President Johnson’s account of the crisis. 

McLeish, Roderick. The Sun Stood Still. New York: Athenaeum, 1967. McLeish was one 
of the few early writers on the subject to actually talk to a Soviet official about the 
Soviet role. 

Mutawi, Samir A. Jordan in the 1967 War. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987. 
Mutawi was given access to the documents in the Jordanian military archives relating 
to the war. A carefully researched and responsible study that gives Jordan’s side of 
the question. 

Nassif, Ramses. U Thant in New York. London: C. Hurst and Co., 1986. Nassif 
accompanied UN secretary-general U Thant on his trip to Cairo in May 1967. The 
book describes the discussions there and includes the memorandum of U Thant’s 
conversation with Nasir. 
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Department of State and UN archives. 

Quandt, William B. Decade of Decisions: American Policy toward the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, 1967-1976. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977. A former Na- 
tional Security Council staffer’s well-researched and authoritative study of US policy 
based on declassified documents, interviews, and personal knowledge. ‘‘Lyndon 
Johnson and the June 1967 War: What Color Was the Light?” will form part of a major 
revision of this book to be published by the Brookings Institution in 1993. 

Rikhye, Indar Jit. The Sinai Blunder. New Delhi: Oxford and IBH Publishing Co., 1978. 
The commander of the UN Emergency Force describes the critical events of May and 
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formulation and implementation of US policy in the crisis. 
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1991 
Oct. 16: Following two days of talks with US 
secretary of state James Baker in Damascus, Syr- 
ian foreign minister Faruq al-Sharaa announced his 
Bovernment's acceptance of most of the terms for a 
regional Middle East peace conference as outlined 
by the United States. Sharaa asserted that, unless 
Israel agreed to withdraw from the occupied terri- 
tories, Syria would not participate in the third 
phase of negotiations which would address water 
rights, arms control, and other regional issues. 

After the press conference with Sharaa, Baker 
flew to Jerusalem for talks with Palestinian leaders 
on the composition of a Palestinian delegation to 
the proposed conference. 

An Israeli military court sentenced Ahmad 
Yassin, one of the founders of the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (HAMAS), to life in prison for 


Chronology 


October 16, 1991—January 15, 1992 


allegedly planning the assassinations of four sus- 
pected Palestinian collaborators. [10/17 NYT] 

In Amman, a Palestine Liberation Organization 

(PLO) delegation concluded negotiations with a 
Jordanian government delegation and announced 
that the two parties had agreed to a structure for a 
joint Palestinian-Jordanian delegation to a Middle 
East peace conference. Under the agreement, PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat and Jordanian king Hussein 
would jointly oversee the delegation. [10/17 WP, 
10/18 NYT] 
Oct. 17: The PLO Central Committee approved a 
list of seven Palestinians to participate in a peace 
conference. The list included Zakariyya al-Agha, 
Ghassan al-Khatib, Fraykh Abu Madayn, Ilyas 
Frayj, Ziad Abu Zayd, Sa'ib Irakat, and Radwan 
Abu Ayyash. 

US secretary of state Baker met with Israeli 
leaders in Jerusalem. Before agreeing to participate 
in a Middle East peace conference, Israeli officials 
demanded stronger evidence that the PLO would 
not be represented, de facto, in the negotiations. 

Soviet foreign minister Boris Pankin met with 

Israeli officials, including Foreign Minister David 
Levy, to urge Israel to participate in a Middle East 
peace conference. Pankin did not propose the 
restoration of full diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Israel as he was expected to do. 
[10/18 NYT] 
Oct. 18: The Soviet Union and the United States 
issued joint invitations to a Middle East peace 
conference to Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, and the Palestinians. The conference was 
scheduled to begin 30 October in Madrid. 

The Soviet Union and Israel renewed full diplo- 
matic relations. Ties were suspended in 1967. 
[10/19 NYT] 
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Oct. 19: PLO chairman Arafat arrived in Damascus 
for meetings with Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad 
on the ‘‘Arab position" for the Middle East peace 
conference in Madrid. Arafat had not visited Syria 
officially since Asad expelled him in 1983. 

Palestinian negotiators presented a list of dele- 
gates to the Middle East peace conference to Molly 
Williamson, the US consul general in Jerusalem. 
The Palestinians warned that if the United States 
released the list to the Israeli government they 
would draft a new one. [10/20 NYT] 

In Tehran, a four-day conference, the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Conference on Support for the Islamic Rev- 
olution of Palestine’’ convened, bringing together 
more than 200 representatives from 45 states and 
organizations. [10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: By a vote of 16 to 3 with | abstention, the 
Israeli cabinet officially approved Israel’s partici- 
pation in the proposed Middle East peace confer- 
ence. As a result, the Tehiya Party announced 
plans to leave the governing coalition. [10/21 NYT, 


The Unified National Command of the Uprising 
issued a special leaflet calling on Palestinians to 
suspend all strikes on 30 October, the opening day 
of the Madrid peace conference. Shops and busi- 
nesses were to stay open for a full business day. 
[10/21 FBIS] 

Soviet foreign minister Pankin, PLO chairman 

Arafat, and Jordanian king Hussein met in Amman. 
[10/21 NYT] 
Oct. 21: The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), the faction of the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) led by 
Nayif Hawatimah, and HAMAS issued a joint 
statement rejecting the US-Soviet sponsored peace 
conference and calling for a general strike in the 
occupied territories, beginning on 23 October, to 
protest the conference. [10/22 NYT] 

The Israeli cabinet passed a draft amendment to 
the 1945 Emergency Regulations allowing military 
courts to sentence to death persons found guilty of 
murder by stabbing or by running someone over 
with a vehicle. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Palestinian leader Faisal al-Husseini offi- 
cially released the names of the 14 Palestinian 
delegates to the Middle East peace conference: 
Samir Abdallah, Zakariyya al-Agha, Mamduh 
Akir, Ilyas Frayj, Abd al-Rahman Hamad, Sa‘ib 
Irakat, Nabil Jabari, Samih Kanaan, Nabil Kassis, 
Ghassan al-Khatib, Sami Kilani, Fraykh Abu Ma- 
dayn, Mustafa Natsha, and Haydar Abd al-Shafi. 

Husseini also said that Hanan Ashrawi, Rashid 
Khalidi, Kamil Mansur, Sari Nusaybah, and Anis 
al-Qassim would form an official advisory delega- 
tion under his leadership. [10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 23: Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir 
announced that he would lead the Israeli negotiat- 
ing team going to Madrid. Israeli foreign minister 
Levy announced that he would not attend the 
conference. Shamir also revealed plans to name a 


settler from the occupied territories to the Israeli 
delegation. 

In Damascus, officials from Egypt, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Syria, and the PLO met to coordinate their 
positions on key issues before opening talks with 
Israel in Madrid. The officials agreed that no coun- 
try would sign a separate peace settlement with 
Israel. They were unable to concur on where the 
second round of talks should be held or whether to 
attend a third round of talks on regional concerns. 
[10/24 NYT] 

Near Ramla, police found the body of Amal 
Musariti, 16, who allegedly was killed by her 
brother the previous day for ‘‘violating the honor 
of her family.” [10/25 JP] 

Oct. 25: Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call 
No. 76 of the Unified National Command of the 
Uprising. [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Approximately 50,000 Israelis gathered in 
Tel Aviv to demonstrate support for the upcoming 
peace conference. [10/28 FT] 

Oct. 27: Israeli authorities barred Palestinians Ziad 
Abu Ain, Fathi al-Haj, and Ahmad Shirim from 
traveling to Madrid to attend the peace conference. 
[10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 28: In the West Bank, Israeli settlers Rachel 
Druck and Yitzhak Rofeh were killed when their 
bus was fired upon by unidentified gunmen. [10/29 
NYT] 

Oct. 29: The PFLP and Hizballah-Palestine 
claimed responsibility for killing Rachel Druck and 
Yitzhak Rofeh the previous day. [10/30 NYT] 

In Gaza, thousands of Palestinians marched in 

support of the Madrid peace conference. [10/30 
WP] 
Oct. 30: In Madrid, representatives of Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, and the Palestinians participated in 
the opening session of the US-Soviet-sponsored 
peace conference. US president George Bush, Soviet 
president Mikhail Gorbachev, US secretary of state 
Baker, Egyptian foreign minister Amr Musa, and 
Dutch foreign minister Hans van den Broek, repre- 
senting the European Community (EC), delivered 
opening addresses. Abdallah Bishara, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Gulf Cooperation Council, and Bandar bin 
Sultan, the Saudi ambassador to the United States, 
participated in the opening session as observers. 

In Gaza, between 2,000 and 7,000 Palestinians 
participated in a march in support of the peace 
conference. Although the march was illegal, Israeli 
soldiers did not break it up. 

In Nablus, 11 Palestinians were injured in 
clashes with Israeli soldiers. At least 24 Palestin- 
ians were injured in Gaza under similar circum- 
stances. [10/531 NYT] 

Iranian leader Ayatollah Ali Khamanei con- 
demned the participants in the peace conference 
and accused them of treason. [10/31 FT] 

Oct. 31: In Madrid, on the second day of the peace 
conference, Israeli prime minister Shamir, Jorda- 
nian foreign minister Kamal Abu Jabir, Lebanese 
foreign minister Faris Buwayz, Palestinian delega- 


tion leader Haydar Abd al-Shafi, and Syrian foreign 
minister Sharaa delivered opening speeches. Each 
of the delegations also participated in press confer- 
ences. [11/1 NYT] 

Nov. 1: On the final day of the opening sessions of 
the Madrid peace conference, each of the delega- 
tions spent 15 minutes rebutting the opening 
speeches of the preceding days. Israeli prime min- 
ister Shamir charged Syria with having ‘‘one of the 
most oppressive tyrannical regimes in the world,” 
and Syrian foreign minister Sharaa displayed a 
1948 British “Wanted” poster linking Shamir to 
"underground activities.” 

Plans to hold scheduled bilateral talks on 3 
November in Madrid were tentative because of a 
dispute between Syria and Israel over where to 
continue later talks. Jordanians and Palestinians 
asserted that regardless of Syria's position, they 
planned to follow the original schedule. [11/2 NYT] 

At least four members of the Palestinian delega- 

tion or advisory delegation traveled to Morocco to 
meet with PLO chairman Arafat. [11/3 WP] 
Nov. 3: In Madrid, Israeli, Jordanian, and Palestin- 
ian representatives held direct talks in which they 
agreed to work toward self-rule for the West Bank 
and Gaza and to base their talks on UN resolutions 
242 and 338. The delegates also agreed that future 
talks would be conducted on ‘‘two tracks’’—Pal- 
estinian-Israeli and Jordanian-Israeli. 

After a delay caused by Syria's efforts to gain 
assurances that future talks would be held in the 
Middle East, Israeli-Lebanese and Israeli-Syrian 
talks commenced. The talks focused on procedural 
issues. [11/4 NYT] 

In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat announced that 

the Palestinian delegation to the Madrid peace 
conference represented the PLO. [11/4 FT] 
Nov. 4: In Madrid, Syrian and Israeli delegates 
concluded their first direct talks and agreed to meet 
again. They did not agree on the location or date 
for future talks. [11/5 WP] 

Middle East peace talks recessed indefinitely 
while US officials worked to find a compromise 
location for future talks. 

Israeli housing and construction minister Ariel 
Sharon inaugurated Kela, a new settlement in the 
Golan Heights. Twenty-five families moved into 
the settlement. [11/5 NYT] 

In Gaza, in the first regional chamber of com- 
merce elections since 1964, mainstream ‘‘national- 
ist" PLO candidates won 13 of 16 seats. HAMAS 
candidates won 2 seats and an independent candi- 
date won I. More than 90 percent of eligible voters 
participated in the election. [11/6 NYT, FT] 

According to Adil Irshid, the head of the Jorda- 
nian Foreign Ministry's Palestinian Affairs Depart- 
ment, any peace agreement must include 
provisions for the more than 500,000 Palestinian 
refugees who arrived in 1967 to return to the West 
Bank in order for Jordan to endorse it. [11/5 FT] 
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Israeli authorities banned all marches in the 

occupied territories, including those supporting the 
peace conference. [11/4 FBIS] 
Nov. 5: At a White House press conference, US 
secretary of state Baker urged Israel and Syria to 
settle on the location for the next round of peace 
talks within two weeks. Baker also criticized Israel 
for opening a new settlement in the occupied 
territories. [11/6 WP] 

In Janin, Israeli soldiers shot and killed sus- 
pected Black Panther member Mahdi Abu Hasan, 
22, during a chase. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The PFLP suspended its membership in the 
PLO Executive Committee to protest the PLO's 
endorsement of the peace conference. [11/6 FBIS] 
Nov. 7: In Amman, PLO chairman Arafat met with 
members of the Palestinian delegation to the peace 
conference to discuss the Madrid talks. [11/7 FBIS] 

Arafat also held meetings with Syrian president 
Asad in Damascus. [11/8 NYT] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (Tehran) 

reported that Samir Abdallah and Mustafa al-Nat- 
sha had resigned from the Palestinian delegation to 
protest the ‘‘process of the negotiations." [11/8 
FBIS] 
Nov. 9: Soviet and US officials agreed to extend 
diplomatic security to the Palestinian delegates to 
the peace conference after their return to the 
occupied territories. [11/10 NYT] 

Fatah officials announced plans to reopen their 
offices in Damascus. The offices were closed by the 
Syrian government in 1983. [11/10 NYT, 11/11 FT] 
Nov. 10: In Jericho, thousands of cheering Pales- 
tinians greeted Palestinian delegates returning from 
the Madrid peace conference. 

At a news conference in Jerusalem, delegates 

announced the formation of new ‘‘political commit- 
tees” intended to form the basis for future self- 
government in the occupied territories. In the past, 
similar committees had been outlawed by Israel. 
[11/11 WP] 
Nov. 11: The Israeli military court in Nablus sen- 
tenced three unidentified Palestinians to eight days 
in jail and 250 shekel fines for participating in 
marches in support of peace talks on 4 November. 
[11/14 FBIS] 

According to the Wall Street Journal, Israeli 
soldiers killed four armed infiltrators who allegedly 
entered Israel from Egypt. Egypt said the men had 
not crossed the border. [11/12 WSJ] 

Nov. 12: Bush administration officials announced 
plans to convene the proposed regional phase of 
peace talks as soon as the following month. [11/13 
NYT] 

Nov. 13: The Israeli Knesset passed a resolution 
declaring the Golan Heights an inseparable part of 
Israel and stating that more Israeli settlements, not 
fewer, should be built there. [11/14 NYT] 

Qol Yisra’el reported that Israel returned four 
Jordanians to Jordan in exchange for two Israeli 
youths arrested trying to reach Petra. [11/13 FBIS] 
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Nov. 15: In Gaza, unidentified men murdered Mu- 
hammad Mahmud Falul, 22. [11/15 FBIS] 

Israeli police urged officials to arrest and try 

Palestinian leader Hanan Ashrawi for allegedly 
meeting with PLO officials. [11/16 NYT] 
Nov. 16: Palestinian organizations in the Gaza Strip 
agreed on a new 17-member city council headed by 
Fayiz Abu Rahmah. Both Israeli and PLO officials 
endorsed the council's formation. 

The previously unknown Forces of al-Aqsa and 
the Guards of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
claimed that the four gunmen shot and killed by 
Israeli soldiers in the Negev on 11 November were 
members of their organization. [11/18 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: The EC approved a $61 million grant to 
Palestinians in the occupied territories to help them 
recover from the 1991 Gulf War. The EC also 
approved a $37 million low-interest loan for Israel. 
[11/21 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: The Soviet Union and the United States 
invited all of the parties from the Madrid peace 
conference to continue bilateral talks in Washing- 
ton on 4 December. Jordan was the only country to 
accept the invitation without delay. Israel, Leba- 
non, and Syria expressed displeasure over the 
location, and the Palestinians were concerned that 
some of their advisers would not be granted visas 
to enter the United States because of their ties to 
the PLO. [11/23 NYT] 

Nov. 23: Qol Yisra'el reported that “nationalist” 
candidates affiliated with the PLO defeated HA- 
MAS candidates in elections for the Hebron Aca- 
demics Association. [11/23 FBIS] 

Radio Monte Carlo reported that Hamza Abu 
Zayd was executed the previous week in interna- 
tional waters. He was charged with the assassina- 
tion of PLO leaders Salah Khalaf and Hayal Abd 
al-Hamid and Khalaf’s aide Muhammad Fakr 
Umari. [11/25 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: Israeli prime minister Shamir completed a 
10-day trip to the United States where he met with 
Bush administration officials and groups from the 
US Jewish community. Israeli officials claimed that 
Shamir ended his trip two days earlier than ex- 
pected to show his displeasure with Washington's 
decision to issue invitations to the next set of peace 
talks without having consulted him further. [11/25 
NYT] 

Nov. 25: US State Department officials reported 
that in invitations to the next round of peace talks, 
the United States had included recommendations 
about how the parties might approach ensuing 
talks. In letters to Israel and the Palestinians, 
Washington encouraged them to begin by discuss- 
ing the practical aspects of Palestinian self-rule in 
the West Bank and Gaza, i.e., arrangements for 
municipal, educational, and judicial administra- 
tions. In the letter to Syria, US officials urged Syria 
to pose the hypothetical question, ‘‘If they were 
prepared to sign a peace treaty, what would Israel 
give them in exchange by way of withdrawals from 
the Golan Heights?” In the parallel letter to Israel, 


officials encouraged Israel to pose the hypothetical 
question, ''If Israel was prepared to engage in a 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights, what would 
Syria give in return?” US officials suggested that 
Jordanian-Israeli talks focus on border disputes in 
the northern Negev, and that Lebanese-Israeli 
talks address control of Jazzin in south Lebanon. 
[11/26 NYT] 

Egyptian president Husni Mubarak flew to Dam- 
ascus to encourage Syrian president Asad to par- 
ticipate in the round of peace talks scheduled for 4 
December in Washington. [11/26 FT] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 
77 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: US and Red Cross officials announced the 
postponement of an international meeting of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent organizations after Israel 
and the United States protested PLO efforts to gain 
official recognition by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and a seat at the conference. 
[11/28 WP] 

Nov. 27: Israel's inner cabinet decided that 4 De- 
cember was an ''inconvenient'' date to reconvene 
peace talks because it did not allow the Israeli 
delegation enough time to prepare. The cabinet 
recommended 9 December as an alternative date. 
[11/27 FBIS] 

In response to the inner cabinet's statement, US 
officials said that a different date for reconvening 
talks could be arranged if all parties agreed. Offi- 
cials said, however, that because two parties had 
agreed to the 4 December date, arrangements to 
begin on that day would continue until all parties 
agreed to an alternative date. [11/28 WP] 

Nov. 28: Syria and the Palestinians accepted the 
US invitation to resume peace talks in Washington 
on 4 December. Israel was the only participant that 
had not agreed to attend. [11/29 FT] 

Nov. 30: Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens 
extended the closure order for Bir Zayt University 
by three months. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: In al-Bira, an unidentified gunman shot and 
killed Israeli settler Zvi Klein as he drove through 
the town. [12/4 NYT] 

Israel confirmed an earlier statement saying it 

would not be prepared to reconvene Middle East 
peace talks until 9 December. All other participants 
intended to resume talks on 4 December as pro- 
posed by the United States. [12/2 NYT] 
Dec. 3: In the West Bank, Israeli soldiers officially 
founded Rachelim, a new permanent settlement, at 
the intersection where unidentified snipers fired on 
a bus carrying Israeli settlers on 28 October. Set- 
tlers from El Ad—a movement to build settlements 
wherever Jews are attacked—had been living in 
tents at the intersection, some 25 miles north of 
Jerusalem. [12/4 NYT] 

The Soviet Union and the United States an- 
nounced that the third phase of peace talks would 
be held in Moscow on January 28-29, 1992. [12/4 
WP] 


Israel Television alleged that the PFLP claimed 

responsibility for the 1 December attack on Israeli 
settler Zvi Klein in al-Bira. [12/4 FBIS] 
Dec. 4: In Washington, Jordanian, Lebanese, Pal- 
estinian, and Syrian negotiators arrived at the 
Department of State at 10:00 A.M. to begin the 
second round of peace talks. As expected, the 
Israelis had not arrived in the United States. [12/5 
NYT] 

Palestinian spokeswoman Ashrawi reported that 

9 December, the day proposed by Israel for resum- 
ing peace talks, would be a general strike day for all 
Palestinians in commemoration of the fifth anniver- 
sary of the intifada. Ashrawi said the Palestinian 
delegation would not participate in talks on that 
day. [12/4 FBIS] ; 
Dec. 7: Jordanian delegation leader Abd al-Salam 
Majali reported that all parties to the peace talks 
had agreed to begin the second round of talks in 
Washington on 10 December. [12/8 WP] 
Dec. 8: The Israeli human rights organization Bet- 
zelem released a report stating that, since Decem- 
ber 9, 1987, when the intifada began, the Israeli 
army had killed 806 Palestinians, Palestinians had 
killed 484 Palestinians, and 31 Israeli soldiers ánd 
civilians had been killed in the occupied territories. 
Israel had deported 66 Palestinians, and Israeli 
authorities had demolished 425 houses and sealed 
279. [12/11 FBIS] 

The Israeli cabinet decided unanimously to allow 
Israeli settlers to move into Palestinian houses in 
Silwan as long as they held deeds or leases that 
were ‘‘legal under Israeli law’’ for the properties. 
The decision overrode the recommendation of the 
government's chief legal adviser and contradicted 
international law. The settlers stormed homes in 
Silwan on 9 October but, subsequently, were 
forced by Israeli soldiers to leave all but one house. 
[12/9 WP] 

Dec. 9: Israel announced plans to open previously 
banned phone links to Algeria, Bahrain, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Tunisia, and the United Arab Emirates. It contin- 
ued to ban links to Syria. Some of the countries 
announced plans to block incoming calls from 
Israel. [12/10 WSJ] 

Dec. 10: In Washington, three sets of bilateral talks 
began—Israeli-Syrian, Israeli-Lebanese, and Israeli- 
Jordanian-Palestinian. Israeli-Syrian talks focused 
entirely on their differing interpretations of UN res- 
olution 242. The Israeli and Lebanese representa- 
tives began with opening statements, including one 
from Israeli delegation co-chair Yosef Hadass, who 
asserted that ‘‘Israel has no territorial designs over 
Lebanon. All we seek is security for the northern 
part of Israel.” In their afternoon session, the dele- 
gates worked on an agenda for later sessions. 

Israel’s chief negotiator for the talks with the 
Palestinian-Jordanian delegation Elie Rubenstein, 
Palestinian delegation leader Abd al-Shafi, and 
Jordanian delegation leader Majali met on a bench 
in the hallway outside the conference room in the 
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Department of State because they could not agree 
on whether the Jordanian-Palestinian delegation 
would participate as a unit or as two separate 
components. Negotiations on the structure of ne- 
gotiations continued all day. [12/11 NYT] 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed Muhanna Abd 
al-Naji in Buruqin in Janin district. [12/11 FBIS] 

Near Janin, an Israeli soldier shot at point blank 
range and killed Muhammad Turkiman, 26, while 
he sat in the back seat of a taxi. The Israeli army 
alleged that Turkiman had reached in his pocket 
and tried to avoid arrest. They did not arrest or 
question the driver of the taxi. [12/27 JP] 

Dec. 11: Israeli, Jordanian, Lebanese, Palestinian, 
and Syrian negotiators all participated in a second 
day of bilateral talks. Discussions mirrored those 
of the preceding day. Israeli, Jordanian, and Pales- 
tinian delegates remained in the corridor discussing 
the structure of negotiations; Syrians and Israelis 
debated the meaning of UN resolution 242; Leba- 
nese and Israeli delegates discussed security in 
south Lebanon. [12/12 NYT] 

Dec. 12: In Silwan, about 30 Israeli settlers accom- 
panied by Israeli police evicted the residents of six 
Palestinian homes and moved into them with the 
endorsement and financing of the Israeli govern- 
ment. The settlers belonged to El Ad and claimed 
legal ownership of the six properties they raided as 
well as fourteen others in the Palestinian neighbor- 
hood. [12/12 FBIS, 12/13 NYT] 

Greece agreed to extradite to Italy Abd al- 
Rahman Khalid, a 57-year-old Palestinian charged 
with planning the 1985 hijacking of the Achille 
Lauro. Khalid was required to complete a jail term 
in Greece on separate charges before the order 
could go into effect. [12/13 WP] 

In Washington, all parties to bilateral peace talks 

agreed to continue negotiations on 16 December. 
[12/13 NYT] 
Dec. 15: Israeli military authorities issued a regu- 
lation requiring Palestinians to stay at least 150 
yards from roadsides between sunset and sunrise. 
The authorities alleged that they needed the new 
restrictions to prevent attacks on Israeli settlers 
driving through the West Bank and Gaza. 

In Ramallah and al-Bira, Israeli authorities lifted 
the curfew they had enforced around-the-clock for 
two weeks. A curfew remained in effect at night. 

Israeli settlers stormed through Hebron, Ramal- 
lah, and several small villages in the West Bank 
breaking car and house windows. [12/16 NYT] 
Dec. 16: By a vote of 111 to 25 with 13 abstentions 
and 17 ‘‘nonparticipants,’’ the UN General Assem- 
bly decided ‘‘to revoke the determination con- 
tained in its resolution 3379 of 10 November 1975.” 
The resolution stated that “Zionism is a form of 
racism and racial discrimination." [12/17 NYT] 

In Washington, negotiations between Israeli, 
Jordanian, and Palestinian delegates resumed in 
the Department of State corridor. Meetings be- 
tween Israelis and Syrians and Israelis and Leba- 
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nese continued without any breakthroughs. [12/17 
NYT, WP] 

Israeli officials alleged that the bodies of two 
“Palestinians with Syrian passports” and a sub- 
stantial number of grenades and explosives washed 
ashore in the Gaza Strip. [12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 17: After a day of negotiations in which 
Israeli, Jordanian, and Palestinian negotiators re- 
mained deadlocked over procedural issues, Israeli 
officials announced that they would return to Israel 
the following day. Other rounds of bilateral talks 
also continued. [12/18 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 18: In Washington, bilateral talks adjourned 
when the Israeli delegation departed for Israel. 
Participants tentatively expected talks to continue 
in January, although they did not agree to the date 
or location. 

In Rafah, Israeli soldiers opened fire on a crowd 
of Palestinians, injuring as many as 30 in the most 
violent confrontation in a year. The soldiers were 
pursuing a person who allegedly threw stones at 
them. [12/19 NYT] 
Dec. 19: In Silwan, Israeli police refused to carry 
out a Jerusalem court order forcing a Palestinian 
family to relinquish their house to Israeli settlers. 
Earlier in the week, a judge granted the Palestinian 
family the right to return to the house from which 
the settlers had evicted them on 12 December. 
[12/21 NYT] 

Australia lifted a ban on contacts with the PLO. 


It imposed the ban earlier in the year during the - 


Gulf War. [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 20: In Silwan, some 3,000 Israelis and Pales- 
tinians marched through the streets to protest the 
government's support for Israeli settlers' takeover 
of six Palestinian houses on 12 December. [12/21 
NYT] j 

Dec. 21: After a five-week trial and four days of 
deliberations, jurors in New York acquitted El 
Sayyid Nosair of three counts of murder in the 
shooting death of Rabbi Meir Kahane on Novem- 
ber 5, 1990. The jury convicted Nosair on four 
lesser charges. Immediately after the jury delivered 
its verdict, the Jewish Defense League released a 
statement holding the jury ‘‘personally responsible 
for this gross miscarriage of justice.” [12/23 WP] 
Dec. 22: Israeli transportation minister Moshe 
Katzav announced that Israel would attend another 
round of peace talks in Washington. The talks were 
scheduled to resume on January 7, 1992. [12/23 
NYT] 

Dec. 24: The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command claimed responsibil- 
ity for a fire that destroyed the Queen of Sheba 
Hotel in Eilat the preceding day. Israeli authorities 
said a candle lit by a tourist caused the fire. [12/27 
FBIS] 

Dec. 25: The previously unknown ‘‘Movement for 
the Protection of Jerusalem’’ claimed responsibil- 
ity for the 23 December bombing of a bus in 
Budapest carrying Soviet Jewish émigrés to the 


airport for their flight to Israel. Six people were 
injured in the attack. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Palestinians smashed the car of Bethlehem 
mayor and peace conference delegate Ilyas Frayj, 
reportedly in retaliation for his call for Bethlehem 
shopkeepers to remain open all day Christmas eve. 
Other groups had called a strike day for 24 Decem- 
ber. [12/27 WP] 

The Israeli Defense Ministry authorized armed 

settlers to form civil guard units to police their 
settlements in the occupied territories. [12/27 WSJ] 
Dec. 30: In Tulkarm, HAMAS supporters stoned 
Palestinian leader Husseini while he delivered a 
speech in support of the peace process to about 
1,500 residents. Later in the day, Israelis opposed 
to the peace process heckled him during a second 
speech before about 1,000 Israeli students at Tel 
Aviv University. [12/31 WP] 
Dec. 31: In Tulkarm refugee camp, an unidentified 
Palestinian stabbed and killed Jabil Damari, 19, 
during a fight between supporters and opponents of 
peace talks. [1/1 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 1: In Gaza, Doron Shorshan, a 35-year-old 
Israeli settler, was shot and killed near the Dayr 
al-Bala refugee camp. [1/2 NYT] 

Settlers from the El Ad movement announced 
that they had established a new settlement in Gaza 
where Shorshan was killed. [1/2 FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 

78 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 2: To protest recent attacks on Israeli settlers 
in the West Bank and Gaza, Israeli authorities 
announced that they would deport 12 unnamed 
Palestinians accused of illegal involvement in po- 
litical activities. This was the first deportation 
order issued by Israel since May 1991. [1/3 NYT, 
WP] 

In Gaza, the Israeli military removed the trailers 
installed by settlers from the El Ad movement 
following the shooting death of Doron Shorshan on 
I January. 

Israeli authorities banned local political commit- 

tees in Gaza and arrested leaders Muhammad Abu 
Sha'ban, As'ad al-Saftawi, and Farid Hassuna. [1/3 
FBIS] 
Jan. 3: Israel released the names of the 12 Pales- 
tinians it planned to deport: Marwan Hassan 
Afana, 31; Ihab Muhammad Ashkar, 27; Ahmad 
Nimar Hamdan, 53; Ghassan Muhammad Jarar, 
36; Iyad Hani Abd al-Ra'uf Juda, 28; Ali Hassan 
Khatib, 30; Khadir Atiya Muhjaz, 43; Rafat Uth- 
man Najar, 47; Umar Abd al-Rahman Safi, 42; 
Sami Abu Samhadana, 29; Ahmad Hassan Abu 
Sayf, 37; and Hussein Abdallah Subban, 32. [1/4 
NYT] 

Palestinian spokeswoman Ashrawi announced 
that the Palestinian delegation had suspended its 
travel to Washington for the next round of bilateral 


peace talks until the PLO decided whether Israeli 
orders to deport 12 Palestinians would lead the 
delegation to withdraw from talks. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 4: Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria suspended 
their delegations’ departures for Washington in 
protest of Israel's plans to deport 12 Palestinians. 
Talks were scheduled to resume on 7 January. [1/5 
NYT] 

Jan. 5: The Israeli negotiating team left Israel for 
Washington to resume bilateral peace talks. [1/6 
NYT] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast an adden- 
dum to Call No. 78 by the Unified National Com- 
mand of the Uprising calling for actions to protest 
the scheduled deportation of 12 Palestinians. 

The Palestinians whom Israel had ordered de- 
ported appealed to military appeals committees in 
each region of the occupied territories. Israel ac- 
cused all 12 of commanding Palestinian organiza- 
tions' networks in the occupied territories. [1/6 
FBIS] 

In Washington, Palestinian delegation leader 
Abd al-Shafi met with US assistant secretary of 
state for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs 
Edward Djerejian to discuss the ‘‘deportation is- 
sue." [1/7 NYT] 

Jan. 6: The UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted resolution 726, ''strongly condemning”’ 
Israel’s decision to deport 12 Palestinians. The 
resolution contained the strongest criticism of Is- 
rael ever supported by the United States. [1/7 
NYT, WP] 

Jan. 7: While the Israeli negotiating team waited in 
Washington for the beginning of the second set of 
bilateral peace talks, the Jordanian, Lebanese, 
Palestinian, and Syrian delegations said they were 
prepared to resume talks and would depart for 
Washington. [1/8 NYT] 

In Gaza, Israeli soldiers killed Ahmad Abd al- 
Rahman Shaykh, 43, and wounded 20 other Pales- 
tinians when they shot into a crowd of about 200 
residents protesting Israel’s plans to deport 12 
Palestinians. The crowd reportedly threw stones at 
the police. Several hundred people also demon- 
strated in Jerusalem. [1/8 FBIS] 

A Greek court convicted Palestinian Muhammad 
al-Rashid of premeditated murder and damaging an 
aircraft and sentenced him to 18 years in prison for 
his alleged role in the 1982 bombing of a Pan Am 
plane over Hawaii. Rashid was acquitted of vio- 
lence against an aircraft and placing the bomb. [1/9 
WP] 

Jan. 9: Palestinian and Jordanian negotiators ar- 
rived in Washington for a second round of bilateral 
peace talks. [1/10 NYT] 

Jan. 10: The Israeli Interior Ministry banned the 
publication of Ma’a al-Nas without explanation. 
The East Jerusalem monthly had published 10 
issues before its closure. [1/13 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: For the first time, PLO leader Arafat 
delivered a speech via telephone to people in 
Jerusalem. [1/13 FBIS] 
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Jan. 13: In Washington, Israeli, Jordanian, and 
Palestinian delegates agreed to a structure for talks 
and, as agreed to, they convened a brief meet- 
ing—in the conference room—with everyone in 
attendance and then moved to a ‘‘two track" 
structure with Israeli-Palestinian and Israeli-Jorda- 
nian sessions taking place. The Palestinian and 
Jordanian delegations each agreed to have two 
representatives from each other’s delegation in 
their negotiating groups. 

The Israeli High Court of Justice ordered that 
appeals against deportation by the 12 Palestinians 
ordered deported on 2 January be open to the 
public. Previously, all such hearings had been 
closed. Large sections of evidence against the 
deportees, however, remained confidential and 
could not be reviewed by their lawyers. [1/14 NYT] 
Jan. 14: In Washington, bilateral peace talks re- 
sumed. Each set of talks deadlocked quickly, how- 
ever, over the order and content of the agendas. 
The Israelis planned to leave Washington on 15 
January. [1/15 NYT] 

During bilateral talks with Israel, Palestinian 
negotiators presented a plan for Palestinian self- 
tule in the occupied territories. The plan called for 
UN peacekeepers to replace Israeli soldiers and for 
the election of an interim Palestinian administra- 
tion which would govern until the final status of the 
occupied territories had been determined. Some 
reports said Israel also presented a plan for Pales- 
tinian self-rule, but Israeli officials denied the re- 
port. [1/15 WP] 

In Israel, the Moledet and Tehiya parties threat- 
ened to leave the governing coalition if Israeli 
negotiators in Washington discussed Palestinian 
self-rule. Israeli prime minister Shamir would not 
have had a majority coalition without their votes. 

In Ramallah, unidentified gunmen ambushed a 
bus and a car carrying Israeli settlers through the 
town. Seven passengers were injured. [1/15 NYT] 
Jan. 15: In Washington, US secretary of state 
Baker urged greater conciliation between bilateral 
peace talk participants and encouraged them to 
persevere in their efforts to reach agreement on 
procedural issues. Baker had not intervened pub- 
licly in the talks since the Madrid peace conference 
in November 1991. 

Despite Baker's intervention, bilateral talks con- 
tinued to stall over procedural issues. Israel re- 
jected a Palestinian proposal for self-rule and the 
Palestinian delegation's call for a halt to Israeli 
settlement construction in the occupied territories. 

Israeli negotiators announced plans to leave 
Washington on 16 January, one day later than they 
originally planned to leave. 

The Israeli army forcibly removed Israeli settlers 
from three of five temporary settlements in the 
West Bank and Gaza. The settlers, representing El 
Ad, set up the trailer sites to protest the 14 January 
ambush of a bus and car carrying Israeli settlers. 
Israeli defense minister Arens had warned that the 
settlers’ actions were illegal and that the army 
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would remove the trailers. The immunity of a 
Knesset member residing in the trailer made it 
impossible to remove at least one trailer. 

The PFLP and Hizballah claimed responsibility 
for ambushing the bus and car in Ramallah on 14 
January. [1/16 NYT] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Iraq, Kuwait 


1991 


Nov. 15: Russia announced plans to suspend some 
petroleum exports. As a result, the price of oil rose 
27 cents to $22.79 a barrel. [11/16 NYT] 
Nov. 22: Crude oil prices dropped 57 cents to a 
four-month low of $21.21 a barrel. [11/23 NYT] 
Nov. 28: In Vienna, ministers of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) post- 
poned a decision on how and when to reimpose 
production ceilings. They planned to address the 
issue at their February 1992 meeting. Analysts 
thought that all members would continue produc- 
ing near capacity until new ceilings were enforced. 
[11/29 WSJ] 
Dec. 23: In response to falling oil prices, Algeria 
called for an emergency OPEC meeting and urged 
members to cut production. Saudi Arabia opposed 
convening an emergency meeting. 

Crude oil sold for $18.30 a barrel. [12/24 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 10: Venezuela announced a 2 percent produc- 
tion cut, intended to increase oil prices, and en- 
couraged other OPEC members to cut production. 
After the cut, Venezuela's production surpassed its 
last OPEC quota by about 2.3 million barrels a day. 

Crude oil prices rose 37 cents to $18.23 a barrel. 
[1/11 NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Lebanon 


1991 


Oct. 15: Tunisia recalled its ambassador from 
Sudan to protest Sudan's alleged support for al- 
Nahda. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: Saudi Arabia resumed trade relations with 
Jordan. Saudi officials suspended trade during the 
1991 Gulf War to protest Jordan's alleged support 
for Iraq. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
Executive Committee member Yasir Abd Rabbu 
reported that, in a meeting in Damascus with PLO 
Political Department head Faruq Qaddumi, Saudi 
foreign minister Saud al-Faysal agreed to renew 
relations with the PLO. Saudi Arabia severed 


relations during the 1991 Gulf War to protest the 
PLO's support for Iraq. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: In France, Judge Jean-Louis Bruguiére 
charged four Libyans—Abdallah Senoussi, Abdal- 
lah Ilazragh, Ibrahim Naeli, and Musbah Arbas— 
with **conspiracy to commit murder, destruction of 
property with explosives, violations of laws regard- 
ing explosives and taking part in a terrorist enter- 
prise" for alleged roles in the September 1989 
bombing of Union de Transports Aériens (UTA) 
Flight 772 over Niger. The judge alleged that the 
men carried out the bombing in revenge for 
France's role in forcing Libyan troops out of Chad 
in 1987. 

In Nakhichevan, a city on the Turkish border of 

Soviet Armenia, about 10,000 Soviet citizens 
stormed across a newly finished bridge over the 
Aras river into Turkey in an effort to reach Iran. 
About six people succeeded in entering Iran. [10/31 
NYT] 
Noy. 14: Britain and the United States indicted 
Libyans Lamen Khalifa, 35, and Abd al-Basset Ali 
Meghrabi, 39, for the December 1988 bombing of 
Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. In- 
vestigators from both countries accused the men of 
being Libyan government intelligence operatives 
and accused the Libyan government of authorizing 
the operation. US officials withdrew previous alle- 
gations against Syria and Iran and said there was 
no evidence linking them to the bombing. [11/15 
NYT] 

Libya ‘‘categorically denied" the charges and 
offered to cooperate with any ‘‘just and neutral 
judicial authorities" or the International Court of 
Justice. [11/16 FT] 

Nov. 16: Tehran radio published a statement from 
the previously unknown ‘‘Arab Revolutionary Bri- 
gades for the External Sphere-Lebanon Branch" 
in which they claimed responsibility for the bomb- 
ing of Pan Am Flight 103. [11/17 WP] 

Nov. 21: The New York Times reported that Israeli 
officials alleged that the US indictment of the two 
Libyans for the bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 was 
motivated by US efforts to elicit Syrian cooper- 
ation in the Middle East peace conference. The 
Israelis reasserted their conviction that the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General Com- 
mand (PFLP-GC) carried out the attack. [11/21 
NYT] 

Nov. 26: The New York Times reported that, under 
pressure from family members of the victims of the 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 and from other 
investigators studying the bombing, US Justice 
Department officials claimed that investigations 
were continuing on possible Iranian and Syrian 
involvement although no concrete evidence had 
been uncovered linking them to the attack. [11/26 
NYT] 

Nov. 27: Britain and the United States asked Libya 
to extradite Khalifa and Meghrabi for trial on 
charges relating to the bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103. [11/29 NYT] 


Nov. 28: Libyan leader Muammar al-Qadhafi re- 
fused the British-US request that he extradite 
Khalifa and Meghrabi. [11/29 NYT] 

The Jamahiriya News Agency reported that Ah- 
mad Taher al-Zawi, a Libyan judge assigned to 
investigate the charges against Khalifa and Megh- 
rabi, had requested copies of documents implicat- 
ing Libya in the bombing of Pan Am Flight 103. 
(11/29 FT] 

Dec. 2: The European Community (EC) threatened 
to impose sanctions on Libya if it did not cooperate 
in the extradition of Khalifa and Meghrabi for trial 
on charges of involvement in the bombing of Pan 
Am Flight 103. The EC was the largest purchaser 
of Libyan oil. [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 4: Libyan Intelligence Service chief Yusuf 
al-Dabri reported that his government had arrested 
Khalifa and Meghrabi. [12/4 FBIS, 12/5 NYT] 
Dec. 8: Libyan foreign minister Ibrahim Muham- 
mad Beshari reported that Libya would try Khalifa 
and Meghrabi and that, if found guilty, they could 
be sentenced to death. [12/9 FT] 

Dec. 11: For the first time, Turkey imposed a 20 
percent duty on all cotton yarns imported from 
Pakistan. [12/12 FT] 

In Dakar, a meeting of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference ended. [12/12 WP] 

Dec. 16: Iran and Morocco reestablished relations. 
They were severed in 1981. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: Libyan leader Qadhafi alleged that bad 
weather, not a Libyan bomb, caused the crash of 
Pan Am Flight 103. [12/18 FT] 

Dec. 21: Shipping officials reported that, on 11 
December, 200 Somali gunmen hijacked a Saudi oil 
tanker in Mogadishu harbor and forced it to sail to 
Port Sudan and then to Saudi Arabia. In Port 
Sudan, the hijackers demanded asylum in Canada, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, or Sudan. Sudanese authori- 
ties allowed 180 of the hijackers to disembark. 
[12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 23: In Kuwait, members of the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council met for the first time since the end of 
the 1991 Gulf War to discuss security arrange- 
ments. [12/24 FT] 

Dec. 27: Britain’s Independent Television News 
broadcast an interview with Libyan leader Qadhafi 
in which he invited Western countries to send 
judges to observe the trial of Khalifa and Meghrabi. 
The United States rejected the invitation and reit- 
erated its demand that the men be turned over to 
Britain and the United States for trial. [12/28 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 3: Western diplomats reported that Britain, 
France, and the United States had decided to ask 
the UN Security Council to back their demand that 
Libya extradite the persons accused of involve- 
ment in the bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 in 1988 
and UTA Flight 772 in 1989. The governments 
decided to request sanctions only if Libya refused 
to extradite the accused men. [1/4 NYT, WP] 
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Jan. 4: In Tunis, during a speech to the interior 
ministers of 16 Arab countries, Tunisian president 
Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali urged the countries repre- 
sented to repress Islamic movements and their 
leaders whom he accused of using religion to gain 
political power. [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 5: The Emirates News Agency reported that 
Sudan’s ambassador to the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) and six other Sudanese diplomats were 
expelled because of ‘‘activities which harm rela- 
tions between the two countries including the fab- 
rication of false reports about the Sudanese 
community in the United Arab Emirates.” 

Sudan expelled the UAE's ambassador to 
Sudan, Muhammad Sultan al-Suwaydi, and two 
other unnamed diplomats in retaliation for the 
UAE's decision to deport Sudanese diplomats. [1/6 
FBIS] 


Iran-Iraq War 
1991 


Dec. 10: In a letter to the UN Security Council, 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar asserted 
that a cross-border attack by the Iraqi army on 
September 22, 1980, was ‘‘the outstanding event” 
that started the Iran-Iraq War. Pérez de Cuéllar 
charged Iraq with the ‘‘illegal use of force and the 
disregard for the territorial integrity of a [UN] 
member state.” Pérez de Cuéllar also said that he 
did not think it would be necessary or useful to 
establish a commission of inquiry into the causes of 
the war. [12/11 WP] 

Dec. 17: The body of former Iranian oil minister 
Muhammad Javad Tondguyan was delivered to 
Iran from Iraq. Iraqi troops captured Tondguyan 
on November 4, 1980. (12/19 FBIS] 


1992 

Jan. 1: The United Nations released a report in 
which Iran claimed it had suffered $97.2 billion in 
damage during the Iran-Iraq War and that it needed 
international assistance for reconstruction efforts. 
[1/2 WSJ] 


Western Sahara 
1991 


Dec. 19: UN’ secretary-general Javier Pérez de 
Cuéllar announced that the January 1992 UN- 
sponsored referendum on the future on Western 
Sahara would be postponed until the parties could 
reach agreement on criteria for identifying eligible 
voters. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: The UN Security Council unanimously 
passed resolution 725 endorsing a plan formulated 
by Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar outlining 
criteria for determining who should vote in the 
referendum on the future of Western Sahara. The 
Polisario opposed the proposal on the grounds that 
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the vote would be skewed unfairly toward Mo- 
rocco if tens of thousands of Moroccan children of 
native Sahrawis were allowed to vote. Whether the 
residents of refugee camps around Tindouf in Al- 
Beria would be permitted to vote also had been 
disputed. [1/1 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 2: Diplomats said that plans for a UN-spon- 
sored referendum were at least nine months behind 
schedule because of disputes over who was eligible 
to vote. [1/3 WSJ] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Pakistan 


1991 

Oct. 18: Kabul radio reported that guerrilla forces 
killed three civilians in an attack on Mehtar Lam in 
Laghman Province and that government forces 
killed 15 rebels in a counterattack. [10/19 FT] 
Oct. 20: Rebel sources reported that government 
forces recaptured the Sarori Mountains south of 
Gardez. The rebels also said government troops 
had killed two rebel commanders in preceding 
weeks. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: Pro-Iranian Afghan rebels released US 
citizen William Lewis. The rebels abducted him in 
Ghazni Province in July along with an unidentified 
colleague who remained missing. The two were 
teaching animal husbandry for Global Partners, a 
British evangelical Christian organization. [10/22 
NYT] 

While visiting the war front in his province, 
Muhammad Anwar Hasel, governor of Paktia 
Province, was killed by shrapnel from rebel rock- 
ets. [10/23 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Pakistani officials reported that Afghan 
rebel organizations had agreed to send a broad- 
based delegation to Moscow to participate in ef- 
forts to bring an end to the civil war. [10/25 FT] 
Nov. 4: In Rome, former king Muhammad Zahir 
Shah was stabbed and injured by Paulo José Santos 
de Almeida, a 26-year-old Angolan-born Portu- 
guese citizen. Police arrested Santos de Almeida in 
Rome. [11/5 WP] 

Nov. 12: In Moscow, an Afghan rebel delegation 
led by Burhanuddin Rabbani held peace talks with 
Afghan government representatives and Soviet for- 
eign minister Boris Pankin. [11/13 NYT] 

Nov. 17: The government called for an ‘‘intra- 
Afghan dialogue' as a means to bring about a 
political solution to the civil war. [11/18 NYT] 
Nov. 27: The UN Office for the Coordination of 
Humanitarian Assistance to Afghanistan issued an 
urgent appeal for $94.1 million to support recon- 
struction projects in Afghanistan. [11/28 FT] 

Dec. 11: Kabul radio reported that guerrillas fight- 
ing against the government in Qandahar Province 


killed Muhammad Umar Usmanzai, a 70-year-old 
prominent Islamic scholar. [12/12 FT] 

Dec. 15: According to Agence France-Presse (AFP) 
(Hong Kong), the Soviets canceled a scheduled 
weapons airlift. The cancellation occurred two 
weeks before the US-Soviet deadline for the sus- 
pension of all arms sales to warring parties in 
Afghanistan. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: The Muslim (Islamabad) announced that 
peace talks between Russian Federation represen- 
tatives, Pakistani authorities, and Afghan rebel 
leaders were scheduled for 21-22 December in 
Islamabad. [12/19 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Six people were killed when rebel forces 
fired eight surface-to-surface missiles at Kabul. 
[12/27 FBIS] 


1992 

Jan. 4: In Peshawar, Afghan rebels freed US aid 
worker Joel de Hart, 34. They had captured him in 
Ghazni Province six months earlier. [1/5 WP, 1/6 
FBIS] 

Jan. 9: The government accepted an invitation 
from Germany’s Social Democratic Party to par- 
ticipate in preliminary planning, in Germany on 27 
January, for negotiations to end the civil war. The 
rebels had not responded to the invitation. [1/10 
WP] 

Jan. 12: AFP reported that Iran airlifted emergency 
relief supplies to Kabul to help relieve severe food 
shortages. [1/15 FBIS] 


Algeria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Petroleum Affairs, Iraq, Tunisia 


1991 
Oct. 16: President Chadli Bendjedid announced a 
partial reshuffling of his cabinet and made the 
following appointments: 

Sid Ahmad Ghozali, Prime Minister and Eco- 
nomics 

Larbi Belkhair, Interior and Local Communities 

Boubakr Belkaid, Information 

Muhammad Salah Mentouri, Health and Social 
Affairs 

Abdelaziz Ziari, Labor 

Ali Haroun, Human Rights 

Larbi Dmagh al-Atrouss, Culture 

Anissa Ben Amer, Vocational Training and Em- 
ployment [10/17 FBIS] 
Oct. 18: The Financial Times reported that the 
government had announced plans to increase the 
price of milk, cooking oil, sugar, and corn by as 
much as 200 percent on 19 October. It would be the 
second set of price hikes within the week. [10/18 
FT] 
Oct. 24: Tens of thousands of people participated in 
a protest march called by the Rally for Culture and 


Democracy to protest the influence of the ruling 
National Liberation Front (FLN). [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 26: The Umma Movement announced that it 
would not participate in national legislative elec- 
tions scheduled for 26 December. [11/5 FBIS] 
Oct. 28: The Constitutional Council vetoed a law 
that would have allowed husbands to cast their 
wives' votes. [10/29 FT] 

Oct. 29: Authorities released Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) leader Abdelkhader Hachani from 
prison after a court declared the case against him 
unfounded. Hachani was arrested on 27 Septem- 
ber. [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: The Party of Rightness and the Rally of the 
Nation's Youth registered with the Interior Minis- 
try. [11/5 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Tens of thousands of people participated in 
an FIS-sponsored march. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: About 60 unidentified men killed three 
guards in an attack on a border post in al-Oued 
Province. [12/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 2: Algiers radio reported that the army had 
detained 14 people who allegedly were involved in 
the al-Oued border post attack on 29 November. 
[12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Government officials announced that 17 
people had been killed in military operations 
against people suspected of attacking the border 
post at al-Oued. [12/10, 12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: FIS announced that it would participate in 
the scheduled 26 December parliamentary elec- 
tions even though the government had not released 
FIS leaders Abassi al-Madani and Ali Belhadj from 
prison. [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 22: On the final day of campaigning before 
parliamentary elections, FIS held a rally in Algiers 
attended by more than 100,000 supporters. [12/24 


Dec. 26: Sixty percent of eligible voters partici- 
pated in the first round of Algeria's first multiparty 
parliamentary elections. Forty-nine parties ran 
5,712 candidates for 430 positions. [12/27 NYT] 
Dec. 30: The Constitutional Council announced the 
official results of the first round of parliamentary 
elections: FIS, 188 seats; the Socialist Forces 
Front, 25; FLN, 15; and independent candidates, 
3. One hundred ninety-nine seats remained unde- 
cided after the first round of voting and were to be 
decided in runoff elections on 16 January. [12/31 
FBIS] 


1992 


Jan. 1: The Constitutional Council received 74 
reports of fraud after the first round of parliamen- 
tary elections. [1/2 FBIS] 

Jan. 2: More than 135,000 people participated in a 
march to protest a possible Islamist takeover in 
Algeria. Demonstrators called on the government 
to cancel the 16 January runoff elections. [1/3 
NYT] 
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Security forces arrested 35 FIS supporters for 

participating in a counterdemonstration. [1/3 FBIS] 
Jan. 3: The government announced that it had 
received as many as 300 complaints of electoral 
irregularities, including charges of improper elec- 
tioneering and tampering with ballots. According 
to this report, there were enough irregularities to 
lead to the annulment of as many as 70 of FIS's 188 
parliamentary seats. [1/4 NYT] 
Jan. 7: FIS released a 16-page document outlining 
their policy objectives including the extension of 
Islamic law to schools, families, male-female rela- 
tions, the police and army, the economy, factories, 
and farms. [1/8 FT] 

A Foreign Ministry spokesperson said Algeria 
planned to sign a treaty against the spread of 
nuclear weapons ''very soon.” [1/8 NYT] 

Jan. 8: FIS leader Hachani alleged that the army 
had deployed throughout the country. He also 
accused the government of failing to prepare for 
the second round of parliamentary elections. [1/9 
FI] 

Jan. 9: In Algiers, several thousand women dem- 
onstrated against the Islamic movement in Algeria. 
[1/10 FT] 

Jan. 11: President Bendjedid announced his resig- 
nation saying that the democratic process had 
become “‘riddled with irregularities and cannot be 
continued safely." Bendjedid assumed the presi- 
dency in 1979. Widespread rumors suggested that 
the army forced Bendjedid to resign in order to give 
it legal grounds to intervene in the government and 
to prevent the FIS from taking control. 

The army deployed in Algiers and other major 
cities. [1/12 NYT] 

As designated by the constitution, Abd al-Malik 

Benhabiles, the 71-year-old president of the Con- 
stitutional Council, assumed the role of interim 
president. [1/13 NYT] 
Jan. 12: The newly-formed ‘‘High Security Coun- 
cil"—composed of Prime Minister Ghozali, De- 
fense Minister Khalid Nizaar, Interior Minister 
Belkhair, Foreign Minister Lakhdar Brahimi, Jus- 
tice Minister Hamdari Benkhalil, and army Chief of 
Staff Abdelmalik Guenaizia—declared the first 
round of parliamentary elections null and void, and 
canceled runoff elections. The council said that 
new elections would not be scheduled ‘‘until nec- 
essary conditions are achieved for the normal 
functioning of the institutions” of the government. 
[1/13 WP, NYT, 1/14 NYT] 

The military withdrew some tanks and armored 
cars from the streets of Algiers. [1/13 WP] 

Jan. 13: The High Security Council indefinitely 
postponed presidential elections and unseated act- 
ing president Benhabiles. 

FIS issued a statement calling on Algerians to 
rise up against the High Security Council. [1/14 
NYT] 


Jan. 14: The civilian and military leaders control- 
ling the government appointed a five-member State 
Council, headed by Muhammad Boudiafe, to run 
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the government in place of the High Security 
Council. The State Council also included Defense 
Minister Nizaar, former minister of human rights 
Ali Haroun, chairman of the War Veteran Organi- 
zation Ali Kafi, and director of the Paris mosque 
Tejini Khaddam. The State Council was to replace 
the presidency until December 1993. Boudiafe, a 
commander in the Algerian revolution, had lived in 
exile since 1963. [1/15 NYT, WP, FT] 

According to Algiers radio, the army arrested 
133 people *'for carrying out provocative actions." 
[1/16 FBIS] 

Jan. 15: FIS and FLN officials met to discuss 
events and agreed to continue discussions in the 
future. [1/16 FBIS] 

Leaders of the FIS, FLN, and Socialist Forces 
Front criticized the military-backed government 
for canceling elections and seizing power. 

FIS leader Hachani reported that about 50 FIS 
supporters had been arrested in preceding days. 
[1/16 NYT] 


Bahrain 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1991 


Oct. 19: Relations were established at the ambas- 
sadorial level with Bulgaria. [10/22 FBIS] 


Cyprus 
1991 


Nov. 22: Communications and Works Minister Pav- 
los Savvidhis resigned. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: President Yeoryios Vasiliou appointed 
Renos Stavrakis as communications and works 
minister. [11/25 FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Turkey 


1991 

Oct. 28: Al-Akbar reported that security forces had 
arrested 185 persons throughout the country for 
protesting the Middle East peace conference 
scheduled to begin on 30 October in Madrid. [10/28 
FBIS] 

Nov. 21: The UN Security Council unanimously 
nominated Deputy Prime Minister Butrus Butrus 
Ghali to replace retiring secretary-general Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar. He was scheduled to take office 
on January 1, 1992. [11/22 NYT] 

Nov. 28: The People's Assembly expelled Ayid 
Sulayman, Muhammad Mubarak Mansur, and Abd 


al-Rahman Abd al-Jawad for ‘‘lack of confidence 
and credibility." [11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: Off the coast of Safaga in the Red Sea, 
Egyptian and international rescue teams worked to 
rescue the 649 passengers of an Egyptian ferry that 
sank the previous night after high waves threw it 
against a reef. As many as 389 of the 649 passen- 
gers were believed drowned. Most of the passen- 
gers were Egyptians returning from a pilgrimage to 
Saudi Arabia. [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 25: A state security emergency court found 
Alaa Hamid’s Distance in a Man’s Mind blasphe- 
mous to Islam and ‘‘a threat to national unity and 
social peace." The court sentenced Hamid, pub- 
lisher Fathi Fadl, and bookseller Muhammad Mad- 
bulli to eight years in prison. The court also 
imposed a $740 fine on Hamid, a government 
employee. Prime Minister Atif Sidqi had to confirm 
the sentences to make them final. [1/13 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 1: The International Monetary Fund released 
a second $50 million installment in aid after review- 
ing Egyptian privatization efforts. The fund had set 
aside $400 million in aid contingent upon Egyptian 
reforms. [1/2 FBIS] 

The Suez Canal Authority raised transit fees by 
11 and 18 percent. Authorities expected to collect a 
record $1.89 billion in revenues in 1992. [1/2 FT] 

Butrus Butrus Ghali assumed his post as UN 

secretary-general. [1/2 WSJ] 
Jan. 5: President Mubarak refused to intercede on 
behalf of novelist Alaa Hamid, convicted of blas- 
phemy on December 25, 1991. Mubarak asserted 
that ‘‘the conviction was issued by a judge’’ and 
that one ‘‘cannot come and harm religion and then 
say nevermind.” [1/6 WP] 


Iran 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Sudan 


1991 


Oct. 22: In France, Judge Jean-Louis Brugiere 
issued a warrant for the arrest of Hussein 
Shaykhattar, a 42-year-old adviser to the Iranian 
minister of posts and telecommunications, for his 
alleged role as an accomplice to the 8 August 
murder of former prime minister Shahpour Bakh- 
tiar in Paris. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 31: In response to US reports that China was 
selling technology for nuclear weapons to Iran, 
officials claimed they had purchased nuclear tech- 
nology only for ‘peaceful purposes.” [11/1 NYT] 
Nov. 4: Fifteen thousand demonstrators reportedly 
participated in events marking the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the seizure of the US embassy in Tehran 


and protesting the Middle East peace conference 
taking place in Madrid. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 14: Ayatollah Ali Khamanei pardoned or 
reduced the sentences of 260 prisoners in Kurdis- 
tan, [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: President Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani 
announced plans to remove government controls 
on investment and production, open a stock ex- 
change, deregulate banking and foreign trade, and 
expand private ownership. [11/20 WP] 

Jran's Flag of Freedom Radio reported that a 
student was killed the preceding day in clashes 
between Tehran University students and university 
guards. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: The New York Times reported that the 
United States had agreed to reimburse Iran $275 
million for payments received under Shah Muham- 
mad Riza Pahlavi for weapons ordered but never 
delivered because of the 1979 revolution and the 
ensuing US arms embargo. [11/21 NYT] 

Dec. 24: In Bern, Swiss authorities arrested Zeyal 
Sarhadi, a 25-year-old Iranian, in connection with 
the 8 August assassination of former prime minister 
Bakhtiar. [12/25 WP, 12/28 NYT] 

Dec. 26: iran demanded that Iraq extradite two 
dissidents from the People’s Mojahedin. Iran ac- 
cused the men of attacking two Iranian diplomats 
in Baghdad on 23 December. [12/27 WP] 

Dec. 29: Switzerland closed its embassy in Tehran 
after authorities prevented a Swiss diplomat from 
leaving and restricted the movement of other Swiss 
representatives. [12/30 NYT] 

France agreed to pay $1 billion to Iran to settle a 
12-year-old dispute concerning money Iran had 
loaned to France in 1974. Deputy Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Vaezi and French foreign minister Ro- 
land Dumas negotiated the final agreement in Paris 
on 25 October. France already had repaid $330 
million in 1986 and $300 million in 1987. [12/30 FT] 


1992 


Jan. 5: Switzerland reopened its embassy in Tehran. 
[1/6 WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Kuwait, Turkey 


1991 

Oct. 16: Britain's Royal Air Force published Thun- 
der and Lightening: The Royal Air Force in the 
Gulf, in which flight lieutenants David Wadding- 
ton, 24, and Robbie Stewart, 44, alleged that Iraqi 
soldiers beat and tortured them and three other 
British commanders while holding them captive 
during the 1991 Gulf War. [10/17 WP] 

Oct. 21: UN officials reported that, for the first 
time, Iraq had admitted conducting research on 
building atomic bombs. [10/22 NYT] 
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Oct. 22: The International Commission on the Gulf 
Crisis, a group of 35 public health professionals 
primarily from Britain and the United States, re- 
leased findings from their study of the effects of the 
Gulf War, civil strife, and international sanctions 
on women and children in Iraq. Among other 
findings, the report stated that child mortality in 
Iraq tripled in 1991. The report followed-up on the 
survey released in May 199] by faculty members 
from the Harvard University School of Public 
Health. [10/22 NYT] 

The government informed thousands of Kurdish 
employees that in order to keep their jobs they 
must relocate to government-controlled areas. 
[11/6 NYT] 

Oct. 23: The UN Security Council approved a plan 
calling for the destruction of all Iraqi plants and 
equipment used in the production of chemical, 
nuclear, and biological weapons. Limited ''dual- 
use" equipment could be exempted from destruc- 
tion as long as it was used for peaceful purposes in 
the future and was subjected to international mon- 
itoring. [10/24 NYT] 

Oct. 26: Voice of the Iraqi Opposition alleged that 
the pilots of two military helicopters had defected 
to Iran in their helicopters. [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: The New York Times reported that, accord- 
ing to Health Minister Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Sa‘id and international relief organizations working 
in Iraq, the government was blocking all food 
distribution by relief agencies unless the agencies 
channeled it through the government’s distribution 
and rationing system. Relief officials reported that 
about $4 million of food aid had been sitting in Iraq 
and Jordan for weeks because of the government’s 
restrictions. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 4: Kurdish rebel sources reported that gov- 
ernment authorities sealed off roads linking the 
Kurdish-controlled area with the rest of the coun- 
try. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: President Saddam Hussein dismissed Hus- 
sein Kamal Hassan from the position of defense 
minister and appointed Interior Minister Ali Has- 
san al-Majid to the post. [11/7 NYT] 

The Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
appointed former prime minister Saadun Hammadi 
as a presidential office adviser. [11/6 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: At Pir Dawud near Irbil, government 
troops attacked Kurdish guerrillas after the Kurds 
refused to retreat toward Irbil. The Kurds had 
advanced during the preceding two weeks while 
government forces voluntarily withdrew. [11/11 
WP] 

Nov. 12: After 10 days of clashes, negotiations 
between Kurds and the government succeeded. 
The government agreed to lift a month-long eco- 
nomic blockade of Kurdish-controlled areas and 
the rebels agreed to withdraw to agreed-upon 
cease-fire lines. [11/13 WP] 

Nov. 13: President Hussein appointed Wathban 
Ibrahim al-Hassan interior minister. [11/13 FBIS] 
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Nov. 14: Agriculture Minister Abd al-Wahab al- 
Sabagh reported that farm production fell 75 per- 
cent following the Gulf War and that only 15 
percent of the Iraqi population couid afford to 
purchase enough food. [11/15 WSJ] 

The RCC extended an amnesty for army desert- 
ers to 21 December. [11/14 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Kurdish rebels reported that government 
troops ordered the residents of Mutka and Sha- 
mamik to evacuate within 24 hours. (11/17 NYT] 
Nov. 17: Middle East Watch released a 402-page 
report documenting international law violations by 
the US-led allied forces in ‘‘both the selection of 
targets and in the choice of means and methods of 
attack” during the Gulf War. The report also 
accused Iraq of violations. [11/17 WP] 

Nov. 18: Iraq released 55-year-old US engineer 
Gordan Cordes. Soldiers captured him 12 Novem- 
ber at a checkpoint in the south. Cordes had 
strayed into Iraq from Kuwait where he was work- 
ing. [11/19 WP] 

Nov. 20: Oxfam director Lord Judd urged Western 
governments to provide urgently needed humani- 
tarian aid to Iraq. Oxfam reported that the Shias in 
southern Iraq faced even greater hardships than the 
Kurds. [11/21 FT] 

Nov. 23: Iraq released Ian Richter, a 45-year-old 
British chemical engineer imprisoned five and one- 
half years earlier for allegedly paying illegal com- 
missions to the mayor of Baghdad. In exchange for 
Richter’s release, Britain freed at least $110 million 
of Iraq's assets in London. Britain had seized the 
assets on August 4, 1990, after Iraq invaded Ku- 
wait. [11/24 NYT, WP] 

Sadruddin Aga Khan, UN special representative 
for humanitarian affairs in Iraq, secured a six- 
month extension of the agreement between the 
United Nations and Iraq allowing the United Na- 
tions to deploy about 500 guards in the country. 
[11/24 NYT] 

Nov. 25: The New York Times reported that, ac- 
cording to Western diplomats in the Middle East, 
Iraq was exporting small quantities of petroleum 
products to Lebanon and Turkey, on an ongoing 
basis, to help pay for food imports. [11/25 NYT] 
Nov. 26: The Washington Post reported that UN 
inspectors investigating Iraq’s nuclear capabilities 
tentatively reported finding traces of weapons- 
grade uranium in samples taken from the Tuwaytha 
research complex near Baghdad. [11/26 WP] 

Nov, 30: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that talks on Kurdish autonomy had resumed be- 
tween Kurdish Democratic Party leader Masud 
Barzani and RCC deputy chairman Izzat Ibrahim. 
(12/1 NYT] 

Dec. 7: Voice of the Iraqi People reported that the 
government had staged a large-scale offensive 
against al-Najaf, a Kurdish-controlled city. [12/9 
FBIS] 

Dec. 8: One hundred thirty-one Iraqis returned 
from al-Arqawiya prisoner of war (POW) camp in 


Saudi Arabia where they had been held since the 
end of the Gulf War. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 10: The National Assembly expelled Husayn 
al-Sha’lan, Abd al-Aal Shulaybah, Umar Kukha 
Qadir, Sami Rafi al-Haymas, and Kamil Hannun 
Abu al-Hayl because of alleged involvement in 
treason. [12/12 FBIS] 

Ninety Iraqis returned home from al-Arqawiya 
POW camp. [12/11 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
reported that tens of Iraqi army officers were 
executed for allegedly plotting against the govern- 
ment. [12/12 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: Seventy-one Iraqis returned home from 
al-Arqawiya POW camp: 

Turkish truck drivers resumed transporting es- 

sential foodstuffs into northern Iraq after Aydin 
Arslan, the governor of Sirnak, and Kurdish lead- 
ers had assured their safety. The truckers had 
suspended work after Kurdish guerrillas injured 
three drivers who refused to pay ‘‘entrance fees.” 
[12/16 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: In a nationally broadcast ‘‘informal chat," 
President Hussein mocked international reports of 
an imminent coup against his government. [12/16 
NYT] 

One hundred thirty-six Iragis returned from de- 

tention camps in Saudi Arabia. [12/16 FBIS] 
Dec. 16: In meetings with Kurdish leaders, Presi- 
dent Hussein agreed not to require ruling members 
of a Kurdish regional legislature to swear alle- 
giance to the Baath Party. [12/17 WSJ] 

The Kurdish Democratic Party announced that 
the Kurdistan Front planned to hold elections for 
an assembly. 

Forty-five Iraqis returned from detention camps 
in Saudi Arabia. It was reportedly the sixth group 
to return. [12/17 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Voice of the Iragi People reported that 
more than 40 people had died in clashes between 
the government and rebel forces in al-Anbar gov- 
ernate. [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 22: UN officials reported that, for the first time 
in two months, government authorities had lifted 
their blockade of Kurdish-controlled areas in the 
north to allow fuel supplies to pass. [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 23: Kurdish sources reported that the govern- 
ment invited Kurdish leaders to Baghdad to discuss 
the two-month-old government blockade of north- 
ern areas. Earlier in the week, Kurdish Democratic 
Party leader Barzani reported to the government 
that Kurdish leaders had voted to guarantee the 
safety of povernment employees in the Kurdish- 
controlled zone if the government lifted the block- 
ade. [12/24 FT] 

Dec. 25: Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revo- 
lution in Iraq (SAIRD leader Muhammad Bakr 
al-Hakim said he had invited leaders of Iraqi oppo- 
sition movements to a meeting in Damascus on an 
unspecified date to plan an overthrow of the gov- 
ernment. [12/26 NYT] 


Umid Midhat Mubarak replaced Abd al-Salam 
Muhammad Sa'id as health minister. Mubarak also 
served as acting minister of labor and social affairs. 
[12/26 FBIS] 

Dec. 26: Kurds in the north established the Con- 
servatives Party under the leadership of Umar 
Agha Turchi. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: In Baghdad, a car bomb exploded outside 
the Ishtar Sheraton hotel, injuring one of the hotel 
employees and destroying 10 cars. [12/31 NYT] 


1992 

Jan. 1: In an editorial in the semi-official newspaper 
Babil, Uday Saddam Hussein, the oldest son of 
President Hussein, called for a return to public 
executions. His statements came in the wake of 
increasing crime throughout Iraq. He also praised 
the Islamic judicial system used in Saudi Arabia. 
{1/2 NYT] 

Jan. 2: Iraq freed US citizens David Martin, 51, 
and Jim Aduddell, 24, and Filipino Joseph Ducat. 
A soldier arrested them on 6 December when they 
strayed into Iraq while surveying the demilitarized 
zone in order to prepare a bid for a Kuwaiti 
demolition contract. Iraq did not admit to holding 
the men until 30 December. [1/3 NYT] 

Jan. 3: The US Department of State publicly 
criticized Iraq's refusal to sell oil under UN super- 
vision and accused Iraq of blocking the distribution 
of humanitarian aid. [1/4 NYT] 

Jan. 6: Voice of the Iraqi People reported that the 
government had executed 76 people in Karbala for 
participating in a popular uprising against the gov- 
ernment. [1/6 FBIS] 

Algeria denied a 5 January Sunday Times report 
that Iraq had secretly shipped nuclear materials 
and information to Algeria before UN inspectors 
arrived in the country in May 1991. [1/7 FT] 

Jan. 7: The Washington Post reported that many of 
the Iraqi opposition groups—including SAIRI, the 
Kurdish Democratic Party, and the Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan—attended an extended conference in 
Damascus as part of renewed efforts to develop a 
united platform. Opposition leaders claimed that 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the United States 
were actively supporting their efforts to overthrow 
the Iraqi government. [1/7 WP] 

Jan. 8: Private and US government analysts re- 
ported that at least 70,000 Iraqi civilians died after 
the Gulf War as a result of war-related damage. 
Greenpeace estimated that between 177,500 and 
243,000 Iraqi civilians and soldiers died as a result 
of the war. [1/9 FT] 

Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran reported 
that the military had deployed in force in Baghdad 
and in the streets leading to the city. [1/9 FBIS] 
Jan. 9: Voice of the People of Kurdistan reported 
that the army remained deployed in Baghdad and 
that checkpoints and barricades were set up out- 
side important buildings. [1/10 FBIS] 
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Jan. 10: In Vienna, three days of talks between UN 
and Iraqi officials concluded with both sides report- 
ing that they were closer to an arrangement under 
which Iraq would agree to sell oil under UN 
auspices. Talks were scheduled to resume before a 
12 February Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries meeting. [1/13 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: Kurds announced plans to release video- 
tapes recovered from Iraqi security headquarters 
showing Iraqi torture and execution of prisoners 
and army deserters. [1/13 FT] 

Al-Wafd (Cairo) reported that Egypt rejected an 
Iraqi request to resume direct flights between Cairo 
and Baghdad. [1/16 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: A spokesperson for the UN commission in 
charge of destroying Iraq's weapons of mass de- 
struction reported that Iraq admitted to purchasing 
components for as many as 10,000 gas centrifuges 
from German companies. The centrifuges could be 
used for the enrichment of uranium. Iraq previ- 
ously denied purchasing the equipment. [1/14 WP] 

Iraq's ambassador to the Netherlands, Safa Salih 
al-Falaki, resigned to protest government policies 
and actions. Falaki requested asylum for himself 
and his family in the Netherlands. [1/14 FT] 

Jan. 14: According to a statement released by Iraqi 
opposition groups, the groups planned to establish 
a government-in-exile through which to seek inter- 
national recognition and access to frozen Iraqi 
assets. They adopted the statement on December 
24, 1991, during meetings in Damascus. [1/15 WP] 

In Bahrain, UN inspection team leader Robert 
Gallucci said Iraq admitted to running uranium 
enrichment centrifuges for production rather than 
research, as Iraqi officials bad originally main- 
tained. [1/15 FT] 

Voice of the People of Kurdistan reported that 36 
people were killed in an attack on Baath Party 
headquarters in Baghdad. [1/15 FBIS] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1991 

Oct. 24: Ambassador Ayre Levin officially re- 
opened Israel's embassy in Moscow. [10/25 NYT] 
Oct. 27: The Washington Post reported that US 
president George Bush waived sanctions against 
Israel after it violated international arms agree- 
ments by shipping key ballistic missile components 
to South Africa. Bush administration officials al- 
leged that Bush did not impose sanctions, in part, 
to avoid compromising Israel’s position at the 
Middle East peace conference scheduled to open 
30 October in Madrid. [10/27 WP] 

Authorities agreed to grant scholars ''free ac- 
cess” to the Dead Sea Scrolls. They continued to 
restrict how the content of the scrolls could be 
used. [10/28 NYT] 
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Oct. 28: A German government spokesperson re- 
ported that a secret project to ship Soviet-made 
East German tanks to Israel had been uncovered. 
[10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: In Madrid, Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
held talks with Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev 
before the opening of the Middle East peace con- 
ference. [10/30 WP] 

Nov. 3: The New York Times reported that German 
government spokesman Dieter Vogel had acknowl- 
edged that West German and Israeli secret service 
agencies had been exchanging Soviet-made weap- 
ons since 1967 to allow each country to study them. 
[11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 7: The Bank of Israel announced a package of 
foreign exchange and capital market reforms in- 
tended to remove ''administrative restrictions on 
deposits, property, and capital inflows and out- 
flows .. . which have interfered with the money 
markets and hampered the economy's growth." 
[11/8 WSJ] 

Nov. 10: South African president F.W. de Klerk 
arrived in Israel for meetings with government 
officials. This was the first high-level visit by a 
South African official since 1975 when former 
prime minister John Vorster visited. [11/11 FT] 
Nov. 11: During the second day of Israeli-South 
African meetings, Foreign Minister David Levy 
and South African foreign minister Pieter Botha 
signed a memorandum of understanding intended 
to increase cooperation in agriculture, culture, 
economy, industry, science, tourism, and other 
fields. The agreement did not mention military 
cooperation. [11/12 WP] 

Nov. 20: The Washington Post reported that De- 
fense Minister Moshe Arens had taken a secret 
four-day trip to China as part of ongoing military 
and political discussions. His visit was the first 
made to China by an Israeli minister. (11/20 WP] 
Nov. 21: The Labor Party adopted a platform in 
which it dropped previous opposition to negotia- 
tions with the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) and proposed the repeal of the law banning 
contacts with the PLO. For the first time, the 
platform included the Golan Heights in its call for 
territorial compromise, recognized the ‘‘national 
rights” of Palestinians, and called for a one-year 
moratorium on the construction of new settlements 
in the occupied territories. The platform also said, 
however, that the Labor Party opposed the cre- 
ation of a Palestinian state and endorsed continued 
settlement near Jerusalem and in the Jordan Valley 
and Golan Heights. In spite of the changes in the 
platform, Labor leaders Shimon Peres and Yitzhak 
Rabin both asserted that they would not meet with 
representatives of the PLO. [11/22 NYT] 

Nov. 25: In an interview in Jerusalem, Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Modai outlined a proposal to 
encourage the United States to grant Israel $10 
billion in loan guarantees. Modai said that if the 
United States made $2 billion in loan guarantees 
available to Israel each year for five years, Israel 


would draw on the guarantees only if an average of 
200,000 immigrants arrived each year. In ex- 
change, after five years Israel would accept the 
elimination, over three years, of US economic aid. 
In the past, US economic aid equaled at least $1.2 
billion a year. Modai said immigration would foster 
enough economic growth that US economic aid 
would no longer be needed. The arrangement 
would not affect military aid. [11/26 WP] 

Nov. 27: Davar reported that Zambia officially 
informed Israel of plans to restore relations. [11/27 
FBIS] 

Dec. 3: The Financial Times reported that, accord- 
ing to Israeli authorities, 9,850 Soviet Jews immi- 
grated in October and 8,090 in November. [12/3 
FT] 

Dec. 16: The Netherlands deported 43 Russian 
Jews back to Tel Aviv. The deportees claimed they 
left Israel to escape discrimination. 

Bank of Israel governor Jacob Frenkel lowered 

the interest rate to 12 percent. [12/17 FT] 
Dec. 18: The High Court of Justice agreed to hear 
new evidence suggesting that former US auto 
worker John Demjanjuk was not *'Ivan the Terri- 
ble” and, therefore, was convicted wrongly. The 
court convicted Demjanjuk of crimes against the 
Jewish people in April 1988. Defense lawyers dis- 
covered the evidence when they gained access to 
new material in Soviet archives. [12/19 WP] 

Construction and Housing Minister Ariel Sharon 
announced his candidacy for prime minister on the 
Likud ticket in upcoming primary elections. [12/19 
FBIS] 

Dec. 20: Russian president Boris Yeltzin an- 
nounced plans to establish diplomatic ties with 
Israel. [12/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: High Court of Justice judges began hearing 
arguments alleging that John Demjanjuk was con- 
victed falsely in 1988. The justices adjourned the 
case until January 15, 1992. [12/24 NYT] 

Dec. 25: The Defense Ministry announced that 
Israel would join the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, thereby agreeing to control the export of 
missiles or parts of missiles that could be used to 
shoot warheads weighing 500 kilograms or that had 
a range of 300 kilometers. [12/26 WSJ] 

Dec. 29: Immigration officials announced that plans 
and arrangements had been made to airlift as many 
as 100,000 Jews monthly from the former Soviet 
Union if conditions required such action. [12/30 
NYT] 

Tzomet withdrew from the governing coalition 
and Agriculture Minister Raphael Eitan presented 
his resignation to Prime Minister Shamir. Tzomet 
refused to vote against an electoral reform measure 
calling for the direct election of the prime minister, 
despite Likud's demand that members of the coa- 
lition vote against the measure. [12/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: A new party, Atid, announced plans to run 
in the 1992 elections. [12/31 FBIS] 


1992 


Jan. 1: Press reports announced that the govern- 
ment decided that, of the publicly funded housing 
scheduled for 1992, two-thirds of it would be built 
in the occupied territories. [1/2 NYT] 

The Central Bureau of Statistics estimated that 
Israel's population was 5,050,000 people at the end 
of 1991. Among them, 4,150,000 were Jews. [1/2 
WSJ) 

Jan. 2: The Knesset approved the 1992 budget after 
weeks of negotiations. The budget delegated funds 
for the construction of 5,500 new homes and ex- 
tensive new infrastructure in the occupied territo- 
ries. [1/3 WP] 

Jan. 12: Foreign Minister Levy announced that 
Israel and China had agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations. [1/13 FT] 

Jan. 13: By a vote of 60 to 54, the Knesset returned 
a bill to committee that called for the direct election 
of the prime minister. The move made it unlikely 
that any electoral reforms would be in place before 
the 1992 elections. [1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 15: The Tehiya Party voted to withdraw from 
the governing coalition. The party objected to 
Israel’s policy toward the peace process. Tehiya 
adamantly opposed any form of Palestinian self- 
rule in the occupied territories. [1/16 NYT, FBIS] 

The High Court of Justice continued hearing 
John Demjanjuk’s appeal of his 1988 conviction for 
war crimes. [1/16 WP] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq 


1991 


Oct. 20: According to Jordanian spokesman Timur 
Daghistani, the United States agreed to give Jordan 
$20 million in military aid and $2 million in training. 
[10/31 NYT] 
Oct. 24: Labor Minister Abd al-Karim Dughmi 
resigned from the cabinet to protest the form in 
which Jordan planned to participate in the Middle 
East peace conference scheduled to begin 30 Oc- 
tober in Madrid. [10/25 JP] 
Nov. 16: Prime Minister Tahir Masri resigned and 
King Hussein appointed Zayd bin Shakir to the 
post. [11/17 WP] 
Nov. 21: Prime Minister bin Shakir announced the 
cabinet: 

Dhugan al-Hindawi, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Education 

Ali al-Suhaymat, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Transport 

Kamil Abu Jabir, Foreign Affairs 

Abdallah al-Nusur, Industry and Commerce 

Awad Khulayfat, Higher Education 

Yanal Hikmat, Tourism and Antiquities 

Basil Jardanah, Finance 
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Ziyad Fariz, Planning 

Yusuf al-Mubayyidin, Justice 

Abd al-Karim al-Kabariti, Labor 

Jamal al-Sarayirah, Communications 

Sa'd Hayil al-Surur, Public Works and Housing 

Samir Qa'war, Water and Irrigation 

Jawdat al-Subul, Interior 

Ali Abu al-Raghib, Energy and Mineral Re- 
Sources 

Salih Irshaydat, Youth 

Izz al-Din al-Khatib al-Tamimi, Awqaf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Abd al-Razzaq Tubayshat, Municipalities and 
Rural Affairs and Environment 

Mahmud al-Sharif, Information 

Mahmud al-Samrah, Culture 

Muhammad al-Saqqaf, Supply 

Arif al-Batayinah, Health 

Fayiz al-Khasawinah, Agriculture 

Amin Awwad Mashagibah, Social Development 
[11/21 FBIS] 
Nov. 25: The State Security Court sentenced to 
death Isma'il al-Bishawi, Muhammad al-Dajani, 
Jawad al-Faqih, Nabil Abu Harithiyah, Jamal Sha- 
kir Abu Jami', Habis al-Qaysi, Fu'ad Sulayman, 
and Ziyan Yunus—all members of Muhammad's 
Army—on charges of plotting to change the Jorda- 
nian constitution illegally, possessing explosives, 
attempting murder and terror acts, belonging to an 
illegal group, collecting funds for illegal organiza- 
tions, and using fake license plates. Twelve other 
members of the organization received prison sen- 
tences of four and one-half years to life for similar 
offenses. [11/26 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: The government announced a seven-year 
economic restructuring plan that included in- 
creased dependence on Western financial aid in 
order to improve social services. [12/12 WSJ] 
Dec. 17: The Central Bank of Jordan denied that it 
had blocked transfers to or from Kuwaiti banks. 
[12/18 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq, Jordan 


1991 

Oct. 23: The Wail Street Journal reported that the 
United States and Kuwait had conducted their first 
joint military maneuvers since the end of the 1991 
Gulf War. [10/23 WSJ] 

Nov. 3: The Iraqi News Agency reported that the 
Kuwaiti government had deported 130 people to 
Iraq. The report alleged that 50,000 people had 
been deported by Kuwait since 2 July. [11/7 FBIS] 
Nov. 6: An international contingent of fire fighters 
extinguished and capped the last of 650 oil fires set 
by retreating Iraqi forces in February. The fire 
fighters also had repaired 99 damaged wells that 
were not ignited. Kuwait lost about $12 billion in 
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oil—$31 billion less than experts estimated it would 
lose. [11/7 NYT] 


Nov. 14: US president George Bush issued an order _ 


allowing hundreds of Palestinian families, who 
were airlifted to the United States from Kuwait 
during the Gulf crisis and war, to remain and work 
in the United States for four years. Kuwait would 
not allow the families to return. All of the families 
had at least one member who was a US citizen. 
[11/16 WP] 

Dec. 10: The Kuwaiti Democratic Forum an- 
nounced its establishment under the leadership of 
Abdallah Nibari. It became the first open political 
party in Kuwait. [12/11 WP] 


1992 

Jan. 9: The International Committee of the Red 
Cross reported that the Kuwaiti government had 
deported 319 men, women, and children during the 
preceding 10 days. [1/10 WP] 

Jan. 11: Kuwait and the Vatican established rela- 
tions. [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: Information Minister Badr Yaqub lifted 
formal prepublication censorship of Kuwait's 
newspapers after journalists adopted a code urging 
all writers not to show ‘‘disrespect’’ to the govern- 
ment or its allies. The government imposed censor- 
ship in 1986. The government retained the right to 
close newspapers that printed objectionable re- 
ports, and it continued to control broadcast media. 
[1/13 WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Lebanon 


1991 

Oct. 18: Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine announced that, at the request of US hostage 
Jesse Turner, they would allow his wife and daugh- 
ter to visit him in captivity for one hour. The 
statement was accompanied by a photograph of 
Turner and US hostage Alann Steen and a letter 
from Turner to his wife. [10/19 WP] 

Oct. 19: Israel announced that it had received 
information stating that Israeli soldier Yossi Fink, 
captured in Lebanon in 1986, was dead. [10/20 WP] 

In the Ayn al-Hilwa refugee camp, two Palestin- 

ians were killed by a bomb that exploded during a 
wedding. [10/21 FBIS] 
Oct. 20: Three Israeli soldiers died in a bomb blast 
in the northern part of Israel's self-declared ‘‘se- 
curity zone." The Islamic Resistance claimed re- 
sponsibility. [10/21 NYT] 

The Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
announced plans to release one of its two Western 
hostages within 24 hours. [10/21 WP] 

Oct. 21: Israel released 15 prisoners, 14 from 
al-Khiyam in southern Lebanon and 1 from an 
unidentified prison in Israel. 


Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
released US citizen Jesse Turner, 44, who was 
kidnapped January 24, 1987. Before his capture, 
Turner taught computer science and math at Beirut 
University College. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 24: Approximately 300 Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) guerrillas seized Fatah's Leb- 
anon headquarters and most of Ayn al-Hilwa to 
protest PLO chairman Yasir Arafat's endorsement 
of the Middle East peace conference scheduled to 
convene 30 October in Madrid. No one was injured 
during the takeover. [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 26: Voice of Lebanon reported that Henriette 
Haddad, a 64-year-old Canadian, had been held 
captive in Lebanon since 1985. Allegedly, her 
capture had been kept secret in an effort to facili- 
tate her release.* [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Israeli forces bombed Jabal Safi, Mlikh, 
and al-Luwayza. [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: Three Israeli soldiers were killed when a 
bomb blew up their car near Jazzin in Israel's 
self-declared ‘‘security zone.” Hizballah allegedly 
claimed responsibility. [10/29 FBIS, 10/30 NYT] 

Israeli soldiers killed two unidentified gunmen 
during a confrontation in the south. According to 
Israel Defense Forces radio, the gunmen belonged 
to Islamic Jihad. 

Israeli antiaircraft guns downed three glider 
planes reportedly flying toward Israel from the 
Biqa Valley. [10/29 FBIS] 

A rocket-propelled grenade hit the US embassy 
compound in Beirut. The previously unknown 
Arab Revolutionary Brigades claimed responsibil- 
ity. [10/20 WP] 

Oct. 30: A missile hit the Spanish consulate in 
Sidon. It was allegedly fired to protest the Middle 
East peace conference convening in Madrid. [11/1 
FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Israeli warplanes and artillery units 
bombed Nabatiyya and al-Luwayza in an effort to 
hit Hizballah forces. (11/2 NYT] 

Nov. 2: Thousands of residents of Kafr Rumman 
and Nabatiyya fled their homes after Israeli or 
South Lebanon Army (SLA) soldiers announced 
that the town would be attacked in 12 hours. Israel 
had been bombing the region for at least five days. 
Israeli officials denied responsibility for the evacu- 
ation order. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Israel reportedly decreased the intensity of 
bombing raids against alleged Hizballah bases in 
the south. [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 6: In the south, clashes resumed between 
Hizballah fighters and Israeli and SLA forces. [11/7 
NYT] 


*According to the Canadian embassy in 
Washington, DC, in an extensive and ongoing 
investigation the Canadian government was not 
able to find any records of Haddad or of any 
woman being held hostage in Lebanon. 


Nov. 7: Israel launched air strikes against al-Rash- 
idiyya and Ayn al-Hilwa refugee camps, killing at 
least one person. [11/8 NYT] 

Nov. 8: A 170-pound bomb planted in a Volkswa- 
gen bus exploded on the campus of the American 
University of Beirut, killing one person and se- 
verely damaging the administration building, the 
clock tower, and several other buildings. The uni- 
versity had not been bombed during the 15-year 
civil war. No organization claimed responsibility 
for the bombing. [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 10: At Ayn al-Hilwa, three unidentified gun- 
men were killed in clashes between rival Palestin- 
ian groups. [11/11 FT] 

Nov. 11: Israeli bombing raids on the south contin- 
ued. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 12: US ambassador Ryan Crocker and For- 
eign Minister Faris Buwayz held talks to discuss 
ways to quell increasing violence in the south. 
[11/13 NYT] 

Nov. 15: Near Bint Jubayl, SLA soldiers shot and 
killed Michael McCarthy, an Irish member of the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNI- 
FIL), and wounded a second UNIFIL soldier. One 
SLA soldier was killed in the clashes. [11/18 FBIS] 
Nov. 18: The Islamic Jihad released Briton Terry 
Waite, 52, and US citizen Thomas Sutherland, 60. 
Waite was captured in January 1987 during his 
efforts to gain the release of Western hostages in 
Lebanon. Waite was the last British hostage in 
Lebanon. Sutherland was dean of agriculture at the 
American University of Beirut at the time of his 
capture in June 1985. Three US citizens, two 
Germans, and an Italian remained hostage in Leb- 
anon. [11/19 NYT] 

Israeli Defense Ministry spokesperson Danny 
Naveh said Israel would not release more Arab 
prisoners until it received information on the fate of 
Israeli navigator Ron Arad, shot down in Lebanon 
in 1986. [11/19 NYT, WP] 

One person was killed in clashes between Amal 
and Hizballah forces in Dayr Dibbah. [11/19 FBIS] 
Nov. 19: An 11-year-old girl was killed during an 
SLA raid on Majd al-Silm. [11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: Hizballah leader Abbas Musawi stated 
that the fate of Western hostages no longer de- 
pended on the fate of Arab prisoners held by Israel. 
(11/21 NYT] 

Nov. 25: A rocket fired from Israel’s self-declared 
"security zone’’ hit a truck in the south, killing 
three Lebanese army soldiers and wounding two 
others. They were the first army fatalities since it 
deployed in the south in July. [11/26 WP] 

Dec. 1: In response to a special request by UN 
secretary-general Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, Israel 
released 25 prisoners from al-Khiyam. Israel was 
holding approximately 300 prisoners. [12/2 WP] 
Dec. 2: The Revolutionary Justice Organization 
released US citizen Joseph J. Ciccipio, 61, who 
was kidnapped September 12, 1986, from the 
American University of Beirut where he was acting 
comptroller. Ciccipio said he had not seen the 
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remaining US hostages, Alann Steen and Terry 
Anderson, but his kidnappers reportedly said that 
they would be released before the end of 1991. 
[12/3 WP] 

Dec. 3: Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
released US citizen Alann Steen, 52, kidnapped on 
January 24, 1987. Steen taught journalism at Beirut 
University College before he was captured. Steen 
said his captors told him Terry Anderson would be 
freed in one week. [12/4 NYT] 

Dec. 4: Islamic Jihad released Terry Anderson, 44, 
the last US citizen held hostage in Lebanon. An- 
derson was captured on March 16, 1985, in Beirut 
where he was the Associated Press bureau chief. 
Germans Thomas Kemptner and Heinrich Strübig 
were the only remaining Western hostages in Leb- 
anon. [12/5 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 8: For the fourth consecutive day, Hizballah 
soldiers fired Katyusha rockets at Marj Uyun in 
Israel's self-declared ''security zone.” [12/9 NYT] 
Dec. 9: In a videotape broadcast by Israel's Arabic- 
language television news, Lebanese cleric Abd 
al-Karim Ubayd called for a comprehensive pris- 
oner exchange that would include himself and Ron 
Arad, the missing Israeli navigator. Israel kid- 
napped Ubayd in 1989. The tape was recorded two 
weeks before it was broadcast. (12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 12: French foreign minister Roland Dumas 
arrived in Beirut for two days of talks. It was the 
first visit by a senior French official in six years. 
[12/13 NYT] 

Dec. 13: The World Bank announced that donors 
had pledged $700 million of the $1.5 billion needed 
for reconstruction in Lebanon. [12/14 FT] 

Dec. 17: Israeli fighter planes attacked an alleged 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP-GC) base in Sultan 
Yaqub, 45 miles east of Beirut. According to the 
New York Times, it was the twenty-fifth Israeli air 
raid into Lebanon in 1991. [12/18 NYT] 

Beirut radio reported that five Israeli soldiers on 

foot patrols were missing from the western part of 
the Biqa Valley. [12/18 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: Near the village of Jibshit, Israeli soldiers 
captured three Lebanese men—including Shawqi 
Fahs and Kamal Abd al-Nahal—and took them to 
Israel for questioning. Several hours after the raid, 
two of Kamal Abd al-Nahal's children and a third 
person were killed when a booby-trapped flash- 
light, found in the seat of Nahal's car, exploded. 
Residents accused Israeli soldiers of planting the 
bomb. Israel denied the charges. [12/21 NYT] 

Al-Hayah (London) reported that Fatah leaders 
had announced plans to dismantle the PLO's mili- 
tary infrastructure in Lebanon. [12/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Israel released the three Lebanese men it 
had seized the preceding day near Jibshit to the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). 
[12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 22: Lebanese officials recovered a partially 
decomposed body from a Beirut street which, 
according to an anonymous caller, belonged to US 
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Lt. Col. William R. Higgins. The Organization of 
the Oppressed on Earth captured Higgins, then 
commander of the UN Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation, on February 17, 1988. On July 13, 1989, his 
captors announced that they had killed him in 
retaliation for Israel's abduction of Lebanese cleric 
Abd al-Karim Ubayd. 

In his first extensive interview since his release 
on 18 November, former British hostage Terry 
Waite said that, during his efforts as the special 
envoy of the archbishop of Canterbury to gain the 
release of Western hostages in Lebanon, he 
worked with US Col. Oliver North who repre- 
sented the US government. Waite asserted, how- 
ever, that he did not know anything about North's 
efforts to trade arms for hostages and did not wear 
any type of tracking device during his meetings 
with the captors. [12/23 NYT] 

Dec. 23: In Beirut, pathologists at the American 
University Hospital confirmed that the body recov- 
ered the preceding day belonged to Lt. Col. Hig- 
gins and turned it over to the US embassy. [12/24 
NYT] 

Dec. 26: The previously unknown *'Strugglers for 
Freedom” issued a videotape of German hostages 
Heinrich Strübig, 50, and Thomas Kemptner, 30, 
and a statement calling for the release of Muham- 
mad Ali Hammadi and Abbas Hammadi from 
prison in Germany in exchange for the release of 
the hostages. The Germans were the last Western 
hostages remaining in Lebanon. [12/27 WP] 

Dec. 27: The remains of William Buckley, the 
former US Central Intelligence Agency bureau 
chief, were flown from Beirut to the United States. 
Police found his remains in south Beirut after 
receiving a tip from an anonymous caller. Islamic 
Jihad kidnapped Buckley in March 1984, and he 
died in captivity in June 1985. With the return of 
Buckley's remains, no US hostages, dead or alive, 
remained in Lebanon. [12/28 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 30: In the worst violence in Lebanon in a year, 
a 220-pound car bomb exploded at a busy residen- 
tial street corner in Beirut, killing at least 15 people 
and wounding more than 80 others. The bomb 
destroyed a seven-story building and shattered five 
neighboring buildings. No one claimed responsibil- 
ity and there was no obvious target for the attack. 
[12/31 NYT] 

The Islamic Resistance reported that its fighters 
attacked an SLA post in Rshaf the previous night, 
killing all SLA fighters guarding the post. [12/30 
FBIS] 


1992 


Jan. 5: In Sidon, unidentified gunmen shot and 
killed Hussein Sulayman, an official in Fatah's 
security network. [1/6 FT] 

Jan. 8: Israel denied Lebanese Red Cross and 
UNIFIL reports that the SLA had blockaded Rshaf 
for 10 days, preventing most food and supplies 
from entering. [1/8 FBIS] 


Jan. 9: Voice of Lebanon reported that Amal 
leader Nabih Berri and Druze leader Walid Jumb- 
latt agreed to end their boycott of cabinet meetings 
as soon as the committee formed by the cabinet to 
prepare ''internal relations" completed its work. 
[1/9 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: Israeli fighter planes fired missiles on 
al-Naama, a village nine miles south of Beirut, 
killing at least twelve people and wounding scores 
more. Witnesses said the planes dropped the mis- 
siles on a Bedouin tent camp; the Israeli military 
claimed it raided a PFLP-GC guerrilla base. Leba- 
nese military officials asserted that the guerrillas 
had left the area 10 months earlier when the army 
deployed to take control of ‘‘greater Beirut.” [1/11 
NYT] 

Jan. 11: The ICRC reported that the SLA contin- 
ued to hold Rshaf under siege for the thirteenth 
consecutive day. [1/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: In Beirut, PLO representative Shafiq al- 
Huut met with President Ilyas Hrawi to inform him 
of PLO plans to reopen its Beirut office. The office 
was closed in 1982 following Israel’s invasion of 
Lebanon. [1/15 NYT] 

Jan. 15: In Beirut, unknown gunmen assassinated 
Lebanese author Mustafa Jiha, 55, as he left his 
home. Jiha criticized Islamists and the late Iranian 
spiritual leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in his 
writings, angering supporters in Lebanon. No 
group Claimed responsibility for his assassination. 


[1/16 NYT] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Oct. 18: Libya established relations with the Re- 
public of Indonesia. [10/18 FBIS] . 

Nov. 25: The Secretariat of the National Legisla- 
ture appointed Yusuf Abd al-Khadir al-Dubri head 
of the External Security Agency. [11/26 NYT] 
Dec. 4: Libyan leader Col. Muammar Qadhafi 
offered to break ties with the Irish Republican 
Army and to close Libyan camps for training in 
subversive warfare. [12/5 FT] 

Dec. 23: Al-Hayah (London) reported that on 30 
November, military intelligence agents uncovered 
plans for a coup by a group of middle- and low- 
ranking military officers. [12/24 FBIS] 


1992 

Jan. 10: Libya denied 9 January USA Today 
reports that it had attempted to hire two nuclear 
scientists from the former Soviet Union. [1/11 
WP] 


Morocco 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Nov. 8: A Fez court found 25 students guilty of 
participating in demonstrations at the city univer- 
sity on 25 and 31 October. [11/14 FBIS] 


Oman 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 
Dec. 10: Sultan Qaboos reshuffled the cabinet: 
Humud bin Abdallah al-Harithi, Justice, Awqaf, 
and Islamic Affairs 
Yahya bin Mahfuz al-Mundhiri, Education 
Salim bin Abdallah al-Ghazali, Communications 
Amir bin Shuwayn al-Husni, Provincial Munici- 
palities and Environment 
Hamid bin Sa‘id bin Muhammad al-Awfi, Water 
Resources 
Magbul bin Ali bin Sultan, Trade and Industry 
Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Salim al-Isa'i, Social 
Affairs and Labor [12/12 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1991 

Oct. 21: At a business dinner in Karachi, Abd 
al-Qadir Khan, Pakistan's leading nuclear scientist, 
stated that Pakistan possessed nuclear weapons 
and was developing sophisticated arms. (10/23 FT] 
Oct. 22: The government announced plans to priva- 
tize the three remaining public sector banks and 
two government-owned financial institutions. 
[10/23 FT] 

Nov. 3: Police raided the Karachi office of Jamiat-i 
Islami and arrested eight people. [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 4: Forty miles outside of Lahore, two people 
were killed when a bomb exploded in a minibus. 
[11/5 FT] 

Nov. 6: Prime Minister Mian Nawaz Sharif formed 
a judicial commission to investigate allegations of 
corruption in the government, including those 
against Sharif himself. He said that if the commis- 
sion found him guilty of any of the charges he 
would resign. [11/7 FT] 

Nov. 18: At the opening session of a three-day 
conference of about 700 prospective foreign inves- 
tors, Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif stated that the 
government would constitutionally protect the eco- 
nomic incentives it was offering to attract new 
investors. [11/19 FT] 

Nov. 19: Five police officers were killed in an 
ambush allegedly intended for Pakistan People's 
Party (PPP) leader Benazir Bhutto. The police 
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officers were escorting her througli Sindh Province. 
[11/25 FBIS] 

Nov. 20: In Islamabad, US undersecretary of state 
for international security Reginald Bartholomew 
completed two days of talks on nuclear prolifera- 
tion, the conflict in Afghanistan, chemical weapons 
proliferation, and other regional concerns with 
President Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, and Gen. Asif Nawaz Janjua. [11/21 
FT] 

Nov. 28: The provincial government in Sindh ar- 
rested between 500 and 2,000 PPP supporters dur- 
ing a 36-hour period. [11/29 FT] 

Dec. 12: For the fifth day in Lahore and other major 
cities, human rights activists, opposition politi- 
cians, and workers protested the alleged attack and 
rape of Farhana Hayat by a group of masked 
gunmen in her home on 27 November. Hayat was a 
personal friend of PPP leader Benazir Bhutto and 
the daughter of Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, a 
prominent political figure. Friends and family sug- 
gested that the attack may have been politically 
motivated. [12/13 FT, FBIS] 

Dec. 19: Opposition members of parliament walked 
out on President Ishaq Khan's annual address to 
protest his failure to respond appropriately to the 
alleged rape of Farhana Hayat on 27 November. 
The opposition alleged that the assault was politi- 
call motivated and masterminded by the presi- 
dent's son-in-law Irfanullah Marwat, the home 
affairs adviser to the Sindh government. [12/20 FT] 
Dec. 28: In Punjab, at least 10 people were killed 
and 40 wounded during elections for urban and 
rural provincial councils. Most of the casualties 
resulted from gunfights between the supporters of 
different candidates. [12/29 NYT] 

Dec. 29: At the Sindh High Court, Judge Abd 
al-Rahim Kazi found Irfanullah Marwat innocent of 
blame for the alleged rape of Farhana Hayat on 27 
December. The report issued by the judge blamed 
official investigation agencies for ‘‘culpable omis- 
sions and negligence.” [12/30 NYT] 


1992 


Jan. 1: Pakistan and India exchanged lists of nu- 
clear facilities as called for in an agreement ratified 
in January 1991. The countries had agreed not to 
bomb each other's facilities. [1/2 WP] 

Indian prime minister P.V. Narasimha Rao ac- 
cused Pakistan of ‘‘waging a proxy war” in Punjab 
and Kashmir and of sponsoring state terrorism 
against India. [1/2 FT] 

China revealed that it had agreed to build a 

nuclear power plant for peaceful purposes in 
Chasma, Pakistan. [1/2 WSJ] 
Jan. 13: In Islamabad, talks between US and 
Pakistani officials on possibilities for restoring US 
military aid remained deadlocked over the extent 
of Pakistan's nuclear program. The United States 
halted military aid to Pakistan in 1990 because of 
the secret nuclear program. [1/14 WP] 
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Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Egypt, Iraq 


1991 

Oct. 24: Salih al-Ali al-Muhaya was appointed 
commander of the ground forces. [10/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 8: US military officials announced plans to sell 
14 additional Patriot antimissile batteries to Saudi 
Arabia. [11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 14: The New York Times reported that King 
Fahd had announced a series of governmental 
changes including the formation of a consultative 
council, the introduction of written laws, and in- 
creased provincial autonomy. He also said greater 
emphasis would be placed on developing and ex- 
panding the military. [11/18 NYT, 11/19 FBIS] 
Nov. 22: US senator Howard Metzenbaum re- 
ported that Saudi Arabia had canceled plans to 
purchase 72 F-15 jet fighter planes from the United 
States. [11/25 WSJ] 

Dec. 30: Information Minister Ali Shair announced 
that procedures for establishing a consultative 
council would be released in February 1992. It was 
the first specific timetable given for the formation 
of the rumoured consultative council. [12/31 WP] 


Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Tunisia 


1991 


Nov. 6: Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
chairman Umar Hassan al-Bashir dismissed Cul- 
ture and Information Minister Abdallah Muham- 
mad Ahmad. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: RCC chairman Bashir announced that he 
had assumed the responsibilities of the minister of 
culture and information. [11/19 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: In Juba, at least 17 people were killed 
during a two-day attack by the Sudan People's 
Liberation Army. [11/24 NYT] 

Dec. 13: Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani arrived for four days of meetings on 
bilateral relations. [12/16 FBIS] 


1992 


Jan. 1: RCC chairman Bashir announced plans to 
appoint a transitional parliament with the authority 
to propose and pass legislation, vet decrees origi- 
nating from the RCC, and ratify treaties and inter- 
national agreements. When Bashir seized power in 
1989 he dissolved the parliament. [1/2 FT] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Lebanon 


1991 


Dec. 2: In a plebiscite, President Hafiz al-Asad was 
reelected to a seven-year term. [12/3 FT] 

Dec. 6: The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) prohibited China from selling a small nu- 
clear research reactor to Syria. Syria signed the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1969 but had 
not reached an agreement with the IAEA to allow 
international inspections of its facilities. [12/7 WP] 
Dec. 17: President Asad pardoned 2,864 prisoners 
convicted of anti-state security acts. [12/17 FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1991 

Nov. 6: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali pardoned 
1,070 people in honor of the fourth anniversary of 
the 7 November coup. [11/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: British Gas agreed to develop a major 
Tunisian gas field. [12/18 FT] 

Dec. 19: After several weeks of contradictory re- 
ports, the New York Times reported that Algeria 
had deported al-Nahda leader Rashid al-Ghan- 
noushi. Ghannoushi allegedly went to Sudan. 
[12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 24: Voice of the Iraqi People reported that 
Sudan revoked the diplomatic passport it had is- 
sued to al-Nahda leader Ghannoushi. [12/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 3: Algiers Radio reported that al-Nahda had 
formed a political organization, the National Rally 
for Protecting the People's Choice. [1/6 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1991 

Oct. 16: A Kurdish Worker's Party (PKK) spokes- 
man alleged that Kurdish guerrillas had attacked a 
motorcade escorting President Turgut Ozal, killing 
all the passengers in the last two cars of the 
motorcade. [10/17 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Nationwide parliamentary elections were 
held. 

An election official was killed when his car hit a 
land mine in Mardin Province as he was delivering 
ballots from the day's election to be counted. 

In addition, two security guards were killed 
when a bomb was thrown into the Motherland 
Party district building in Istanbul. [10/21 FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that Turkish offi- 
cials, Western diplomats, and Iraqi Kurdish lead- 
ers had accused Iraq of arming and supplying the 


Kurdish separatist movement in Turkey. [10/20 
NYT] 
Oct. 21: As a result of the narrow victory won by 
Sulayman Demiral's True Path Party in national 
parliamentary elections the preceding day, Prime 
Minister Mesut Yilmaz resigned. [10/22 NYT] 
Oct. 24: Seventeen soldiers were killed in a PKK 
raid on the Cukurca border station. [10/28 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: Gen. Dogan Gures, chief of general staff, 
reported that Turkish jets had raided alleged PKK 
camps in northern Iraq killing 24 soldiers and 1 
civilian. [10/25 FBIS, 10/26 WP] 
Oct. 26: Turkish planes and ground troops raided 
alleged PKK camps in Iraq for the second consec- 
utive day. [10/27 NYT] 
Oct. 28: In Ankara, a bomb inside a van exploded 
killing Victor Marvick, a 31-year-old US Air Force 
computer specialist. A second bomb seriously in- 
jured Egyptian embassy attaché Abdullah al- 
Kurabi. [10/28 FBIS, 10/29 NYT] 
Nov. 1: The High Election Board announced the 
final results of the 20 October national elections: 
True Path Party, 178 seats; Motherland Party, 115 
seats; Social Democratic Populist Party, 84 seats; 
Prosperity Party, 62 seats; Democratic Leftist 
Party, 7 seats; and Socialist Party and Independent 
Party, 0 seats. The board also reported that 83.92 
percent of eligible voters participated in the elec- 
tion. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 6: Senior military officers announced plans to 
cut forces from 600,000 to 350,000. [11/7 FT] 
Nov. 8: The High Election Board awarded four 
additional parliamentary seats to the Social Demo- 
cratic Populist Party, giving it a total of 88 seats. 
[11/14 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: Several men from Chichen-Ingush, a sepa- 
ratist region in the Russian republic, hijacked a 
Soviet airliner and forced it to land in Ankara. The 
hijacking was meant to be a protest against the 
Russian republic. [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 15: Nineteen deputies from the Prosperity 
Party resigned and took independent seats in the 
parliament. [11/18 FBIS] 
Nov. 19: True Path Party leader Demirel signed a 
pact with Social Democratic Populist Party leader 
Erdal Inonu to form the first coalition government 
since the 1970s. The coalition controlled 266 of 450 
seats. [11/20 NYT] 
Noy. 20: Prime Minister Demirel announced the 
members of the new government: 

Erdal Inonu, Deputy Prime Minister 

Seyfi Oktay, Justice 
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Nevzat Ayaz, National Defense 

Hikmet Cetin, Foreign 

Sumer Oral, Finance and Customs 

Koksal Toptan, National Education 

Onur Kumbaracibasi, Public Works and Hous- 
ing 

Yildirim Aktuna, Health 

Yasar Topcu, Transportation 

Necmettin Cevheri, Agriculture and Village Af- 
fairs 

Mehmet Mogultay, Labor and Social Security 

Tahir Kose, Industry and Commerce 

Ersin Faralyali, Energy and Natural Resources 

Fikri Saglar, Culture 

Abdulkadir Ates, Tourism 

Bedrettin Dogancan Akyurek, Environment 

Vefa Tanir, Forestry [11/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: In Istanbul, firebombs thrown at a depart- 
ment store killed 11 people. The store was owned 
by the brother of Necati Cetinkaya, nominally 
responsible for antiseparatist efforts in the south- 
east. It was alleged that the PKK was responsible 
for the attack. 

In a separate incident in the mountains near the 
Iraqi border, Kurdish guerrillas attacked a military 
outpost, killing 10 Turkish soldiers. [12/26 NYT] 
Dec. 26: In Paris, a previously unknown group 
called the Kurdistan Committee seized the Turkish 
embassy to protest the alleged assassination of 30 
people in Kulp and Lice by the Turkish army. 
Additional information on the alleged murders was 
not available. [12/27 NYT] 

Dec. 29: The Democratic Movement Party merged 
with the National Labor Party. The National Labor 
Party then elected former Democratic Movement 
Party leader Alpaslan Turkes its leader. [12/30 
FBIS] 

Dec. 31: The government raised vehicle and fuel 
taxes by between 40 and 75 percent as part of 
efforts to narrow the budget deficit. [1/2 FBIS] 


1992 

Jan. 12: Turkiye reported that 60 PKK members 
were killed in government raids on camps on Cudi 
Mountain between 8 and 10 January. [1/14 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 
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Book Reviews 


Constructing the Second Pillar: 
The US-Israeli Covert Relationship 


Review by Joe Stork 


Dangerous Liaison: The Inside Story of the US-Israeli Covert Relationship, by Andrew 
Cockburn and Leslie Cockburn. New York: Harper Collins, 1991. ix + 359 pages. Notes to p.. 
398. Sources to p. 401. Index to p. 416. $25.00. 


This book tries to explain a major anomaly in US Middle East policy in the period since the 
end of World War II. The overwhelming weight of US strategic and economic interests in the 
Middle East—in terms of resources, markets, and territorial control—lies clearly with the 
Arab world. Yet, since the late 1960s, the US has increasingly appeared ready to risk its 
relations with Arab states in order to pursue an intricate and highly visible military and 
strategic relationship with Israel. Proponents of this alliance see it as a logical expression of 
shared democratic virtue and the like. Opponents generally attribute it to a capacity of Israel's 
partisans in the US political and media establishment to impose a policy that runs counter to 
Washington's ‘‘real’’ interests in the region. . 

The Cockburns count themselves with the critics of this alliance, which they see neither 
as rooted in idealism nor as a consequence of mistaken priorities. One pillar of the US-Israeli 
“special relationship” clearly does rest firmly in the congressionally based political power of 
pro-Israeli forces. This is the overt relationship. But there is a second pillar, comprising a 
quite different constituency—the Central Intelligence Agency, the Pentagon, the National 
Security Council, and the military industrial corporations. The key word in the book title is 
“covert.” The relationship emanates from Israel's service in the pursuit of US military and 
political objectives in the Middle East and elsewhere. Israeli military and intelligence forces 
have made themselves increasingly indispensable to US policymakers, particularly as policies 
in Africa and Central America have required subterfuge and "'deniability"" in the face of 
political opposition in the Congress and among sectors of US opinion. 

It is the construction of this second pillar that provides the focus of the Cockburns' book. 
During Israel's first decade, the main piece of the US-Israeli alliance was between the 
intelligence services of the two countries, based on links established between Allied and 
yishuv agents during World War II. The authors cite informed judgments that the quality of the 


Joe Stork is the editor of Middle East Report in Washington, DC. 
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information the Israelis passed on, gleaned from recent emigrants from the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, was often overrated. But in this pre-satellite era, US spymasters were hungry 
for whatever “human intelligence" they could acquire. ‘‘The Central Intelligence Agency,” 
the Cockburns write, ‘‘was having trouble living up to its name.” Cut off from communica- 
tions-derived information by turf contests with military intelligence, the CIA sought out its 
own sources. Israel, with hundreds of thousands of recent Soviet and East bloc immigrants, 
solicited this role. In a trip to the US in May 1951, Israeli prime minister David Ben Gurion 
offered to put his country’s intelligence capacities at the service of the CIA, an offer that Allen 
Dulles, director of central intelligence, accepted immediately. James Jesus Angleton served 
for decades as the primary liaison in this relationship. 

Partly because US interests in the Arab world seemed to require a degree of diplomatic 
distance from Israel, this intelligence arrangement was kept secret. The military strand in the 
US-Israeli strategic relationship, necessarily more overt, took longer to develop. US military 
strategists took approving note of Israel's military achievements in the war of 1948-49 and 
again in the 1956 Suez invasion, notwithstanding the fact that the invasion ran against US 
interests of state. With Israel’s decisive military victory in 1967, and its collaborative role at 
the behest of the Nixon administration in the 1970 Black September crisis in Jordan, the 
strategic relationship came out into the open. 

This connection did not become fully overt, however. The aspects of the relationship kept 
most under wraps comprise the bulk of this book. One dimension was Israel’s acquisition of 
nuclear materials and techniques from US sources, with the protection of several administra- 
tions. The Cockburns’ account makes for one of their best chapters, not least for the contrasts 
it offers to Seymour Hersh's extensive account in The Samson Option. The other covert 
aspect relates to Israel’s extensive US-subsidized operations in the Third World; some in the 
Middle East—Iran and Iraqi Kurdistan, for instance—but especially in subSaharan Africa and 
Central America. 

The Cockburns’ treatment of these episodes is valuably detailed. The one complaint this 
reviewer has about these chapters is that they could have usefully been pared and shaped by 
some judicious editing. There are two other criticisms of the book as well, which the authors 
and publisher might wish to consider prior to issuing a paperback edition. One is that there are 
some careless and unnecessary errors of fact. The anti-monarchist coup makers in Iraq in July 
1958, for instance, did not ‘‘declare a republic loyal to Nasser" (p. 99). In September 1970, 
Hafiz al-Asad was not ‘‘the strongman of the [Syrian] regime" who ‘‘dispatched armored 
units” into northern Jordan (p. 167). Rather, he was the air force chief who denied those units 
air cover, thus ensuring that Syrian intervention on behalf of the Palestinians would fail—and 
precipitating an internal regime struggle from which Asad emerged victorious the following 
month. 

The second criticism relates to the abrupt and unsatisfactory manner by which the book 
ends. This reviewer would have appreciated an effort by the authors to reflect briefly on the 
trajectory of the US-Israeli relationship they detail so richly and offer some thoughts on where 
it might be headed in the post-Cold War and post-Gulf war period. 

The continuing need for a more analytical treatment of the US-Israeli covert relationship 
should not temper appreciation for the Cockburns’ achievement. They present here an 
extensive, well-researched, and accessible account that helps to demystify the relationship at 
a moment when it may be undergoing significant stress. It should be on the reading list of 
every course addressing US policy in the Middle East and the Third World since World War 
Il. 


1. New York: Random House, 1991. 


ARAB WORLD 


A History of the Arab ;:-»oles, by Albert 
Hourani. Cambridge, MA: \¢s‘xvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. xx + 458 pagà ,Maps to p. 
481. Appends. to p. 493. Notes to p. 499. 
Bibl. to p. 529. Indices to p. 551. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Hasan Kayali 


Published coincidentally during the height of 
the crisis in the Gulf, A History of the Arab 
Peoples instantly became a rare best seller. A 
most insightful interpretation of Arab society 
and political culture, Albert Hourani's book 
deserves to adorn every bookcase for its 
numerous and unique scholarly merits, even 
if it can do little to explain the war. 

The book begins with a biographical sketch 
of Ibn Khaldun, the renowned 14th-century 
North African "Arab Muslim scholar.” His 
extensive movements over an Árab Muslim 
world, fragmented politically at that time but 
displaying a religious and cultural ''unity 
which transcended divisions of time and 
space" (p. 4), sets the theme of Hourani's 
book. The analytical framework is inspired 
by Ibn Khaldun's celebrated vision of history 
as one of the rise and fall of dynasties, which 
originate in the countryside and establish 
themselves in cities, drawing strength from 
Islam and their followers' group feeling. 

The author first examines the prophet's 
lifetime and the rise of the Arab caliphate as 
the formative period of Arab Muslim culture 
and society. He does so in the context of the 
broader influences with which Arabs came 
into contact as a result of the expansion of 
Islam. A discussion of Arabdom during the 
decline of the caliphate, from the 11th to the 
15th centuries, follows. In conventional his- 
tories this period has been glossed over, if not 
dismissed. Hourani, on the other hand, not 
only makes it the longest of the book's five 
parts, but also analyzes Islamic institutions 
underlying Arab culture and society here, 
rather than in the context of the preceding 
classical age of Islam. Indeed, many of the 
lasting institutions of Islam came to fruition 
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in these politically precarious centuries. Hou- 
rani demonstrates that Arabs were able to 
maintain and reinforce cultural vitality de- 
spite, or perhaps in response to, political 
instability and disintegration. 

The subsequent period of Arab history 
under the Ottoman sultanate is often viewed 
either as the continuation of the dark ages, 
which started with Turco-Persian domination 
as early as the 10th century, or the beginning 
of alien, if not *'imperialist," rule. Hourani, 
however, situates the Ottoman centuries as a 
period when an Ottoman-Arab culture flour- 
ished and the local Arab ruling groups ‘‘re- 
mained faithful to the major interests of the 
Ottoman state" (p. 207). 

Although this Ottoman-Arab culture lasted 
in the eastern Arab world until the last years 
of the Ottoman state, Hourani examines the 
period from 1800 to 1939 under the rubric of 
"the age of European empires." European 
domination in this period was conducive to 
an ‘‘alliance of interests around new kinds of 
government'' (p. 286). When the Arabs cast 
off Western imperialism they were once again 
divided politically. The last few decades have 
been marked by nation-state rivalries, com- 
peting notions of Arabism, and debates 
across the span of the political spectrum. The 
ideas with which the elites have tried to 
legitimize their rule have had increasingly 
less meaning for the peoples. In this disarray, 
Hourani sees new forces that perpetuate the 
common culture and interdependence—mass 
education, mass media, and labor migration. 
The ties connecting the Arab peoples are 
strengthened by these new forces and by the 
commonality of the Arabic language and 
Islam, while the gap between peoples and 
governments seems to widen. This has con- 
siderable implications for political stability. 
One might add that the sight of bombs falling 
on Baghdad can only have enhanced both the 
connections and the gap. 

The book achieves a balance on many 
levels. In its analytical framework, for in- 
stance, the work breaks out of the traditional 
and often artificial division and segregation of 
Arab history in terms of mashrig (Arab East) 
and maghrib (North Africa). It demonstrates 
that the study of Arab history cannot be 
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divorced from the study of Ottoman history. 
Hourani constructs his social and cultural 
history without losing sight of the guiding role 
of political history, even if the pashas and 
sultans only command secondary attention. 

Hourani's account is neither apologetic nor 
romantic and is devoid of all stereotypes. It 
strikes a graceful balance between general 
discussions and specific vignettes. This is a 
book that will appeal as much to the general 
reader as to the specialist. Its simple yet 
concise language, and its thematic rigor and 
coherence make the work compelling reading 
for the interested beginner. The specialist, on 
the other hand, will immediately notice that 
the book is more than a primer, will reflect on 
what the author has chosen to emphasize and 
why, and will inevitably be led to rethink not 
only Arab but also Islamic and Middle East- 
ern history. 


Hasan Kayali, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego 


EGYPT 


Political Vegetables? Businessman and 
Bureaucrat in the Development of Egyp- 
tian Agriculture, by Yahya M. Sadowski. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 
1991. xiii -- 322 pages. Notes to p. 386. Index 
to p. 396. $34.95 cloth. $14.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Nathan Brown 


Rarely have economics and politics been so 
intricately intertwined as in modern Egypt. 
The closeness of the relationship greatly 
complicates efforts to understand and explain 
the contours and dynamics of Egyptian polit- 
. ical economy. Scholars and policymakers 
will therefore be favorably impressed by 
Yahya Sadowski's exploration of the politics 
of economic reform in contemporary Egypt. 
Political Vegetables is concerned with sev- 
eral vital relationships—between the state 
and the private sector, between international 
donors and domestic actors, and between 
economic reformers and the forces constrain- 


ing liberalization. Unlike most books, this 
one delivers something broader than the title 
suggests. Sadowski turns to agriculture not as 
an exercise in itself but to illustrate and apply 
his more general ideas. The book broadens its 
potential audience with a writing style that 
brings life to material that non-specialists 
might otherwise find deadening. 

Sadowski claims that external observers 
often fail to recognize the degree to which the 
private sector in Egypt consciously relies on 
state intervention. His analysis rests on the 
concept of a rent-seeking economy in which 
the pattern of state intervention draws Egyp- 
tians into unproductive activities, and fosters 
lobbying and bribing to gain access to and 
maintain favorable state intervention. Yet if 
Sadowski leans toward neoclassical ortho- 
doxy in his diagnosis of the ills of the Egyp- 
tian economy, he draws back from its 
prescriptions. '"The Washington develop- 
ment community"—the author's shorthand 
for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the World Bank—fails to recognize the legit- 
imate role the Egyptian state can play in 
development. Sadowski is troubled more by 
the form than the extent of state intervention. 
Reformers inside and outside Egypt have also 
to recognize that change will occur through a 
political process that favors some interests 
over others, especially as the state becomes 
more permeable and interest groups more 
numerous and powerful. Therefore, ‘‘re- 
straints on the fiscal budget do not always 
shrink the state in the manner neoclassical 
economists hope” (p. 308). A retreating state 
may jettison its proper commitments rather 
than its stultifying intervention. 

Sadowski succeeds more in refining and 
advancing debates than in resolving them. 
His claim that economic reform is a political 
process is no surprise; he could have made 
his contribution greater by presenting the 
nature of that process more systematically. 
Local politics certainly must be given greater 
weight. Yet which groups are more powerful, 
what do they want, and how are they likely to 
pursue their goals? The examples presented 
here are too anecdotal to help readers form 
more general answers to these questions. 


Sadowski has nevertheless mastered his 
subject and he presents his ideas with remark- 
able attention to detail and clarity. Readers 
will find important information and analysis 
on topics ranging from Green Revolution 
techniques to Islamic investment companies. 
Social scientists and policymakers will not 
find final answers in this book, but they 
cannot ignore it. Political Vegetables is a 
major contribution to the literature on mod- 
ern Egypt. 


Nathan Brown, Director, Middle East Stud- 
ies Program, George Washington University, 
Washington, DC 


YEMEN 


Revolution and Foreign Policy: The Case 
of South Yemen, 1967—1987, by Fred Hal- 
liday. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. xvi + 232 pages. 
Appends. to p. 260. Notes to p. 292. Bibl. to 
p. 303. Index to p. 315. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Burrowes 


Political studies of contemporary South Ye- 
men—the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (PDRY)—are few and far between, 
and book-length studies of the external rela- 
tions of small Third World countries are 
about as rare. This book, which studies the 
foreign policy of the PDRY during the two 
decades since that country's independence in 
1967, is truly welcome. 

The book is written by one of the most 
qualified persons for the task. Fred Halliday 
became interested and involved in the newly 
independent South Yemen before other 
Western scholars, and many of today's stu- 
dents of the politics of the Yemens and their 
immediate neighbors began their study of this 
region with his Arabia without Sultans,! pub- 
lished in 1974. That attempt to assess the 
revolutionary potential of the Arabian Penin- 
sula through a close look at the PDRY-aided 


1. Harmondsworth, UK and Baltimore, MD: 
Penguin Books, 1974. 
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Dhufar rebellion in Oman still deserves 
praise. Despite excessive revolutionary opti- 
mism and a maddening tendency to take the 
PDRY and its allies largely at their word, 
Halliday offered readers a factual treatment 
of the Yemens from other than a Western 
cold war perspective. 

Revolution and Foreign Policy, appearing 
a decade and a half later, can be viewed as a 
sequel to Halliday's earlier effort. Although it 
is clearly a more moderate, less hopeful study 
of a more moderate South Yemen and a more 
stable and conservative Arabian Peninsu- 
la—an Arabia with sultans, at least for the 
foreseeable future—his respect and concern 
for South Yemen and its political experiment 
carry over from the earlier study and illumi- 
nate these pages. The author's thesis is that 
the foreign policy of the PDRY was distin- 
guished from that of many other small Third 
World countries by an ‘‘internationalist com- 
mitment” (p. viii) that, in turn, derived from 
the commitment of the ruling party to the 
revolutionary socioeconomic and political 
transformation of the country. He empha- 
sizes the surprising degree to which the re- 
gime kept and applied its faith—in a hostile 
environment, with few resources, and at a 
high price—and the factors that finally led the 
regime in 1982 to moderate its policies in 
order to maintain the revolution. 

Chapters 1 and 2 establish the increasingly 
revolutionary domestic political context of 
South Yemen's foreign relations. These chap- 
ters chart chronologically. the broad lines of 
foreign policy from 1967 until more than a 
year after the intraparty leadership crisis in 
January 1986, placing emphasis on the activ- 
ities of successive ruling groups and party 
congresses, and on the impact of endemic 
factional conflict on foreign policy. Each of 
the next four chapters focuses on a major 
foreign policy theme. Chapter 3 examines the 
purposes and costs of the path of radical 
decolonization chosen by South Yemen at 
independence, specifically the abrupt politi- 
cal and economic break with Great Britain 
and other Western countries. Chapter 4 ana- 
lyzes relations with North Yemen—tbe Ye- 
men Arab Republic (Y AR)—and the theme of 
Yemeni unification from the perspective of 
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the seemingly contradictory pull of common 
nationality and divergent sociopolitical sys- 
tems. Chapter 5 evaluates the PDRY's rela- 
tions with such regional neighbors as Ethio- 
pia, Oman, and Saudi Arabia, and the effects 
of the PDRY's attempt to seek allies by 
exporting revolution. Chapter 6 studies how 
South Yemen's need for allies drew it into a 
close relationship with the Soviet Union and 
the socialist camp. 

Halliday's often thoughtful and always 
well-written study does not prepare the 
reader for the headlong rush toward Yemeni 
unification between mid-1989 and mid-1990 
or the virtual abandonment of the PDRY by 
the retreating Soviet Union earlier in 1989 
(although other studies also ignore these de- 
velopments). A fairer criticism turns on the 
lack of new data on and insights into the 
major political developments of the 1970s and 
the early 1980s. Despite the passing years, 
there remain yawning gaps in the domestic 
political narrative, and in the treatment of 
linkages between the domestic and external 
spheres. For example, little new information 
is offered concerning the crises in the two 
Yemens in 1978, in which two Yemeni heads 
of state were killed in two days, or on the 
unwinding of the PDRY-supported rebellion 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF) 
against the YAR and the improvement in 
inter-Yemeni relations in 1982. Halliday's 
work on contemporary Yemeni politics is as 
good or better than any other. Serious stu- 
dents of the subject must now begin to dig 
deeper. 


Robert D. Burrowes, Middle East Center, 
Jackson School of International Studies, 
University of Washington, Seattle 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Iran and the International Community, 
ed. by Anoushiravan Ehteshami and Man- 
shour Varasteh. London and New York: 
Routledge, 1991. xvi + 172 pages. Notes to p. 
182. Index to p. 191. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Mehrzad Boroujerdi 


This book aims at exploring the decade-long 
conflict between Iran's ‘‘interpretation of and 
interaction with the prevailing international 
order” (p. xiv). Fred Halliday's introduction 
essentially summarizes the crux of the book. 
In the nine chapters that follow, Iranian and 
Western scholars and experts painstakingly 
examine various facets of Iran's foreign pol- 
icy over the last decade. 

The authors reach certain common conclu- 
sions. Iran remains an important player in 
Middle Eastern regional politics, and has 
become an influential and autonomous actor 
in the global arena. Further, the devastating 
war with Iraq as well as the revolutionary 
leadership's militant foreign policy and eco- 
nomic ineptitude have cost the country 
dearly. Finally, the ending of the Cold War 
presents Iran with new challenges and fewer 
foreign policy options. Another conclusion 
reached by several contributors concerns the 
emergence of Iraq as the dominant power in 
the Gulf. Considering the outcome of the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and Iraq's failure to 
challenge successfully the regional status 
quo, either militarily or ideologically, this 
approach now seems outdated. 

Like most edited volumes, the essays vary 
in terms of value and originality. The weak- 
ness of the two chapters addressing Iran's 
relations with the superpowers is compen- 
sated by two competent accounts of its rela- 
tions with the United Nations and the 
European Community, provided by Anthony 
Parsons and Anoushiravan Ehteshami re- 
spectively. An informative essay on the sta- 
tus of the frantic arms race in the region by 
Edgar O'Ballance, and an insightful empirical 
analysis of postrevolutionary foreign trade by 
Kamran Mofid add to the value of the book. 
The collection's most outstanding chapter, in 
its theoretical construct, belongs to the Brit- 
ish political theorist Iain Hampsher-Monk, 
who considers the Salman Rushdie affair 
through a masterful critique leveled at the 
proponents of cultural relativism. 

Iran and the International Community suf- 
fers from a number of shortcomings. The 
conspicuous absence of any analysis rooted 


in the theoretical literature of international 
relations is somewhat disappointing. Several 
essays could have benefitted from the in- 
sights of such schools of thought as neoreal- 
ism, interdependence, and regime theory. 
Further, the brevity of the book has pre- 
vented the editors from including additional 
chapters delineating Iran's rapidly expanding 
ties with Central Asia, Africa, or East Asia. 
Such additions would have allowed the book 
to reflect its title more closely. 

These defects notwithstanding, the editors 
and contributors should be congratulated for 
producing a scholarly and eminently readable 
book, which is also relatively free of descrip- 
tive overlap and typographical errors. Stu- 
dents of Iranian foreign policy will surely 
consider this volume to be a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing body of works on the 
subject. 


Mehrzad Boroujerdi is a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion fellow at the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, University of Texas at Austin. 


Reluctant Ally: United States Foreign Pol- 
icy toward the Jews from Wilson to 
Roosevelt, by Frank W. Brecher. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1991. xvii + 117 
pages. Notes to p. 153. Bibl. to p. 160. Index 
to p. 168. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Peter Grose 


Frank W. Brecher, a US foreign service 
officer for over 20 years, has assembled an 
economical and elegant collection of studies 
along a byway of United States diplomatic 
history. World Jewry was scarcely central to 
foreign policy concerns through the first four 
decades of the 20th century. But, from the 
time the attempted Nazi genocide first be- 
came known in the 1940s to the present day, 
the Jewish condition has become such a 
daunting factor in policy that it is worth 
examining old diplomatic episodes that un- 
folded in a period when it seemed no one was 
looking. 

With a sure command of diverse sources 
and admirable precision of analysis—in stark 
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contrast with many who came before him— 
Brecher dissects such ill-remembered ven- 
tures as the Morgenthau Mission of 1917 and 
the King-Crane Commission of 1919, chap- 
ters in US diplomacy that probably had more 
enduring impact on partisan historians than 
on actual events. Brecher extracts from the 
record two official attitudes toward the Jews 
during the interwar period: ‘‘the issue of 
mistreatment of European Jews was to be 
contained by treating it as a strictly domestic 
affair of the concerned European country” 
and ‘‘the Zionist question was to be left to the 
care of Britain’’ (p. 71). On both goals, Amer- 
ica failed. The provisions of the so-called 
minority treaties of the Wilsonian vision 
proved unenforceable, and the United States 
was obviously unable to avoid responsibility 
for the Palestine question. 

Beneath Brecher’s measured dispassion 
are powerful judgments that will unsettle 
those of fixed opinions. For instance, admir- 
ers of the dynamic and multifaceted visionary 
Charles R. Crane, Republican friend of Woo- 
drow Wilson, may be offended by Brecher’s 
portrayal of him as a bigoted antisemite— 
although, regrettably, that is what this other- 
wise estimable man became in his later years. 

In his boldest stroke, Brecher takes on 
historians of US policy toward the Nazi 
Holocaust. In carefully crafted crescendos, 
the author sets out to puncture inflated anal- 
yses that accuse Franklin Roosevelt of ‘‘com- 
plicity’’ in Hitler's genocide, or at least of US 
“complacency” in the face of incontrovert- 
ible evidence. No one assigns a heroic role to 
the United States, but Brecher questions 
whether moral condemnation is truly justi- 
fied. For him, the central question is whether 
anything the United States could have done 
would have prevented the catastrophe. He 
answers, clearly, in the negative. 

Further, in a modest aside, Brecher reports 
two unexpected statistics. Fully half of the 
half-million Jews who escaped Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe found homes in the United 
States, and Jews accounted for over half of 
all immigrants into the United States during 
the late 1930s and early 1940s. (Even when 
the Golden Door was wide open, from 1890 to 
1910, Jews comprised less than 15 percent of 
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all immigrants.) There may be those who find 
objective and dispassionate analysis of the 
Holocaust unwarranted; Brecher argues con- 
fidently, however, that the US response was 
ineffective, but it was not indifferent. 


Peter Grose, executive editor of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is the author of Israel in the Mind of 
America. 


US Foreign Policy and the Shah: Building 
a Client State in Iran, by Mark J. Gasi- 
orowski. Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell 
University Press, 1991. xvi + 228 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 236. Index to p. 242. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Michael P. Zirinsky 


Mark Gasiorowski has set out to examine the 
Iranian cliental relationship with the United 
States and thereby contribute to an under- 
standing of the origins of the Iranian revolu- 
tion of 1978-79. He has based his work on 
political theory, on English-language studies 
of Iran, and on interviews with (mostly anon- 
ymous) American diplomatic and intelligence 
officers. The book has grown out of his Ph.D. 
thesis, “US Foreign Policy and the Client 
State: Implications for Domestic Politics and 
Long-Term US Interests in Iran."'! 

To his credit, Gasiorowski has written a 
well-informed treatise. He examines Iran as 
a case study in the history of US efforts after 
World War II to build up client states, in 
order to achieve its foreign policy objec- 
tives. The author argues that US interven- 
tion in Iran interfered with natural Iranian 
political processes. In consequence, the 
shah's US-supported government failed to 
respond positively to Iranian popular aspira- 
tions. Frustration engendered by this unre- 
sponsiveness, and by increasing regime 
brutality, eventually helped to cause the 
Islamic revolution, and turn Iran toward 
anti-US policies. Gasiorowski thus shows 
that the policy of creating a client state in 
Iran was counterproductive. 


1. University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, 1984. 


To those who have read Gasiorowski's 
brilliant article, ‘‘The 1953 Coup d'Etat in 
Iran,'? this book will come as a disappoint- 
ment. The article was a fine piece of history. 
Written in a straightforward manner, it rep- 
resented excellent detective work and told 
the reader much that had been suspected 
concerning foreign involvement in the coup, 
but which never before had been so carefully 
documented. Unfortunately, this book does 
not come up to Gasiorowski's own high stan- 
dards. 

Part of the problem is the author's often 
confusing style, or the failure of his editors to 
clarify it. For example, his conclusion begins, 


This book has argued that the US-Iran 
cliency relationship established in 1953 
acted as an important exogenous structural 
determinant of Iranian domestic politics by 
strengthening the state and enabling it to 
become highly autonomous by the mid- 
1960s—despite changes in Iran's mode of 
production which had created a large mod- 
ern middle class and industrial working 
class by this time. (p. 223) 


Although many disciplines develop their 
own specialized vocabularies, authors must 
use language that is clear to scholars in other 
fields if they are to communicate beyond 
narrow disciplinary limits. This Gasiorowski 
has failed to do. 

The author has ‘‘focused mainly on the 
domestic political effects of cliency’’ (p. 224). 
Perhaps within the literature on cliental rela- 
tionships Iran has not previously been exam- 
ined in such depth, but the subject of the US 
relationship with Pahlavi Iran has been better 
examined in James A. Bill’s well-researched 
and passionately presented book,? as well in 
Thomas M. Ricks’ briefer 1979 article.4 


2. International Journal of Middle East 
Studies 19, no. 3 (1987), pp. 261-86. 

3. The Eagle and the Lion: The Tragedy of 
American-Iranian Relations (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1988). 

4. "US Military Missions to Iran, 1943- 
1978: The Political Economy of Military Assist- 
ance," in Iranian Studies 12, nos. 3-4 (1979), pp. 
163-93. 


On Iranian politics during the years cov- 
ered by Gasiorowski, several of the author's 
secondary sources are more accessible, and 
are based on Persian-language sources. These 
include Ervand Abrahamian's Iran Between 
Two Revolutions,5 Nikki R. Keddie's Roots 
of Revolution,s Homa Katouzian’s The Polit- 
ical Economy of Modern Iran,’ and Richard 
W. Cottam’s Nationalism in Iran.® To this 
brief list one could also add works by Fred 
Halliday? and M. Reza Ghods,!? neither of 
which are listed in Gasiorowski's selected 
bibliography. 


Michael P. Zirinsky is professor of history at 
Boise State University, Boise, Idaho. 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Echoes of the Intifada: Regional Reper- 
cussions of the Palestinian-Israeli Con- 
flict, ed. by Rex Brynen. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1991. vii + 304 pages. Con- 
tribs. to p. 306. Index to p. 314. $36.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Elaine C. Hagopian 


This collection of essays is organized into 
three parts that review and assess the impact 
of the intifada on Israeli, regional, and super- 
power policies regarding the Palestinian na- 
tional question. Each part is introduced by a 
contextual essay. Given this focus, the book 
is different for the most part from other 
collected essays on the intifada that analyze 


5. Princeton, 
Press, 1982. 

6. New Haven, CT and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1981. 

7. New York: New York University Press, 
1981. 

8. Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1979. 

9. Iran: Dictatorship and Development 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1979). 

10. Iran in the Twentieth Century: A Polit- 
ical History (Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publish- 
ers; and London: Adamantine Press, 1989). 


NJ: Princeton University 
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the uprising itself and changes within the 
Palestinian movement and society, especially 
in the Israeli-occupied territories. 

The book is not addressed to scholars of 
the contemporary Middle East. Such per- 
sons, however, will find the collection of 
essays a useful reference for the intricacies of 
the Palestinian policy of each of the state 
actors. The book is primarily written for 
students studying the Palestinian question 
and foreign policy issues. Prior knowledge of 
the Middle East is required, however, along 
with informed instruction, in order to draw 
out the full value of the essays. 

The best essays in the collection are those 
written by Salim Tamari, Mark Tessler, 
Lamis Andoni, and Fred Lawson. Tamari 
provides a sophisticated sociological analysis 
of the transition of Palestinian strategy from 
one aimed at liberation to one focused on the 
need to effect territorial statehood. He also 
addresses the need to concentrate on strength- 
ening and developing Palestinian society in 
the occupied territories for the long path 
toward statehood. Tessler offers a refined 
analysis of the Israeli political positions of the 
maximalists—those who reject Palestinian 
national rights—and the compromisers— 
those who advocate territory for peace. 
Tessler's analysis of the interaction of these 
two views presents a clear picture of internal 
Israeli debates and the consequent difficulties 
for possible future negotiations over Palestin- 
ian self-determination. 

Andoni takes readers through the evolution 
of Jordan's complicated policy, from one of 
an adversary, to one of ‘‘supporter’’ of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and its na- 
tional authority over West Bank Palestinians, 
to a strong Arab nationalist stance during the 
Gulf crisis regarding Palestinian rights. Law- 
son presents a masterful analysis of Syrian 
policy as it shifted with Syria's changing 
position in Lebanon. He also examines Hafiz 
al-Asad's efforts to undermine Yasser Arafat 
and his Fatah group, in order to dominate the 
PLO and use it to strengthen Syria's negoti- 
ating position. 

These essays were completed after Iraq 
entered Kuwait, but they do not cover the 
Gulf war or its aftermath. Hence they do not 
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include an analysis of the way in which the 
war was used as an excuse for policy ‘‘refor- 
mulations," especially at the regional level, 
with regard to the Palestinian movement and 
question. This book nonetheless remains 
valuable. It is factually informative and ana- 
lytically clear. Its format easily lends itself to 
an updated edition that could include the 
important events of the past year. 


Elaine C. Hagopian, Professor of Sociology, 
Simmons College, Boston 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Essays in Ottoman and Turkish History, 
1774—1923: The Impact of the West, by 
Roderic H. Davison. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1990. xviii + 264 pages. Index 
to p. 279. $40.00. 


Reviewed by Norman Itzkowitz 


Roderic H. Davison, recently retired from 
George Washington University, has brought 
together 12 of his essays on Ottoman and 
Turkish history, 11 of which were previously 
published. The introductory essay is new and 
in it Professor Davison traces the major 
trends of his subject from the 1774 Treaty of 
Küçük Kaynarca to the 1923 Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. The first, he contends, brought the 
Ottoman Empire into the modern era, while 
the latter set the new nation of Turkey on its 
course as an independent, sovereign state. 
The other new essay examines the advent of 
the telegraph in the Ottoman Empire and its 
impact on various aspects of daily life. 
Long regarded as the senior specialist in 
Tanzimat studies, Davison here also shows 
the range and depth of his interest in both 
Ottoman diplomatic history and internal his- 
tory, as Ottoman culture and institutions 
came up against Western influences. In re- 
publishing these essays, Davison takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to update bib- 
liographical references to articles that were 
written during his academic career, which 


spanned more than four decades. Those who 
come to these essays for the first time will 
therefore find them more useful than the 
original publication dates might suggest. 

Davison's work has always been character- 
ized by linguistic competence—including 
Turkish—bibliographic thoroughness, access 
to primary sources, soundness of judgment, 
and fluidity of writing style. Those qualities 
are amply demonstrated in these essays. In 
the hands of a less-able practitioner of the 
historian’s craft such topics as the telegraph 
and the introduction of paper money might 
seem strictly antiquarian, but the author in- 
fuses them with spirit, wit, and wisdom. He 
extracts from these subjects the kernels of 
truth and insight that they offer. 

Davison details the history of the telegraph 
in Turkey from its arrival in 1855, through its 
expansion under Abdul Hamid II—who real- 
ized its value in extending government con- 
trol over the empire's distant provinces—to 
its effective use by Mustafa Kemal in the 
earliest days of his drive to unseat the Otto- 
man sultan. At the same time, however, 
Davison demonstrates the impact of the tele- 
graph on education, scientific advancement, 
commerce, and diplomatic relations in the 
Ottoman Empire. With regard to paper 
money, Davison exhumes the early history of 
its first issuance in 1840 to its removal from 
circulation in 1862. As an experiment, Davi- 
son observes, paper money was only moder- 
ately successful, but it did enable the gov- 
ernment to weather a severe economic crisis 
brought on by the debacle caused by Muham- 
mad Ali in Egypt. 

Each essay is a well-crafted gem. Those 
who come to Davison's works for the first 
time, as well as those who will be rereading 
them, will recognize their debt to an old 
master. 


Norman Itzkowitz, Department of Near East- 
ern Studies, Princeton University 


Landholding and Commercial Agricul- 
ture in the Middle East, ed. by Çağlar 
Keyder and Faruk Tabak. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1991. vii + 195 


pages. Notes to p. 228. Gloss. to p. 233. Bibl. 
to p. 253. Contribs. to p. 255. Index to p. 260. 
$49.50 cloth. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by William Ochsenwald 


Recent historical works concerning the Otto- 
man Empire have been characterized by con- 
troversies regarding such issues as changes in 
land ownership, control of agricultural pro- 
duction, and the implications of the empire's 
integration into the world economy. Despite 
the importance of these issues, they have 
remained the province of a relatively small 
number of researchers who have often made 
sweeping generalizations, based on post- 
Marxist, world-system, or dependency the- 
ory approaches, applied to a small number of 
case studies. The volume under review rep- 
resents a considerable revision of such earlier 
theoretical approaches and is based on much 
solid work. Its chief importance derives from 
the more sophisticated and substantive na- 
ture of research and analysis now under way 
in this field of historical investigation. 

All the authors here agree that the private 
formation of large landed estates was not as 
widespread or important a phenomenon as 
previously thought. Their conclusions come 
from detailed studies of Anatolian and Arab 
lands, which show that, although some es- 
tates were created, the basic organization of 
peasant agriculture was not profoundly af- 
fected by them. 

The various chapters are based on papers 
originally delivered at a conference held at 
the State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton in 1986. Some articles were subse- 
quently revised, and the bibliography in- 
cludes items from as late as 1989. Two of the 
chapters have been previously published, but 
the other nine are newly in print, including 
Caglar Keyder's informative and valuable 
introduction. 

In part 1, Halil Inalcik, the doyen of Otto- 
man historians, provides an overview of the 
basic problems and questions for Ottoman 
history, particularly its earlier period. Gilles 
Veinstein examines Inalcik's arguments, along 
with his own research, and concludes that 
most life-term tax farms did not become 
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cifliks, increased exports did not bring about 
profound changes in land holding, and that 
peasants were primarily organized through 
sharecropping. 

Part 2 consists mostly of case studies, 
ranging from the highly specific work of 
Suraiya Faroghi on the life of one Edremit 
notable, to more general, regionally based 
studies, such as Huri Islamoglu-Inan’s infor- 
mative essay on north central Anatolia in the 
16th century. Linda Schilcher’s important 
chapter on grain production in 19th-century 
Syria includes a welcome comment about the 
paucity of historical sources for rural life and 
the resulting need for caution in making gen- 
eralizations. Other contributors include To- 
sun Aricanli, Elena Frangakis-Syrett, Reşat 
Kasaba, Dina Rizk Khoury, and Faruk Tabak. 

Unlike many anthologies, this book forms 
a coherent whole, centered around common 
issues that are significant for many regions 
and time periods. It deserves a wide reader- 
ship and should serve as an important guide 
for future research. 


William Ochsenwald, Department of History, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity 


Soldiers, Traders, and Slaves: State For- 
mation and Economic Transformation in 
the Greater Nile Valley, 1700-1885, by 
Janet J. Ewald. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1990. xiii + 188 pages. Notes to 
p. 229. Gloss. to p. 238. Bibl. to p. 253. Index 
to p. 270. $45.00 cloth. $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Kenneth J. Perkins 


The Taqali massif, on the northeastern edge 
of the Nuba hills in central Sudan, lay on the 
Islamic frontier during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. This study recounts the formation 
of the Tagali kingdom by Muslim soldiers, 
and examines the political, social, and eco- 
nomic confrontations between its kings, on 
the one hand, and their subjects and outsid- 
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lim traders whose merchandise helped to 
aggrandize their power. But the local people 
jealously protected their resources—espe- 
cially their land—against royal attempts to 
acquire control over them. Tagali's kings 
thus lacked the ability to reward traders or 
other outsiders with estates. This, in turn, 
deterred strangers from accumulating either 
land or slaves in the highlands. These ten- 
sions shaped the nature of the kingdom until 
its destruction by the Mahdists. The book 
goes on to illustrate how the Taqali people 
reconstructed their history in the wake of the 
Mahdiyya to correspond with altered reali- 
ties. 

These developments are depicted at a level 
of detail rarely found in the histories of 
localities so peripheral to the centers of high 
culture and political and economic power. 
Janet Ewald has made good use of Sudanese 
and European archival and secondary sources, 
but it is her skillful incorporation of material 
from an impressive array of local narrators 
that most enriches her text. Over 60 Taqali 
male and female oral sources are identified 
and described in her bibliography. 

As its subtitle suggests, however, Soldiers, 
Traders, and Slaves is more than a local 
history. Intent on going beyond merely *'sup- 
plying the Taqali piece of the greater Nile 
valley jigsaw puzzle" (p. 179), Ewald pres- 
ents both local and regional perspectives. 
Using well-documented information about 
Taqali as a point of comparison and contrast, 
the latter third of the book is devoted to a 
consideration of economic transformations. 
In particular, it examines the ways in which 
merchants actually obtained land and slaves 
in the most powerful states of the greater Nile 
valley in the 19th century—Sinnar, Dar Fur, 
Egypt, and, after 1820, the Turkiyya, or 
Egyptian-ruled Sudan. 

In her discussion of the latter entity, Ewald 
draws a conclusion directly challenging the 
widely accepted notion that the Mahdiyya 
arose in response to the imposition of anti- 
slave trading measures. Rather, she asserts, 
it was the massive rending of the fabric of local 
society—wrought by increasingly powerful 
merchant capitalists, who amassed armies of 
their own to raid for slaves and eventually 


secured appointments as governors of frontier 
regions—that actually triggered the revolt. The 
absence of such threatening merchants in 
Taqali gave the Mahdiyya limited appeal there. 
In the end, however, the movement was too 
virulent, and the king's attempt to distance his 
realm from the Mahdiyya led to his kingdom's 
destruction at its hands. 

Soldiers, Traders, and Slaves includes 
helpful maps, charts, and diagrams, as well as 
an especially useful glossary. The book offers 
an exemplary model for local history written 
within a regional context. Scholars of Africa, 
as well as those interested in the Muslim 
world, will find both its methodology and its 
conclusions stimulating. 


Kenneth J. Perkins, Department of History, 
University of South Carolina 


BIOGRAPHY 


Israeli Pacifist: The Life of Joseph Abi- 
leah, by Anthony G. Bing. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1990. xii + 199 
pages. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Charles A. Kimball 


Rarely do readers encounter the faces and 
explore the lives of individual people and 
families living in the midst of the turbulent 
events in the Middle East. Israeli Pacifist, a 
thoughtful and compelling biography of Jo- 
seph Abileah, helps provide this critical hu- 
man dimension in the midst of both the daily 
barrage of news and abundant political anal- 
ysis. 

Anthony Bing, director of Peace Studies at 
Earlham College, is a well-qualified biogra- 
pher. As a Quaker with 20 years of direct 
involvement with Middle East issues, Bing 
knows well the wide range of ways concerned 
people have endeavored to facilitate peaceful 
coexistence. His sensitive presentation por- 
trays Abileah's life and work in this broader 
context. The reader not only learns of Abi- 
leah's perspectives and tireless efforts in pur- 
suit of peace, but also of the obstacles and 


frustrations confronting those who seek to be 
peacemakers. 

Abileah's family moved from Austria to 
Palestine in 1926. Settling in Haifa, Joseph 
pursued his education and career as a musi- 
cian. His other vocation, that of a peace 
advocate and activist, has also been a lifelong 
one. His commitment to nonviolence and 
Jewish-Arab reconciliation began over 50 
years ago, when, in 1936, the 22-year-old 
Joseph and an Arab friend made a four-day 
trip across the Jordan River. Writing from 
Amman, Abileah ‘‘begged his fellow Jews to 
experience for themselves the hospitality of- 
fered to those who come not as conquerors 
but as friends’’ (pp. 23-4). The spirit of this 
and subsequent encounters with his Arab 
neighbors compelled Abileah to study thor- 
oughly and embrace the ideas and practices 
of Albert Schweitzer, Martin Buber, and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. 

Abileah's passion for reconciliation has 
drawn him into a wide range of groups and 
organizations. For the past two decades, he 
has argued on behalf of Middle East confed- 
eration. Often dismissed as politically unre- 
alistic or out of step, he has persisted in his 
view that Arabs and Jews are inextricably 
linked, and that the only way forward into 
their shared future is together. Workable or 
not, his contention that the nation-state sys- 
tem is ‘‘obsolete’’ and ‘‘will not survive the 
21st century" (p. 154) is hard to dispute in the 
final decade of this century. 

The value of this book is evident at several 
levels. Through the life and work of Joseph 
Abileah, one sees courage, hope, and com- 
mitment lived out in the midst of conflict. In 
this well-written text, Bing also provides a 
window through which one can view a host of 
individuals and groups who not only reject 
violent confrontation, but work actively for 
peaceful alternatives. Readers learn much 
about the under reported human commitment 
to peace in this volatile region. 

Israeli Pacifist is, perhaps, more important 
in 1992 than it was when it first appeared in 
1990. As the long overdue Middle East peace 
process moves into the next phases, options 
that were often dismissed as naive or the 
product of wishful thinking are now deemed 
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relevant. In addition, the story of Joseph 
Abileah's life and work reminds readers that 
trust can be nurtured and reconciliation 
achieved when adversaries meet face-to-face 
as human beings who share a common future. 


Charles A. Kimball is the author of Religion, 
Politics and Oil: The Volatile Mix in the 
Middle East (Abingdon Press, 1992). 


GEOGRAPHY 


Cities and Caliphs: On the Genesis of 
Arab Muslim Urbanism, by Nezar Al- 
Sayyad. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1991. xi + 158 pages. Notes to p. 176. Ap- 
pends. to p. 183. Bibl. to p. 191. Index to p. 
196. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Gerald Blake 


This is one of the most useful books to have 
appeared in recent years on the Islamic city. 
The author, Nezar AlSayyad, is a professor 
of architecture at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and an urban historian with a 
special interest in Islamic architecture. He 
has written a scholarly book whose ideas may 
be clearly understood through a lucid text 
and excellent original drawings by Noeman 
AlSayyad. 

Chapter 2 sets the book's theme by dis- 


missing stereotypical models of the Islamic 


city represented in the works of George and 
William Marcais, Jean Sauvaget, Roger Le 
Tourneau, Gustave Von Grunebaum, and 
others, and recycled by other scholars for 
seven decades or more. By careful examina- 
tion of the literature on the physical qualities 
of the Islamic city, AlSayyad shows that the 
basic ideas are all largely those of the Marcais 
brothers and Von Grunebaum. Subsequent 
writers have rarely gone back to original 
sources. AlSayyad has made extensive use of 
Arab chronicles by al-Baladhri, al-Ya'aqubi, 
al-Tabari, Ibn Asakir and al-Maqrizi. Conse- 
quently, the author is able to present new 
evidence on the early Islamic cities of the 7th 
and 8th centuries, concluding that accepted 
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stereotypes, although not wholly fictitious, 
require considerable re-evaluation. 

Three types of Islamic city are studied in 
detail. First, the garrison towns such as Basra 
and Kufa are examined, showing that these 
early Islamic towns had regular street pat- 
terns, open space, and no walls, unlike the 
conventional view; indeed, they bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to Madina, the earliest Arab 
Muslim city. Second, the author traces the 
transformation of existing towns by the Arab 
invaders, particularly in the central Middle 
East. Some of the material in this excellent 
chapter comes from familiar sources, such as 
Sauvaget and Heinz Gaube, with regard to 
Aleppo and Damascus, but there is also fresh 
material. The physical fabric of existing cities 
is shown to have been gradually transformed 
by the removal or modification of buildings, 
and the addition of new buildings essential to 
an Arab way of life. 

Chapter 5 examines the great capital cities, 
usually planned and built by powerful caliphs 
and governors in accordance with their own 
values and aspirations. There are 19 original 
illustrations in this chapter, concentrating 
primarily on the evolution of al-Mansur's 
Baghdad and Fatimid Cairo (al-Qahira) in 
considerable detail. Here again, the urban 
reality does not conform to the often ac- 
cepted model. In the case of 8th-century 
Baghdad, the layout was circular and sym- 
metrical. The mosque and palace existed as 
an integral building at the center of the town. 
It emphasized the importance of the caliphate 
in initiating and implementing urban form, in 
consultation with the civil goverment, which 
represented the day-to-day needs of the local 
population. The author has reservations 
about the validity of the term ‘‘Islamic’’ as 
applied to these early towns; initiated as 
Islamic, they became increasingly Arabized, 
and were finally molded by political and 
regional influences. 


Gerald Blake, Reader in Geography, and 
Director, International Boundaries Research 
Unit, University of Durham, United King- 
dom 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Bedouin Poetry from Sinai and the Negev: 
Mirror of a Culture, by Clinton Bailey. 
Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 1991. xxii + 
429 pages. Gloss. to p. 457. Bibl. to p. 461. 
Indices to p. 473. $125.00. 


Reviewed by Steven Caton 


Clinton Bailey, an outstanding Arabist work- 
ing in the grand tradition of compilers and 
translators of Arabic oral poetry such as 
Alois Musil and Carlo Landberg, provides a 
fascinating anthology of over 100 poetic com- 
positions, overwhelmingly gasidah, by Be- 
duin of the Sinai and Negev with whom the 
author periodically lived and studied from 
1968 to 1988. 

Although most of the texts are of relatively 
recent origin, there are also some valuable 
examples from the Arab Revolt of 1915, as 
well as other historically significant events 
that took place in and around Palestine in this 
century. Of particular interest in this collec- 
tion is a set of poems on a tribal war of the 
1870s, which gives a fascinating glimpse into 
the relationship between poetry, political 
rhetoric, and violence. Another highlight is a 
series of moving poems by an imprisoned 
smuggler-poet and his friends, relatives, and 
critics, relevant to the study of biography and 
the construction of self. 

In addition to detailed maps, there are 
notes on the biographical and historical con- 
text surrounding the composition of each 
poem, as well as explanations of its social, 
historical, and religious references. The texts 
of the poems are presented in phonemic 
transcription with an accompanying Arabic 
script and—as if the author had not taken 
trouble enough—a rhymed and sensitive En- 
glish-language translation is provided, which 
attempts to echo some of the aesthetic effect 
of the original. The result, happily, repays 
this enormous effort more often than not. 

As outstanding and invaluable as this col- 
lection is as a source of Beduin poetry and 


language, it suffers the limitations of text- 
centered approaches. Only a few sections of 
the book, essentially chapter 8, offer readers 
much of the ''native view” regarding lan- 
guage, poetic composition, and performance. 
One would like to be able to relate poetry to 
social life in more interesting and integrative 
ways than is suggested, for example, in chap- 
ter 9, when the assertion that texts "reflect" 
life repeats the cliches of an older aesthetic 
theory. Nor are matters of poetic form, such 
.as rhyme and meter, guided by linguistic 
analysis. This is a more serious oversight, 
given Bailey's not entirely convincing claims 
that the meter is based on accent rather than 
syllabic quantity. In order to show convinc- 
ingly that the meter in this poetry is primarily 
based on syllabic accent, the author would 
have had to examine the (morpho)phonemic 
structure of Beduin Negev Arabic more than 
he does. Scansion—analyzing verse into its 
rhythmic components—is, moreover, com- 
plicated by lexical and syntactic boundaries. 
Itis also complicated by the reconstruction of 
syllables present in the deeper verse design 
but absent on the surface line. It is not clear 
that the author has considered these matters, 
which raise different possibilities of analysis. 
These reservations aside, all readers inter- 
ested in the Beduin oral tradition of poetry 
will be deeply grateful to the author for the 
enormous effort he has expended in collect- 
ing, transcribing, translating, and editing this 
impressive collection, and to Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for producing such a lavish and 
beautiful volume. 


Steven Caton, associate professor of anthro- 
pology, University of California, Santa Cruz, 
is the author of “Peaks of Yemen I Sum- 
mon’’: Poetry as Cultural Practice in a North 
Yemeni Tribe (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1990). 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Christ in Islam and Christianity, by Neal 
Robinson. Albany: State University of New 
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York Press, 1991. xi + 193 pages. Notes to p. 
215. Bibl. to p. 224. Indices to p. 235. $18.95 
paper. 

Qur'anic Christians: An Analysis of Clas- 
sical and Modern Exegesis, by Jane Dam- 
men McAuliffe. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. xii + 292 
pages. Bibl. to p. 327. Indices to p. 340. 
$49.50. 


Reviewed by William Montgomery Watt 


These two books complement one another in 
more ways than one. Their distinctive feature 
is that both make extensive use of Muslim 
commentaries on the Quran. The first exam- 
ines all the Quranic statements about Christ, 
while the second restricts itself to seven short 
passages in the Quran that speak favorably of 
Christians. Both writers emphasize how the 
commentaries, although so far little used by 
Western scholars, provide a solid basis for 
the thinking of contemporary Muslims about 
the matters in question. 

In his first five chapters Neal Robinson 
presents the Quranic passages concerning 
Jesus and some background material. The 
next three chapters examine in a general way 
classical Muslim exegesis of the Quran and 
the intra-Islamic debates that constitute its 
background. The following seven chapters 
discuss what the commentators say about the 
return of Jesus (4.159), about the interpreta- 
tion of verses speaking of his crucifixion and 
death, about the miracle of the clay birds, and 
about his virginal conception. The five Sunni 
commentators studied here are al-Tabari, al- 
Zamakhshari, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Bay- 
dawi, and Ibn Kathir. There are then two 
chapters about the variant interpretations in 
three Shi‘i and two Sufi commentaries. 

Robinson is critical of earlier Christian 
writers who held that those Quranic state- 
ments about Jesus which differed from official 
Christian teaching were simply erroneous. 
He produces material from Christian sources 
to show that the supposedly erroneous asser- 
tions had some basis in the byways of Chris- 
tian thinking, such as the Syrian typological 
interpretations of the Old Testament (p. 18). 
Although Robinson seems unaware of the 
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fact that Hans Küng has recently maintained 
that the Quranic presentation of Jesus reflects 
in part the views of Christians with a Jewish 
background, the author likewise emphasizes 
the importance of Jewish Christians (pp. 21, 
40, 164). He considers, however, that the 
primary purpose of what is said about Jesus 
in the Quran is ‘‘to authenticate the prophetic 
ministry of Muhammad and to emphasize the 
authority of the message of which he is the 
mediator” (pp. 36, 40). On these matters his 
viewpoint should be helpful in Muslim-Chris- 
tian dialogue. 

There are one or two slips with respect to 
dating and the transliteration of little-known 
names, and, on page 3, Uthman is described 
as the fourth caliph. The author also accepts 
uncritically the Twelver-Shi‘i account of their 
imams (pp. 50-1), which almost certainly 
exaggerates the wickedness of the Sunni ca- 
liphs. More serious is Robinson’s failure to 
say much about the verses (those examined 
by Jane Dammen McAuliffe) that speak fa- 
vorably of the Christians, notably 5.82, which 
describes them as closest in friendship to the 
Muslims. When he discusses the question of 
whether the Quran became progressively 
more hostile toward Christians, he follows 
Theodor Nóldeke in holding suras nine and 
five to be the last revealed, and finds in these 
the most adverse statements about Christians 
(p. 32). He fails to see the problem this raises 
about 5.82, which other scholars date about 
the second or third year of the Hijra. 

Jane Dammen McAuliffe uses several of 
the same commentaries as Robinson, but in 
her ten she has two modern ones. She offers 
a much fuller account of each, however, 
giving many biographical details about the 
commentators and indicating their special 
characteristics. In this manner her work com- 
plements that of Robinson. 

The main part of McAuliffe's book, how- 
ever, describes in detail what the various 
commentators say regarding the seven short 
passages favorable to Christians. She does 
not try to assign the passages to particular 
dates in Muhammad's career, but confines 
herself to what is said in the commentaries. 
From all this painstaking work one conclu- 
sion clearly stands out. One may presume 


that the earliest hearers of the Quran knew 
some Christians to whom the statements in 
the Quran applied—the point for which Rob- 
inson provides evidence. What McAuliffe 
establishes, however, is that the later com- 
mentators made no attempt to find a justifi- 
cation for the Quranic statements by looking 
at their Christian contemporaries, but simply 
assumed that the scriptures they followed 
were corrupt. Moreover, although they dif- 
fered from one another on many points, the 
commentators agreed that the Quranic pas- 
sages applied to a supposed group of ‘‘true 
Christians," who followed the teaching of 
Jesus in its uncorrupted form, and who may 
also have accepted Muhammad as a prophet. 
This agreement of the commentators illus- 
trates the difficulty encountered by modern 
Muslims when they try to understand the 
actual faith of their Christian neighbors. 

Together these two books present much 
important material of which Christians in- 
volved in dialogue with Muslims should be 
aware. 


William Montgomery Watt, Professor Emer- 
itus of Arabic and Islamic Studies, University 
of Edinburgh 


The Other Side of Paradise: Explorations 
into the Religious Meanings of Domestic 
Space in Islam, by Juan Eduardo Campo. 
Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1991. xvi + 169 pages. Appends. to p. 191. 
Notes to p. 230. Bibl. to p. 236. Indices to p. 
246. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Nezar AlSayyad 


Inquiry into the religious meanings of 
domestic space is an important part of the 
study of sacred space. . . . For many schol- 
ars of religion, houses appear to be outside 
the field of subjects defined by sacred 
texts, mysticism, and holy places. It is as if 
houses were too much within the mundane 
sphere of human existence (p. 1). 


With these words, Juan Eduardo Campo, an 
historian of religion, introduces a new and 
important book. Campo takes readers on an 


interesting journey, examining Muslim houses 
as religious images, abstractions, shelters, and 
social communities. In his first three chapters, 
he explores how the images of houses ex- 
pressed in the Quran and hadith have shaped 
Muslim ideas about life and faith. Starting from 
the prophet's house and moving to the ‘‘house 
of Islam," he shows the ways in which imperial 
doctrines of Islam have evolved. 

In the following three chapters, Campo 
turns to Egypt and describes how Islam has 
been domesticated in architecture, ritual ac- 
tivity, management of household objects, and 
popular iconography. In this regard, he con- 
cludes that ‘‘the Islamic features of domestic 
significance come more from the appropria- 
tion of key Islamic symbols by the people 
than from an instituted canon of formal reli- 
gious requirements" (p. 137). 

In his last chapter, which studies pilgrim- 
age murals on Muslim houses in Egypt, 
Campo emphasizes both the continuity and 
transformation of meaning, which explicitly 
link **the familial world of the house with 
communal symbols of sacred power and 
space” (p. 165). Campo concludes that the 
severe crisis conditions of housing and econ- 
omy that prevail in many parts of the Muslim 
world—as well as problems of poverty, fam- 
ine, and war—have not prevented Muslims 
from developing an ability ‘‘to domesticate 
Islam through social action, speech, and in- 
terior displays . . . " (p. 167). This ability, 
according to Campo, has particularly as- 
suaged the effects of displacement. 

The Other Side of Paradise is a welcome 
addition to the literature both on Islam and on 
dwellings. Although the author is primarily 
an historian of religion, his analysis of inte- 
rior spaces together with exterior symbols 
seems consistent with the latest develop- 
ments in both cultural anthropology and ar- 
chitectural history. Campo is at his best when 
he discusses the domestication of Islam in the 
context of the process of domination. His 
analysis of the disruptions that occurred as a 
result of European colonialism describes, at a 
subtle level, the process by which colonized 
Muslims were incorporated into a global eco- 
nomic system. 
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Campo concludes his book by posing some 
important questions about the ways Muslims 
other than those living in the Middle East 
attribute religious values to their houses. He 
asks, for example, whether Muslims in sub- 
Saharan Africa, India, and Indonesia assign 
religious significance to their dwellings in the 
same way that early Muslims did and that 
contemporary Egyptians still do. The issue 
he raises here is an important one that de- 
mands further attention, particularly from 
social historians and historians of religion. 

Campo's work broadly considers the phe- 
nomenon of the word ‘‘Islam,”’ and it is here 
that this reviewer's only criticism of this 
unique and original book lies. One may ask, 
for example, which Islam the author is dis- 
cussing. Clearly, the original Islam of the 
Arab Middle East, of which Egypt was a part, 
has changed considerably over the past 13 
centuries. As Islam extended itself into in- 
creasingly far-flung regions, from West Af- 
rica to Southeast Asia, it began to acquire a 
completely different definition, one molded 
more by local indigenous cultures than by the 
original tenets of the religion. Future studies 
that attempt to answer these questions must 
take into account the changing practice of the 
Islamic religion and the ever-changing nature 
of the peoples of Islam. Until then, however, 
no one can minimize Campo's significant 
contribution. 


Nezar AlSayyad, College of Environmental 
Design, University of California, Berkeley 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Agriculture, Poverty and Reform in Iran, 
by Mohammad Javad Amid. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1990. xxii + 145 
pages. Gloss. to p. 146. Notes to p. 164. Bibl. 
to p. 173. Index to p. 177. $66.00. 


Reviewed by Vahid Nowshirvani 
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This book is yet another study of Iranian land 
reform, about which more probably has been 
written than about any other event in that 
country's recent history. The author claims 
that his contribution is '*. .. to provide a 
detailed economic analysis of the reform...” 
with an emphasis on its impact on the living 
standards of the rural poor (p. 1). He con- 
tends that, although the reform largely elim- 
inated the traditional tenancy system, it 
created a dual agrarian structure consisting of 
a large number of small peasant holdings 
alongside large commercial farms. This struc- 
ture both retarded agricultural growth and 
worsened the distribution of income in rural 
areas. 

Although the thesis of the study is true in its 
general outline, there is little that can be con- 
sidered original. The two theoretical chapters 
are essentially brief summaries of some exist- 
ing works, several of which—for example, the- 
ories of sharecropping—are hardly referred to 
in the rest of the book. Moreover, in his zeal to 
substantiate his thesis, the author exaggerates 
it almost to the point of a caricature. He often 
becomes self-contradictory in his effort to show 
that every event and policy hurt the poor. The 
claim is made that many small farmers had to 
seek outside employment (p. 119), but the book 
then asserts that the increasing employment 
opportunities after the oil boom were detrimen- 
tal to poor peasants. The author argues that the 
government's price policy hurt the peasants 
because they grew mainly grain crops (p. 135). 
Later his data show that farms with less than 2 
hectares—43 percent of all farms—produced 
only 28 percent of their wheat consumption, 
which indicates that they would have benefit- 
ted from the low price of grains (p. 137). 

Despite the author's claim to the contrary 
(p. 4), the study is based almost entirely on 
secondary sources, some of which are polit- 
ical tracts of dubious objectivity. It is surpris- 
ing that there are no references to the two 
published agricultural censuses of 1960 and 
1974, the most detailed sources of informa- 
tion on the sector. Data from these censuses 
would have significantly undermined some of 
the author's arguments. For example, the 
1974 census figures show that, contrary to the 
author's claim (pp. 126-9), small farmers 


devoted a larger share of their land to cash 
crops than did the large farmers. The data on 
the size distribution of holdings in 1960 show 
that the bimodal structure existed before the 
reform was enacted. 

The book presents neither any original 
theoretical insights nor new empirical evi- 
dence to further readers' understanding of 
the Iranian land reform. It also fails to pro- 
vide a detailed economic analysis of the re- 
form, despite its promise to do so. 


Vahid Nowshirvani, Middle East Institute, 
Columbia University 


Foreign Aid and Economic Development 
in the Middle East: Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan, by Victor Lavy and Eliezer Sheffer. 
New York: Praeger, 1991. xii + 152 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 155. Index to p. 163. $39.95. 
Arab Nationalism, Oil, and the Political 
Economy of Dependency, by Abbas Alnas- 
rawi. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1991. 
x + 207 pages. Bibl. to p. 216. Index to p. 
221. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Clement Henry Moore 


These works competently summarize pub- 
licly available information and offer comple- 
mentary perspectives. The study of Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan by Victor Lavy and Eliezer 
Sheffer examines three "'malfunctioning"' 
economies and occasionally compares them 
to the writers’ home country, Israel. Uncon- 
sciously elaborating on an orientalist tradi- 
tion developed in Montesguieu’s Lettres 
persanes, the authors ascribe many of their 
own society’s economic maladies to those of 
their neighbors, but only occasionally make 
explicit comparisons with Israel. 

All four countries suffer from overgrown 
state sectors, weak and overregulated private 
sectors, ill-advised subsidies, widespread dis- 
tortions of pricing and investment alloca- 
tions, exorbitant military expenditures, and 
general mismanagement of their respective 
economies. The study reads like a catalog of 
deviations from orthodox recipes for eco- 
nomic development advocated by the World 


Bank and most mainstream economists. Yet 
the work remains a purely descriptive hand- 
book, offering useful comparative tables but 
no explanations of any significant policy dif- 
ferences. Had Israel been included more sys- 
tematically in the study, the authors might 
have been led to explain variations, rather 
than hammer home the same message about 
macroeconomic mismanagement in the states 
under survey, based largely on their exces- 
sive military expenditures. 

Lavy and Sheffer do have a timely argu- 
ment. They carefully document the economic 
impact of the Arab oil boom, followed by the 
collapse and consequent debt crises, on the 
three countries. Aid and remittances allowed 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria to persist in eco- 
nomically unsustainable policies. The au- 
thors argue that any new aid schemes, such 
as a special development fund for the Middle 
East, should avoid past mistakes by condi- 
tioning aid to the structural adjustment of the 
respective economies. They also project each 
country's gap in foreign exchange through 
1995, on the basis of certain assumptions 
regarding debt servicing and remittances that 
need some revision—downward for Egypt, 
upward for Jordan—in the wake of the Gulf 
war. The book offers useful background ma- 
terial for current official interest in a Middle 
Eastern development bank. Any such scheme 
undoubtedly presupposes a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East to obtain the neces- 
sary international, as well as Gulf Arab, sup- 
port. Here, too, the book could have usefully 
included Israeli as well as Egyptian, Jordanian, 
and Syrian projections of foreign exchange 
gaps. 

Abbas Alnasrawi views Egypt, Jordan, and 
Syria in an Arab regional perspective. His 
theme is the dependency of the Arab world 
on oil and the "derivative dependency” of 
these three states and other poor states of the 
region on oi] wealth. Oil revenues encour- 
aged state interests that were at odds with 
Arab nationalism, which in turn had reacted 
against earlier forms of dependence. Alnas- 
rawi's book is a well-written but somewhat 
repetitive collection of essays on the theme 
of Arab dependency since Ottoman times. 
Although perhaps loftier than neoclassical 
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economic theory, dependency theory also 
fails to draw important distinctions between 
the countries surveyed. Both books agree on 
the adverse impact of the oil boom and bust 
cycle on the various Arab economies, but 
Alnasrawi does not even raise the issue of 
national policy-making, except to argue 
rather apologetically that public enterprises 
can in theory be just as efficient as private 
ones. His data, taken from official sources 
from countries with administratively biased 
pricing, are not convincing, however (p. 
180). Alnasrawi seems as forgetful of domes- 
tic politics, from his pan-Arab and moder- 
ately social democratic perspective, as the 
ostensibly apolitical (but perhaps equally 
social democratic) economists, Lavy and 
Sheffer. 

Within Alnasrawi’s paradigm, some read- 
ers still may question how dependent Saudi 
Arabia actually is on the United States and 
whether oil capital is not relevant, as well, in 
an interdependent relationship. His chapters 
on OPEC suggest that Saudi Arabia was 
manipulating oil prices at the expense of its 
fellow producers for the sake of the military 
relationship with the United States. The Gulf 
war, treated in an epilogue, strengthens Al- 
nasrawi’s case. Yet missing from this tale of 
neocolonialism is any perception of conflict- 
ing interests among oil producers, between 
those who have the reserves for the distant 
future—such as Saudi Arabia and Iraq—and 
the natural price hawks for the near term— 
such as Iran and Algeria—although the latter 
two countries’ position could change if they 
were to discover more reserves. Saudi Arabia 
may now, with the help of the United States, 
be inducing Iraq to follow its national interest 
of keeping the price of oil relatively low for 
the sake of larger market shares over a longer 
period. High prices would generate energy 
substitutes and possibly terminate the oil 
rents. The rest of the Arab world would then 
no longer suffer from ‘‘derivative dependen- 
cy," but perhaps it is better off with the 
disease than with a quick cure. 


Clement Henry Moore is professor of govern- 
ment and Middle East studies at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin. 
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Labor, Employment and Agricultural De- 
velopment in West Asia and North Africa, 
ed. by Dennis Tully. Dordrecht, The Nether- 
lands and Boston: Kluwer Academic Publish- 
ers, 1990. xiv + 214 pages. $66.00. 

Women in Arab Society: Work Patterns 
and Gender Relations in Egypt, Jordan 
and Sudan, by Seteney Shami et al. Provi- 
dence, RI: Berg Publishers; and Paris: 
UNESCO, 1990. Distrib. St. Martin's Press, 
New York. xix + 198 pages. Appends. to p. 
217. $38.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph M. Hiatt 


The 11 articles in these two books present the 
results of original research projects con- 
ducted in Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Morocco, 
Sudan, Tunisia, and Turkey. They overlap in 
content, for all the articles give attention to 
women's roles in the work force and to a 
gender-based division of labor, and there is a 
general interest in land tenure and the deploy- 
ment of people and property for subsistence 
needs. This is hardly surprising, in view of 
the cultural values relating to women and 
family honor throughout the region. Yet, as 
some of these studies disclose, there are 
additional factors influencing the work of 
both women and men. 

The collection edited by Dennis Tully is 
derived from the Project on Agricultural La- 
bor and Technological Change (ALTC) initi- 
ated by the International Center for Agricul- 
tural Research in the Dry Areas (ICARDA) in 
Aleppo, Syria. An anthology of eight case 
studies gathered by economists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists, it is a companion vol- 
ume to Labor and Rainfed Agriculture in 
West Asia and North Africa,' which reviews 
current information on agricultural labor and 
technology in that region. The case studies 
were obtained under a variety of circum- 
stances, yet they illustrate common issues for 
dry areas. 

Labor productivity is a major and recurrent 
concern. One of the Moroccan studies re- 
veals that the introduction of new technolog- 


1. Dordrecht, The Netherlands and Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1990. 


ical tools produced new jobs and brought 
more income to farmers. Local conditions 
were especially rainy and fertile in that case, 
however, and other settings were less favor- 
able for innovations in tools or crops. In 
those latter circumstances, technological in- 
troductions led to such expected outcomes as 
the loss of jobs and the creation of new jobs 
demanding specialized skills, not necessarily 
available in the work force. 

Land aridity gets expected attention for its 
effect on productivity, as do farm size and 
fragmentation. Where dry conditions prevail 
the addition of new crops seems less likely to 
succeed, and the introduction of new technol- 
ogy tends to replace rather than complement 
labor. As Tully remarks in his introduction, 
“[new technology] enhances the productivity 
of the remaining labor but makes emigration, 
off-farm labor, and part-time farming inevita- 
ble for much of the population” (p. 3). As for 
farm size, smaller dispersed holdings make 
farming with large machines difficult, and the 
gains on these farms by the introduction of 
such machinery are apparently too small to 
be worthwhile. 

The volume by Seteney Shami and her 
colleagues resulted from a meeting organized 
by the Institute of Archeology and Anthro- 
pology, Yarmuk University, in Irbid, Jordan, 
and the UNESCO Regional Working Group 
on Women's Participation in Public Life in 
the Arab States Region. UNESCO was asked 
to sponsor a cross-cultural research project, 
which would explore the impact of social and 
economic changes on women's work and on 
attitudes concerning women's position in so- 
ciety. The three resulting studies, presented 
in this volume, found several factors that 
affect women's roles in society and work. 

Studies of this region usually bear the 
assumption that men's attitudes toward fam- 
ily honor are strict, and that women engage in 
work outside the home only in situations of 
extreme need and with close supervision. 
Further, many studies assume that family 
shame will result from the decision to work. 
The cases presented here show that such 
conditions are still relevant and that women's 
status remains secondary. Indeed, Shami 
notes that in rural areas tasks that once were 


performed by men, but have since been taken 
over by women, are now regarded as less 
prestigious and valuable (p. xvii). 

Yet calculation of family subsistence needs 
also figures into the decision as to whether or 
not women will work and what they will do. 
Societal and economic change, and increased 
wealth, have in some instances opened new 
work opportunities. Shami argues, however, 
that one should not speak of ‘‘increases’’ or 
"decreases" in women's participation in 
work because of social change, rather 


women's relationship to the formal labor 
market is one of constant negotiation con- 
ditioned by relative advantage and disad- 
vantage. In the informal sphere and in 
subsistence activities, however, women 
are universally active and essential. (p. xv) 


Both of these volumes are useful for the 
original work they present. Tully's book of- 
fers a valuable source of quantitative data 
and description, and covers a wide range of 
settings from Turkey to Morocco. Shami's 
volume is noteworthy for its utilization of a 
qualitative perspective and for its sensitivity 
to questions of values and social processes. 


Joseph M. Hiatt is a consulting anthropolo- 
gist based in Washington, DC. 


Shorter Notices 


Iranian Cities: Formation and Development, by 


Masoud Kheirabadi. Austin: University of Texas . 


Press, 1991. xv -- 89 pages. Appends. to p. 106. 
Notes to p. 111. Gloss. to p. 116. Bibl. to p. 128. 
Index to p. 132. $27.50. 


The purpose of this book is to explore the 
rationale behind the physical structure and spatial 
patterns of traditional Iranian cities. In part it is a 
geographer's corrective to a tendency to view 
Middle Eastern cities from a religious perspective, 
with Islam specifically as an ''urban religion" 
defining their configuration. Although not discount- 
ing the great importance of Islam in guiding the 
characteristics of the urban landscape, Masoud 
Kheirabadi makes a point of stating that the form of 
the traditional Iranian city is a synthesis of many 
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factors, none of which—whether trade, Islam, or 
physical environment—can be singled out as the 
main determinant of the city's structure. 

Each of the major contributing factors is dis- 
cussed in its own chapter. These include ‘‘The 
Physical Environment and the City;"' "Trade, His- 
torical Events and the City;" and ‘‘Religion, So- 
ciopolitical Structures and the City;" as well as 
several appendices on qanats, the bazaar, and the 
mosque. One of the book's significant features is a 
discussion of the structure and organization of the 
bazaar and the role of Shi'i Islam specifically in 
influencing the spatial organization of Iranian 
cities, through such religious structures as imam- 
zadihs and husayniyyihs. An excellent, compre- 
hensive bibliography concludes a first-rate study, 
which will be of use in many fields of scholarship. 


Gus Thaiss, Chair, Department of Anthropology, 
York University, Toronto 


Politics, Technology and Development: Decision- 
Making in the Turkish Iron and Steel Industry, by 
Joseph S. Szyliowicz. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1991. xxii + 229 pages. Notes to p. 250. 
Bibl. to p. 262. Index to p. 267. $65.00. 


Joseph Szyliowicz endeavors to analyze why 
failure is commonplace in technology transfer 
projects. He succeeds most admirably. The focus 
of Szyliowicz's analysis is ERDEMIR,! the mas- 
sive iron and steel complex initiated by the Turkish 
government shortly after the end of World War II. 
ERDEMIR was to be the cornerstone of Turkey's 
industrialization program, one that stressed import 
substitution and self-sufficiency. 

Although the book is largely a case study of 
ERDEMIR's operations, Szyliowicz, in his first 
chapter, places ERDEMIR’s history within a broad 
theoretical context. He also links this history to 
Turkey's iron and steel industry as a whole, 
thereby demonstrating that ERDEMIR was not 
unique in its problems. 

The book poses two basic questions—what went 
wrong, and why. The answer to the first question is 
easily summarized—everything. The answer to the 
second question suggests the highly complex na- 
ture of technology transfer. The project failed to 
achieve its objectives, in part, because Western 
economists and technical advisors were grievously 
wrong in their initial assessments of the project's 
requirements. The project also failed for a number 
of behavioral and political reasons that the proj- 
ect's technical advisors either did not anticipate or 
chose to ignore. Technical skills proved far more 
difficult to transfer than anticipated. This was par- 
ticularly true at the upper levels of the technical 
hierarchy. Aid donors, anxious to get the project 
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started, were less than stringent in their demands 
for feasibility studies. The Turks, too, had little 
patience for lengthy field studies. The political 
ramifications of the project were at least as impor- 
tant as its economic potential. Szyliowicz con- 
cludes that, of all the factors leading to the failure 
of the ERDEMIR project, politics was preeminent. 

This is a serious study of the process of technol- 
ogy transfer and its inherent problems. It should be 
required reading for all those still imbued with the 
notion that economic development is merely a 
technical problem. 


Monte Palmer, Department of Political Science, 
Florida State University 


Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


The Monastery of Saint Catherine in Sinai: History 
and Guide, by Jill Kamil. Cairo: American Univer- 
sity in Cairo Press, 1991. Distrib. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. xiii + 99 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $12.00 paper. Provides a geographical and 
historical overview of the Sinai desert, a history of 
Saint Catherine's monastery from its founding to 
the present, a description of the monastery, as well 
as logistical details concerning travel to the site and 
accommodations. Includes maps and photographs. 
(DAM) 

A Pinch of Salt: Classic Afghan Cookery, by Rahima 
Amini. London: Quartet Books, 1991. xviii + 275 
pages. Index. £14.95. Includes breads, soups, pas- 
tas, stuffed foods, stews, fish, kebabs, rice, vege- 
tables, relishes and pickles, salads, desserts, jams, 
and tea and beverages. The text is written for the 
beginning or experienced cook. A useful index 
allows the reader to locate food either by its 
Afghani or English name. Preparation times are 
given for each recipe. (JAB) 

State of the World, 1991: A Worldwatch Institute 
Report on Progress Toward a Sustainable Society. 
New York and London: W.W. Norton, 1991. xvii 
+ 254 pages. Notes. Index. $19.95 cloth. $10.95 
paper. This annual report addresses a variety of 
topics, including ‘‘The New World Order," ‘‘As- 
sessing the Military’s War on the Environment," 


i 
Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Jody A. 
Boudreault, Elisa F. Coghlan, Knut Gólz, Jenifer L. 
Moors, Debbie A. Mukamal, Holly Rietman, and 
Charlotte Weber. 


“Asking How Much Is Enough,” and ‘‘Reshaping 
the Global Economy.’’ (SG) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


An Annotated Partial Bibliography of Contempo- 
rary Middle Eastern and North African Poetry, 
Prose, Drama, and Folktales, by Jean-Louise N. 
Thacher. Austin: Center for Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies, University of Texas, 1991. 4th ed. 95 pages. 
Index. n.p. paper. This annotated, abridged bibli- 
ography of Middle Eastern literature from Afghan- 
istan to Morocco, with Turkey excepted, is written 
for use as a pre-collegiate teachers’ supplement. A 
useful guide to anthologies, poetry, novels, plays, 
short stories, and biographies. (JAB) 

Cahiers bibliographiques—Yemen: trente années 
d'édition sur le Yemen contemporain, by Franck 
Mermier. Cairo: CEDEJ, 1989. ii + 244 pages. 
Index. Refs. n.p. paper. Contains 1,317 citations of 
books, articles, and unpublished works; citations 
are grouped by subject. Addresses society, history, 
geography, law, economy, language, literature, 
and the media. Each citation, in French and Ara- 
bic, provides title, publisher, city of publication, 
and year, as applicable. (SG) 

Guides to Library of Congress Subject Headings and 
Classifications on Peace and International Conflict 
Resolution. Washington, DC: United States Insti- 
tute of Peace, 1990. vii -- 488 pages. Append. 
Index. $30.00 paper. Chapters address ‘‘Topics 
and Events," “Place Names," and “Wars and 
Other Conflicts.” The bulk of the guide is devoted 
to classification schedules, according to Library of 
Congress call numbers. (SG) 

Introductory Guide to Middle Eastern and Islamic 
Bibliography, ed. by Paul Auchterlonie. Oxford, 
UK: Middle East Libraries Committee, 1990. v + 
84 pages. Append. Index. £9.50 paper. Contains 
350 annotated citations of works in Middle Eastern 
and European languages. Materials surveyed in- 
clude bibliographies, reference works, periodicals, 
manuscripts, theses, encyclopedias, and biograph- 
ical dictionaries. (SG) 

Western Language Literature on Pre-Islamic Cen- 
tral Arabia: An Annotated Bibliography, by Ste- 
phen D. Ricks. Denver, CO: American Institute of 
Islamic Studies, 1991. Bibliographic Series no. 10. 
vi + 163 pages. Indices. n.p. paper. The 264 
annotated citations are grouped into four chapters 
that review general reference works, history and 
geography, religious institutions, and social and 
political institutions. Access is by author and title 
indices. (SG) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Kulturkrise und konservative Erneuerung: Muham- 
mad Kurd ‘Al (1876-1953) und das geistige Leben 


in Damaskus zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts, by 
Rainer Hermann. Frankfurt, Germany: Peter 
Lang, 1990. viii + 337 pages. Bibl. Index. n.p. 
paper. Examines the reaction of the Arab world to 
growing European influence, through a study of 
Muhammad Kurd Ali's life and work in Damascus. 
Discusses the education of tbe Syrian publisher 
and reformer; analyzes Kurd Ali's influence on his 
contemporaries. (KG) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Muscat—Sultanat Oman: Geographische Skizze 
einer einmaligen arabischen Stadt, by Fred Scholz. 
Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 1990. xviii + 459 
pages + photos + maps. Appends. Bibl. DM48.00 
paper. Studies the history of Muscat as a coastal 
settlement in the 16th century, a commercial and 
naval center in the 17th through 19th centuries, and 
Oman's capital. Includes extensive tables and 
maps. (KG) 

Piri Reis—Kitab-i Bahriye, vol. 2. Istanbul: Histor- 
ical Research Foundation, 1988. 903 pages + maps. 
n.p. Reproduces the 16th-century text in Ottoman 
script, with Turkish-language transliteration and 
translation into Modern Turkish and English. This 
second volume describes the eastern Adriatic 
shore, the Gulf of Corinth, and islands in the 
Aegean. (SG) 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Middle Eastern Lives: The Practice of Biography 
and Self-Narrative, ed. by Martin Kramer. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1991. viii 
167 pages. Notes. Contribs. Index. $19.95. A col- 
lection of eight essays, based on papers presented 
at a 1987 conference at Tel Aviv University. The 
essays include ‘‘First-Person Narrative in the Mid- 
dle East” by Bernard Lewis, ''Traditional Islamic 
Learning and Ideas of the Person in the Twentieth 
Century” by Dale F. Eickelman, '" Autobiography 
and Biography in the Middle East: A Plea for 
Psychopolitical Studies” by Marvin Zonis, ''Biog- 
raphy and Psychohistory" by Elie Kedourie, “A 
Response to Critics of a Psychobiography" by 
Vamik D. Volkan and Norman Itzkowitz, ‘‘History 
versus Biography” by Shabtai Teveth, ‘‘The Bio- 
graphical Element in Political History’’ by Uriel 
Dann, and “A Sampler of Biography and Self- 
Narrative" by Martin Kramer. (SG) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Saudi Arabia Unveiled, by Douglas Graham. Dubu- 
que, IA: Kendall Hunt Publishing, 1991. 168 pages. 
Notes. Append. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. Discusses 
the contemporary government and culture of Saudi 
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Arabia. Chapters address such topics as politics, 
security, religion, society, women, industry, and 
water. The book is based on the author's prior 
experience as a reporter for the Saudi-based Arab 
News. (JAB) 


AFGHANISTAN AND IRAN 


Afghan Caravan, ed. by Safia Shah. London: Oc- 
tagon Press, 1990. Distrib. ISHK Book Service, 
Los Altos, CA. vii + 336 pages. n.p. paper. A 
melange of narratives, proverbs, essays, stories, 
and poetry concerning Afghanistan. (JLM) 
Beyond Endurance, by D. Zaman Zadeh. Montreal, 
Canada: Promotion Institute, 1990. Distrib. Iran- 
books, Bethesda, MD. 136 pages + 165 pages in 
Persian. $9.00 paper. A novel that describes an 
Iranian surgeon's encounter with the pasdaran 
(revolutionary guards) who come to his village one 
year after the 1979 revolution. (CW) 

Iranian Jewry During the Afghan Invasion: The 
Kitab-i Sar Guzasht-i Kashan of Babar ibn Farhad, 
by Vera Basch Moreen. Stuttgart, Germany: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1990. vii + 178 pages. Bibl. Indi- 
ces. DM98.00 paper. An annotated edition and 
translation of a Judaeo-Persian chronicle, which 
describes a Jewish community’s conversion to 
Islam in 18th-century Iran. The study includes an 
introduction as well as Judaeo-Persian and Persian- 
language versions of the text. (CW) : 
Post-Khomeini Iran and the New Gulf War, by 
Miron Rezun. Quebec, Canada: Centre Québécois 
de Relations Internationales, 1991. vii + 34 pages. 
C$12.00 paper. Treats briefly several of Iran's 
political concerns, including the domestic political 
situation following Khomeini's death, as well as 
relations with Canada, Iraq, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the former Soviet Union. 
The text is presented in both English and French. 
(EFC) 


IRAQ 


The Baghdad Connection, by Maurice M. Saw- 
dayee. n.p., n.d. 182 pages. Notes. Abbrevs. Ap- 
pend. Bibl. n.p. paper. Discusses the effects of 
social and economic change on religious and ethnic 
minorities within the Ottoman Empire and later 
Middle Eastern states, through an analysis of the 
Baghdadi Jewish community's system of education 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The author 
argues that pan-Arab and Zionist ideologies cre- 
ated tensions in the region and eventually contrib- 
uted to the dissolution of the Jewish community of 
Baghdad. (DAM) 

The Islamic Movement of Iraq, 1958-1980, by Rob- 
ert Soeterik. Amsterdam: Middle East Research 
Associates, 1991. Occasional Paper no. 12. 28 
pages. Bibl. $8.00 paper. 
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ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Critical Essays on Israeli Society, Politics, and Cul- 
ture: Books on Israel, vol. 2, ed. by Ian S. Lustick 
and Barry Rubin. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1991. xi + 205 pages. Contribs. $10.95 
paper. A series of review articles, grouped in three 
parts: ''History and Politics; “Society, Culture, 
and Religion;’’ and ‘‘Foreign Relations.” Includes 
reviews of works by Benny Morris, Avi Shlaim, 
Yosef Gorny, Yehoshafat Harkabi, A.B. Yeho- 
shua, Amos Oz, Myron Aronoff, Ian Lustick, Elia 
Zureik, and Fouad Moughrabi. (SG) 

New Perspectives on Israeli History: The Early 
Years of the State, ed. by Laurence J. Silberstein. 
New York and London: New York University 
Press, 1991. xi + 281 pages. Contribs. Index. 
$40.00 cloth. $20.00 paper. A collection of 14 
articles, based on a conference held at Lehigh 
University. Includes ‘‘The Origins of the Palestin- 
ian Refugee Problem" by Benny Morris, “Early 
State Policy Towards the Arab Population, 1948— 
1955" by Don Peretz, "At Half-Mast—Myths, 
Symbols and Rituals of the Emerging State: A 
Personal Testimony of an ‘Israeli Arab’ " by An- 
ton Shammas, “‘Israel’s Global Foreign Policy, 
1948-1956” by Uri Bialer, and *'Zionist-Arab Di- 
plomacy: Patterns and Ambiguities on the Eve of 
Statehood" by Neil Caplan. (SG) 


KURDS AND KURDISTAN 


Les Kurdes et le Kurdistan: bibliographie critique, 
1977-1986, ed. by Joyce Blau. Paris: Institut 
Frangais de Recherche en Iran, 1989. Distrib. 
Peeters, Leuven, Belgium. xvi + 147 pages. Indi- 
ces. Contents. n.p. paper. Contains annotated ci- 
tations of books and articles. The citations were 
originally published in Abstracta Iranica, vols. 
1-10. Access is by author, subject, or year of 
citation in Abstracta Iranica. (SG) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


Before Their Diaspora: A Photographic History of 
the Palestinians, 1876-1948, by Walid Khalidi. 
Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
1991. 351 pages. Notes. Credits. $49.00 cloth. 
$29.00 paper. A second edition of a book originally 
published in 1984 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 40, no. 
1 (1986). It was commended as ‘‘a good resource 
for anthropologists, social historians, sociologists 
and political scientists’? and was recommended to 
“the layman and the humanist” as well. (SG) 

Palestine: A Photographic Journey, by George 
Baramki Azar. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1991. xxvi + 125 pages. Contribs. $49.95 
cloth. $24.95 paper. A photographic account of 
Palestine, focusing mainly on the intifada. The 


color photographs are grouped thematically in such 
chapters as ‘‘Seizures and Demolitions,” ‘‘Sunday 
in Bayt Sahur,” and ‘‘The Funeral of Khadr Mu- 
hammad Hamidah.” An introduction by Ann 
Mosely Lesch provides a written commentary on 
the history and organization of the uprising. (HR) 
The Palestinians in Lebanon: Contradictions of 
State-Formation in Exile, by Michiel Beker and 
Roemer van Oordt. Amsterdam: Middle East Re- 
search Associates, 1991. Occasional Paper no. 10. 
20 pages. Bibl. $8.00 paper. 

A Season of Stones: Living in a Palestinian Village, 
by Helen Winternitz. New York: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 199]. xiv -- 303 pages. Gloss. $21.95. Re- 
counts the author's experiences living in a West 
Bank Palestinian village during the intifada, with 
stories that chronicle a year in the lives of the 
villagers and the changes brought about by events 
in the occupied territories. (HR) 


SYRIA 


Offentliche und private Landwirtschaft in Syrien: 
Eine wirtschafts und sozialgeographische Untersu- 
chung im Nordwestein und Nordosten des Landes, 
by Hans Hopfinger. Erlangen, Germany: Fränk- 
ische Geographische Gesellschaft, 1991. Erlanger 
Geographische Arbeiten, Sonderband 19. 348 
pages. Bibl. DM92.00 paper. Elaborates a ‘‘con- 
structive critique” of the present Syrian agricul- 
tural system. Discusses the ideological framework 
of government attitudes toward Syrian agriculture; 
studies both small farms and state-owned large- 
scale enterprises. (KG) 

Syria Unmasked: The Suppression of Human Rights 
by the Asad Regime. New Haven, CT and London: 
Yale University Press, 1991. xx -- 213 pages. 
Appends. Notes. Bibl. Index. $25.00. A Human 
Rights Watch report based largely on confidential 
interviews with Syrians. The ten chapters include 
“The Great Repression, 1976 to 1982; “The Se- 
curity Services, or Mukhabarat;" ‘‘Prisons and 
Torture;" ''Minorities;" ''Censorship, Culture, 
and the Media;’’ and “Foreign Relations and the 
Human Rights Connection.” Eight appendices in- 
clude Amnesty International's description of forms 
of torture utilized in Syria; lists of imprisoned 
professionals, long-term political prisoners, and 
cases of abduction; and brief overviews of alleged 
Syrian involvement in foreign assassinations in 
Europe and the Middle East, and in the drug trade 
in Lebanon. (JLM) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


America Entangled: The Persian Gulf Crisis and Its 
Consequences, ed. by Ted Galen Carpenter. Wash- 
ington, DC: Cato Institute, 1991. 116 pages. Con- 
tribs. $8.95 paper. A collection of 15 essays, in four 


parts: ‘‘The Context: President Bush's New World 
Order," ‘‘A War for Oil?” “Long-Term Problems 
in the Middle East," and ''America's Unfinished 
Agenda." Chapters include ''The Persian Gulf 
Crisis and the ‘New’ World Order'' by Christopher 
Layne, ‘‘Washington’s Collective Security Fa- 
cade" by Ted Galen Carpenter, ‘‘The Myth of 
Saddam’s Oil Stranglehold” by David R. Hender- 
son, ‘‘Washington’s Interventionist Record in the 
Middle East” by Sheldon Richman, ''The Need to 
Keep Regional Powers in Check" by Gerald F. 
Seib, and ‘‘The Hijacking of Post-Cold War Amer- 
ican Security Interests" by Rosemary Fiscarelli. 
(SG) 

Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the 
Prospects, by Francis P. Hyland. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1991. xi -- 248 pages. Appends. 
Bibl. Index. $34.95 paper. Offers a short history of 
Armenia and a discussion of alleged Ottoman cul- 
pability for the 1915 massacres of Armenians. 
Presents chapters on the Armenian Secret Army 
for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA); Hagop 
Hagopian, founder of the ASALA; the Justice 
Commandos of the Armenian Genocide (later, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Army); and the New Ar- 
menian Resistance, among others. Extensive ta- 
bles identify the geographical distribution of 
Armenian attacks, persons and facilities hit, and 
weapons used. (JAB) 

Droits de l'homme conflictuels entre l'Occident et 
l'Islam, by Sami Aldeeb Abu-Sahlieh. Louvain-la- 
Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de Recher- 
ches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 1991. 
Cah. 88. 34 pages. n.p. paper. Examines the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Declaration of the Rights of Man" and 
recent events involving Arab and Islamic nations; 
indicts the United States and European powers for 
selective enforcement of human rights and manip- 
ulation of the United Nations to achieve their own 
political and economic ends. Concludes with pro- 
posals for greater respect of human rights. (EFC) 
European Security Policy after the Revolutions of 
1989, ed. by Jeffrey Simon. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Defense University Press, 1991. xvi + 640 
pages. Index. n.p. paper. 

Golfe et Moyen Orient: les conflits, by Bassma 
Kodmani-Darwish and May Chartouni-Dubarry. 
Paris: Institut Frangais des Relations Internation- 
ales, 1991. Distrib. Dunod, Montrouge, France. 
154 pages. Append. Bibl. FF80.00 paper. Exam- 
ines the Gulf war with particular attention to the 
history of the conflict and the interests and strate- 
gies of the regional states and superpowers. (HR) 
Governments-in-Exile in Contemporary World Pol- 
itics, ed. by Yossi Shain. New York and London: 
Routledge, 1991. vii -- 260 pages. Index. Contribs. 
$45.00 cloth. $15.95 paper. A collection of essays 
based on a 1988 conference held at Yale Univer- 
sity. Includes ‘‘Governments-in-Exile and the Age 
of Democratic Transitions” and ‘‘Governments-in- 
Exile and International Legitimation” by Yossi 
Shain, *'State and Government in Palestinian Po- 
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litical Thought: 1918-1990" by Muhammad Mus- 
lih, "Afghanistan: Political Exiles in Search of a 
State" by Barnett R. Rubin, and ‘‘Governments- 
in-Exile: Notes Toward a Theory of Formation and 
Operation" by Michael Reisman. (SG) 

The Green Crescent under the Red Star: Enver 
Pasha in Soviet Russia, 1919-1922, by Yamuchi 
Masayuki. Tokyo: Institute for the Study of Lan- 
guages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 1991. 395 
pages. Appends. Bibl. n.p. paper. Presents previ- 
ously unpublished materials concerning the activi- 
ties of Young Turk emigrés after 1918. The book's 
text is in English; the documents are presented in 
Turkish. (DAM) 

International Law and Foreign Policy, ed. by Avi 
Beker. Jerusalem: Israel Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1991. 71 pages. $7.00 paper. 

Iran, Israel, and the United States, by Henry Pa- 
olucci. Whitestone, NY: Griffon House Publica- 
tions, 1991. xix + 404 pages. Index. $39.95 cloth. 
$29.95 paper. 

Islam and Politics, by John L. Esposito. Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1991. 3rd ed. xx + 
335 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $15.95 paper. A: 
revised edition of a work originally published in 
1984. Chapters five and six, Contemporary Poli- 
tics" and ‘‘Issues and Prospects,” include updated 
country case studies for Egypt, Iran, Lebanon, 
Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Sudan. (SG) 
Der Islamische Orient: Grundlagen zur Länder- 
kunde eines Kulturraumes, by Eckart Ehlers et al. 
Cologne, Germany: Diesterweg, 1990. xv + 417 
pages. Bibl. Index. DM48.00. Chapters study ‘“The 
Historical Significance of Islam,” ‘‘Natural Space," 
“Cultural Space," ‘‘Oil and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the Region," and “The Structures of 
Society." (KG) 

The Jews of Arab Lands in Modern Times, by 
Norman A. Stillman. Philadelphia, PA: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1991. xxviii -- 604 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $39.95. A sequel to the author's The Jews of 
Arab Lands (1979). Part one examines the history 
of North African and Middle Eastern Jewish com- 
munities in the 19th and 20th centuries. The author 
discusses the effects and extent of European en- 
croachment; the influence of Zionism, anti-Semit- 
ism, and nationalist ideologies; and the impact of 
World War II. This section concludes by describ- 
ing the emigration of various Jewish communities 
to Israel. The second and larger section contains 
over 100 documents translated from Arabic, He- 
brew, and European languages. (DAM) 

Middle East Contemporary Survey, vol. 13: 1989. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991. xxxviii + 737 
pages. Index. $89.95. This annual publication of 
the Dayan Center for Middle Eastern and African 
Studies, Tel Aviv University, is in two parts. Part 
one, ‘‘Current Issues,” includes ‘‘The Middle East 
Peace Process” by Mordechai Gazit, ‘‘Armed Op- 
erations” by Eyal Zisser, ‘‘Inter-Arab Relations" 
by Bruce Maddy-Weitzman, and ‘‘Middle East Oil 
Developments, 1989" by David Rachovich and 
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Gad Gilbar. Part two contains individual country 
studies of Iran, Israel, Turkey, and the Arab states. 
(SG) 

The Middle East Postwar Environment, by Walid 
Khalidi. Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine 
Studies, 1991. 48 pages. Notes. $3.95 paper. Ex- 
amines the psychological effects of the 1991 Gulf 
war and their ramifications for the politics and 
security of the region, and for the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict. Concludes with a discussion of US 
initiatives following the war. (EFC) 

Needless Deaths in the Gulf War: Civilian Casualties 
During the Air Campaign and Violations of the Laws 
of War. New York and Washington, DC: Human 
Rights Watch, 1991. A Middle East Watch Report. 
xvi + 402 pages. n.p. paper. Examines civilian 
casualties during the Gulf war and violations of 
international laws governing armed conflict. Con- 
centrates on the allied bombing campaign against 
Iraq and Iraqi missile strikes against Bahrain, Is- 
rael, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia. (CW) 

Political Transition in South Asia: Regional Cooper- 
ation, Ethnic Conflict, Political Participation, ed. by 
Dagmar Bernstorff and Dieter Braun. Stuttgart, 
Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1991. xvi + 168 
pages. Contribs. Bibl. Index. DM42.00 paper. A 
collection of nine essays that examines South 
Asian regionalism, ethnic relations, and political 
participation. Includes ‘‘Domestic Political Con- 
straints to South Asian Regionalism;’’ ‘‘The Polit- 
ical and Security Aspects of Intra-Regional Coope- 
ration: ASEAN and SAARC;" “Ethnic Relations 
under Stress: Punjabis, Pashtuns, and Afghan Ref- 
ugees;" and ‘‘The Patterns of Electoral Participa- 
tion in South Asia." Tables accompany the text. 
(EFC) 

Radical Islam: Medieval Theology and Modern Pol- 
itics, by Emmanuel Sivan. New Haven, CT and 
London: Yale University Press, 1990. xi + 210 
pages. Notes. $27.50 cloth. $11.95 paper. A revised 
edition of a book originally published in 1985. 
Includes a new chapter, ‘‘In the Shadow of 
Khomeini.” (SG) 

SDI and the Alternatives, by Simon P. Worden. 
Washington, DC: National Defense University 
Press, 1991. xi + 259 pages. Notes. Index. n.p. 
paper. 

Tribes and State Formation in the Middle East, ed. 
by Philip S. Khoury and Joseph Kostiner. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1990. xv + 351 
pages. Gloss. Contribs. Bibl. Index. $45.00 cloth. 
$14.95 paper. A collection of essays originally 
presented at a 1987 conference held in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Includes ‘‘Tribes and State Forma- 
tion in Islamic History” by Ira Lapidus, ‘‘Anthro- 
pologists, Historians, and Tribespeople on Tribe 
and State Formation in the Middle East” by Rich- 
ard Tapper, ‘‘Anthropological Theories of Tribe 
and State Formation in the Middle East: Ideology 
and the Semiotics of Power" by Steven Caton, 
“Imams and Tribes: The Writing and Acting of 
History in Upper Yemen” by Paul Dresch, ‘Tribe 


and State: Libyan Anomalies” by Lisa Anderson, 
and '"Tribes and States in Islamic History" by 
Albert Hourani. (SG) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


A Documentary History of the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
ed. by Charles Geddes. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1991. xvii + 461 pages. Bibl. Index. $55.00. 
A collection of 49 European, US, international, 
Arab, and Zionist/Israeli documents that cover the 
period 1882-1990. Each document is preceded by 
an editor's comment. A short chronology and list 
of suggested readings are also included. (SG) 

The Israeli-Palestinian Conflict: A Documentary 
Record, ed. by Yehuda Lukacs. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 
xviii + 549 pages. Notes. $74.50 cloth. $24.95 
paper. À revised edition of a work originally pub- 
lished as Documents on the Israeli-Palestinian 
Conflict, 1967-1983 by Cambridge University Press 
in 1984. Includes 29 ‘‘International Documents and 
Joint Declarations,” 39 “US Documents," 31 “Is- 
raeli Documents," 42 “Palestinian Documents," 
and 39 “Arab Documents" as well as documents 
addressing ‘‘Sadat’s Visit and the Autonomy Ne- 
gotiations”’ and ‘‘Platforms of Israeli Parties Rep- 
resented in the Knesset.” (SG) 

A Survey of Palestine. Washington, DC: Institute 
for Palestine Studies, 1991. vol. 1. vi + 534 pages. 
vol. 2. v + pages 535-1,139. Appends. Gloss. 
Index. Supplement to Survey of Palestine. 153 
pages. $49.85 cloth (set). $29.95 paper (set). A 
reprint of the survey prepared for the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry in 1945-46. The 
supplement was prepared for the use of UNSCOP 
(United Nations Special Committee on Palestine) 
in 1947. The work, in 26 chapters, addresses immi- 
gration, land, agriculture, trade and industry, labor 
and wages, concessions and mining, and commu- 
nications. (SG) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


A History of the Crusades, vol. 6: The Impact of the 
Crusades on Europe, ed. by Harry W. Hazard and 
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Editor's Note 


Tus is my last issue as editor of the Middle East Journal. After five years at 
the Middle East Institute, most recently as the Journal's editor, I have decided to 
move on to other endeavors. I will, however, retain my close interest in Middle 
Eastern affairs and, as a member of the Board of Governors, I will continue my 
association with MEI. 

I am pleased that I will be turning over the editorship to Eric Hooglund, a 
well-known scholar and author who has also had previous editorial experience. I 
am confident that, under his leadership, the Journal’s unique role in the field of 
Middle East scholarship and commentary will be enhanced. 

The new editor will have the good fortune to work with extremely able 
Journal staff members to whom I owe great gratitude—managing editor Robin 
Surratt, book review editor Steven Glazer, and editorial assistant Catherine 
Grosso—and with volunteers Joan Kontos and Nancy Wood, who have provided 
valuable editorial skills. I also want to express my appreciation for the strong 
support I have received from Ambassador Robert Keeley, president of the Middle 
East Institute. 

This issue focuses primarily on Iran, a country that is experiencing renewed 
prominence in the aftermath of the Gulf War, the break up of the Soviet Union, 
and the Iranian parliamentary elections earlier this year. In our lead article, R.K. 
Ramazani, a veteran observer of Iranian foreign policy, assesses that country's 
external relations in the post-Khomeini era. He believes that the previous central 
tenet of the Islamic republic's foreign policy—‘‘Neither East nor West"—is being 
overshadowed by a new tenet—‘‘Both North and South"— with Iran now 
concentrating much of its attention on its relationships in the Persian Gulf area 
and in the newly independent countries in Transcaucasia and Central Asia. 
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Jahangir Amuzegar, in the second article, argues that Iran's economic 
performance during the last years of the shah's rule was not as poor as many have 
suggested. He believes that the economic record of the revolutionary govern- 
ments of Ayatollah Rouhollah Khomeini and of President Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani and Ayatollah Ali Khamenei have been mixed, but that there is hope 
for improvement because of recent pragmatic policy initiatives. 

In the third article, Haggay Ram examines the Friday sermons delivered in 
Tehran during the first decade after the Iranian Revolution. In the sermons, the 
clerics who supported Ayatollah Khomeini invoked the statements and actions of 
the Prophet Muhammad and Imam Ali at the advent of Islam to attack the 
regime's opponents—first, the residual royalists and, later, such groups as the 
Mojahedin-e Khalq. By analyzing these sermons, Ram offers new insights into the 
evolving attitudes of the ruling ulama toward the opposition. 

In the next article, M.G. Majd challenges the view that land reform in Iran, 
launched 30 years ago this year, caused mass dispossession, rural unemployment, 
and proletarization of the peasantry, and contributed directly to the revolution of 
1979. He contends, on the contrary, that Iranian land reform did not cause peasant 
dispossession and impoverishment and was ‘‘a huge success" in terms of 
agricultural growth and productivity. 

The final article analyzes the factors that contributed to the unification of 
Yemen in May 1990. Charles Dunbar, who was the US ambassador in Sanaa at the 
time, explains the combination of factors—including reduced Soviet support for 
the Marxist regime in South Yemen and reduced opposition to merger by tribal 
chiefs in North Yemen—that caused the leaders of the two countries to conclude 
that their interests would be best served by establishing a single republic of 
Yemen. 

All of the previous issues of the Journal under my editorship have benefited 
from help received from interns. This issue is no exception. I very much 
appreciate the assistance provided by Laura Abrahams, Brown University, Class 
of 1994; Jody A. Boudreault, George Washington University, B.A., 1991; Elisa F. 
Coghlan, George Washington University, B.A., 1992; Rebecca B. Mayer, Yale 
University, Class of 1993; Debbie A. Mukamal, University of California, Berke- 
ley, B.A., 1991; Jenifer L. Moors, Georgetown University, B.A., 1992; Holly 
Rietman, American University, B.A., 1992; and Charlotte Weber, Pennsylvania 
State University, B.A., 1991. 


Christopher Van Hollen 


IRAN'S FOREIGN POLICY: BOTH 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


R. K. Ramazani 


Ay unprecedented confluence of landmark changes in the structures of 
power both within and outside Iran is beginning to reshape the foreign policy of 
revolutionary Iran. Internally, the death of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini in June 
1989 and the rise of the dual leadership of Ayatollah Ali Khamenei and President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani and, externally, the 1991 Gulf War, the end of the 
Cold War, and the disintegration of the Soviet Union are gradually, but surely, 
turning the doctrines and the practices of Iranian foreign policy on their heads. 
The central tenet of Iranian foreign policy of the Khomeini era, ‘‘Neither East, 
nor West," is being increasingly overshadowed in the theory and practice of 
Iranian foreign policy by a new tenet that may be called ‘‘Both North and South.” 

The scholarly and policy communities have so far overlooked this important 
development. The reason, however, is not difficult to ascertain. Both Washington 
and Tehran have a fixation on highly controversial issues. The Bush administra- 
tion insists that Iran is developing weapons of mass destruction, is still sponsoring 
terrorism, remains the chief opponent of the Arab-Israeli peace process, and 
continues to be guilty of human rights violations. The Rafsanjani administration, 
on the other hand, contends that Washington continues to be hostile to revolu- 
tionary Iran, that it is aspiring to world domination, conspiring to prevent Iran 
from achieving its legitimate security and economic objectives in the newly 
independent Muslim republics of the former Soviet Union, and that it is waging a 
deliberate propaganda campaign against Iran in the name of protecting human 
rights and the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 


ay 

R. K. Ramazani is Harry F. Byrd Professor and the director of the Gulf Cooperation Council Studies 
Project at the University of Virginia, where he will be returning to the Chair of the Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Government and Foreign Affairs in autumn 1992. This article draws on his research for 
a book, a sequel to his previous volumes on the foreign policy of Iran since 1500. 
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These issues are important, but obsessions with: them are not helpful to a 
dispassionate understanding of Iran's emerging interests, goals, and strategies in 
the North—that is in Transcaucasia and Central Asia—and in the South—the 
Persian Gulf. Both Tehran and Washington consider the Gulf ‘‘vital’’ to their 
interests. Transcaucasia and Central Asia are also vital to Iranian interests and of 
increased importance to the United States since the breakup of the Soviet Union. 
This article outlines Iran's emerging foreign policy within a North-South frame- 
work in the hope that this analysis will be suggestive to other scholars and useful 
to policy communities in both countries. 


SECURING THE PERSIAN GULF 


Iran's long-term goal in the Persian Gulf is regional security maintained by 

. the littoral powers. Its short-term goals are twofold: containment of Iraq and 

reconciliation with the states of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC). Three broad 

developments underpin the foreign policy of the Rafsanjani administration in 
general and its Gulf policy in particular. 

First, the dual leadership of Khamenei and Rafsanjani has been accompanied 
by a subtle, but significant, change in Iran's structure of power and ideology. 
Contrary to the view that their leadership represents an imprecise split between 
“the secular president and spiritual ‘leader of the revolution’,’’! the two leaders 
are committed to the basic premise of ‘‘the rule of the jurisprudent"' (velayat-e 
faqih), which is enshrined in the Iranian constitution. As contrasted with the 
charismatic leadership of the late Ayatollah Khomeini—the sole and supreme 
arbiter of Iranian affairs—the Khamenei-Rafsanjani leadership represents a dua] 
power structure at the helm, similar to the drivers of a tandem bicycle, daw 
charkheh-ye daw nafareh, to use an Iranian metaphor. Although Rafsanjani is 
most often in the driver's seat, he always consults Khamenei when making 
important domestic and foreign policy decisions. 

As pragmatic realists, Rafsanjani and Khamenei are consolidators of power at 
home and balancers of power abroad. A fundamental precept of Iran's foreign 
policy today, in the words of Rafsanjani, is ‘‘respect for territorial integrity as well 
as social and religious values of other peoples.'? In the context of the Persian Gulf 
region, this means, he says, ‘‘We do not want to become the policeman,” and, 
he adds further, Iran should not humiliate or intimidate its neighbors or make 
them feel insecure. Instead, he urges, ‘“We should all cooperate to build our 
region. The Persian Gulf area should become like an area around a home, like a 


n 
1. See, for example, Economist (London), December 9, 1989, p. 42. 
2. Washington Post, November 2, 1991. 
3. For the text of Rafsanjani’s speech, along with introductory comments by this author, see 
Middle East Journal 44, no. 3 (Summer 1990), pp. 458—66. 
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common farmland.’’4 Iran's actual relations with the Gulf states, discussed below, 
should indicate the real nature of its deeds as opposed to its words. 

Social and economic reconstruction and development are high priorities of 
the dual leadership. Critical of Iran's economic performance since the 1979 
revolution, Rafsanjani promised an ‘‘economic boom"' in his 1989 presidential 
campaign—declaring that ''dams cannot be built by slogans alone’’—and 
launched an unprecedented five-year economic plan. According to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), Iran's gross domestic product growth of 10.5 
percent for 1990-91 exceeded the projected 8.4 percent average for the five-year 
plan,5 and Rafsanjani claims that his administration reduced government's direct 
intervention in the economy and increased the nation's economic productivity. 
Despite this, however, the four elements driving Iran's economic and social 
malaise—high unemployment, staggering prices, rampant inflation, and pervasive 
corruption—outpace, so far, the administration's social and economic achieve- 
ments. These economic hardships are spawning political dissatisfaction, mani- 
fested by street demonstrations, strikes, and arson. 

The backbone of the Iranian economy is its Persian Gulf oil, which will 
remain Iran's main foreign exchange earner for the foreseeable future. Iran is 
easing its hawkish oil-price policy, while aiming at expanding ambitiously its 
production capacity to at least 4.5 million barrels a day (b/d) by March 1993 and 
even more in the future.5 This new oil policy—which is funded substantially by the 
government and is open to participation by foreign companies—drives Iran's new 
determination to seek greater accommodation with Saudi Arabia and other GCC 
states, within and outside the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), and to create stability in oil markets through a dialogue between 
producers and consumers. It also reflects what Oil Minister Gholam Reza 
Aqazadeh calls the ‘‘new realism" in world markets. This new realism in 
economics, as in domestic politics and foreign policy, results from the emphasis 
of the dual leadership on reasons of state as opposed to on a chiliastic ideological 
crusade. The export of the revolution by coercive means is being largely replaced 
by the projection of an Irano-Islamic role model by peaceful means. 

Rafsanjani's grip on the levers of power includes all major civilian institu- 
tions, including the presidency, vice presidency, the cabinet, the National 
Security Council, the Assembly of Experts, the Council of Guardians, and the 
Majlis. His control of the motley security forces, including the freelance commit- 
tees (komiteh), the gendarmerie, and the police—all under the new organizational 
heading *'Security Force” (Niru-ye entezami)'—and of the armed forces and the 
Revolutionary Guards—under a new single General Staff (setad-e koll-e niruha-ye 
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4. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report-Near East and South Asia (FBIS- 
NES), March 12, 1991, p. 43. 
5. See Middle East Economic Digest (MEED), November 15, 1991, pp. 4-6. 
6. Ibid., October 18, 1991, pp. 7 and 21. 
7. FBIS-NES, June 21, 1990, pp. 42-3. 
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mosallah)—are also important for rebuilding Iran's military strength,® greatly 
diminished by nearly eight years of war with Iraq, skirmishes with the US Navy 
in 1987-88, and years of Western-imposed arms embargoes. Only Iran has been 
subjected to Iraqi chemical weapons attacks, and—as compared with Israel and 
Saudi Arabia—it has been hardest hit by Iraqi missiles. The threat to Iran from 
Iraqdi weapons of mass destruction remains in spite of UN inspection efforts. 
According to Robert Gates, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, without 
effective UN sanctions, Iraq's nuclear weapons-related equipment will remain 
hidden, as will some chemical and biological weapons. Iraq also could restore its 
conventional military arsenals to pre-Gulf War levels in three-to-five years, and 
“long before then, Iraq's forces could be strong enough to threaten its neigh- 
bors.’’? As a deterrent, Iran is determined to redress the military imbalance with 
Iraq. For the moment, Iran's enhancement of its military strength does not 
involve nuclear weapons production. The officials of both the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the US government have concluded that so far ‘‘we 
have to admit there's no smoking gun in the way of [nuclear] weapons intent” to 
be found in Iran.!o 


Containment of Iraq 


To date the containment of Iraq has passed through three phases since the 
end of the Iran-Iraq War. The first phase—from the cease-fire of August 20, 1988, 
to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990—was characterized by a state of 
**no peace, no war” between Iran and Iraq. Stalemated UN-brokered negotiations 
resulted in thousands of instances of cease-fire violations, the continued Iraqi 
occupation of 2,600 square miles of Iranian territory, and the non-repatriation of 
100,000 prisoners of war (POWs), two-thirds of whom were Iranian nationals. 
Iran's containment of Iraq in this phase was characterized by what Rafsanjani 
calls ‘‘resistance in negotiations” (mogavemat dar mozakerat),!! that is, Iran's 
determination to liberate Iranian territory, to repatriate POWs, to get Iraq to 
accept the validity of the 1975 Algiers agreement on the delineation of their 
border, to establish Iraq's guilt in starting the war, and to persuade the UN 
secretary-general to consult all the Gulf states regarding the future security of the 
Persian Gulf under Security Council Resolution 598 of July 20, 1987. 

The second phase of Iran's containment of Iraq, from the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait to the end of the Gulf War, was two-pronged. From the outset of the crisis 
[ud 

8. Ibid., January 24, 1992, p. 53. 

9. Washington Post, March 28, 1992. 

10. Ibid., February 15, 1992, and March 28, 1992. 

11. See Rafsanjani's introduction to a collection of the texts, in both Persian and Arabic, of 
letters exchanged between him and Saddam Hussein in Daftar-e Motalea't-e Siyasi va Baynalmellali, 
Matn-e nameha-ye mubadeleh shodeh bayn-e ro'asay-e Jomhuri-ye Islami-e Iran va Jomhoori-e Iraq 


(The texts of the letters exchanged between the leaders of the Islamic Republic of Iran and the 
Republic of Iraq) (Tehran, 1369 [1991]), p. 17. 
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Iran delinked its policy toward Iraq's invasion from its policy toward Iraq in 
regard to the unresolved issues of the Iran-Iraq War. Rafsanjani was taken as 
much by surprise by the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait as any other leader in the world, 
if not more so. As early as August 4, 1989, he had boldly predicted that Iraq would 
not harbor any thoughts of waging a war ‘‘for the next century,’’!2 and admitted 
after the Persian Gulf crisis and war that ‘‘the possibility of war" (ehtemal-e 
pish-amadan-e jang) had been far from his mind.!3 On the day of the invasion, 
Iran condemned the Iraqi action and called for ‘‘the immediate withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops to recognized international borders and for a peaceful solution to the 
dispute.''14 

Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati subsequently complained bitterly about 
the contrast between the UN Security Council's swift and effective actions against 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and its waiting for ‘‘six long days” before it 
denounced the Iraqi invasion of Iran in 1980 and, even then, handed down a 
resolution that failed to demand Iraqi withdrawal.!5 Nevertheless, Iran supported 
fully all UN resolutions and faithfully observed UN economic sanctions, notwith- 
standing the widespread suspicion that it might violate the trade embargo. 

The result of the second prong of Iran’s policy during the Gulf crisis 
resembled mana from heaven. In nearly eight years of war, despite hundreds of 
thousands of Iranian casualties, billions of dollars of war damage, and about two 
years of fruitless peace negotiations under UN auspices, Iran did not succeed in 
getting Iraqi president Saddam Hussein to budge. He would not consider 
evacuating Iranian lands, exchanging POWs, or, even, accepting the Algiers 
agreement, which he had signed in 1975 and abrogated in 1980. 

With his back against the wall in the face of the US-led multinational forces, 
Hussein made an astonishing about-face in his stance toward Iran. In a letter of 
August 14, 1990—not 15 August as is sometimes reported—he offered Rafsanjani 
‘everything you wanted," including not only withdrawal of Iraqi troops from 
Iranian territories and the repatriation of POWs, but also, the Iranians believe, 
recognition of the validity of the Algiers agreement.!6 Rafsanjani’s ‘resistance in 
negotiations” had been paralleled by ‘‘resistance in correspondence’’ (moqave- 
mat dar mokatebat) in response to overtures Hussein had initiated as early as 
April 21, 1990, presumably in an effort to neutralize Iran in anticipation of Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. In a protracted exchange of letters with Rafsanjani, Hussein 
at first urgently demanded a summit meeting, ostensibly to make common cause 
with Iran against Israel in the face of the threat that the immigration of Soviet Jews 
NENNEN 

12. FBIS-NES, August 7, 1989, p. 48. 

13. See Matn-e nameha-ye mubadeleh, p. 15. 
14. FBIS-NES, August 3, 1990, pp. 46-7. 

15. Ibid., September 25, 1990, p. 59. 


16. For the full text of the letter, see Matn-e nameha-ye mubadeleh, pp. 71-3 in Persian and pp. 
144-6 in Arabic. 
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to Israel allegedly posed to both countries.!7 At no time before his letter of 14 
August did Hussein really accept the validity of the Algiers agreement. As a 
matter of fact, even in one of his last letters, dated 30 July—in which he seemed 
to suggest arbitration of the dispute over the Shatt al-Arab—he insisted on Iraqi 
sovereignty over the river. !8 

The third phase of the Iranian containment of Iraq, from the end of the 1991 
Gulf War to the present, resembles in some ways the ''no peace, no war” 
situation between the August 1988 Iran-Iraq cease-fire and the August 1990 Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. Although Iraqi troops have withdrawn from Iranian territory, 
POWs have been exchanged (in spite of a few remaining differences), and the 
Algiers agreement has been accepted by Iraq, there is no formal peace agreement 
in sight. Instead, the two sides continue to conduct lower-level hostilities. 

To cite a few examples, Iran supported the 1991 Shi'a rebellion in Iraq 
morally and logistically, but not militarily. In spite of pressures by radicals to 
export the Islamic revolution to Iraq, the Rafsanjani administration refused to do 
so. Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim, the leader of the Iran-based Iraqi Shi'a opposition 
group, complained about Iran's failure to help his group militarily because of 
larger political considerations.!? If, as reported, the Revolutionary Guards did 
enter Iraq at the time, their purpose was to fight the Iraqi-supported Iranian 
opposition forces of the Mojahedin-e Khalq's **Liberation Army.”’ The Rafsanjani 
administration feared that the combination of the Shi‘a and Kurdish rebellions 
might lead to the disintegration of the Iraqi state. Iran opposed such an eventuality 
because of its potential effect on the Kurdish-inhabited areas of Iran. Moreover, 
Iran did not wish to jeopardize its budding relations with the West and the GCC 
states, which did not actively support the rebellions. 

To cite another example, Iran has vociferously insisted that all the terms of 
UN resolution 598 be implemented, including the establishment of guilt for the 
start of the Iran-Iraq War. On December 9, 1991, UN secretary-general Javier 
Pérez de Cuéllar, in his report to the Security Council, stated that even assuming 
the existence of Iranian encroachment on Iraqi territory before the war, ‘‘such 
encroachment did not justify Iraq's aggression against Iran. . . . ''?? Referring to 
this report in his New Year's message to the nation on March 20, 1992, Ayatollah 
Khamenei reminded Iranians of ‘‘our nation's great victory.'?! To cite a final 
example, for the first time since the end of the Iran-Iraq War, Iranian and Iraqi 
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17. For the text, see ibid., pp. 21-4. Palestine Liberation Organization chairman Yasir Arafat 
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planes fought each other when Iranian F-4 and F-5 jets raided the Mojahedin-e 
Khalq military base in Iraq in April 1992.22 


Reconciliation with the GCC States 


The Rafsanjani administration's generally conciliatory attitude toward the 
GCC states is, in a sense, the other face of Iran's policy of Iraqi containment. As 
with containment, the conciliation strategy is still evolving. Iran and Saudi Arabia 
broke diplomatic relations in 1988 over the bloody 1987 hajj, when 402 pilgrims, 
including 275 Iranians, died. Diplomatic relations were restored on March 26, 
1991, after negotiations between the Saudi and Iranian foreign ministers that 
began on October 1, 1990, in New York and ended on March 20, 1991, in Muscat. 
Saudi Arabia's and Iran's common enmity toward Iraq was deep enough to move 
them to resolve even the emotional hajj dispute. After the Iranian embassy 
reopened in Saudi Arabia on April 1, 1991, and the Saudi foreign minister visited 
Tehran on 5 June, the Saudis allowed 110,000 Iranian pilgrims ''plus 5,000 
relatives of martyrs" '—that is, relatives of those who died in the 1987 incident—to 
travel to Saudi Arabia. Under circumscribed conditions, the Saudis also acceded 
to some political demonstrations by the pilgrims, during which they could 
denounce ‘‘pagans,’’ such as the United States and Israel. 

The Saudis finally permitted some 3,000 Iranians to visit every week to 
perform the ''umra" hajj—the voluntary pilgrimage—during a seven-month 
period subsequent to the regular hajj season.?? The lack of incidents during the hajj 
ceremony on June 18, 1991, was a good omen for Tehran-Riyadh relations, leading 
to the expansion of economic and trade relations, and King Fahd's two invitations 
to Rafsanjani to visit Saudi Arabia. Iran's demand for a quota of 150,000 Iranian 
pilgrims,24 however, and especially Tehran-Riyadh differences over the US- 
sponsored Arab-Israeli peace process—before the start of which Rafsanjani wrote 
to King Fahd expressing his concerns—may slow progress toward the larger 
common concern with the issue of regional security.?5 

Kuwait had been one of the bankrollers of Iraq during the Iran-Iraq War, and, 
ultimately, the protection of reflagged Kuwaiti oil tankers by US naval forces 
crippled the Iranian navy and several military oil platforms in the Persian Gulf. 
Even before Iraq attacked Kuwait, however, Iran was ready to forgive and forget, 
as evidenced by the visit of Velayati to Kuwait in early July 1990. Velayati's 
visit—the first visit of an Iranian foreign minister to Kuwait since the 1979 
revolution—had the avowed purpose of improving Iran's relations with all the 
GCC states.76 


22. See New York Times, April 6, 1992, and Washington Post, April 6 and April 8, 1992. 
23. FBIS-NES, May 10, 1991, p. 49. 

24. Ibid., December 5, 1991, p. 39. 

25. Ibid., September 9, 1991, pp. 37-8. 

26. MEED, July 20, 1990, p. 21. 
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To the chagrin of the Iranian radical idealists, the Rafsanjani administration 
not only demanded the liberation of Kuwait and made it clear on August 9, 1990, 
that it would ‘‘tolerate no alteration of political geography of the region" '?—that 
is, Iraqi annexation of the islands of Warba and Bubiyan as part of any deal—it 
also continued amicable relations with the Kuwaiti government-in-exile, as 
evidenced by Rafsanjani's reception of the Kuwaiti ambassador in November 
1990 and by the visit of the Kuwaiti ministers of religious endowments and of 
social affairs and labor to Tehran a month later.?? The Kuwaiti government-in- 
exile gave $10 million to compensate for the losses of 70,000 former Iranian 
workers in Kuwait, and it set up special bureaus in three Iranian cities to look 
after the financial needs of 40,000 Kuwaiti refugees in Iran.?? After the war, Iran 
dispatched $40 million worth of fire-fighting equipment to Kuwait, and a National 
Iranian Oil Company team began fire-fighting operations on August 5, 1991, 
reporting its first success 11 days later.3° 

Always looking to Iran, in varying degrees, as a counterweight to Saudi 
power, the small states of the southern Persian Gulf by and large have been more 
receptive to Iranian overtures for cooperation than have been Saudi Arabia or 
Kuwait. As a member of the United Arab Emirates, Dubai is Iran's largest Gulf 
trading partner. Iran's relations with the UAE in general, and with Sharjah in 
particular, continued to be good even during the Iranian Revolution and the 
Iran-Iraq War. In fact, they improved markedly after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
until late March 1992, when, according to Iranian sources, the ruler of Sharjah 
**vociferously"' objected to Iran's notification that non-U AE Arab citizens should 
obtain a special card, not a visa, if they wished to travel to Abu Musa. Iran 
contends that its action is compatible with its 197] agreement with Sharjah. Arab 
sources reported that Iran completed its occupation of the island and expelled its 
* Arab inhabitants.” Actually, the non-UAE residents who were expelled were 
both Arab and non-Arab nationalists, while Velayati reportedly said that, ‘“The 
Arab citizens on the island have rights equal to those of the Iranian citizens on the 
island.’’3! 

Oman, the only other Gulf state straddling the Strait of Hormuz across from 
Iranian shores, has a common strategic interest with Iran. It has been the most 
active mediator in the Iran-GCC relationship, and is keenly interested in expand- 
ing relations with Iran, including in the fields of labor, technical, and professional 
affairs .3? It is also giving a 25 percent discount in its customs and port tariffs to 
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Iranian ships to expand economic ties with Iran. 

Bahrain's relationship with Iran is more sensitive because of Iran's now- 
renounced historical claim to the island state and because of the reputedly 
Iranian-sponsored coup attempt in 1981. Nevertheless, relations have improved 
since the end of the Gulf War in February 1991, as shown by the reception of the 
Bahraini ambassador by both Velayati and Rafsanjani, a cordial message from the 
amir, the upgrading of diplomatic ties, the establishment of shipping lines, direct 
flights, joint tourist and transportation companies, and projects for industrial 
cooperation.34 

Tehran’s relations with Qatar have also been improving satisfactorily, more 
so than relations with Bahrain. Besides the visits of Velayati and Defense Minister 
Ali Akbar Torkan to Doha after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, First Vice President 
Hasan Habibi visited Qatar at the head of a delegation in early May 1992—visits 
regarded by the Iranians as ''watershed'" events in the relations of the two 
countries. This was followed later the same month by the visit of the Qatari 
minister of interior to Iran. As a result, Iran and Qatar reached a variety of 
agreements for cooperation in the fields of air and sea transport, agriculture, 
media, customs, fisheries, drug trafficking, status of nationals, and the Iranian 
transfer of fresh water to Qatar by pipeline.25 The real test of Iranian-Qatari 
relations, however, will be their ability to agree on the exploitation of the world’s 
largest natural gas field, shared by the two countries. Iran’s South Pars gas field 
(Qatar’s north field) runs into Qatar’s giant field, which probably requires, 
therefore, working out a joint venture.36 


Future Regional Cooperation 


The key question, of course, is whether these improving bilateral relations 
will lead to more positive Iranian relations with the GCC states as a group in 
regard to the future security of the Persian Gulf. That relationship could range 
along a continuum of the status quo, to nonmilitary cooperation as a short-term 
option, to possible security cooperation in the longer term. The prospects of 
agreement seemed promising by the twelfth summit meeting of the GCC states, 
held in Kuwait in December 1991.3? The GCC Council affirmed on December 25, 
1991, its eagerness to ‘‘lend momentum to bilateral relations with the Islamic 
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Republic of Iran in the service of common interests. . . . ''?$ One such important 
area of common interest is freedom of navigation in the international waters of the 
Persian Gulf, as opposed to the territorial waters of the littoral states.39 

Irano-GCC cooperation even in this limited area may depend upon mutual 
commitment to some fundamental principles such as good neighborliness, mutual 
respect, noninterference in internal affairs, and renunciation of subversion, intimida- 
tion, and the use of force. These and other principles and issues are reportedly to be 
discussed in Tehran later in 1992, culminating in a Tehran visit by GCC secretary 
general Abdallah Bishara prior to ministerial meetings between the two sides with a 
view to establishing ‘‘comprehensive cooperation” in the Gulf region.40 

The single most contentious issue between Iran and the GCC states is bound to 
be Iran's apparently dogged opposition to foreign military presences in the Persian 
Gulf—“‘‘apparently’’ because Iran's opposition to foreign military presences in the 
Persian Gulf is not so dogmatic as it is universally perceived to be. Iran is not 
unqualifiedly opposed to the deployment of foreign military forces. Velayati's 
important and unambiguous statement of December 31, 1990, illustrates this: '*It is 
not reasonable to say that the foreigners must not be present in the region in 
circumstances in which there is no solution for ensuring the security of the region. ^4! 
At that time about half a million US-led multinational forces were present in the 
region in order to force the Iragi withdrawal from Kuwait if necessary. 

Iran's opposition to the presence of foreign military forces in the Persian 
Gulf, even in peacetime, is more nuancéd than it might appear to be. During the 
1990—91 Gulf crisis, Iran tried hard to prevent the air war through behind-the- 
scenes diplomatic means and tried even harder to prevent the ground war by 
appealing directly to Hussein to be reasonable. It also made common diplomatic 
cause with Algeria, France, the Soviet Union, Turkey, Yemen, and the Kuwaiti 
government-in-exile in an attempt to find a peaceful solution.? All these efforts 
were clearly aimed at reducing the chances of a future large-scale US military 
presence in the region. Having failed in these efforts, and, more important, noting 
that US president George Bush in his major address to a joint session of Congress 
on March 6, 1991, committed the United States to enhancing the US naval 
presence in the Persian Gulf—not ground forces—and to intensify military 
cooperation with the GCC states, Rafsanjani clearly indicated how he viewed 
these US statements. 
mam 
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The presence of foreign military forces in the Gulf, he said on March 25, 1991, 
“is not useful, but they do not constitute a threat. We are not afraid of them, 
because we do not want to wage a war against the United States. They have 
always had bases in Bahrain and Qatar. We have never liked that and always 
criticized it, and we will continue to do so in the future. There are many other 
peoples in the region who do not approve of the presence of the Americans." 
True to these words, Iran expressed ‘‘extreme concern” on September 22, 1991, 
and demanded an explanation when it heard the news of a 10-year defense 
cooperation agreement between Kuwait and the United States.*5 

The realistic approach of the Rafsanjani administration to even as delicate an 
issue as the US presence, however, has not allowed its displeasure with such 
arrangements to preempt the pursuit of its overarching goal of developing 
cooperation with the GCC states. During Velayati's two-day state visit to Kuwait 
in April 1992, the issue of Kuwaiti-American and Kuwaiti-British defense agree- 
ments were satisfactorily discussed with Kuwaiti leaders. They assured Velayati 
that the agreements did not pose a threat to Iran since neither the United States 
nor Britain, under them, could use Kuwaiti territory against a third state, unless 
the security of Kuwait was directly threatened.* Relations between Iran and 
Kuwait were improving in other areas as well, as evidenced by Iran's readiness to 
return six Kuwaiti planes*? and especially by their agreement to establish the 
Iran-Kuwait Cooperation Committee, a first in the history of the two countries’ 
relations. 

What deeply concerns Iran is the exclusionist approach of both the United 
States and the GCC states to the future security of the Persian Gulf, largely 
because of their continuing suspicion of Iran's intentions. The Bush administra- 
tion has repeatedly acknowledged the importance of Iran's role in the future 
security of the Persian Gulf. Thus, for example, Secretary of State James Baker 
III, in his testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on February 7, 
1991, declared, “No regional state should be excluded from these [security] 
arrangements. Post-war Iraq could have an important [role] to play. And so could 
Iran as a major power in the Gulf.’’48 Yet, the Bush security plan outlined to 
Congress on March 6, 1991, did exclude Iran. The Damascus Declaration—issued 
by the GCC plus Egypt and Syria on the same date—also excluded Iran from this 
ethnolinguistic **Arab peace force," in spite of GCC assurances that this force 
was not aimed against Iran and in spite of the fact that such GCC states as Oman 
believed that ‘‘security in the region without Iran is unthinkable.’’49 
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STABILIZING “NORTHWEST ASIA” 


Looking toward the north, the Rafsanjani administration wants stable re- 
gimes in the newly emerging independent republics in Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia, located on the east and the west sides of the Caspian Sea. In this article, 
these subregions plus the Caspian Sea will be referred to as Northwest Asia, a 
nomenclature that is suggestive for both geopolitical and practical reasons. Four 
clusters of interest underlie Iran's Northwest Asian policy. 

First, Iran has a twofold interest in perpetuating the dissolution of the former 
Soviet Union and in preventing the rebirth of a new Russian empire. Iran's bitter 
historical experiences dating back to 1722—first with czarist and then with Soviet 
imperial expansionism—lie at the heart of this aim. Iran's larger interest is to 
ensure that the members of the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) honor 
its predecessors’ commitments to sell Iran arms and provide military training, buy 
Iran's natural gas, and continue to help with some 19 economic reconstruction 
projects. This objective compels Iran to walk a complicated and fine line between 
resisting the return of Russian control to the Northwest Asian region and 
receiving help from CIS states, largely Russia and Ukraine. 

Second, Iran needs to contain the contagion of the ethnic revivalist move- 
ment in the former Soviet Azerbaijan, across the border from its own eastern and 
western provinces of Azerbaijan. The Rafsanjani administration is determined to 
prevent any repetition of the border crisis of January 1990, when thousands of 
Soviet Azeris rioted near the Iranian border, harrassed Soviet and Iranian border 
guards, and illegally crossed into Iran, avowedly to ''see relatives and have free 
trade.''*» Tehran clearly appreciates the ethnoreligious bonds of the two Azeri 
peoples, but any notion of a ‘‘Greater Azerbaijan’’ would be regarded as a threat 
to Iran's territorial integrity and political independence. 

The Rafsanjani administration is also determined to prevent spillover of the 
bloody Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict into the Iranian northern border areas. The 
conflict between the Armenian Christians and the Azeri Shi‘as has deep historical, 
ethnic, territorial, and cultural roots, and armed hostilities between the two 
republics have intensified since their independence, posing a potential threat to 
the security of northern Iran. 

Third, Northwest Asia presents Iran not only with potential threats, but also 
potential opportunities. Given the Rafsanjani administration's commitment to 
economic reconstruction and development on the one hand, and the Northwest 
Asian region's enormous postindependence economic requirements on the other, 
both sides recognize the need for economic cooperation. Iran, according to 
Minister of Economy and Finance Mohsen Nourbakhsh, views this area as a 
potential market of $8—10 billion for Iranian exports.5! No less important, Iranian 
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leaders see Iran—situated geographically between Northwest Asia and the 
Persian Gulf—as a bridge between the North and the South. They envisage 
Northwest Asia as a potential access route for Iran to the Black Sea and Europe 
through Transcaucasia, and to China and the Pacific Ocean through Central Asia. 

Finally, Iran projects a role model to Northwest Asia, which, contrary to the 
prevailing view in some US circles, is neither simply ‘‘Islamic fundamentalist”’ 
nor ‘‘threatening.’’ Rafsanjani's conception of world politics is more geopolitical 
than ideological and presents an Irano-Islamic role model that is both practical 
and pacific. 

The appeal of this paradigm to the peoples of Northwest Asia is as complex 
as these peoples are heterogenous. To the Azerbaijanis, the Iranian model may 
appeal because they share Imami Shi‘a Islam with the majority of Iranians and 
have ethnic and linguistic ties with the minority Iranian Azerbaijanis. To the 
Tajiks, it may appeal because of ethnic and linguistic bonds with Iranian culture 
and society. Both the Uzbeks and the Tajiks, although Sunni, join the Azeris and 
the Iranian nation in celebrating the pre-Islamic Iranian New Year, Nowruz.5?? 
Furthermore, the Christian Armenians, like the Shi‘i and Sunni Muslims of 
Northwest Asia, share with Iranians common anxieties regarding the Slavic core 
of the CIS, Byelorussia, Ukraine, and especially Russia. They have all experi- 
enced both czarist and Soviet imperial domination. 

The aspect of the Irano-Islamic model that may have the greatest appeal to 
these diverse peoples of Northwest Asia is the emphasis by the Rafsanjani 
presidency on the need to close the gap between the poor and the rich at home and 
abroad, largely by privatizing the economy. Bereft of decades of dependence on 
the industrialized regions of the former Soviet Union, the underdeveloped, 
centrally controlled, and ecologically devastated economies of the Northwest 
Asian republics cry out for help, and Iranian leaders are offering all the help they 
can give. In spite of having sustained a trillion dollars in war damage—Rafsanjani 
declared on February 2, 1992—Iran will help poor peoples of the republics as 
much as possible ‘‘in accordance with the teachings of the Holy Koran.’’53 Given 
Iran's own pressing economic needs, however, it remains to be seen how much 
Iran can really afford to help its newly independent northern neighbors. 


Forging Bilateral Ties 


In trying to advance these interests vis-à-vis the Northwest Asian Republics, 
Iran has resorted to a battery of strategies, the most important ones of which 
include developing mutually beneficial bilateral relations with individual repub- 
lics, championing membership of these republics in the Economic Cooperation 
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Organization (ECO), creating a Caspian Sea grouping around the commonality of 
interests of the littoral states, and mediating the conflict between the republics of 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. 

The Muslim republics—motivated primarily by their determination to affirm 
their newly won independence from the former Soviet Union—are anxious to 
develop bilateral and other ties with outside powers and among themselves. 
Azerbaijan was the first among the former Soviet republics to declare its 
independence on August 30, 1991, and it is the only Muslim republic separated by 
the Caspian Sea from the other five republics located in Central Asia. Azerbaijan 
is the republic most concerned about the potential rebirth of the Russian empire 
in the guise of the CIS and is the only predominantly Shi'i Muslim republic. 

Common religion, together with common frontiers with Iran, contributes to a 
sense of fraternity between 7 million Azeris and 60 million predominantly Iranian 
Shi‘i Muslims. The ethnolinguistic Turkic characteristic of the peoples also 
creates a close bond between the former Soviet Azeris and the Iranian Azeris and, 
of course, between them and the Turkish people of Turkey. Iran is facilitating 
human contacts with the people of the Azerbaijan republic in various ways, 
including granting scholarships to Azeri students and construction of some 300 
telephone lines connecting the two areas. Some Azeri officials, however, believe 
that the introduction of the Latin alphabet, with the encouragement of Turkey, is 
undermining Azeri ties with Iran.5* Turkey has promised Azerbaijan thousands of 
typewriters and printing presses and even Qurans printed in Roman script.55 

Iran is also expanding relations with Kazakhstan, the second largest republic 
in the CIS and territorially the largest Muslim republic. Kazakhstan also has the 
distinction of being one of the four nuclear republics. On May 19, 1992, President 
Nursultan A. Nazarbayev, however, agreed with President Bush on plans to make 
Kazakhstan a non-nuclear state within the decade, effectively clearing the way to 
put into effect the START treaty between Washington and the remains of the 
Soviet Union.56 Shortly before then, Nazarbayev was rumored to have been 
behind the secret transfer of at least two nuclear warheads to Iran in return for oil 
or hard cash. Tehran categorically denied the transfer. 

Kazakhstan plays a significant role in Iran’s transportation and communica- 
tion aspirations. Iran's all-important Silk Route Project involves in part Iran's 
access to China through Kazakhstan; the expansion of Iran's shipping lines in the 
Caspian Sea embraces the ports of Anzali and Now Shahr in Iran and Ektau in 
Kazakhstan; and the creation of air links connecting Tehran and Alma Ata.57 

Turkmenistan, the only other Muslim republic that abuts Iranian territory, 
has communication and transportation links with Iran and also acts as a conduit 
for similar links between Iran and Uzbekistan. Turkmenistan has the smallest 
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population—3.5 million people—and Uzbekistan the largest—nearly 20 million 
people—of all the Muslim republics. High birth rates and grinding poverty prevail 
in both. As the poorer of the two, Uzbekistan, in particular, is susceptible to 
proselytization, whether from Tehran, Ankara, or Riyadh.*8 

Iran plans more extensive ties with neighboring Turkmenistan. The proposed 
Sarakhs-Tajan railroad link between the two countries is to complement the 
Mashhad-Sarakhs part of the Silk Route Project to China and beyond. Construc- 
tion work on the Mashhad-Sarakhs project began in May 1992. The 165-kilometer 
rail connection will cost 140 billion rials and $150 million in foreign currency 
allocations. The two countries are also activating their ports on both sides of the 
Caspian Sea, in addition to establishing air links and building two dams over the 
border rivers, Atrak and Tajan. Iran expects to export 6.5 million tons of crude oil 
annually to Turkmenistan, from which it is prepared to buy three billion cubic 
meters of gas. When Turkmenistan hosted the first summit meeting of the Central 
Asian republics in May 1992, its president invited Rafsanjani to attend. The heads 
of the states present believed, according to Rafsanjani, that ‘‘Iran will be the focal 
point of the region's commerce.’’5? 


Multilateral Relations: Expanded ECO 


Anxious to affirm their newly won independence, the Muslim republics have 
sought Iran's championship of their membership in the ECO. This organization 
has always had an aura of authencity in the region because its antecedent, 
Regional Cooperation Development (RCD), was created in 1964 as an expression 
of the independence of Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey in the context of the declining 
US-sponsored Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). Iran has been happy to 
oblige. Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan were the first three republics 
to apply for ECO membership. Their application was initially approved by the 
ECO foreign ministers at their meeting of February 5—6, 1992, in Ankara, pending 
confirmation at the first ECO summit meeting in Tehran. The two-day summit 
began on 16 February and was attended by President Rafsanjani, Turkish 
president Turgut Ozal, and Pakistani prime minister Mian Nawaz Sharif as well as 
by representatives of Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan—the latter three 
first as observers and then as members. The representatives of Tajikistan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Kazakhstan also attended as observers, and the membership of 
the first two was also approved at this meeting. Kazakhstan had not yet applied 
for membership. Reportedly, Romania had also asked to join the exclusively 
Muslim regional grouping, and Turkey had sought to have the ECO admit the 
a 
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breakaway Cypriot state in northern Cyprus. No action was taken on either of 
these two cases. 

Elaborating on Iran’s primary goal of stability in Northwest Asia, Rafsanjani 
said on 16 February at the ECO summit: ‘‘[V]iable stability and peace are of great 
importance to our strategic and sensitive region. This important goal can only be 
achieved through the extensive collaboration of all regional countries.''6! Sound- 
ing his larger Third World goal, he said that ECO should play a constructive and 
active role in bringing about a balanced economic order and bridging the gap 
between the North and the South. Appealing to the principles of justice and equity 
for all nations as the basis of ‘‘the new international relations," he called attention 
to the plight of the Afghans and the Palestinians, adding ''this is the meeting of a 
large Islamic family.” Other Iranian officials envisaged the creation of an *'Islamic 
common market." While Rafsanjani cited the examples of OPEC and the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations with favor, Ozal insisted that ECO should 
develop an infrastructure similar to the European Community. 


Caspian Sea Grouping 


At Rafsanjani's initiative, on February 17, 1992, Iran and four other littoral 
states of the Caspian Sea—Russia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan— 
drafted a letter of understanding, to be followed up by a constitution, for the 
creation of a new grouping that, in Velayati's words, can ''better handle the 
geo-political situation of the region." He also envisaged economic and trade 
activities of the organization to focus on cooperation in the fields of shipping, 
fisheries, protection of the environment, and related issues.9? 

Iran, lying on the south of the almost oblong Caspian Sea—the largest inland 
sea in the world—faces the four other littoral states along 400 miles of crescentic 
coastline. Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan lie on the east, the Russian federation on 
the north and northwest, and Azerbaijan on the west. Iran is facing a serious 
environmental problem because the sea has been rising rapidly since 1977 after 
many years of dropping to levels so low that it threatened the caviar-bearing 
sturgeon. The rising level has been forcing evacuation from hundreds of homes in 
the port city of Anzali (former Pahlavi). On 3 February, two weeks before the 
Caspian Sea group of five emerged, President Ozal had welcomed Armenia, 
Georgia, Greece, Romania, Russia, Ukraine, and Yugoslavia to a Black Sea 
grouping of nine for business and economic relations.® The future of this far more 
heterogeneous group is quite uncertain, but Iran and Turkey seem to be 
burgeoning with new initiatives now that the centuries-old threat of their colossal 
neighbor has disappeared. 
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As a matter of fact the Caspian Sea Five were quick to follow up on their 
February formation of the grouping. They held a conference on maritime 
cooperation in April in Chalus, Iran. At the end of the conference, they signed an 
important protocol on shipping that designated as transit ports not only the 
Caspian Sea ports of Baku in Azerbaijan, Ektau in Kazakhstan, Krasnovodsk in 
Turkmenistan, Astrakhan in Russia and Anzali and Now Shahr in Iran, but also 
the Iranian ports of Bandar Abbas and Bandar Khomeini in the Persian Gulf. 
Sandwiched uniquely between Northwest Asia and the Persian Gulf, Iran’s 
geographic location give it a new economic, political, and strategic importance in 
the post Cold War era. 


Mediating the Armenia-Azerbaijan Conflict 


As part of its Northwest Asia strategy, Iran has involved itself, as a mediator, 
in the conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan. The ancient Azeri-Armenian 
conflict, which was referred to as the ‘‘Armeno-Tatar conflict" in 1905 and 1907, 
when the two sides clashed, had been suppressed for decades by the Soviets. In 
1987, however, the Nagorno-Karabakh Armenian leadership demanded unifica- 
tion with Armenia—a demand supported by Armenia and rejected by Azerbaijan. 
The ensuing clashes that finally led to a Soviet crackdown in Baku intensified by 
late February 1992 in tandem with the broader tumultuous events following the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. Historically, Armenian Christians had always 
accused the Ottoman Turks of “‘massacre’’ during World War I, but in late 
February 1992, for the first time in history, Azerbaijanis charged ‘‘massacre’’ by 
the Armenians in Khojaly, an Azerbaijani town in Karabakh. 

The violence at Khojaly effectively short-circuited the fact-finding mission of 
Velayati, who was forced to suspend plans to travel to Karabakh and Armenia on 
26 February at the invitation of the parties. The Soviet and Russian mediatory 
efforts had already failed because neither of the two republics trusted them. The 
Turkish mediatory efforts were also blocked because the Armenians consider the 
Turks too sympathetic to the Azerbaijanis. Iran seemed to be the only regional 
honest broker at the time. Iranian sympathy with Azerbaijanis was tempered by 
the fact that some 200,000 Armenian Christians live in Iran today, a community 
that has always had representation in the Majlis. 

The killing at Khojaly did not simply add to the more than 1,500 people who 
had died in the conflict in four years. It also posed the threat of widening an armed 
conflict that could spill over into the Iranian border areas and bring with it the 
flight of many new refugees, on top of some 4 million Afghan, Iraqi, Kurdish, and 
other refugees already in Iran. As members of the Conference on Security and ac 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), Azerbaijan and Armenia had asked for/mediation f 
of the conflict, but the group seemed to prefer to undertake such efforts in tandem 
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with the United Nations. Velayati's efforts finally paid off on March 15, 1992, 
when he and the representatives of Armenia and Azerbaijan signed a declaration 
in Tehran on resolution of the conflict. Iran's four-point plan stipulated a 
permanent cease-fire in the region, the deployment of an observer force, an 
exchange of POWs, and an exchange of the dead from both sides. The cease-fire 
for a seven-day truce was to be a first step toward a more permanent cease-fire. 

More important, the Iranian-brokered cease-fire facilitated the fact-finding 
mission of UN special envoy Cyrus Vance, who began his tour on 19 March. 
Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali sent a message of appreciation to 
Velayati for Iran's efforts to mediate in the conflict, expressed the hope that Iran 
continue its mediation mission, and thanked Iran also for its efforts regarding the 
Afghan problem.55 Velayati, beside condemning the intensification of armed 
hostilities between the warring parties, expressed serious concern to Secretary- 
General Boutros-Ghali about the spread of the conflict. He called on neighboring 
countries and big powers ‘‘not to send arms to the warring countries" and on the 
United Nations to cooperate in the matter.® 

By June 1992 Iran was learning fast the real limits of its influence in volatile 
Northwest Asia. Despite all its mediatory efforts, including Rafsanjani's personal 
mediation between the presidents of Azerbaijan and Armenia, the Armenia- 
Azerbaijan armed conflict intensified. Having captured Susa, Armenian forces 
were poised to capture Stepanakert, the capital of Nagorno-Karabakh. Still 
worse, the Armenian forces attacked Azerbaijan's autonomous region of Na- 
khichevan, which borders on Turkey and especially on Iran. Both countries 
condemned the attacks. Iran considered them as *'flagrant aggressions,” and its 
deputy foreign minister Mahmoud Va'ezi, who had mediated the Karabakh 
conflict, declared that ‘‘Iran will not accept any change in the borders of these 
republics [Armenia and Azerbaijan]."$€? In the meantime, the armed conflict 
between government troops and opposition forces threatened civil war in Tajiki- 
stan, despite Iran's strong support for the republic's unity and territorial integrity. 
Stability in Northwest Asia seemed threatened on both sides of the Caspian Sea. 


A PLEA FOR MORE PRUDENCE IN WASHINGTON AND TEHRAN 


The developments described here have implications for both the United 
States and Iran. The first implication for the Bush administration is that it should 
take into account improvement in Irano-GCC relations, no matter how slow it 
may be, in plotting its own policies toward the GCC states. Washington needs to 
ensure that in enhancing its own bilateral relations with these states it will neither 
impede progress toward collective security arrangements among the GCC states 
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nor become an obstacle to the progress of a nascent Irano-GCC dialogue for a 
more comprehensive regional security arrangement.®* In other words, Washing- 
ton-GCC bilateral ties should not only complement the GCC collective security 
arrangements, but also aid Irano-GCC cooperation at bilateral and multilateral 
levels. 

Second, Washington's attitude toward Iran's role in Northwest Asia so far 
has been simplistic. Given the record of Iran's generally constructive role in this 
region, the depiction of Iran as the mother of all Islamic fundamentalist nemeses 
is empirically indefensible. Such acts as Secretary Baker's alarmist trip to the 
Northwest Asian republics in early 1992, avowedly to counter Iranian influence, 
and President Bush's assignment of Turkey as the US ‘‘point man” during Prime 
Minister Suleiman Demirel's visit to the White House can only polarize the region 
and plant the seeds of the very violence that needs to be avoided. Given Iran's 
religious and cultural ties with many of the peoples of this region, and especially 
its commitment to help them economically, there is no reason why the United 
States should regard Iran's role so negatively. More prudently, Iran's role may be 
viewed as a complement to the United States' own efforts. 

Third, given Iran's unique geographical position between the Persian Gulf 
and Northwest Asia, Washington should look upon Iran as an important strategic 
link for cooperation between the two regions. Washington should encourage not 
only greater cohesion within the ECO and within the GCC but also between the 
two groupings, with the help of Iran, especially if that country continues to show 
in practice that it can be a constructive and responsible international player. 

For Iran, the implication of recent developments is the need to follow up its 
generally constructive policy statements with action. Few would doubt, for 
example, the desirability of the goal of a stable oil market or the objective of a 
consumers-producers dialogue, but many would doubt the sincerity of such 
statements if they are not followed through in practice. 

The Rafsanjani administration, no doubt, has come a long way in a short time 
in mending fences with Iran's GCC neighbors, but the favorable outcome of the 
fourth Majlis elections for the pro-Rafsanjani forces has increased expectations in 
GCC capitals for a more constructive and consistent Iranian Gulf policy. The 
alleged Iranian expulsion move in Abu Musa, for example, may play into the 
hands of the Arab hardliners and their US supporters who oppose improvement in 
Irano-GCC relations. The lingering distrust of Iran, at least on the part of some 
GCC members, can always be inflamed by the festering dispute over the status of 
Abu Musa and the two Tunbs. 
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The constructive nature of the North-South strategies of the Rafsanjani 
administration that have been outlined cannot be denied empirically. The Iranians 
should realize, however, that, in terms of relations between Washington and 
Tehran the contentious issues of state-sponsored terrorism, human rights viola- 
tions, and weapons of mass destruction cannot be swept under the rug, even a 
Persian rug! Above all, the Rafsanjani administration may wish to weigh more 
carefully the benefit of its opposition to the Arab-Israeli peace process against 
Iran's larger interest in reentering the international community at both the 
regional and global levels. The threat by Iranian hardliners to have the partici- 
pants in the Madrid peace conference assassinated exceeded the stance of even 
the most militant Palestinians. Iranian extremists sounded more Catholic than the 
Pope. 

Finally, although the disintegration of the Soviet Union has taken the wind 
out of the “Neither East, nor West" policy, Iran still has to deal with the reality 
in the international system of the preeminence of the West, that is, the European 
Community and the United States. The Rafsanjani administration's determination 
to reenter the international community fully, in the national interest of Iran, will 
necessarily pivot around the overall improvement of relations between Tehran 
and Washington, an eventuality that may have to await the second term of 
Rafsanjani's presidency. 





THE IRANIAN ECONOMY BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


Jahangir Amuzegar 


T victory of Algeria's Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) in the December 1991 
general elections—not long after the solidification of an Islamic government under 
General Umar Hassan al-Bashir in Sudan—has renewed fears of the rise to power 
of Islamists in North Africa and elsewhere. The FIS triumph has likewise 
emboldened religious militants, and raised their hopes of government takeovers 
through democratic means. Some Islamists in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
now confidently talk of a day when Islamic rule—some modeled after Iran's—will 
be established in their homelands ard with it an era of spiritual liberation, 
economic prosperity, and social justice. 

Curiously enough, of those who long for a theocratic government of the 
Iranian variety, few among the hundreds of thousands of demonstrators and 
political activists in Algeria, Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
elsewhere seem to know much about Iran's past or present. The publicized 
picture of Iran before the 1979 revolution is often of an economy mired by 
stagnation, suffering from an intolerable chasm between the rich and the poor, 
with agriculture neglected for the sake of rapid industrialization, and oil revenues 
largely squandered on useless weaponry. In contrast, the publicized image of the 
new Iran is that of a balanced, prosperous economy, with reduced inequalities of 
wealth and income, relying on its own resources, defending Islam against a hostile 
world, standing up for the rights of the poor, and challenging the ‘‘forces of 
imperialism and Zionism."' 

Because such misconceptions can lead to a hasty rejection of the status quo, 
or the mistaken pursuit of an uncertain future, a realistic assessment of the Iranian 
experience should be of interest to those who now favor such a regime as well as 
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those who dread its emergence. This article discusses the economic elements of 
the Iranian experience. 


THE PAHLAVI YEARS AND POSTREVOLUTION DEVELOPMENTS 


The story of Iran’s economic development under the Pahlavis, with all its 
successes and setbacks, is well documented. Between 1946 and 1979, Iran was 
gradually transformed from a largely farm-based economy to a modern society by 
way of major changes in the traditional socioeconomic order. Through public 
planning, urbanization, industrialization, diversification, and infrastructural in- 
vestment, the state guided the economy and achieved sustained growth. Through 
control of imports, management assistance, and low-cost credit, the government 
helped the private sector, and maintained an essentially free-market system. In 
those years, and particularly the decade and a half ending in 1978, the government 
was successful in achieving most of its economic, social, and military objectives. 

Data published by the World Bank show that, compared with other Third World 
countries during 1960-1977, Iran's annual real growth rate of nearly 9.6 percent was 
about double the average of countries in its category, and higher than the average for 
any other group of countries in the world.! Impressive rates of growth were also 
achieved in other areas: investment, savings, consumption, employment, and per 
capita income. All sectors of the economy showed significant expansion, albeit at 
different rates. Inflation was kept at a low rate until 1974, when the oil boom pushed 
price indices to double-digit heights. The overall external payments balance for much 
of the 1970s was positive. The exchange and trading system was liberal even by 
Western standards. The Iranian rial became effectively a convertible currency toward 
the end of this period. Government finances, while in deficit, were in good order, and 
internal debt was easily manageable as was external borrowing. Thanks to consid- 
erable outlays allocated to education and health, great strides were made in 
improving social welfare. Infant mortality, malnutrition, endemic diseases, and 
illiteracy were significantly reduced. Caloric intake, life expectancy, and school 
enrollment were all markedly increased. While rural-urban income gaps (and income 
inequalities within each sector) did not narrow, indicators showed that absolute 
poverty was measurably reduced. 

The shah’s quest for military superiority in the region, combined with his 
drive to see Iran join the ranks of the world’s major industrial powers within a 
generation, and his desire to create a West European-style welfare state—all 
simultaneously with the aid of oil money—proved to be too ambitious a target to 
reach and too heavy a burden. The country’s significant socioeconomic achieve- 
ments, and considerable military preparedness, thus failed to establish a solid 
base of support for the leadership. Despite an elaborate military-industrial 
superstructure, the regime’s sociopolitical foundations were not strong enough to 
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withstand the onslaught of growing public dissatisfaction, or to ward off the 
challenge of a would-be savior. The country's sizeable investments in infrastruc- 
tures, human resources, and defense under the shah, however, would enable the 
Islamic regime that came to power in 1979 to cope with many formidable problems 
much better than expected or imagined. The subsequent ability of the Islamic 
republic to defend Iran's territorial integrity against the Iraqi invasion, to sustain 
its fast-growing population (albeit at a reduced level), and to reduce its external 
debt was due to a very large extent to the enormous investments and capital 
accumulation during the shah's reign. 

In short, while the shah's basic development strategy, and his principal 
socioeconomic policies, were a matter of controversy throughout the period—and 
the debates continue to this day—today's Islamic militants' image of pre-1979 Iran 
is skewed. Most specifically, Iran's prerevolution economy was far from stagnant: 
It was registering positive growth every year between 1963 and 1977, and 
unemployment was relatively small and localized. Domestic income distribution, 
while not ideal, was no worse than most developing, and some developed, 
countries'. Agricultural growth was higher than in all but a handful of nations. 
Industrialization was pushed through not at the expense of agriculture, but thanks 
to oil revenues. Although oil income was used to purchase a sizeable volume of 
sophisticated arms, it also served as the mainstay of foreign exchange needs for 
infrastructural expansion and for investments.2 

The religious elements that coalesced behind Ayatollah Rubollah Khomeini 
and ultimately triumphed over the other revolutionary groups opposed to the shah 
had no clear economic agenda beyond repudiating Pahlavi strategies and policies. 
The shah's regime was castigated for having adopted a Western development 
model that made the country's economic survival and prosperity dependent on 
foreign raw materials, managerial know-how, technology, and trade. The regime 
was further faulted for the too-rapid exploitation of oil reserves, insufficient 
investment in agriculture, an industrialization drive geared to assembly-plant 
operation, undue reliance on oil export revenues to finance domestic public 
expenditure, scant attention to non-oil exports, a widening gap between individ- 
uals, classes, and regions, and the promotion of a ‘‘consumerist’’ economy.? 

An Islamic and appropriate model had thus to be found to right these wrongs, 
develop a healthy economy, and reduce the country's economic dependence on 
the outside world. This model—frequently idealized by the religious leadership, 
but never clearly delineated—was ultimately devined from different ideological 
tendencies within the clerical hierarchy. The 1979 constitution served as the initial 
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2. Fora discussion of economic strategies and policies under the Pahlavis and their criticisms, 
see Jahangir Amuzegar, The Dynamics of the Iranian Revolution (Albany: SUNY Press, 1991), 
chapter 4 and part 2. 

3. For a typical exposition of these criticisms, see Bar-rasi-e tahavvolat-e eqtesadi-e keshvar 
baad az enqelab (A review of economic developments after the revolution) (Tehran: Bank Markazi 
[Central Bank], [1984?]); see also Hooshang Amirahmadi, Revolution and Economic Transition: The 
Iranian Experience (Albany: SUNY Press, 1990), pp. 1-16. 
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step toward the Islamicization of the Iranian economy. The crucial difference 
between the new constitution and those of other contemporary nations—including 
Iran's own 1906 constitution—is in its emphasis on life's purpose. The economy, 
the 1979 constitution declares, is not an ‘‘end in itself" but only a ‘“‘means’’ of 
moving toward God. To this end, it has to be planned in a proper and just manner 
to abolish all forms of unmet needs with respect to life's basic necessities and to 
attain national self-sufficiency in output, science, and technology. The chapters 
dealing exclusively with economic matters and the people's rights provide a 
mixture of ‘‘Big Brother" controls, comprehensive welfarism, cooperative asso- 
ciations, and private enterprise. The document as a whole prescribes an idealistic 
model wherein a benevolent theocratic government controls the commanding 
heights of the economy— basic industry, banking, insurance, foreign trade, and 
public utilities; cooperatives engage in vital production and distribution functions; 
and the private sector plays an important but residual role. 

In line with these constitutional provisions, a series of measures were taken 
to expand the role of the state in the economy beyond what had been the case 
under the shah. All major industries were taken over from private owner- 
managers and placed in state hands. Banking and insurance were totally nation- 
alized. Thousands of business firms in farming, industry, and trade that belonged 
to supporters of the previous regime were confiscated and turned over to a 
number of new revolutionary ‘‘foundations.’’ In two principal areas, however— 
land reform and foreign trade—the conservative clergy rebuffed all moves toward 
radicalization; the matter is still in legal limbo. The most specific action taken in 
the direction of economic Islamicization was the enactment of interest-free 
banking legislation in 1982. Islamic transaction modes replaced regular bank 
lending practices, and bank depositors, instead of being creditors, subsequently 
became partners in profit-sharing. The nationalized banks also became owners of 
a large number of money-losing public industrial enterprises, previously confis- 
cated from, or abandoned by, their former private owners. 

The end of the war with Iraq in August 1988, the death of Ayatollah Khomeini 
in June 1989, the need for reconstruction, and problems from delayed develop- 
ment ushered in a new era. The ideological compass shifted in the direction of 
pragmatic considerations and fiscal realism. The election of Ali Akbar Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani to the presidency, following an amendment to the constitution, and the 
inauguration of the Five-Year Development Plan (1989/90-1993/94) provided 
impetus for a shift in development strategy, and changes in economic policy. 
Although deplored and denounced by the radical press and an articulate faction 
within the ruling clergy, the regime's new socioeconomic orientation and agenda 
began to overshadow revolutionary slogans and religious dogma. As a result, 
since 1989 the government's declarations and actions differ from the ideas and 
ideals expressed at the outset of the revolution. Except in inspirational terms, or 
in nomenclature, major economic policies now make scant reference to things 
specifically Islamic. 
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Talk in government circles as well as in the bazaar is no longer about rejection 
of materialism, the imposition of a frugal consumption model, the establishment of 
a classless society (ommat-e vahed), or a return to Islamic social justice, piety, 
and brotherhood according to the Prophet's prescriptions. The principal concerns 
are inflation, employment opportunities for college graduates, sales of state 
factories to the private sector, joint ventures with foreign firms for increased 
automobile production, expansion of electric power production, promotion of 
foreign investment in oil and petrochemicals, abolition of rationing and subsidies, 
deregulation of industry, establishment of free-trade zones, and promotion of 
non-oil exports.* The expansion of oil output, renewed emphasis on industrial- 
ization (including the assembly-plant variety), defense build-up, and the pre-1979 
goal of ‘‘grow first, redistribute later" are again in vogue. Export promotion 
strategy seems to have replaced the import-substitution dogma. 


THE STATISTICS 


In the 13 years since the revolution, the Iranian economy has experienced four 
cycles: a deep recession immediately after the establishment of the Islamic republic 
in 1979; a strong revival between 1981 and 1986; a mild recession between 1987 and 
1989; and a respectable recovery since the cease-fire with Iraq. Despite the regime's 
early intention of reducing dependence on the petroleum sector, during this entire 
13-year period the economy has been closely tied to oil revenues. Several internal and 
external factors also affected the country's economic course. 

Internal factors included political turmoil, the mass exodus of talent and 
capital, economic uncertainties regarding private property, ideological strictures 
relating to wealth and income, legal ambiguities concerning land tenure, and the 
preference for Islamic commitment over professional expertise in the choice of 
managers. Significant external considerations included the long and costly war 
with Iraq, major fluctuations in world oil prices, the freezing of Iranian foreign 
exchange assets abroad following the seizure of the US embassy and hostages, 
Western credit and trade sanctions, diplomatic isolation, and the influx of an 
estimated 3-4 million refugees from Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Postrevolution economic developments reflect the impact of these adverse 
factors. Their influence, however, has been mitigated by an extensive infrastruc- 
ture, a large industrial capacity, foreign exchange reserves, and trained bureau- 
cratic cadres inherited from the previous regime. Nevertheless, as extensively 
reported in both the local and the foreign press, and widely acknowledged by the 
political leadership and high government officials, the economy's performance has 
been anything but laudatory. 
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4. See, for example, Middle East Economic Digest (MEED), November 15, 1991, p. 4. 
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According to the government's own figures,> Iran's gross domestic product 
(GDP) at constant prices declined by some 1.5 percent a year on average between 
1977/78 and 1988/89, with the result that the total GDP in the latter year was 
approximately equal to that 15 years earlier, i.e., 1973/74. In the postwar period of 
reform and reconstruction, GDP registered 7.2 percent annual growth on average in 
1989/90—1990/91. Real output at the end of the decade, however, was still below that 
of 1977/78. Due to an estimated average 3.5 percent annual rise in population during 
the postrevolutionary period—largely in response to an initial government policy of 
encouraging early marriages and high birth rates—per capital GDP at constant prices 
in 1988/89 was not much more than the level 21 years earlier. Private per capita 
consumption in real terms—as the best indicator of material well-being—dropped 
from 153,000 rials in 1977/78 to 125,000 rials in 1990/91. Added to this already reduced 
per capita consumption are such problems as periodic shortages of necessities, power 
blackouts, rationing, long waiting lines, polluted air, and other daily aggravations 
prevalent during the 1980s compared to the 1970s and 1960s. 

Other major economic indices show similar unfavorable trends. The share of 
aggregate consumption in GDP rose from about 62 percent in 1977/78 to more than 
77 percent in 1990/91 while that of total investment fell from 33 percent to about 
12 percent during the same period, with public investment outlays down to 7 
percent from more than 18 percent of GDP. Figures on employment are sketchy, 
but also discouraging. The 1986/87 official population survey showed a total 
population of 49.4 million, an active labor force of 13 million, and an employed 
portion of 11 million—indicating an official jobless rate of 14 percent. Private 
estimates put total unemployment at twice that figure. Nearly one-third of the jobs 
were in the public sector. According to unofficial estimates, between 1979 and 
1991, employment in the agriculture sector increased by about 10 percent, while 
service sector employment nearly doubled. The largest number of workers in the 
private services was engaged in small retail and itinerant petty trade, with 
relatively low labor productivity. 

Individual economic sectors showed vastly different rates of growth, and 
their share in GDP changed accordingly. Because of the attention and official 
priority attached to agriculture, and the adoption of policies designed to increase 
farm productivity, the agriculture sector performed better than the rest of the 
economy. Total farm output is shown by the authorities to have on average grown 
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5. Facts and figures cited in the following paragraphs are all compiled, calculated, and 
analyzed by the author from the following sources. I. Bank Markazi: Hesabhaye melli-i Iran, 
1353-1366 (Iran's national accounts) (Tehran, 1992); Gozaresh-e eqtesadi va taraznameh (Annual 
economic report and balance sheet), for each year from 1977/78 to 1989/90; Annual Review, 1369 
(1990/91). II. Plan and Budget Organization, Gozaresh-e eqtesadi (Annual economic report), for each 
year from 1984/85 to 1990/91. III. Iranian Statistical Center, Salnameh-e amari (Statistical yearbook), 
various years 1977/78-1990/91. IV. Iran’s Customs Administration, Foreign Trade Statistics, annual. 
V. Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, Annual Statistical Bulletins, International Mon- 
etary Fund, International Financial Statistics, monthly; IMF Survey, July 30, 1990; and other data; 
World Bank, World Development Report, annual; and other data. 
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by 4 percent a year between 1978/79 and 1990/91 due to an increase in yield per 
acre and area under foodgrain production. The share of farming in GDP thus rose 
from 12.4 percent in 1977/78 to more than 18 percent by the decade's end. 
Nevertheless, some 17 percent of the country's total annual imports on the 
average consisted of foodstuff. While this sector performed better than other 
sectors, its annual growth, according to World Bank data, was no more than the 
rates achieved in the 1970s and 1960s. Not only was self-sufficiency in agricultural 
staples not achieved by the end of the decade as promised, but national 
dependence on imported food items actually increased. Imports of cereals and 
grains—wheat, barley, rice, and corn—which amounted to less than 2.7 million 
tons in 1977/78 reached more than 8.2 million tons in 1989/90. Foreign purchases 
of sugar, red meat, and edible oil were also much larger than before. 

Performance and growth in the oil and gas sector were severely affected by 
the war with Iraq and its damage to oil installations and facilities. Crude 
production fell to a low of 1.46 million barrels a day (b/d) in 1980/81 and 1981/82, 
compared to 5.6 million b/d in 1976, but subsequently ranged between 2.2-2.9 
million b/d for the rest of the decade—less than Iran's Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries quota in some years, and exceeding it in others. After the 
cease-fire with Iraq, production increased to some 3.2-3.4 million b/d but was still 
less than the peak volume in the 1970s. As a result, the share of the oil sector in 
GDP declined sharply from 30—40 percent in the mid-1970s to only 9-17 percent in 
the 1980s. Several diverse factors were responsible for the decline in petroleum 
production, exports, and oil revenues: the initial decision to save oil reserves by 
cutting output, damage suffered from the war, gyrations in world prices of crude 
petroleum, and poor maintenance of oil wells because of capital and other 
shortages. Oil income continued to account for about 90 percent of total foreign 
exchange receipts each year, and according to some estimates, no more than $50 
billion of the $200 billion oil income received thus far since the revolution has been 
spent on fixed capital formation.$ 

The industrial sector experienced equally unfavorable developments after 
1979. The political climate of the early years and revolutionary excesses led to a 
massive exodus of industrial entrepreneurs, managers, and skilled workers, as 
well as large-scale capital flight. The freezing of Iranian assets abroad, Western 
economic sanctions, and negative government policies toward multinational 
corporations resulted in the departure of foreign specialists and the cessation of 
foreign investment. Inexperienced new managers, labor disputes, and disruptive 
meddling by members of revolutionary komitehs, established in each factory, 
further reduced output. The situation was aggravated by the Iran-Iraq War, which 
damaged or destroyed production facilities. Reductions in oil revenues sharply cut 
into the import of industrial parts, raw materials, and processed goods. Added to 
the industrial sector's problems were the wholesale nationalization of hundreds of 
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privately owned enterprises, regulations impeding growth, and lack of coordina- 
tion among government ministries and agencies in charge of industrial develop- 
ment. Uncertainty regarding the state’s treatment of private property rights, lack 
of incentives, and the limited profitability of short-term commercial transactions 
discouraged new long-term investment by the private sector. In 6 of the 13 years 
in the postrevolutionary period, this sector experienced negative growth. Capac- 
ity utilization near the end of the decade was below 40 percent in many industries 
before it picked up after the cease-fire, thanks to a number of incentives and the 
availability of foreign exchange. 

The service sector had a mixed record. While it was somewhat positively 
affected in terms of both output and employment shares in GDP, this sector also 
registered negative growth in 5 of the 13 years. The output share rose from 36 
percent to 46 percent of GDP between 1979 and 1990. In terms of employment, the 
services’ share went up from 33 percent to 46 percent of total employment. The 
sector was particularly noteworthy in absorbing the lion’s share of new entrants 
into the job market. Positive growth was achieved in the trading subsector, but the 
picture was flat in banking, public services, and tourism. 

The economy was also beset by a number of other adverse developments. All 
major indicators were negatively affected by unfavorable domestic and foreign 
events. Under the pressure of war, slow economic growth, and rising public 
expenditures, the central government has experienced a budget deficit every year 
since the revolution. The gap ranged from a huge 15 percent of GDP in 1980/81 to 
about 3 percent of GDP in 1991/92, with an average of about 7 percent. In some years, 
the deficit was larger than the government's total regular revenues. Since the budget 
shortfalls were almost totally financed by credit from the central bank, the money 
supply rose nearly 10 times during the period. This liquidity explosion pushed retail 
and wholesale prices upward year after year. With many items in the consumers 
basket subject to price ceilings, rationing, or subsidies, the true rate of inflation is not 
easy to determine. According to government statistics, the consumer price index rose 
by 637.5 percent between 1979 and 1991, or at an average annual rate of about 18 
percent (compounded).7 Unofficial estimates point to much larger figures. Official 
statistics show a steady decline in real wages and compensations in large-scale 
industrial establishments after 1980. There are other indications of similar reductions 
in the real incomes of middle- and lower-class workers.’ The rising prices of goods 
and services, perennial shortages, and demands of war combined to cause an increase 
in the balance of payments deficit. The official external balance figures on current 
account show a deficit for 10 out of the 13 years. 

Finally, despite the regime's declared policy of improving the lot of the poor 
(mostazafan), for whom the revolution itself was ostensibly launched, the 
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evidence suggests little or no measurable success. Data on wages and salaries are 
not adequate or reliable. Figures on family disposable incomes and rural-urban 
disparities are also frequently murky and unilluminating.? Based on all indica- 
tions, however, nominal wages and salaries have persistently lagged behind 
inflation. According to a Majlis deputy, government employees' salaries and 
bonuses went up by only 142 percent between the revolution and 1991, while the 
cost-of-living soared more than six times, leaving ‘‘more than 90 percent of public 
servants below the poverty line.’’!° In the absence of relevant and detailed 
information on wages and salaries, such claims cannot be easily verified or denied. 

Regarding changes in the internal distribution of income, the official line is 
that the poor are now better off than before the revolution. This is undoubtedly 
true for certain groups of people who have been especially well positioned within 
the regime, such as most members of the Revolutionary Guards, many families of 
the war dead, some among the subsidized urban proletariat, a number of basij 
volunteers, and others coming from extremely low-income households. Whether 
or not this is true of the entire population is still an open question. In a study 
shortly after the revolution, it was found that in 1972 some 44 percent of the 
population were living ''under the subsistence poverty line.”!! According to a 
former head of the government's Plan and Budget Organization, absolute poverty 
increased by 43 percent during the 1979-1985 period, and the trend was continu- 
ing.'? Other reports indicate ‘‘absolute poverty" spreading among as many as 
65-75 percent of the population in 1988.13 


PERFORMANCE IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


The foregoing data on Iran's postrevolution developments point to many 
undeniable economic shortfalls and setbacks.!^ An objective evaluation of this 
rather dark picture, however, must be made against the backdrop of the regime's 
numerous handicaps and disadvantages. The economy, in particular, must be 
given credit for its resilience in the face of enormous odds. As indicated earlier, 
immediately after its establishment, the Islamic republic faced the massive exodus 
of experienced businessmen and managers, thousands of leaderless enterprises 
bogged down for lack of working capital, a shaky banking system, flight of funds 
out of the country, management-labor disputes, and total chaos in intersectoral 
a =) 

9. Bank Markazi publishes average annual budgets of rural and urban households based on 
regular surveys, but the information is inadequate for a meaningful determination of disparities. 

10. Kayhan Havai, January 15, 1992, p. 24. 

11. Hossein Azimi, ‘‘Aspects of Poverty and Income Distribution in Iran, 1960-1972” (Ph.D 
diss., Oxford University, 1980), p. 145. 

12. Kayhan (Tehran), March 19, 1986, p. 18. 

13. See Amirahmadi, Revolution and Economic Transition, pp. 194-202 and 292; and Iran 
Times (Washington), 7 Aban 1367 [1987], p. 5. 


14. For a candid reference to some of these failings see President Rafsanjani’s Friday prayer 
sermon, Kayhan Havai, August 14, 1991, p. 9 ff. 
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relations. Shortly after that, the regime was confronted with a freeze on its badly 
needed foreign assets, a trade embargo, and harsh financial sanctions. 

Before the disputes with the United States could be settled, the country was 
invaded by Iraqi forces in September 1980 with subsequent heavy damage to 
factories, power stations, oil installations, and other parts of its infrastructure— 
recently reported by a UN team, on the basis of official claims, to equal $97 billion 
(while the government puts the total at $1 trillion). Meanwhile, the regime 
partially lost the core of its political leadership through internal uprising and terror 
tactics of the opposition. Finally, the oil industry, the mainstay of the economy, 
underwent disruptive fluctuations in output and price because of factors largely 
outside the regime's control. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps and hardships, the economy—thanks to a 
continuous stream of oil export revenues—managed to avoid life-threatening 
shortages, runaway inflation, and mounting foreign debt. Even at the height of the 
Iran-Iraq War, food and other basic necessities were available for a modest level 
of living. There never was famine. Even ''non-necessities" were adequate for 
those who could afford them at free-market prices. Inflation, even by outsiders' 
estimates, was never close to the level experienced in some developing economies 
in recent times. Despite the heavy cost of war, the regime avoided recourse to 
foreign borrowing on a large-scale, and even paid out some of its long-term 
debt—albeit partly from reserves inherited from the shah's regime. Public 
expenditures on defense were kept from rising steeply by mobilizing private 
financial contributions for the war effort. The budget deficit was held on average 
below 8 percent of GDP by cutting down on non-priority outlays, albeit at the 
expense of public services and investment. Adverse effects of inflation on low- 
and fixed-income groups were reduced through price subsidies, rationing, and 
direct distribution of certain essential goods, although at a reported cost of 
increased inefficiency and corruption.!6 

At the same time, it should be noted that while some of the adverse elements 
were beyond the government's control, other factors responsible for keeping both 
output and income down were of the regime's own making. Specifically, two 
policy decisions stand out. First, the regime's self-appointed mission as exporter 
of Islamic revolution throughout the Muslim world (and beyond) was clearly an 
overly ambitious and unrealistic objective for which the country was politically, 
financially, and technically ill-prepared. Not only was most of the world against 
such adventurism but, as the nearly universal support for the Baghdad govern- 
ment after its imminent collapse in 1982 made apparent, Tehran's own Muslim 
allies in Damascus, Tripoli, and Algiers were not ready to embrace Ayatollah 
Khomeini's brand of Islam and thus risk destabilization of their own regimes. 
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Preoccupation with this unrealistic mission sapped a great deal of the country's 
energy and increased the government's diplomatic isolation. 

The second policy decision that hampered economic growth was the choice 
of an old (and already discredited) Marxist economic model, long practiced in 
India and also in parts of Latin America with disastrous results. Largely under 
pressure from its radical faction, and partly due to war requirements and 
exigencies, the Islamic republic during 1982-88 resorted to public ownership, 
price control, industrial regulation, import substitution, and overall economic 
regimentation designed to produce an elusive self-sufficiency. Using wartime 
conditions as an excuse to harness the economy, the government tried everything 
to expand government ownership and operations. By 1987, an estimated 60—70 
percent of the entire domestic economy and 90 percent of foreign trade were 
directly or indirectly in state hands. Although public expenditures by the central 
government as a percentage of GDP (at current market prices) fell from 42 percent 
in 1977/78 to 22 percent in 1990/91, the share of the general government (including 
public enterprises and parastatal ‘‘foundations’’) increased progressively.!7 The 
regime's foreign exchange system was, up to 1989, highly restrictive, complex, 
and arbitrary. There were a multitude of exchange rates for different transactions. 
The direction of trade was shifted deliberately from the United States and the 
West in favor of neighboring countries, the Eastern bloc, the Third World, and 
smaller partners. The result has been a mushrooming bureaucracy, which now 
employs twice as many people as there were in the shah's time, sheer inefficiency, 
lower per capita output, and related problems. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


The period of ‘‘postwar reconstruction” began in earnest after the cease-fire 
with Iraq, the revision of the constitution, and the election of Rafsanjani to the 
presidency. A five-year plan has been underway since 1989. It targets 8 percent 
annua] real growth for GDP, with promises of increased employment, and higher 
per capita income. Planned outlays are to be financed mainly from domestic 
resources and owned foreign income (i.e., earnings from oil and gas). Total gross 
fixed capital investment from central government sources is estimated at about 27 
percent of total government expenditures.!8 While slightly larger than the last ten 
years' average, this share is measurably smaller than similar ratios in the 
prerevolution plans. 
pum 

17. In the fiscal year 1992/93, the budget of public enterprises was one and one-half times the 
national budget. The budget of parastatal "foundations" was also an additional 50 percent. See 
Kayhan Havai, February 19, 1992, pp. 24—6. 
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In a major policy shift from the past, the government and its top spokesmen 
now clearly admit that regulation and regimentation have been harmful to the 
economy.!9 Through a series of Majlis laws and cabinet decisions, the private 
sector is now asked to participate in non-strategic manufacturing, social services, 
transportation, tourism, and trade. One-fourth of state-owned enterprises have 
become candidates for privatization. Free trade zones have been established at 
Qeshm and Kish islands. The new strategy of ''economic adjustment and 
reforms” aims at the establishment of a market mechanism for determining the 
prices of goods, foreign exchange, and money; privatization of non-strategic 
industries now under government control; deregulation of cumbersome bureau- 
cratic rules; and reorganization of state machinery in the service of marketization. 
The policies designed to achieve some of these objectives relate to tax laws, 
import-export regulations, accounting procedures, exchange system, and mone- 
tary and banking guidelines. The ultimate goal is to enhance people's participation 
in economic activities and decision making, and reduce state controls. 

Prospects for these new policies remain somewhat uncertain due to strong 
resistance from powerful vested interests already entrenched at the various levels 
of the bureaucracy and the economy as a whole. Apart from hurdles involved in 
the resolution of conflicting philosophies and approaches among various clerical 
factions to many essential policy issues, some of the targets of the 1989-1993 plan 
relating to inflation, balance-of-payments, budget deficit, housing, non-oil ex- 
ports, job creation, and private investment seem rather ambitious. The govern- 
ment's reported determination to rebuild its shattered military, expand its regional 
assistance, and support Islamic groups in Afghanistan, Algeria, Lebanon, and 
Sudan may make the domestic task even more difficult.2° The plan's performance 
in its first two and one-half years of operation is far from reassuring. Scattered 
information filtering through government offices and agencies indicate shortfalls 
from target goals in many areas.?! 

' The plan's overall success will require in addition to the peaceful resolution of 
internal and external conflict, a series of sustained structural adjustment measures 
including the gradual unification of exchange rates; stringent fiscal reforms aimed at 
eliminating perennial budget deficits; speedy removal of price controls, rationing and 
subsidies; a serious demand management strategy to harness inflation; the disman- 
tling of the regulatory mechanisms on credit, trade, and private enterprise; restora- 
tion of the accountability of the parastatal organizations; streamlining of public. 
administration; and the adoption of clear long-term policies on energy, agriculture, 
industry, and foreign trade. Without such a substantial restructuring of the economy, 
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the country is likely to face further inflation, larger fiscal deficits, reduced efficiency, 
a decline in output growth, a deterioration in the external account, and a possible 
recession. Even reasonable headway toward these objectives requires further re- 
thinking of a number of political, ideological, and even constitutional preferences, 
priorities, and prescriptions. 

Preparations are now being made for the second five-year economic plan 
(1994/95-1998/99) to be submitted to the Majlis later this year or in early 1993. 
Thus far, significant deviations from current plan targets have raised questions at 
home and abroad regarding the usefulness and relevance of the Iranian planning 
mechanism in helping to shape the country's economic development. These 
questions have become even more pertinent now that the private sector is 
officially mandated to serve as a main force for growth in the next plan. 

The results of the April-May 1992 nationwide elections for the fourth Majlis 
have been widely interpreted as a confirmation of President Rafsanjani's prag- 
matic economic policies and a good omen for the country's sustained growth and 
political calm. Some Western observers have seen the hardliners' defeat as a 
mandate to proceed with industrial privatization, government deregulation, and 
the economy's integration into the global market. While this prognosis seems 
plausible, its optimistic undertones remain to be tested. Iran's current economic 
problems need much more than a friendly Majlis; they call for an improved 
international political image of the Tehran regime, greater private sector confi- 
dence, increased foreign exchange, newer technologies, higher labor productivity, 
a cleaner bureaucracy, and less income disparity. An accommodating Majlis can 
at best be a catalyst for change, but it cannot be an ultimate solution. 

The new ‘‘moderate’’ Majlis may support the government in further opening 
the country to the West—even to the United States—streamlining the bureauc- 
racy, shedding some money-losing enterprises and clostly regulations, and 
seeking foreign assistance. These reforms, however, are not without cost. If the 
experience of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union serves as a guide, 
Rafsanjani's perestroika—raising taxes, rationalizing interest rates, cutting off 
subsidies, unifying the exchange rate, liberalizing trade, and linking wage hikes to 
productivity—will have similar widely unpopular repercussions. These restruc- 
turing measures, although ultimately rewarding, are bound in the short term to 
produce further inflation, unemployment, bankruptcies, and deprivations unwel- 
come not only to opposition politicians but to an overwhelming majority of the 
rank and file Iranians who, after 13 years of patient waiting, would like to see the 
regime's promises of prosperity and plenty fulfiled. In the fluid political climate of 
today's Iran, it is too soon to count the new Majlis's blessings.?2 
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CRUSHING THE OPPOSITION: 
ADVERSARIES OF THE ISLAMIC 
REPUBLIC OF IRAN 


Haggay Ram 


O, June 28, 1981, a powerful bomb exploded at the central headquarters of 
the Islamic Republic Party (IRP) in Tehran, where a meeting of many of Iran’s 
leaders was in progress. The bomb killed the secretary general of the IRP, 
Ayatollah Muhammad Beheshti, and scores of other top leaders of the Islamic 
republic. Two months later, on 30 August, a bomb was set off at the prime 
minister’s office in central Tehran, where President Muhammad Ali Raja’i and 
Prime Minister Muhammad Javad Bahonar were meeting at the time; both were 
killed and three other fatalities were also reported. No opposition group claimed 
responsibility for the attacks, but they were immediately attributed to the leftist 
Mojahedin-e Khalq.! Persistent terrorist acts (especially assassinations) during 
this period and in the months that followed, notwithstanding, the Khomeini 
regime came to view the two explosions as a casus belli. Hence, began a ruthless 
crackdown against the opposition, which included mass arrests, tortures, and 
executions.2 

This article examines the Islamic government’s political rhetoric, in an effort 
to describe how it attempted to justify a ‘‘scorched-earth”’ policy against the 
opposition using an Islamic rationale. The Iranian leadership—well aware of the 
population’s religiosity—sought to legitimize the destruction of the opposition by 
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equating those opposed to it with the most obstinate and despised enemies of the 
umma at the advent of Islam and by invoking the measures taken against them by 
the Prophet Muhammad and Imam Ali. In postrevolutionary Iran, the khutbah 
(sermon) emerged as the principal vehicle for legitimizing the policies and actions 
of the government.? In this article, the focus is on Friday sermons delivered in 
Tehran during the first decade of the Islamic revolution (1979-1989).4 


THE CASE OF THE ROYALISTS 


The challenge later posed to the clerical regime by opposition groups, such as 
the Mojahedin-e Khalq and the Fada'i-e Khalq, was virtually nonexistent in the 
period immediately after the demise of the monarchical order. As active and 
devoted members of the heterogeneous coalition that toppled the shah, the 
“betrayal of the revolution” by these groups had not yet evolved, so they were 
still tolerated to an extent by Khomeini and other like-minded ulama. In turn, the 
groups in question had not yet concluded that violence was the only means left for 
them to express dissent.5 

A primary concern for the emerging clerical regime at this early stage was, 
therefore, not violent opposition, but the potential threat from supporters of the 
ancien régime—the royalists.$ The removal of this perceived threat to the rule of 
the ulama took the form of comprehensive purges in the civil service and in the 
army. These purges were in effect part of the ''Islamization process” that, 
beginning in summer 1979, gathered momentum in all spheres of life. The 
necessity of pursuing a policy of purges was usually explained in terms of 
“cleansing” society of fasad (corruption) and fitnah (sedition)—two Quranic 
terms with negative connotations familiar to religious-minded Iranians. The 
Islamic leadership attempted to identify its campaign against fasad and fitnah (i.e., 
against those identified with the Pahlavi monarchy) as being analogous to the 
actions of the Prophet and Ali. 
=a 

3. R. K. Ramazani, Revolutionary Iran: Challenge and Response in the Middle East 
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In his capacity as prayer leader of Tehran, Ayatollah Hoseyn Ali Montazeri 
cited a Quranic verse: ‘‘He it is Who raised among the inhabitants of Mecca an 
Apostle from among themselves, who recites to them His communications and 
purifies them” (62:2). He then offered a commentary on the verse, stressing that 
the Prophet was sent by God ‘‘to salvage them from corrupted moralities [mafasid 
akhlaq]."" Should fasad remain in society, he warned, ‘‘the sciences, the arts and 
progress—all will be consumed in the way of corruption, in the way of oppression 
and injustice." Montazeri then went on to identify the Persian verb pak kardan (to 
cleanse) with the Arabic yuzakkihim (purifies them) as found in 62:2. Hence, he 
observed, our society also should ‘‘purify”’ itself from fasad, by which he meant 
**plotters, spies and traitors in government offices and institutions.” No doubt, he 
concluded, as long as there are ‘‘nests of fasad . . . whatever money we spend” 
for the construction of the nation ‘‘will come to nothing." The people must, 
therefore, ‘‘pay attention to their enemies; the mafsadin (corrupted) and the 
fasidin . . . [must be] recognized” and treated accordingly.” 

Hojjat al-Islam Sayyid Ali Khamenei was even more straightforward in the 
need to dispose of the shah's supporters, taking Ali's words as his line of 
reasoning. According to Khamenei, Ali proclaimed, ‘‘shaqqu amwaj al-fitan 
bi-sufun al-najah"' (break the waves of sedition with the ships of salvation); ‘‘araju 
an tariq al-munafarah"' (turn back from the path of aversion); and, most 
important, **wada'u tijan al-muffakhirah’’ (throw down the crowns of vainglories). 
That is, Khamenei explained, the nation of Iran must ‘‘break to pieces the 
monarchy"'; it should do the utmost so that the '*mini-shah"' (shahak) . . . will not 
be—so that the ‘‘successor of that deposed shah will be rejected.” He went on to 
state that the nation still longed for salvation ‘‘from the filthy rotten regime of the 
monarchy and from all its traces.’’8 

In the internal struggles that succeeded the downfall of the monarchy, the 
followers of Khomeini's line were gradually able to deprive the shah's sympa- 
thizers of virtually all political power.9 At the same time, they moved to eliminate 
their associates in the anti-shah coalition with the aim of gaining exclusive control 
of all the branches of government. Disillusioned and politically stifled, the ulama's 
one-time allies—especially, the Mojahedin-e Khalq and the Fada'i-e Khalq—now 
turned against them, engaging in armed resistance bloodier than the resistance 
against the shah's regime.!? The Islamic government responded to the opposition 
by ruthlessly suppressing street demonstrations, raiding safe houses (khanah-’i 
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timi) of **mini-groups"' (gorohak, a derogatory term for left-wing organizations), 
and through mass arrests and executions. J ustifications for this line of action were 
attributed to the Prophet's and Ali's alleged practices. 


SIGNS OF TOLERANCE 


It is important to stress, however, that even during the crackdown, the new 
government still suggested that it was willing to tolerate internal dissent. Illustra- 
tions of the Prophet's and Ali's exemplary conduct were invoked to show the 
soundness of such policy. For instance, in July 1981, Hojjat al-Islam Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani recounted the events of the war of Nahrawan (659), where 
the Caliph Ali nearly annihilated the entire Kharijite sect. Before the war 
commenced, Rafsanjani said, ‘‘ten thousand or at least eight thousand”’ Kharijites 
[from a total of about ‘‘twelve thousand"'] had scattered, fleeing certain defeat. 
The caliph-imam allowed them to retreat, saying ‘‘Go! Go wherever you want. 
... Go to Kufa, go to Basra.” “The remaining two thousand or four thousand 
[kharijites] . . . were killed." Thereupon, Rafsanjani spoke of the opposition in 
contemporary Iran and said, ‘‘We are like that [i.e., Ali]; we are not thirsty for 
your blood. By God, we are saddened to see [how] you are seized and thrown in 
jail. You are the future of this country . . . you are the light of our eyes.” 1" 

Also, in May 1982 Rafsanjani referred to Ali’s conduct toward his own 
assassin, Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muljam. During the three days that it took Ali to die, 
Rafsanjani asserted, Ali showed a remarkable degree of generosity and concern 
for his assassin. Whenever the dying Imam regained consciousness, he had one 
question only: ‘‘What is Ibn Muljam's condition?” Furthermore, when milk was 
brought to the caliph, he was always careful not to drink it all, saying, ‘“Take this 
away and give it to Ibn Muljam.’’ Having said that, Rafsanjani turned to speak of 
contemporary Iran, implying that political prisoners, especially in Evin prison, 
should be treated in a like manner. ‘‘I want our wardens everywhere . . . to pay 
heed to these words. . . . We know that they are striving to behave well, but, at 
any rate, you are the partisans of Ali .. . and today we want to establish the 
government of Ali. ... 12 

The Prophet also was considered a model of benevolent conduct toward 
opponents. Islam, Rafsanjani explained in October 1981, views sin and crime as 
curable diseases. "Treatment," he said, is pursued through reformation, ‘‘spiri- 
tual hygiene" (behdasht-i ruhi), education, and, only as a last resort, through 
punishment. Accordingly, Islam would never call for a resort to punishment as 
long as the first three alternatives had not been exhausted. For instance, 
Rafsanjani said, once an ''ill.mannered" (bi-adab) Bedouin approached the 
Prophet, ‘‘treating him with insolence, committing a sin, and provoking the 
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crowd."' The Prophet's Companions wanted to retaliate. The Prophet, however, 
refused to allow such conduct, and through reasoning, gentleness and kindness, 
let the offender understand that he was wrong. ‘‘The Arab left and, returning a day 
later, he submitted and embraced Islam.” The moral Rafsanjani drew from the 
story for his contemporary compatriots was: ‘‘We [too] should behave in such a 
manner, that we would be able to [retain] in society those who are reformable and 
are amenable to reform. This was one lesson for the Companions [drawn] from 
one little incident, and this was the custom of Islam.’’!3 


ELIMINATING THE OPPOSITION 


The government did, however, let it be known that it intended to crush the 
opposition. It proclaimed that the internal opponents of the Khomeini regime 
were formed of the same clay as the adversaries of the Prophet—both were 
munafiqin. As a result, they should be treated precisely as the Prophet enjoined— 
they were to be annihilated. 

The term munafiqin is directed in the Quran against ‘‘those Medinese upon 
whose fidelity and zeal Muhammad could not absolutely rely.’’!4 The meaning of 
munafiq in the Quran is ‘‘a waverer" or ‘‘a doubter,” while the conventional 
translation of ‘‘a hypocrite” suits only a few passages.!5 The same people in the 
Quran are protrayed as those whom ‘“‘in their hearts is a disease" (2:9), as 
opposed to the Muslims who are firm and resolute in their faith. 

The munafiqin in the Prophet's age were not a homogeneous group: some 
became enthusiastic adherents of the new religion, only to abandon it later on; 
some remained pagans; and many more remained skeptical or half-committed to 
the Prophet's cause. Hence, they are depicted in the Quran as those who *'say 
with their mouths what is not in their hearts” (3:164). Because of their lack of 
determination they sometimes joined the Prophet and sometimes his enemies. 
They were not better—and, in many respects, they were even worse—than the 
unbelievers. As a result, they will roast in ‘‘the lowest stage of the fire” (4:145). 

The Islamic republic's leadership grouped all the various groups, organiza- 
tions, and individuals opposing the revolution into a single category regardless of 
the structural, ideological, and other differences between them. In its view, all 
were munafiqin. Consequently, prayer leaders felt free to ascribe to organizations, 
such as the Mojahedin-e Khalq, the title ‘‘Munafiqin-e Khalq,’’ and style others, 
such as the Marxist Fada’i-e Khalq, the liberal **National Front,” the communist 
Tudeh Party, and even the shah's SAVAK as munafiqin. '6 
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During the early days of Islam, unbelievers had also opposed the Prophet, 
and, therefore, the contemporary opponents of the Islamic revolution could just 
as well have been equated with them. The term munafigin, however, was not 
chosen at random. The salient characteristic of the early munafigin was their 
double-standardness, their ‘‘hypocrisy”’ as people of **two minds” who ''say with 
their mouths what is not in their hearts.” This characteristic was the reason why 
the Islamic regime sought to equate the munafigin of early Islam with the 
opposition. The munafiqin had been a greater danger to the Prophet than the 
unbelievers, because the latter openly proclaimed their animosity to Islam, 
whereas the munafiqun, on account of their alleged hypocrisy, had opposed the 
Prophet while hiding behind the mask of fidelity. In short, the unbelievers were a 
recognizable enemy; the munafiqin were not. 

Prayer leaders often elaborated on this trait of the munafigin. Khamenei, for 
instance, stated in October 1980; ‘‘If the enemy [shows his] enmity openly and 
frankly, and if he has no pretensions and hypocrisy [riyakari],"' it is fairly easy to 
recognize him. ‘‘But when the enemy . . . decorates his face with the stature and 
partisanship of Islam, it is difficult for the people to recognize him."'? In a similar 
fashion, Ali was quoted as saying that ‘‘From among the enemies, he who reveals 
his animosity [is] the weakest ... but the greatest enemy is that man who 
conceals his animosity.''!$ In order to make his audience more alert to the threat 
of the munafiqin, and to the fact that they were a vague, unrecognizable enemy, 
in April 1981 Khamenei depicted an illusory scenario involving the Iran-Iraq War: 
“Suppose the aggressive Iraqi forces . . . would scatter, say, a pharmaceutical in 
the air [so] that the Iranian troops could not see them. How difficult would that 
situation be? The [enemy] would then advance forward, attacking, striking, 
slaying, and the Iranian troops will not understand who it is, what it is, and from 
whence it is coming.”’!9 

This, according to the Khomeini regime, was precisely why the munafigin 
were more dangerous than the ordinary unbelievers. Indeed, '*Whatever strokes 
we, the Muslims, have received after the rise of Islam, it was at the hands of the 
munafigin, not at the hands of the unbelievers.''?? Naturally, it was claimed, Islam 
had recognized this fact from the very beginning, which is why the Quran attaches 
more importance to the munafigin than to the unbelievers. For instance, in sura 2 
only two verses are devoted to the kafirun, whereas thirteen verses are devoted to 
the munafigin; there is also an entire sura wholly devoted to them.?! In accordance 
with this line of reasoning, Khamenei claimed in May 1981 that the Prophet was 
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never afraid of the polytheists, because their opposition to Islam was clear to all. 
The Prophet said, however, ''I fear the munafiq whose tongue is the tongue of the 
wise but whose heart is diseased.’’22 On another occasion, in May 1981, 
Khamenei quoted Ali as exhorting the community ‘‘to be on guard against the 
people of nifaq.’ Why, Khamenei asked, has Imam Ali not said, ‘‘ahl al-kufr’’ 
(infidels) or ‘‘ahl al-shirk’’ (idolators)? Because when the munafigin ‘‘appear in 
many colors," when *'their essence is not manifest to the people," they are the 
most dangerous and harmful enemy in society.23 

The equating of all internal opponents with the munafiqin of seventh-century 
Arabia began soon after Khomeini’s 1979 return to Iran. It reached a climax on the 
eve of President Abol Hasan Bani-Sadr’s impeachment and the blast at the IRP 
headquarters in June 1981, which triggered the start of the anti-opposition 
campaign. Because much of the opposition was effectively eliminated during the 
first half of 1982, references to neo-munafiqin subsided significantly. Thereafter, 
the opposition was likened to the munafiqin only irregularly, mainly in reference 
to the Iran-Iran War. In the pre-June 1981 period, the equating of the opposition 
with the munafigin was vague, with only a particular group or individual 
occasionally being identified as such. The reluctance to point directly to oppo- 
nents reflected the still correct, but already strained, relations between the ulama 
and the various movements and organizations that took part in the coalition to 
topple the monarchy.?* 

In August 1979, Ayatollah Sayyid Mahmud Taleqani reiterated the theme of 
indicting the early munafiqin as enemies in disguise, and then claimed that Iran 
was infected with the same people. He did not disclose, however, the identity of 
the latter. He simply said, ‘We are affected with the same evil, cunning, and 
deceitful munafigin.'" Sometimes ‘‘they appear with an Islamic face," sometimes 
“with the face of an Iranian," and also, ‘‘many [of them] ... express their 
sympathy for the people.” Nevertheless, ‘‘they say with their mouths what is not 
in their hearts," for "their spirit, their heart, and their soul" are those of 
‘imperialism, Zionism and other powers." ‘‘[T]hey strike the Muslims in the 
guise of Islam or in the guise of Iran[ism].’’25 In a like manner, Khamenei defined 
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the opposition as munafigin who operate as a fifth column within the country, 
leaving their identity unspecified.?6 

The only sermon in this pre-June 1981 period in which a so-called munafiq 
opposition organization was identified by name was delivered by Khamenei in 
June 1980. The organization was the Fada'i-e Khalq. The timing of the sermon 
leaves no doubt as to why the Fada'i-e Khalq was chosen as a direct target. In 
1980, preparations for a coup were discovered, and dozens of arrests were made.?7 
The Fada'i might have played a role in the foiled plot. This was also a period 
during which Khomeini's condemnations of communism and Marxism were 
translated into violent action by some of his followers, most notably the 
Hizbollahis.28 In his sermon, Khamenei listed the basic traits of the munafiqin and 
added that there were '"leftist groups” that had ‘‘drawn the sword against this 
nation," although they adorned themselves in the plumes of Islam and fidelity. 
Some of them claimed to be **the devotees of the people" (fada'i-e khalq) and ‘‘the 
supporters of the workers.” ‘‘[T]hey pretend to be Muslims, they pretend to be 
supportive of the regime of the Islamic republic, but they don't put this pretension 
into practice.’’29 

In the months leading to the climactic period of mid-1981, the equating of 
contemporary opponents with the early munafiqin continued with a vengeance, 
but prayer leaders were still not disclosing the names of those so equated. In 
retrospect, it is clear that they placed most of the blame on President Bani-Sadr, 
who had repeatedly tried to steer Iran away from the ulama's total domination; 
but they also placed responsibility on the Mojahedin-e Khalq, which had acted in 
close cooperation with Bani-Sadr. It is apparent, however, that as long as 
Khomeini was willing to lend Bani-Sadr his support against the cause of the 
jurists, particularly those identified with Ayatollah Beheshti and the IRP, no 
prayer leader dared speak out publicly against the president or his supporters. 
They relied upon their audiences to grasp the implication. 

As the power struggle between the president and the ulama of the IRP 
intensified, prayer leaders became less hesitant to identify Bani-Sadr as the object 
of their criticism, stopping sbort, however, of calling him by name. For instance, 
in April 1981, approximately two months before Bani-Sadr's ultimate fall, 
Khamenei began a sermon by making the general observation that “the most 
dangerous enemy who had threatened the revolution of the prophets throughout 
history ... are the munafigin." He then went on to discuss the traits of the 
munafigin. The speaker then made a statement concerning an unspecified indi- 
vidual who allegedly shared their nifaq qualities: ''Even though he disbelieves, he 
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expresses belief out of fear for his life, for covetousness, for putting his hands on 
power . . . or for the sake of opportunism. . . . If he gains a share, influence and 
a profit from the revolution . . . he becomes . . . happy and diminishes [taqlil 
mi'dahad] his opposition to the revolution. But should he gain nothing from the 
revolution . . . he raises cries of discontent, in accordance with his carnal wishes. 
... He is even willing to take an oath of rendering service to the revolution. . . 
he is willing to proclaim support for the imam and the revolution because he sees 
his self-interests in this.’’3 

As the turbulent period of June 1981 drew nearer, and relations between the 
ulama and the opposition deteriorated, prayer leaders also added the opposition 
leaders who had fled from Iran to the list of neo-munafigin. For instance, in two 
successive sermons in May 1981, Khamenei referred to two munafigin groups at 
the time of the Prophet. The first were those who had fled Medina after the 
Prophet's "victory" and, upon arriving in Byzantium, promised to help the 
empire in the elimination of Islam. This group had no faith from the outset. The 
second group consisted of those who embraced Islam ‘‘outwardly,’’ but their faith 
was neither strong nor sound; as soon as the new community experienced 
hardships they abandoned Islam. Khamenei stated, ''In our own society too, 
there were the [same] two groups. Some had no faith . . . from the beginning, not 
in Islam, not in Islamic government, not in the Islamic Republic, and not in the 
Imam [Khomeini]. ... [These were] the same renegades who had fled Iran 
[because] ... the Islamic government did not take them into account.’’3! 
Khamenei claimed ‘‘the issue is a very familiar issue: the fleeing of the anti- 
revolutionaries from the center of the Islamic government, taking refuge in the 
laps of . . . the superpowers, and [their] readiness to return [to Iran] and break the 
Islamic Revolution.’’32 

Regarding the second group, whose contemporary representatives were, in 
retrospect, Bani-Sadr and the leadership of the Mojahedin-e Khalq, Khamenei 
said, ‘“There were also some who had faith in Islam and in the Islamic Republic 
from the beginning, but [because] of covetousness [and] hearts overflowing with 
personal desire, when they saw, no, the Islamic government is not prepared to 
take adulterated individuals into account, the Islamic government is troublesome 
[to them], it takes away [their] vain distinctions . . . they became discontented 
with the Islamic government and joined the ranks of the munafiqin.33 

When the massive clerical offensive against Bani-Sadr forced the latter into 
hiding on June 11, 1981, Khamenei openly proclaimed him the leader of a 
subversive movement of nifaq.34 Seventeen days later, when the bomb exploded 
at IRP headquarters, he added the Mojahedin-e Khalq to the movement and 
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branded the Munafiqin-e Khalq.35 The Islamic Republic of Iran, therefore, saw 
itself confronting a two-edged munafigin movement: a ‘“‘liberal’’ faction, headed 
by Bani-Sadr, and a ''Marxist" faction, headed by the Mojahedin-e Khalq. 
Rafsanjani, for instance, explained in July 1981 that Islamic Iran was confronting 
two ‘‘basic trends of nifaq.” In principle, he said, both were ''antithetical to each 
other,” but, in practice, they joined hands to obliterate the Islamic movement. 
The one trend is that ‘‘of the so-called leftist Muslims." They are munafiqin, 
because ‘‘they claim to be Muslims, they claim to be struggling for Islam,” but 
their faith is merely verbal. The followers of the second ''trend of nifaq"— 
liberalism—are munafiqin because they are not one with Islam by virtue of their 
social and economic programs, their ethics, their political contacts, and their 
foreign policy. In short, according to prayer leaders, the two trends embodied the 
Quranic verse on the munafigin, ‘“You may think of them as one body, and their 
hearts are disunited.''56 

From the clerics’ perspective, the Mojahedin claimed to be revolutionary and 
progressive, but in reality they were dependent on the East and the West, 
‘‘Wavering between that and this, belonging neither to these or to those" 
(3:143).37 In other words, a full-fledged munafiq had no purpose and hung in thin 
air—''sometimes he gravitates [to one side] and sometimes he gravitates [to 
another side].’’ In the wake of the shah's overthrow, the Mojahedin demanded the 
dissolution of the army and, accordingly, shouted slogans in favor of the 
Revolutionary Guards. Yet, they then supported the army and the main objective 
of its attacks was the Revolutionary Guards. Furthermore, in the past they had 
voiced anti-imperialist sentiments, but then ‘‘they nakedly rally behind the West, 
cooperate with fugitive SAVAKs and speak highly of the West.’’38 

The case of Bani-Sadr, it was claimed, was even more illustrative. The Quran 
says of the munafiqin: ‘“That is because they believe, then disbelieve, so a seal is 
set upon their hearts so they do not understand” (63:3). In other words, because 
of their ‘‘delusion’’ (ghurur) and ‘‘arrogance’’ (takabbur), they cannot “‘under- 
stand the nation." Such was Bani-Sadr: ‘‘Even now, after he had gone to Paris, 
Mr. Bani-Sadr truly believes that ‘In Iran, ninety percent of the people are with 
me'." He is really *'sincere"' in this belief. However, only a ‘‘deluded’’ and 
“arrogant” man—a munafiq—can have such *'false pretenses’’: *'The same man 
who [claims] the support of ninety percent, had to hide in the toilet” following his 
dismissal.?? 

Having identified internal opponents as munafigin, the Islamic regime 
pledged to deal with them in accordance with the precedents set by the Prophet 
and Ali, which meant they were to be eliminated. There were three stages to be 
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pursued before elimination, however. First, it was necessary to recognize the 
munafiq decisively. As Ali advised his loyal governor Malik Ashtar: ‘‘O Malik! 
When the enemy draws near to you in order to deceive . . . confront [him] with 
prudence, with determination and with precision. Lay aside ... favorable 
opinion; there is no place for good opinion [in the] confrontation with the unseen 
enemy—there is place for suspicion. . . . Muslim society . . . needs to recognize 
the enemy.’’40 

Second, upon recognition it should be determined whether the munafiq 
individual was belligerent (muharib). According to the Prophet's wisdom, Raf- 
sanjani explained in July 1981, ‘‘the munafiq can live under the protection of Islam 

. as long as he has not started a war . . . [or declared] a state of rebellion." 
When the ‘‘veil of nifaq” has fallen, however, when ‘‘the curtain has been lifted 
and he has taken a sword in hand, standing up against the Islamic revolution,” his 
status changes.^! 

Third, as belligerents they were to be treated with no compassion. As the 
Quran says of the munafiqin, ‘‘If the hypocrites and those in whose hearts is a 
disease and the agitators in the city do not desist, We shall most certainly set you 
over them" (33:60). As Rafsanjani stated in the initial phase of the crackdown, 
“I clearly say: the solution to the problem of the munafiqin will not be other than 
what the Quran has set forth.” Ali performed the prescription of the Quran to the 
last letter, so he ‘‘murdered four thousand munafigin [Kharijites].’’ Indeed, both 
the Prophet and Ali carried out a Quranic injunction: ‘“The punishment of those 
who wage war against Allah and His Apostle and strive to make mischief in the 
land is only this, that they should be murdered or crucified or their hands or their 
feet should be cut off on opposite sides (5:33).’’43 

On the eve of the Iranian new year of 1361 (1982/83), Khamenei congratulated 
the Muslim nation of Iran for having successfully rooted out the bases of nifaq in 
the country. The preceding year, he said—alluding to violence by the opposi- 
tion—had been a bitter year. The nation had shed blood, it had sacrificed its sons. 
In spite of—or, perhaps, on account of—all the hardships and agonies, the year 
had ended with ‘‘a clear victory”: ‘‘How many faces have been unmasked; how 
many false freedom-seekers and so-called popular masks have fallen off the 
faces." The nation had achieved victory in the first and second revolutions— 
against despotism (the shah) and imperialism (the United States)—and now had 
emerged victorious from the ‘‘third revolution," against the ‘‘line of nifaq.’’44 The 
opposition of late twentieth-century Iran was crushed. It is true, some organiza- 
tions and groupings remained operative after mid-1982, but they remained 
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underground, hoping to reemerge in the post-Khomeini era.5 Accordingly, 
detailed accounts of opposition groups and individuals as munafigin subsided 
dramatically after mid-1982.46 

While references to specific individuals and organizations as munafiqin 
virtually came to a halt, the ongoing Iran-Iraq War insured that general identifi- 
cation of contemporary ‘‘ill-wishers’’ with the early munafigin would persist. 
These references began immediately after the outbreak of the war in September 
1980. Unlike the opposition, the situation on the war front and its repercussions 
on the home front continually constituted a major challenge to the regime. It 
appears that the Islamic government sought to ameliorate the people's frustration 
with the indefinite postponement of ''final victory," and with the mounting 
casualties and economic burdens of war, by fixing the blame on, and diverting the 
backlash toward, an amorphous internal enemy, a fifth column called munafiqin. 

For instance, the regime was particularly fond of equating those who voiced 
their opposition to the war with the munafiqin at the Battle of the Trench (627), 
where they were critical of the Prophet's methods, skeptical of a successful result, 
and ‘‘would gladly have kept out of the fighting and might even have gone over to 
the enemy had there been an opportunity."^" Prayer leaders, claiming that the 
munafiqin at the Battle of the Trench ‘‘wanted to cause confusion and agitation" 
among the defenders of Medina, warned that this was precisely what their Iranian 
contemporary counterparts had attempted to do to the defenders of the Islamic 
Republic: ‘The nation of Iran is in a state of war with its enemy. War has its 
insecurity, its displeasure, its shortage of commodities . . . its casualties, [as well 
as] the anxiety of fathers and mothers for [the fate] of their children. These . . . 
munafiqin make twice as grave all these misfortunes and inconveniences. ... 
They emphasize ... calamities . . . and make them twice as grave. .. . They 
extract the hope from the heart of the people. The people hear [of our victories], 
their heart is gladdened. . . . Suddenly, there appears a munafiq [who] tries to take 
away their hope . . . through agitation and [treacherous] activity.’’48 

Another example is Rafsanjani's April 1987 equation of the Battle of the 
Trench with the so-called war of the cities, when both Iraq and Iran exchanged 
missile attacks against each other's urban populations. In both cases, he said, the 
munafiqin gathered valuable logistical and other information, which they handed 
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over to the enemy. They were particularly effective in supplying information 
about ‘‘vulnerable localities’ on which the enemy hastened to capitalize.^? Thus, 
prayer leaders concluded, the contemporary munafigin were operating as a fifth 
column just as their munafiqin ancestors had acted at the advent of Islam. They 
were maintaining connections with the Iraqi enemy; they were the ‘‘hirelings of 
Saddam," because they supplied Iraq with data on the movement of Iranian 
troops, the location of factories, the distribution of commodities, and other helpful 
information.50 

Finally, in September 1984, Rafsanjani observed that the conduct of internal 
“agitators” in the Iran-Iraq War was similar to the conduct of the munafiqin 
during the Prophet's expedition to Tabuk in 630 A.D. He referred to the so-called 
mosque of dissension that the munafiqin had built at the time of the expedition as 
**a convenient meeting-place where they could hatch their plots without interrup- 
tion.’’51 He then argued that the mosque resembled safe-houses of contemporary 
munafigin. Rafsanjani also mentioned the munafiqin’s ‘‘propaganda’’ during the 
Prophet's expedition—their complaints and objections to the personal discomfort 
of taking part in a war and to the contributions they were expected to make. Such 
were the munafiqin of today, he declared: their propaganda too, was meant to 
' “demoralize the people.” Rafsanjani also referred to munafiqin of the Tabuk 
expedition who, like their counterparts in twentieth-century Iran, offered a variety 
of pretexts in order to avoid enlistment.52 


CONCLUSION 


Harnessing the Islamic theme of munafigin to the anti-opposition campaign is 
a clear example of the Iranian clerical regime's readiness to make use of the 
people's religious sentiment for its own political ends of mass mobilization and 
regime support. By quoting the Quran in order to define munafiq qualities and 
intentions of domestic adversaries, and by invoking the actions of the Prophet and 
Imam Ali against them, the ruling ulama sought to justify to the masses the violent 
suppression of the opposition. 

The use of Islamic terms, such as munafigin, to challenge opponents is not 
unique in Iran. Other negative and emotionally charged Islamic terms were 
equally instrumental in the ulama's efforts to defame internal and external foes. 
The branding of the last shah as ‘‘shah-Yazid’’ and later of the Iraqi president as 
*Saddam-Yazid'" is another example of the regime’s utilitarian use of basic 
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Islamic terms for political ends. Yet, tracing the peculiar manner with which the 
term munafigin was used in the rhetoric of the Islamic regime is worthwhile 
because it offers new insight into the evolving attitudes of the ruling ulama toward 
the opposition movement. 





ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
LAND REFORM AND RURAL-URBAN 
MIGRATION IN IRAN, 1966-1976 


M.G. Majd 


T year 1992 marks the thirtieth anniversary of the launching of the Iranian 
land reform (1962-1971), possibly the most significant event in the agrarian history 
of modern Iran. Despite three decades of research and debate on the subject, this 
effort remains a source of controversy. Until recently, much of the debate 
centered around the ‘‘rural destruction and destitution thesis.” It was argued that 
land reform in Iran excluded a large number of peasants and gave insufficient land 
to the remainder. The subsequent agricultural neglect and anti-rural policies 
resulted in peasant impoverishment, rural destitution, and mass migration to the 
cities that contributed directly to the revolution.! 

Those who challenge this view maintain that land reform had been extensive 
and that Iran's post-reform agricultural growth was superior when judged by 
international standards.2 Moreover, they argued, contrary to a widespread view, 
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Iran's agricultural economy had been a beneficiary of substantial protection and 
public investment. Because the available data now demonstrates that there was a 
combination of rising agricultural production by peasants, expanding nonagricul- 
tural employment, and rising consumer expenditures in rural areas, the rural 
destruction thesis is not as widely held as it was previously. Nevertheless, 
discussion of the nature and consequences of land reform continues with vigor. 

A current debate centers on the historical role of land reform in the promotion 
of capitalism and industrialization. Iran's land reform is viewed by Marxist 
scholars in the same context as the eighteenth-century English enclosure move- 
ments that resulted in dispossession of the peasantry, their conversion to wage 
labor, subsequent migration, and proletarization.? In this paradigm, enclosure- 
type land reforms that result in peasant dispossession appear necessary for the 
development of industrial capitalism. While the relevance of such an approach to 
Iran's land reform has been questioned by some scholars, it has been used by 
others as a basis for explaining rural-urban migration in Iran during 1956-1976.4 In 
comparing land reform in Iran with the English enclosures, it has been argued that 
land reform resulted in large-scale peasant dispossession and that the ensuing 
development of capital-intensive agriculture led to rural unemployment, rising 
inequality, and created an environment in which the push factor was dominant 
over the pull factor in the decision to migrate. The push factor is thus seen to 
originate from land reform and the resulting inequality rather than from Malthu- 
sian pressures associated with rapid population growth. Describing the level of 
migration as a ‘‘massive migratory exodus,” it is said that the presence of the 
“‘masses of migrant labor in the cities . . . provided the crucial momentum for the 
revolution of 1979."5 In short, so the argument goes, dispossession and the 
proletarization of the peasantry in Iran ultimately resulted in revolution. 

In contrast to the above, other studies have concluded that the level of 
rural-urban migration during 1966-1976 was considerably smaller. After studying 
the causes of urbanization and the growth of the urban population, Nima Nattagh 
concluded that rural-urban migration accounted for only 35 percent of the 
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increase, and that, ‘‘contrary to what many observers believe, [migration] has not 
been the most important source [of urbanization].''6 Similarly, an examination of 
the level of rural-urban migration by Massoud Karshenas concluded that ‘‘the 
commonly held view of associating the high degree of rural/urban migration during 
the latter half of the 1960s and early 1970s with the effects of the land reform 
programme, may be mistaken.''7 

In the debate on the size and causes of rural-urban migration, two issues need 
to be addressed. The first concerns the nature and consequences of land reform. 
For Iran's land reform to be comparable to the English enclosures, it must be 
shown that it resulted in widespread peasant expropriation. This article will first 
review the overall results of land reform and examine the findings of a micro-level 
study and the effects of land reform in six provinces. These studies reveal no 
empirical basis for the view that land reform resulted in peasant expropriation. Of 
particular interest are the results of land reform at the provincial level. Detailed 
studies published by the Islamic republic during the 1980s confirm that land 
reform was not only extensive in terms of the number of peasants receiving land, 
but also show that the amount of Jand received by the peasants was considerably 
greater than estimated, even by those who argued that land reform had been 
comprehensive. Moreover, the statistics show that the size of the landless 
population (khoshneshin, those who neither rented nor owned land) before land 
reform was considerably smaller than it has been indicated in much of the 
literature. 

The economic consequences of land reform and the principal indicators of the 
rural economy, namely, the growth of the agricultural sector and the level of rural 
employment will next be examined. Since the growth of agricultural output and 
agricultural development policy are important determinants of rural conditions 
and have been neglected in the current debate on migration, an examination of 
Iran's post-reform agricultural policy and performance will follow. The growth of 
agricultural output, high by international standards, resulted in substantial pro- 
ductivity gains. Moreover, the statistics on rural and agricultural employment 
show that the rise in rural employment exceeded the combined increase in the 
labor force and the decline in agricultural employment and resulted in a decline in 
the unemployment rate. 

A second issue concerns the actual level of rural-urban migration during the 
decade prior to the revolution. Given sharp disagreement over the magnitude of 
the rural exodus, an examination of these estimates and some of the sources of 
error that have led to an exaggeration of the level of rural-urban migration is 
essential. Finally, the age composition of rural migrants and the changing 
structure of rural settlements will be analyzed in the context of the origin of 
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rural-urban migration. Two important characteristics are identified: First, by far 
the largest migrant groups consisted of males aged 10-24 years. Second, rural- 
urban migrants after 1966 originated primarily from small and medium-sized 
villages, often located in semi-arid or mountainous regions. Both economic and 
educational opportunities were limited in these small settlements, hence an 
exodus of the young. Given the concentration of migrants from such villages and 
their youth, it follows that rising migration had little to do with land reform or the 
increase in rural inequality that is supposed to have followed land reform. 
Moreover, in contrast to the previous decade, post-1966 migration was small from 
larger villages, where the majority of the rural population lived—an indication that 
land reform may, in fact, have reduced the overall migration. 


THE RESULTS OF LAND REFORM: SOME NEW EVIDENCE 


Since there appears to be agreement among scholars that one million peasants 
received land under phases 1 and 2 of the Iranian land reform, the discussion of 
the aggregate results here is mostly concerned with phase 3, the final stage. The 
basic argument of the dispossessionist school is that under phase 3 nearly 1.2 
million peasant households did not receive any land and were subsequently 
evicted. Unable to make a living in rural areas, it is argued, a large portion of this 
population migrated to the cities and played a crucial role in the overthrow of the 
ancien régime. Given the lack of solid empirical evidence to support this view and 
incontrovertible evidence to the contrary, the persistence of this view would seem 
to be due to a continued reliance on secondary sources and a disregard of primary 
sources. Some of the secondary sources, on which much of the analysis by the 
dispossessionist school is based, were written in the 1960s and early 1970s— 
before the final results of the reform were published (in the mid-1970s). For some 
time, however, detailed information on the results of land reform has been readily 
available. 

More by accident than by design, research on the nature and extent of land 
reform in Iran is greatly aided by the agricultural censuses that preceded the 
beginning and followed the end of land reform—namely, the 1960 inaugural census 
of agriculture, the 1974 census of agriculture, and the 1975 rural survey. The 
strength of the official land reform statistics lies in the fact that such data is 
consistent with census results, despite often confusing definitions and several 
misclassifications under the 1960 census, one of the earliest of such undertakings 
in a developing country. Moreover, by the standards of the Third World, as noted 
by several writers, Iran's social, economic, and rural statistics are extensive and 
reliable. Also, as indicated above, detailed results of land reform in several 
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provinces have been published by the Islamic government, and these provincial 
results are fully consistent with the overall results. 

The 1960 census of agriculture counted 2.44 million agricultural households, 
of which 1.8 million were sharecroppers or tenants and were thus potential 
beneficiaries of the land reform that sought to transfer ownership of land 
cultivated by tenants to the tenants. The remainder were primarily peasant 
proprietors and would not be included in such a land reform since they already 
owned the land they cultivated. The final result of land reform, based on adding 
the number of beneficiaries reported to have received land under each phase, 
showed that 2.214 million peasants received land, which exceeded the figure 
derived from the 1960 census. Adding the number of peasant proprietors who 
owned land before reform brought the total to 3 million, a number exceeding the 
2.48 million agricultural holdings reported in the 1974 census. 

The key to these discrepancies was found in a large-scale micro-level study of 
land reform by Cyrus Salmanzadeh and Gwyn Jones, a contribution of lasting 
value.’ The study found that at least 97 percent of the 6,927 eligible peasants 
residing in the 169 villages studied had received land. The study also reported that 
one-third of those receiving land under phase 3 had also received land under phase 
1. Thus, the number of first-time recipients of land under phase 3 was not 1.2 
million, which was the total number of beneficiaries under that phase, but 800,000. 
When this was added to the recipients of land under phases 1 and 2, the sum of 
1.814 million was entirely consistent with the census results and indicated that all 
eligible peasants received land. It was also estimated that land reform transferred 
the ownership of at least 60 percent of the agricultural land to peasants.!° A similar 
result was obtained by Ahmad Ashraf and Mohammad Javad Amid.!! When 
added to landholdings already peasant owned, it follows that at least 85 percent of 
the agricultural land was in peasant hands by the completion of land reform in 
1971. 

These estimates are fully supported by the results of land reform in the six 
provinces to be discussed here—Bakhtaran (formerly Kermanshahan), Fars, 
Hamedan, Isfahan, Lorestan, and Markazi (Central). The information in these 
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the end of land reform all sharecroppers and fixed-rent tenants must have become peasant proprietors. 
.. . and that about 60% of all villages were redistributed among peasants.” 
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TABLE 1 
A. Results of Land Reform in Six Provinces of Iran (in Hectares) 


Province Peasants Land Received Average Holding 


Central 146,714 985,604 6.7 
Isfahan 69,680 176,042 2.5 
Fars 141,931 586,765 4.1 
Lorestan 62,633 331,330 5.3 
Bakhtaran 778,073 629,292 8.1 
Hamedan 86,971 773,334 8.9 
TOTAL 586,002 3,482,367 5.9 


B. Landowners Able to Maintain Land in Six Provinces (in Hectares) 


Province Landowners Land Received Average Holding 
Central 3,451 67,568 19.6 
Isfahan 7,741 44,343 5.9 
Fars 12,966 162,972 12.6 
Lorestan 1,996 — 21,060 10.6 
Bakhtaran 4,023 54,778 ` 13.6 
Hamedan 2,068 38,492 18.6 
TOTAL 31,975 389,213 12.2 


Source: Islamic Republic of Iran, Ministry of Agriculture, "Investigation of the Amount of Land 
Received by Peasants and Landlords due to the Implementation of Land Reform Laws,” cited in K. 
Khosravi, A Statistical Investigation of the State of Landownership in Six Provinces of Iran (Tehran: 
Center for University Publications, 1367 [1988/89]), in Persian. 


reports on the number of peasants and the amount of land received by them, or 
maintained by landlords, is based on files pertaining to each village. Recognizing 
the problem of multiple counting because of the inclusion of many peasants in 
more than one phase of land reform, a special effort was made to avoid it by 
identifying each recipient as listed in the files. According to the 1966 population 
census, Iran's 3,068,619 settled rural households resided in 66,438 villages.!2 The 
1966 settled rural population of these six provinces consisted of 949,956 house- 
holds and the number of villages was 21,767. Thus, the population share of the six 
was 31 percent of the total and the number of rural settlements was 32 percent. 
The number of peasants who received land under the three phases of land reform 
was 586,002, which is 32.3 percent of the 1.814 million peasant beneficiaries of 
land reform. (See table 1.) 

ERE 


12. Iran Statistical Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1352 (Tehran, 1353 [1974/75]), pp. 33-5, in 
Persian. 
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TABLE 2 
Scope of Land Reform in Six Provinces of Iran 








Central Isfahan Fars Lorestan Bakhtaran Hamedan Total 





Total Villages 6,588 3,336 5,520 2,309 2,726 1,288 21,767 
Reform Implemented 4,226 1,421 3,656 1,607 2,664 1,270 14,844 
Percentage 64.1 42.6 66.2 69.6 97.7 98.6 68.2 


Not Affected 2,362 1,915 1,864 702 62 18 6,923 


Reasons for Exclusion from Land Reform 


Peasant Owned 1,608 1,526 1,287 698 12 16 5,147 
Percentage 68.0 79.7 68.5 99.4 19.4 88.9 74.3 
No Agriculture 439 322 432 — — — 1,193 
Percentage 19.0 168 232 — — — 17.2 
Orchards, Other 315 67 145 4 50 2 583 
Percentage 13.0 3.5 8.3 0.6 80.6 10.1 8.5 





. Source: Islamic Republic of Iran, Ministry of Agriculture, ‘Investigation of the Amount of Land 
Received by Peasants and Landlords due to the Implementation of Land Reform Laws,” cited in K. 
Khosravi, A Statistical Investigation of the State of Landownership in Six Provinces of Iran (Tehran: 
Center for University Publications, 1367 [1988/89]), in Persian. 


Of the 3.87 million hectares of land affected by the program, 90 percent was 
transferred to peasants. The data also shows that land reform was implemented in 
68.2 percent of the villages and 72 percent of the agricultural villages. (See table 
2.) Of the 6,923 villages where land reform was not implemented, nearly 
three-fourths (5,147) were already owned by peasants and were thus exempt. A 
large number (1,193) were without agriculture. Of the remaining 583 villages not 
- subject to land reform, 212 consisted of nationalized pastures or solely of 
orchards; 210 were declared part of urban areas; 82 villages were declared 
‘‘mechanized,’’ since the owners used wage labor and machinery to cultivate the 
land. In only 68 villages—a minute fraction of the 21,767 villages)—were landlords 
able to purchase the cultivation rights of peasants which would result in the 
‘‘dispossession’’ of the peasants. 

The magnitude of this radical transformation in landownership can be seen by 
the following statistics. With 25 percent of the 20,574 agricultural villages before 
land reform owned by peasants, private (excluding peasant proprietors), religious, 
and public landownership constituted 75 percent of the total. Because 90 percent 
of this land was distributed to peasants, it follows that land reform transferred 
some 67.5 percent of total agricultural land to the sharecroppers and tenants. 
When land previously owned by peasants is added to this, fully 92 percent of the 
agricultural land consisted of peasant holdings by the completion of land reform in 
1971. This result is consistent with the 1974 agricultural census finding that 90.6 
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percent of agricultural land was owner-occupied. Applying El Ghonemy's criteria 
that a complete land reform is one in which at least 50 percent of the agricultural 
land is transferred to peasants,!? Iran's land reform qualifies as ‘‘complete,’’ and 
appears to be the most radical land reform implemented by a non-Marxist state 
during the twentieth century. 


The Landless 


Households that neither rented nor owned land were not included in the 
provisions of land reform. The size of this group has been variously estimated at 
1-1.5 million households, or 30-50 percent of the rural population. These 
households are said to have been an important source of migration. The origin of 
this inflated number of landless households can be traced to two misclassifications 
under the 1960 agricultural census. First, in contrast to the practice under the 1956 
population census when settlements under 5,000 were designated as rural, the 
1960 agricultural census included all settlements under 10,000. Thus, some 
400,000 urban households were misclassified as rural landless. Second, up to 
600,000 tenant farmers performing wage labor were also misclassified by being 
included in the ranks of the landless.!* Thus, in reality, the size of the landless was 
much smaller than cited in the literature. 

As noted, the number of settled rural households in 1966 was 3.068 million. 
The number of households with land rights—cultivators and fruit growers—was 
2.464 million. The difference of 604,000 households constituted the landless 
population. This was 19.7 percent of the rural population. In terms of the overall 
average of 46 households per village, 9 households were landless. Not all of these, 
however, were employed in agriculture; many were rural traders, professionals, 
or craftsmen. The actual size of the agricultural khoshneshin can be estimated 
using the 1966 census. That census enumerated 368,000 seasonal rural workers of 
which 86 percent were classified as agricultural wage earners. (See table 3.) Thus, 
some 320,000 rural Jandless households, 10.3 percent or 5 households per village, 
relied on agricultural wage employment. The remaining 287,000 (an average of 4 
households per village) were rural traders or craftsmen who did not rely on 
agriculture. A more egalitarian land reform could have given land to some 
additional 320,000 households by expropriating much of the 1 million hectares that 
remained in the possession of 69,800 landlords. Aside from issues of equity— 
landlords had already lost heavily—this amounted to 2.5 hectares per household. 
Given the scarcity of water and arable land, a meaningful solution was to find 
alternative productive employment for this population. 
aa 

13. M. Riad El Ghonemy, The Political Economy of Rural Poverty: The Case for Land Reform 


(London: Routledge, 1990), p. 255. 
14. Majd, ‘‘Land Reform Policies in Iran,” p. 844. 
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TABLE 3 
Indicators of Rural Employment, 1956, 1966, 1976 (millions) 

—————————————————————————— M —MHLÉÉÉÉums 

1956 1966 1976 
e cec a E DT ME Tcu rt 
Rural Labor Force 4.173 5.073 5.460 
Regularly Employed 4.100 4.505 4.687 
Seasonally Employed N.A. 0.368 0.596 
Unemployed 0.073 0.200 0.177 
Unemployment Rate (%) 1.7 3.9 3.2 
Agricultural Employment 3.108 3.550 3.357 
Nonfarm Employment 0.992 1.323 1.926 
Rural Agricultural Employment (%) 75.6 72.9 63.5 


i ———— el 


Source: Rural and Agricultural Statistics of Iran, Agah Book on Land and Rural Issues (Tehran: Agah, 
1361 [1982/83]), pp. 176-7, in Persian. 


POST-REFORM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND POLICY 


The performance of the agricultural sector is a crucial determinant of rural 
welfare because agriculture is the major source of employment and income in 
rural areas. Its neglect in the current debate on the causes of rural-urban migration 
is, therefore surprising. The rapid increase in agricultural output and productivity 
during 1966-1976 was probably unprecedented in Iran’s recorded economic 
history. According to the data published by the Islamic republic, the agricultural 
growth rate during 1966-1976 was 5.6 percent, a very high rate by international 
standards, according to the World Bank,!6 and contrasted with a weak growth rate 
of 2.2 percent during 1959-1966. Particularly strong growth was recorded in the 
production of cash crops such as sugarbeets, cotton, oilseeds, fruits, and 
vegetables, products whose production was dominated by small farmers who 
grew the crops on small plots.!7 With declining agricultural employment, produc- 
tivity rose by nearly 7 percent per year. While the pre-1966 decade was one of 
declining per capita food production, the trend during 1966-1976 was completely 
reversed, and per capita food production rose by 2.9 percent per year, justifying 
the argument that land reform removed one of the main obstacles to industrial 
growth, namely the slow growth of agricultural output reported for the 1950s and 
early 1960s.18 


ae 

15. Bank Markazi, National Accounts of Iran 1338-1356 (Tehran, 1360 [1981/82]), pp. 112-113, 
in Persian. 

16. See Amuzegar, Dynamics of the Iranian Revolution, p. 61. 

17. M.G. Majd, “The Oil Boom and Agricultural Development: A Reconsideration of Agricul- 
tural Policy in Iran," Journal of Energy and Development 15 (1989). 

18. Karshenas, Oil, State, and Industrialization in Iran, p. 162. 
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Iran's agriculture also benefited from substantial protection and government 
investment. Reportedly, the improvement in the terms of trade for farm products 
during the 1950s, which resulted from the slow growth of agriculture and strict 
import controls, continued during the 1960s and 1970s because of import controls 
and tariffs on industrial crops, price supports for grains, and the near 10 percent 
increase in demand for food.!9 Indirect protection consisted of providing a wide 
array of producers with subsidized chemical inputs and credit. Such programs 
were effective in helping small farmers cultivate resource-intensive cash crops, 
such as sugarbeets and cotton, and resulted in a large increase in the use of 
fertilizers by peasants.?° 

In addition to improvements in the terms of trade, government development 
expenditure and subsidized long-term loans resulted in a substantial transfer of 
resources into the agricultural sector. Total government capital expenditure 
during 1963-1977 (354.2 billion rials) and credit provided by specialized state 
banks (357.5 billion rials) amounted to 711.7 billion rials, or $10 billion, excluding 
interest rate and input subsidies. This exceeded the corresponding sum of 663.1 
billion rials provided to manufacturing.?! Thus, unlike the experience of most 
developing countries, and contrary to a widely held view, agriculture was a 
beneficiary of substantial protection. When loans from commercial banks and 
other private sources of finance are added to state funds allocated to agriculture 
during the 1970s, the resulting yearly sum of $2.6 billion amounted to 5 percent of 
the GDP, a formidable sum given that the contribution of agriculture to the GDP 
had fallen to 8.7 percent by 1977. This expenditure was also well in excess of 
corresponding figures in such oil-producing countries as Mexico and Nigeria.?2 


RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, 1956-1976 


Iran’s population census is conducted during the month of November when 
agricultural activity is at its lowest, and the level of unemployment among 
seasonal agricultural and construction workers is at its peak. Consequently, the 
population census figures have tended to overstate the true level of unemploy- 
ment. In recognition of this factor, the census definition of the seasonally 
unemployed as ‘‘all persons who were unemployed due to the effects of the 
seasonal nature of their work. ... (and who) had neither received wages or 
salaries in cash or in kind nor had been seeking work,” makes it clear that the 
seasonally unemployed are not to be counted as unemployed when computing the 
E 

19. Ibid. 

20. “Rural and Agricultural Statistics of Iran," Agah Book on Land and Rural Issues (T ehran: 
Agah, 1360 [1981/82], p. 185, in Persian; Majd, ‘‘The Oil Boom and Structural Transformation in the 
Sugar Industry of Iran.” 


21. Karshenas, Oil, State, and Industrialization, p. 107. 
22. Majd, ‘‘The Oil Boom and Agricultural Development,” p. 135. 
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rural unemployment rate.23 To treat seasonal workers—of which 86 percent in 
1966 and 96 percent in 1976 consisted of agricultural workers—as ‘‘unemployed,”’ 
as has been done in the literature,?^ is an inappropriate use of the rural 
employment statistics. In the 1956 population census, those classified as ''sea- 
sonally unemployed" were specifically treated as employed. In order to maintain 
consistency between the three census results, the seasonally unemployed have 
been treated as employed when computing the unemployment rate.?» The unem- 
ployment rate reported in table 3 is based on the census definition of unemployed 
as ‘‘all persons who have never been employed or have been previously employed 
but were not employed and were seeking work during the seven days preceding 
the census enumeration.” An alternative measure of the unemployment rate can 
be derived by including the nonagricultural seasonal workers in the ranks of the 
unemployed. This alternative measure of the unemployment rate was 4.9 percent 
and 3.7 percent for 1966 and 1976, respectively. 

Several other features are of interest. First, while seasonal agricultural 
employment rose sharply by 256,000 (81 percent), full-time agricultural employ- 
ment fell by 421,000 (13.2 percent), resulting in a net decline of 193,000 (5.4 
percent). Second, there was a sizable expansion in nonagricultural employment 
during 1966-1976, which grew by 603,000—655,000 when non-farm seasonal 
Workers in 1966 are excluded. Third, the rural construction industry accounted for 
62.7 percent of the increase in nonagricultural employment. Employment in that 
industry rose from 248,000 in 1966 to 626,000 in 1976, an indication that rural Iran 
experienced a construction boom in this period.25 


THE MAGNITUDE AND ORIGIN OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION, 
1956—1976 


Although data on population and migration prior to 1956 is sketchy, the 
evidence indicates that rural-urban migration had been underway at least since the 
early 1900s, at the onset of an increasing rate of population growth, and that the 
urban population growth had exceeded the overall population growth at least 
since 1935. The population of Tehran, grew from 0.5 million in 1940 to 1.5 million 
in 1956, an annual growth rate of 7 percent.? During the 1956-1976 period, 
population and labor force grew by 78 percent and 62 percent, respectively. 
Agricultural employment and the rural labor force grew by 8 percent and 30 
percent, respectively. Despite tbe slower growth of the rural labor force, due to 
migration and stagnant employment in agriculture, and the substantial increases in 


[e] 

23. Iran Statistical Center, National Census of Population and Housing, November 1976: Total 
Country (Tehran: Plan and Budget Organization), b-c. 

24. Mohtadi, “Rural Inequality.” 

25. Rural and Agricultural Statistics of Iran, pp. 157-59. 

26. Ibid, p. 158. 

27. Ashraf, State and Agrarian Relations, p. 289; Nattagh, Agriculture and Regional Devel- 
opment, p. 61. 
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TABLE 4 
Rural and Urban Population, 1956, 1966, 1976 (millions) 
Year Rural Urban Total 
1956 13.001 5.954 18.955 
1966 15.994 9.795 25.789 
1976 17.854 15.855 33.709 


Source: Rural and Agricultural Statistics of Iran, Agah Book on Land and Rural Issues (Tehran: Agah 
Publishers, 1361 [1982/83]), p. 175, in Persian. 


productivity during the 1960s and 1970s, there remained a large gap between the 
rural-urban per capita income and productivity.28 This gap was indicative of a 
large reserve of surplus labor in the rural sector. Given the limited scope of 
agriculture as a source of additional employment and income, the real solution to 
the problems of rural poverty and underemployment consisted of creating 
nonfarm employment in rural areas or of migration. Describing conditions in some 
of the remote highland villages, one observer painted a bleak picture of overpop- 
ulation and Malthusian pressures that could only be alleviated by migration.29 

Reliable data on Iran's population in this period is provided by the population 
censuses of 1956, 1966, and 1976. (See table 4.) The compound annual population 
growth rate during 1956-66 was 3.1 percent; during 1966-1976, it declined to 2.71 
percent; during 1956-1976 span the rate was 2.92 percent. Urban population 
growth was a steady 5 percent per year during this 20-year period and does not 
indicate a sudden upsurge in rural-urban migration. In the absence of data 
covering the entire period, migration has to be estimated. The estimates, 
however, differ considerably. 

Using the demographic survival ratio method, which measures the difference 
between the actual population in the ‘‘end year’’ and the population that would 
have survived based on the natural growth rate and the population in the base 
year, Mohtadi arrived at 3.5 million rural-urban migrants during 1966-1976.3° In 
contrast, using the vital statistics on births and deaths, Karshenas arrived at an 
eem] 

28. Karshenas, Oil, State, and Industrialization in Iran, p. 275. 

29. See Bowen-Jones’s observation in V.F. Costello, Urbanization in the Middle East 
(Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1977), p. 46. 

30. As pointed out by Mohtadi (p. 841), the census years (1956, 1966, 1976) do not correspond 
with the land reform period (1962-1971). The practice of using the pre-1966 and the post-1966 years as 
pre- and post-land reform years can be justified on at least three grounds. First, the censuses provide 
the only source of reliable and extensive data on population. Second, although land reform was 
launched in 1962, because of a shortage of trained personnel it did not proceed simultaneously in all 
provinces, and, especially during the initial phase, it took place in one province at a time. Third, in 
1966 the second phase was far from completion, and phase 3 (1969-71), the most important stage in 


terms of peasants and landlords affected, was some years away. The 1966-1976 period accurately 
reflects the period of land reform and beyond. 
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estimate of 2.34 million. Similarly, a study by the Iran Statistical Center (ISC) 
estimated that migration was 2.26 million during 1966—1976.5! 

The figure of 3.5 million noted by Mohtadi substantially overestimates the 
actual level of migration, but the other estimates, are relatively accurate. The first 
problem with Mohtadi's estimate is that it is based on an assumed natural rural 
population growth rate of 3.5 percent and an urban population growth rate of 2.4 
percent. Given the rural-urban population share, this amounts to an overall 
growth rate of 3.1 percent during 1966-1976. The population census, however, 
indicated that the growth rate was 2.71 percent. The second problem concerns the 
definition of urban and rural settlements. In accordance with the United Nations 
definition, in the three prerevolution population censuses, an urban settlement 
(abadi-e shahri) consists of a population site of 5,000 and above. Exceptions are 
few and insignificant.32 A rural settlement (abadi-e roostai) is one with less than 
5.000. When the population of a rural settlement surpassed 5,000, it would be 
reclassified as **urban"' in the next census. This resulted in an exaggerated growth 
of the urban population and an underestimation of the growth of rural population. 
Census data show that the number of towns with populations of 5,000 and above 
was 186 in 1956, 263 in 1966, and 373 in 1976. Since the doubling in the number of 
towns during 1956-1976 was due to reclassification of those rural settlements 
whose population reached 5,000, the reclassification was considerable. Specifi- 
cally, the 1976 population of the 110 ‘‘new’’ towns was 666,083. The correspond- 
ing figure for the 77 new towns in 1966 was at least 385,000 and more probably 
462,000. 

The third problem concerns the inclusion of nonsedentary groups consisting 
of tribal (ashayer) and nomadic (moteharek) populations in the rural population 
figures reported in table 4. The nonsettled population in the 1966 census was 
reported to be 709,799. (The tribal component was 462,146, and the nomadic 
component was 247,653.) The figure for the 1976 nonsettled population shows an 
astonishing drop to 347,812 (337,176 for tribal and only 10,636 for nomadic). Thus, 
the nomadic all but disappeared. Assuming a normal population growth for these 
groups, it appears that 313,000 nomadic and 267,000 tribal members (580,000 total) 
had left the ranks of the nonsedentary population by joining the settled rural 
population, or more likely, by migration to urban areas, or by emigration. While 


=a 

31. Iran Statistical Center, “An Investigation on the Extent of Overall Rural-Urban Migra- 
tion,” n.d., in Persian, cited in Nattagh, Agriculture and Regional Development, p. 86. 

32. The number of towns with less than 5,000 was 22 under the 1966 census, little changed from 
that of 1956. The number had seemingly declined to 6 by 1976. Iran Statistical Center, National Census 
of Population and Housing, 1966: Total Country Settled Population, vol. 168 (Tehran: Plan and 
Budget Organization, August 1969); Iran Statistical Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1360 (Tehran, 1361 
[1982/83]), p. 68, in Persian. 

33. Iran Statistical Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1360, p. 58. Examples are provided by the 
Bakhtiari and the Baluchi tribes. The trend for the Bakhtiaris was to become wage laborers in the oil 
industry in Khuzestan. The Baluchis, in contrast, emigrated to the Arab side of the Persian Gulf. (The 
author is grateful to Brian Spooner for these examples.) The exodus of the nonsettled population from 
the rural areas during 1966-1976 is indicated by the jump in the number of empty or abandoned abadis, 
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TABLE 5 
Structure of Rural Settlements by Population Size, 1956, 1966, 1976 








1956 1966 1976 


Settlements Population | Settlements Population |Settlements Population 









































4,999-2,500 256 868,739 308 1,024,855 484 1,612,000 
2,499-1,000 1,682 . 2,414,516 2,087 3,011,208 2,735 3,990,000 
999—500 4,314 2,937,366 5,314 3,635,593 6,442 4,306,000 
499-100 24,427 5,637,654 | 27,351 6,441,030 | 26,680 6,428,000 
99-50 8,420 622,511 10,528 . 766,266 9,758 706,000 
49-25 4,688 173,801 7,884 286,051 7,500 272,000 
24-1 5,267 66,757 12,966 148,735 11,654 135,000 

49,054 12,757,344 | 66,438 15,313,738 | 65,253 17,449,000 








Source: Iran Statistica! Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1349 (Tehran, 1350 [1971/72]), p. 38, in Persian. 
Iran Statistical Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1362 (Tehran, 1363 [1984/85]), p. 41, in Persian. 


this remarkable decline in the nonsettled population during 1966-1976 merits 
investigation, the change in the status of the nonsedentary population cannot be 
treated as regular rural-urban migration. Moreover, since the debate concerns the 
magnitude of the rural-urban migration that is said to have resulted from land 
reform and agricultural policy, the population of interest is the settled one, the 
size of which is given in table 5. 

Subtracting the reclassified, nomadic, and tribal components from 3.5 mil- 
lion, the resulting 2.2 million is very close to the estimates provided by Karshenas 
and the ISC. Thus, on average, rural-urban migration during 1966-1976 amounted 
to 220,000 to 230,000 per year compared to 152,000 during the previous decade. 
Annual rural-urban migration during 1956-1966 amounted to some 1.2 percent of 
the rural population, and the corresponding figure for 1966-1976 was 1.5 percent: 
This hardly qualifies for the description of a ‘‘massive migratory exodus.” 
Migration accounted for at most 35-40 percent of the increase in the urban 
population. Moreover, the growth of the urban population that resulted from 
migration in Iran was lower than that of many other countries of the Middle East 
and North Africa.34 In addition to employment considerations, a principal reason 
for rural-urban migration appears to have included educational opportunities for 
. young males and marriage by young females. 


a 
‘which rose from 15,929 in 1966 to 26,952. These abadis frequently served as seasonal residences for 
- the migrating tribes. This contrasted with a decline of 1,185 in the number of settled villages. (See table 
5.) Iran Statistical Center, Yearbook of Statistics, 1362 (Tehran, 1363 [1984/85]), p. 41, in Persian. 
34. Of the 17 other countries in the region, rural-urban migration during 1965-1980 accounted 
for more than 40 percent of the increase in the urban population in 8 countries; it was 36-40 percent 
in 3 countries; it was under 35 percent in ther remaining 6 countries, which included Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates. See Alan Richards and John Waterbury, A Political Economy of the Middle 
East (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990), p. 266. 
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A demographic study by the ISC during 1973-76 documented the importance 
of educational needs and noneconomic factors in rural-urban migration. In 
particular, the study found that the highest migration rates for any age category 
were for boys 15-19 years of age. This prompted the study to conclude that 
“heavy migration, undoubtedly because of school, begins in rural areas around 
age 10 but in the cities only by age 15, boys moving in much larger numbers than 
girls. . . . The migration of women of 15-24 years is to a large extent caused by 
marriage.’’35 Economic migrants were mostly men 20-24 years of age. After 25, 
migration fell steeply and the population 35 and over was almost sedentary. These 
results are also contrary to the statement that the Iranian “‘land reform appears to 
have played a crucial role in the subsequent migratory process.’’36 The tendency 
for the offspring of farmers to leave their rural homes for the cities is a worldwide 
phenomena. It cannot be blamed on land reform. Moreover, the young age 
structure of the migrants indicates that migration consisted of some of the natural 
population growth of rural areas. This clearly points to Malthusian pressures 
noted above: young men left to seek an education and a better livelihood than the 
one available in rural areas. Data in table 5 on the changing structure of rural 
settlements derived from the three censuses highlights this point. 

During the period 1956-1966, the population of the larger villages (500 
inhabitants and above) grew an average of 2.1 percent per year, and that of 
medium settlements (100-499 inhabitants) increased by 1.3 percent per year. 
Considering that the overall population growth in this period was 3.1 percent 
(natural rural population growth was likely 3.5 percent), and that more than 90 
percent of the rural population resided in villages of 100 or more inhabitants, the 
slow growth of these settlements is indicative of substantial migration from 
medium and, to a lesser extent, from larger villages. The population of small 
villages (under 100 inhabitants) increased by 2.9 percent per year. This increase, 
however, appears in part to be the result of undercounting in the 1956 census of 
villages with less than 50 inhabitants. The sharp rise in the number of these 
villages from 9,955 to 20,850 in the 1966 census is not plausible and points to an 
undercount in the.1956 census. 

There were some interesting changes in the structure of rural settlements and 
in the migration pattern during 1966-1976. First, the population of small villages 
(under 100 inhabitants) fell by 7.3 percent and some 1,000 were abandoned. Next, 
the population of settlements with 100-499 inhabitants, by far the largest category 
in terms of population and settlements, was unchanged, an indication that the bulk 
of the natural increase had migrated. In contrast to the 1956-1966 period, the 
population of villages with 500 and above grew by 2.6 percent per year, only 
slightly less than the overall 2.7 percent growth during 1966-1976, an indication of 


m 
35. Iran Statistical Center, ‘‘Population Survey of Iran, Final Report, 1973-1976” (Tehran), 
June 1978, pp. 106-8. 
36. Mohtadi, ‘‘Rural Inequality,” p. 842 
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a much lower migration rate than in the earlier decade. Moreover, the population 
of settlements in the 1,000—4,999 range increased by 3.1 percent, well above the 
2.7 percent overall population increase. Thus, by giving the ownership of land 
cultivated by peasants to the peasants, land reform appears to have reduced 
migration. By 1976, 58 percent of the rural population resided in settlements in 
excess of 500 inhabitants, up from 48 percent in the previous decade. 

To sum up, in contrast to 1956-1966, when rural migration originated 
primarily from large and medium settlements (100 inhabitants and above), rural 
migration during 1966-1976 originated mostly from medium and small settlements 
(under 500 inhabitants). In particular, much of the migration came from villages of 
100 to 499 inhabitants, with an average of 235 (or 47 households), and from 
villages with under 100 people (average of 39 persons or 8 households). Often 
located in mountainous or semi-arid regions, these villages could neither provide 
an adequate standard of living for the rising population nor meet the educational 
needs of the young, thus leaving migration as a way out. This is clearly 
demonstrated in the case of villages in the 100—499 person group. In contrast, 
there was little pressure to leave the larger villages. In addition to greater 
educational and social amenities, a rapidly rising agricultural productivity bene- 
fited most the areas where enhanced production took place, namely, larger 
villages located in well-watered fertile regions and not the marginal villages found 
in mountainous and semi-arid parts. Moreover, the expanding nonagricultural 
employment (in particular the rural construction boom) occurred mostly in these 
larger rural population centers. ui 


CONCLUSION 


As already stated, land reform in Iran has been possibly the most radical 
non-Marxist land reform of the twentieth century. It gave land to all of Iran's 
tenant cultivators and did not result in peasant dispossession and destitution. Nor 
did it result in a ‘‘massive migratory exodus.’’ The analogy with the English 
enclosures is, thus, entirely inappropriate. In terms of agricultural growth and 
productivity, land reform was a huge success. Thirty years later, and with much 
research in between, the persistence of so much myth and misinformation on the 
subject is remarkable. Much of the problem can be attributed to a continued 
attempt to analyze Iran's land reform within a neo-Marxist paradigm with its 
emphasis on class struggle, the predicted proletarization, and the eventual 
disappearance of the peasantry. The salient features of Iran's land reform, 
however, do not fit this theory. The continued use of early secondary sources, 
written years before the final results of land reform were known, and the disregard 
of the primary sources, have also contributed to the confusion and misinforma- 
tion. 


THE UNIFICATION OF YEMEN: 
PROCESS, POLITICS, AND PROSPECTS 


Charles Dunbar 


Ta successful drive of the Yemen Arab Republic (Y AR, North Yemen) and 
the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY, South Yemen) to unify in 
the spring of 1990 took observers both near and far by surprise. Even as the move 
toward unity became a rush in the last weeks of talks between the two countries, 
the tendency of the cognoscentis to predict failure remained strong. It took the 
actual declaration of unity on May 22, 1990, to convince doubters that both sides 
meant business. 

The reasons for these doubts are understandable. The period between South 
Yemeni independence on November 30, 1967, and the start of the final phase of 
unity negotiations—exactly 22 years later—was marked by dramatic unity initia- 
tives, by two border wars between the Y AR and the PDRY, by unending rhetoric 
about the ‘‘inevitability”’ of unification, and by growing cynicism among Yemeni 
officials and their foreign interlocutors. During the course of this author’s 
introductory calls as ambassador in Sanaa in the summer of 1988, two leading 
Yemeni officials predicted that, while there could be détente between north and 
south, real unity was at least 50 years away. Perhaps reflecting this attitude, the 
government in Sanaa tended to devise unity strategies less with a view toward 
making concrete progress toward unity than toward creating the impression that 
the YAR was all for unity and that the PDRY, viewed with almost universal 
suspicion in the north, was the obstacle to achieving this goal. The idea of keeping 
the PDRY leadership off balance and on the defensive was central to YAR policy 
well into 1989. 
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Charles Dunbar was the US ambassador to the Yemen Arab Republic from 1988 to 1990 and to 
the united Republic of Yemen from 1990 to 1991. The views expressed in this article are the author’s 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the US government. 
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Beginning with YAR president Ali Abdallah Salih’s dramatic visit to Aden 
(November 29-30, 1989) and the agreement reached there that the YAR and 
PDRY should unify within a year, the frustration and sloganeering of the previous 
22 years quickly gave way to the belief that unity could be achieved and that it 
would greatly benefit the Yemeni people. Once unity was achieved, the manage- 
ment of the post-May 1990 transition period sorely tested this latter proposition, 
particularly in the former PDRY. The severe economic probiems brought on by 
the 1990-91 Gulf crisis and war gave rise to rumors that the days of the unified 
transitional regime were numbered. 

Two years after the declaration of unity, however, the idea of the union is not 
seriously being challenged. If anything, the respect for southern leaders among 
Northerners, many of whom had reflexively opposed unification for two decades, 
increased during the course of the union’s first two years. This article examines 
how and why the rules of the political game Sanaa and Aden had played for some 
20 years came to be changed and why those changes make it likely that the union 
will endure. 


THE UNIFICATION PROCESS 


Hindsight makes it possible to fix April 18, 1988, as the start of the process 
from which the united Republic of Yemen emerged two years later. On that day 
the YAR and PDRY leaders—President Salih and General Secretary Ali Salim 
al-Bidh—agreed to a revival of the unification process, to reduce tensions in the 
frontier area, and to create a buffer zone.! To understand the process, one needs 
to be aware of the violent swings of the unity pendulum in the two previous 
decades. For purposes of analysis, this complex series of developments can be 
separated into five broad phases: three before April 18, 1988, and two thereafter.” 


Unity Efforts: Pre-April 1988 


The first five years following South Yemen's independence from Great 
Britain on November 30, 1967, were marked by an initial euphoria at unity 
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1. On May 4, 1988, Salih and Bidh signed a six-article agreement in Sanaa on the revival of 
political discussions, creation of a joint investment area, and improvement of strained relations 
between their two countries. On the same day in Sanaa, PDRY prime minister Yasin Sa‘id Numan and 
his northern counterpart, Abd al-Aziz Abd al-Ghani, signed a second agreement for joint control of 
northern and southern security checkpoints in the frontier area, permitting northern and southern 
citizens to pass through such controls using only an identity card, and ‘‘ending restrictions” imposed 
by both governments' administrative machinery. See Al-Yaman al-wahid: Silsila withaigiyya an 
al-wahda al-Yamaniyya asdarha maktab shuun al-wahda (Sanaa) (4) (One Yemen: Documentary 
series on Yemen unity issued by the Office of Unity Affairs (Sanaa), 4th ed., May 22, 1990, pp. 236-9. 

2. For background on the history of Yemeni unification efforts, see F. Gregory Gause, III, 
“Yemeni Unity: Past and Future,” Middle East Journal 42, no. 1 (Winter 1988); idem, ‘‘The Idea of 
Yemeni Unity," Journal of Arab Affairs 6, no. 1 (1987); and Robert D. Burrowes, ''Prelude to 
Unification: The Yemen Arab Republic, 1962-1990,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 23 
(1991). 
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prospects, but were followed by a shift to the left in Aden and a rightward swing 
in Sanaa, mutual recriminations that escalated in September 1972 into the first of 
two border wars, and the first major unity initiative launched in October of that 
year by the YAR and PDRY prime ministers in Cairo under Arab League 
auspices. The agreement reached at Cairo established joint technical committees 
in a variety of fields and called for the preparation, ratification, and application of 
a unity constitution.? In Tripoli the following month, the two heads of state signed 
a second agreement delineating the character of the new state and appointing 
members of the various technical committees.4 

The progress toward unity made in Cairo and Tripoli did not continue in the 
second phase of the unity effort from 1973 to 1981. In 1977 and 1978, three heads 
of state—two North Yemenis and one South Yemeni—were assassinated or 
executed, and PDRY support for the National Democratic Front (NDF)—a 
coalition of North Yemeni leftists bent on the overthrow of the government in 
Sanaa—produced the second border war in February 1979. Arab League media- 
tion ended the war, and a March 6, 1979, agreement between the YAR and PDRY 
was signed in Kuwait. The agreement called for mutual troop withdrawals and 
non-interference, cessation of media attacks, and rededication to the principles 
established in Cairo and Tripoli in 1972.5 The summit in Kuwait also established 
a committee that produced a draft unity constitution and launched a process of 
regular high-level meetings as well as a series of agreements on cooperation in a 
number of fields.$ 

As in 1972, the progress made rhetorically and on paper in Kuwait following 
the border war was not matched by a political rapprochement during the unity 
effort's third phase from 1981 to 1988. President Salih, who took office in Sanaa in 
1978 after his predecessor's assassination, first concentrated on the NDF, which 
the YAR army, with assistance from tribal militias, defeated in 1982; for several 
years thereafter, the two sides worked mainly on confidence-building measures. 
The calm produced in part by these efforts was shattered on January 13, 1986, by . 
the bloody events in Aden in which the four leading opponents of President Ali 
Nasir Muhammad and several thousand others were killed; during the turmoil, Ali 
Nasir and many of his supporters fled to the YAR. Ali Nasir's presence in Sanaa 
cast a pall on relations, and the frequency of meetings between the two sides 
decreased.? By the spring of 1988, there were reports of clashes between the YAR 
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3. One Yemen, pp. 38-40. 

4. Ibid., pp. 44-9. 

5. ]bid., p. 70. 

6. Ibid., pp. 72-4 and 91-120. : 

7. One Yemen contains no record of a YAR-PDRY meeting between the December 26, 1985, 
summit meeting in Sanaa between presidents Salih and Ali Nasir Muhammad and the meeting held in 
Taiz, April 16-18, 1988, between delegations headed by YAR prime minister Abd al-Ghani and PDRY 
Politburo member Fadhl Muhsin Abdallah. See pp. 226-8 and 232-5. There was, however, at least one 
summit meeting between President Salih and General Secretary Bidh during that interval. It took place 
in Sanaa July 21~24, 1987. Report on Aden radio, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report-Near East and South Asia (FBIS-NES), July 27, 1987, p. J3. 
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and PDRY armies in the border region.® 

The failures and modest accomplishments of the three pre-1988 phases of the 
unity effort can be quickly assessed. First, with the exception of a few brief 
periods of euphoria, there seems to have been little conviction on either side that 
unity could be achieved. The ideological gulf between Sanaa and Aden was too 
wide to bridge, and, by the 1980s, presidents Salih and Ali Nasir Muhammad had 
litle choice but to concentrate on détente. Still, the drafting of the unity 
constitution was to prove useful as were the administrative arrangements and 
extensive personal contacts produced by numerous unity-related meetings. On a 
different plane, the asymmetrical words-to-deeds ratio of this 21-year period 
conditioned Yemenis and outside observers alike to believe that unity was a 
chimera. The reflexive tendency to dismiss all unity efforts as shams made 
observers slow to react when the conditions that had prevented unity disappeared 
in the late 1980s. 


April 1988-May 22, 1990 


The fourth phase of the Yemeni unity process began with two meetings 
between President Salih and General Secretary Bidh, the first in Taiz, April 16-18, 
1988, the second in Sanaa on May 4, 1988. In Taiz, the two leaders’ preoccupation 
with tensions led them to agree to a series of measures for military disengagement 
in the border area as well as a revival of unity discussions.? At the 4 May meeting, 
they agreed to establish a 2,200-square kilometer demilitarized area for a joint 
investment project. At a meeting between the northern and southern prime 
ministers the same day, agreement was reached to replace northern and southern 
frontier posts with joint posts and within two months to permit citizens to begin 
traveling across the frontier using only identification cards.!? 

In succeeding months, both the joint investment area and border-crossing 
initiatives were implemented. On November 19, 1988, a parastatal joint company 
was created to promote investments in oil and minerals in the area specified in the 
4 May agreement. A multinational consortium has since been formed and has 
begun prospecting for oil in the joint area.!! 

On June 1, 1988, YAR and PDRY interior ministers signed minutes of a 
meeting in Sanaa that put the border-crossing procedures into effect the following 


ESSI 
8. YAR foreign minister Abd al-Karim al-Iryani confirmed that there had been what he called 
border clashes **of a fleeting nature” in January 1988. Interview in al-Hawadith (London), January 29, 
1988, p. 33, as reported in FBIS-NES, February 5, 1988, p. 18. On March 29, 1988, Radio Monte Carlo 
quoted ai-Khalij (al-Shariqah) to the effect that the PDRY and YAR “have massed a large section of 
their forces on the common border as a result of a dispute over exploitation of the oil fields in the 
border areas.'' FBIS-NES, March 29, 1988, p. 31. 
9. One Yemen, pp. 233-5. 
10. Ibid., pp. 236-8. 
11. Ibid., pp. 247-58. The companies involved in the consortium are the Hunt Oil Company and 
Exxon from the United States, Zarubezhgeologia from Russia, TOTAL of France (Compagnie 
frangaise des pétroles), and the Kuwaiti Foreign Petroleum Exploration Company (KUFPEC). 
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month.?? In the first few weeks after this accord went into effect, thousands: of . 


South Yemenis came north, many of them seeking work in the comparatively ` 


prosperous Y AR economy. Large numbers of North Yemenis, many of whom had 
been educated and employed in Aden before the South Yemeni revolution, also ; 
visited the south. 

Northern observers were quick to point out that the government in Sanaa 
benefited from the movement of people in both directions. For South Yemeni 


visitors to the north, it was clear that the YAR, which until 1962 had been largely ` 


shut off from outside contacts and which had then been considered one of the 
world's most underdeveloped countries, had in the interim made. dramatic 
progress and was now more developed than the PDRY. It was easy for travelers 
to see that the cities of Sanaa, Taiz, and al-Hudaydah had surpassed Aden—once 
the second or third busiest port in the world—as centers of commercial activity. 
By the same token, North Yemeni visitors to the PDRY—especially those who 
recalled the days prior to the revolution—returned home with the impression that, 
whatever its faults, the YAR system had produced obvious progress whereas 
Aden’s brand of Marxism had transformed the PDRY into an economic backwater 
with limited prospects for advancement. 

While the April-May 1988 agreements produced a major reduction in tension, 
North Yemenis remained deeply suspicious of the PDRY leadership. Many 
seemed more interested in seeing Ali Nasir Muhammad return to office in Aden 
than in trying to work with his successors to achieve unity. Preoccupation with 
unity also diminished as the YAR leadership turned its attention to the Arab 
Cooperation Council (ACC), a grouping formed in late 1988 composed of the 
YAR, Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq. YAR officials pointedly blocked the prospect of 
the PDRY joining the ACC on the ground that its Marxist economic system was 
incompatible with the economies of the other members. Generally speaking, 
Yemeni unity was not a high priority in Sanaa in the latter part of 1988 and early 
1989.13 

By the summer of 1989, however, the YAR was ready to launch a new 
initiative. Observers in Sanaa learned that the merger of the YAR and PDRY 
ministries of foreign affairs and defense had been proposed by Sanaa to Aden as 
a first step toward full unification. Officials in Sanaa indicated at the time that, 
while they were prepared to pursue their proposal vigorously, they thought it 
unlikely that their offer would be accepted. Rather, they seemed to regard the 
move largely as a device for keeping Aden off balance and for demonstrating that 
Sanaa was ready to explore any path that could lead to unity. 

With the proposal to combine the two ministeries apparently falling on deaf 
ears, Sanaa decided to make its initiative public. In November 1989, the YAR 
[| 

12. Ibid., pp. 240-3. 
13. Ibid., pp. 261—72. Joint ministerial committee meetings were held in Sanaa March 21-23, 


1989. The meetings were the only unity-related development reported in One Yemen between 
November 1988 and October 1989. 
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government announced that it had proposed the merger of the ministries as a first 
step toward unification and that President Salih would go to Aden to meet on the 
issue. Following a flurry of contacts, 29 November was chosen as the date for the 
-meeting. '4 l 
"What the united Yemeni government now terms the ‘‘historic’’ agreement 
. reached in Aden on November 30, 1989, marks the start of the fifth and final phase 
"of the unification process. The agreement contained three major points: 


m the draft unity constitution was to be presented to the legislatures in Sanaa 
and Aden for ratification within a period not to exceed six months and to popular 
referendum not less than six months after parliamentary ratification; 

= the work of the various joint administrative bodies was to be accelerated; 

m the joint political organizing committee was to build on the work of its first 

session (held the previous month) and to produce a plan for the country's political 
future. 


Perhaps to lend an air of legitimacy to the Aden proceedings, the agreement 
noted that its provisions were based on the decisions spelled out in the Cairo unity 
agreement 17 years earlier.!5 . 

The dynamics of the November summit in Aden are not well known. The 
consensus of observers in Sanaa was that Bidh rejected Salih's proposal for 
unifying the foreign and defense ministries and insisted that the two sides stay 
within the framework spelled out in the Cairo, Tripoli, and Kuwait meetings. It 
was thought that the decision to stay within the earlier framework had, in effect, 
forced Salih to return to a status quo which, despite the various deadlines 
specified in the Aden decisions, amounted to continuing stalemate. The specula- 
tion in Sanaa was that these dates, like those in the earlier accords, would be 
ignored and that the agreement would probably become a dead letter.!$ 

Whatever the intentions of the two leaders may have been, the decisions they 
announced in Aden produced a series of varied negotiations whose intensity and 
frequency increased steadily until the unity declaration of May 22, 1990. Salih and 
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14. On November 24, 1989, the Permanent Committee of the YAR General People’s Congress 
issued a lengthy statement describing the steps towards unification that had been taken to date and 
indicating that the next initiative should be a merger in the fields of foreign policy and defense. The 
committee noted that a northern proposal on unity, which this author understands incorporated the 
suggestion that there be single Yemeni foreign and defense policies, had been put to the PDRY in 
September. Sanaa radio broadcast, November 24, 1989. In a newspaper interview, President Salih also 
mentioned the idea of unifying foreign and defense policies as one that would be presented by the YAR 
at the Aden meeting on 30 November. Al-Ray al-Amm (Kuwait), November 22, 1989, pp. 24-5. 

15. One Yemen, pp. 276-8. 

16. Western press commentary on the Aden meeting was sparse. Middle East Economic Digest 
(MEED) took brief note of it, reporting that a preliminary step might be the merger of the northern and 
southern foreign and defense ministries. MEED, December 8, 1989, p. 38. In a longer MEED 
commentary, “Yemen: Moving towards a Merger," written prior to the Aden meeting, Simon Edge 
noted that a meeting in Taiz October 31-November 2, 1989, between YAR foreign minister Abd 
al-Karim al-Iryani and Salim Salih Muhammad, deputy secretary general of the southern Yemen 
Socialist Party, had led to the formation of working parties to study various aspects of unity and that 
a joint oil company would be formed. MEED, December 1, 1989, p. 27. 
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Bidh had several lengthy meetings in Sanaa, Aden, and cities and towns in 
between. During these sessions, the PDRY was consistently reported in Sanaa as 
arguing that the transitional period between the announcement of unity and the 
holding of national elections should be extended beyond the six months stipulated 
in the draft constitution. PDRY leaders reportedly feared that six months was not 
enough time to overcome their regime’s poor image in the eyes of the electorate. 
There was also speculation that both the YAR and PDRY leaders feared that 
opposition to the draft constitution was growing, so they wanted to accelerate the 
unification process to deny opponents time to organize. 

Predictably, the issue of assigning senior posts in the new government proved 
difficult. Throughout the government structure, the principle of a 50-50 split of 
positions, and of assigning northern deputies to southern department heads and 
vice versa, was maintained. The bargaining sessions were long and at times 
rancorous as Officials jockeyed endlessly to ensure themselves favorable spots in 
the new hierarchy. Salih and Bidh were named president and vice president, 
respectively, of the five-man Presidential Council provided for in the draft unity 
constitution; the PDRY head of state, Haydar Abu Bakr al-Attas, became prime 
minister of a 39-member cabinet, and PDRY prime minister Said Yasin Numan 
was installed as speaker of the parliament. The unity agreement said that sufficient 
time should be allowed for transition to permanent unity and specified a two and 
one-half year, rather than a six-month, transition period. The constitutional 
referendum called for at Aden and stipulated in the draft constitution was not 
mentioned. 17 

The new state was something of a Potemkin facade. The situation was 
symbolized by the new flags seen around Sanaa, from which it was obvious that 
the green star of the YAR had simply been removed to leave the unadorned red, 
white, and black tricolor of the new state. The *'united"' ministries tended to be 
divided into two camps of rival northern and southern officials who were more 
inclined to keep to themselves than to integrate with their new colleagues. These 
divisions were particularly sharp in bodies such as the Education Ministry, where 
northern and southern ideas differed sharply on fundamental substantive issues 
such as curriculum. As more than one senior official admitted, the complex 
problems of unifying the PDRY’s socialist economy with the free market system 
of the YAR were at first swept under the rug with the two economies left to 
function largely as they had done in the past. In the field of defense, the general 
staffs were successfully integrated into a unified defense ministry, and a few units 
were moved from south to north and vice versa. Unification at the rank-and-file 
level, however, was left to take place over a protracted period of time, in order not 
to sacrifice military efficiency. 


[e] 
17. One Yemen, pp. 311-17. To accommodate the new leadership's position on the transition 
period and the referendum, references to both were simply dropped from the draft unity constitution. 
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The haste with which the two sides came together had its costs in the early 
months of unity. The low salaries that had been paid to southern officials were at 
first not raised quickly enough to keep pace with the cost of living, which rose 
rapidly toward northern levels despite the maintenance of some consumer goods 
price subsidies. This problem, combined with administrative failure to meet 
payrolls in Aden, created severe hardship and short-term discontent in the south. 
Another cause of friction was a hasty attempt to roll back the land reform program 
under which the PDRY government had distributed agricultural land in the years 
following independence from Great Britain. The dislocations caused by this effort 
led to demonstrations in at least one southern province. At the same time, the 
government was slow to deliver on promises to restore real estate confiscated 
from businessmen who had fled north from Aden following southern indepen- 
dence. This failure hurt efforts to induce these businessmen to reinvest in the 
stagnant southern economy. 

Despite these difficulties, however, the merger took place without the major 
disruptions some had predicted, and the small size of demonstrations mounted in 
Sanaa on 22 May against the union was a fair measure of the weakness of 
anti-unity sentiment in the country. Officials noted at that time that their strategy 
was to capitalize on the enthusiasm for unity that existed in 1990 and not allow the 
formidable practical problems of unification to cause them to miss this major 
opportunity. In retrospect, and notwithstanding the severe problems the Republic 
of Yemen has faced in its first two years, their calculation appears sound. 


THE POLITICS OF UNIFICATION 


There were several reasons why the leaders in Sanaa and Aden were able to 
overcome a legacy of mutual suspicion and fear created by 22 years of politico- 
military combat and to unify Yemen in less than six months. The first and 
foremost was the sea change in the international political climate brought about by 
the Soviet Union’s acceptance of change in Eastern Europe in the late 1980s and 
the implications for the Aden regime of Moscow’s new attitude toward its friends 
elsewhere in the world. The southern leadership doubtless felt compelled to alter 
radically its political course and to strike the best deal possible with Sanaa as 
quickly as possible. 

The other reasons for the success of the unification effort are interrelated. In 
the 1980s, the consolidation of the authority of the YAR government in tribal 
areas left Salih, whose personal stake in a successful unity initiative was high, 
greater room for maneuver in unity negotiations than he had previously enjoyed. 
Salih’s greater maneuverability vis-a-vis the tribes grew out of the evolution of the 
complex Yemeni-Saudi relationship, which was an important element influencing 
the success of the initiative. To understand the radical transformation in the 
attitude of the two sides toward one another, the political and economic positions 
of Aden and Sanaa in November 1989 must be considered. 
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Aden: Fall 1989, Nowhere to Turn 


By the fall of 1989, the regime in Aden had very limited options. The 
bloodletting of January 1986 was a repudiation of Ali Nasir Muhammad and his 
effort to seek an opening to the West, seen by many as the key to the PDRY's 
economic salvation. Also gone from the scene, however, were the most prominent 
of Ali Nasir Muhammad's hard-line opponents. Although they were eulogized as 
**martyred"' heroes,!8 the country's new leaders showed little enthusiasm for 
returning the country to a radical communist course. 

PDRY politics following the January events were essentially stagnant. The 
regime was divided into factions opposed to one another along regional as well as 
ideological lines, with hard-line North Yemeni members of the former NDF pitted 
against moderates, many of whom came from Hadhramaut Province.!? These 
splits sharply limited the regime's ability to develop a clear policy direction. The 
only success the new PDRY leadership could claim was the rapprochement with 
the YAR that produced the joint investment zone, the proliferation of other less 
significant agreements with Sanaa, and the gradual diminution of the status of Ali 
Nasir Muhammad and his exiles in the YAR. 

In social terms at least, the regime had some reason for self-congratulation. 
Between 1967 and 1985, illiteracy was reduced from 97 to 59 percent. In the YAR, 
the illiteracy rate stood at 80 percent in 1985. In achieving this progress, the 
PDRY relied largely on native, well-motivated teachers whereas the YAR 
depended heavily on Egyptians. The PDRY could also point with pride to its 
liberal family law that gave women rights unparalleled in most Islamic countries. 

The economy, by contrast, was largely dysfunctional. Land and fisheries 
reforms had produced declines in agricultural production, and the port of Aden, 
once one of the busiest in the world, played almost no role in international 
commerce. Industrial production had declined, and, despite 20 years of socialism, 
more than 50 percent of the gross national product still came from the private 
sector, while hard currency remittances from workers abroad accounted for half 
the government's annual budget?! | 

Nowhere was the bankruptcy of the PDRY's system more apparent than in 
the petroleum sector. The discovery of oil in the YAR by the US-based Hunt Oil 
company in 1984 had led to exports of 200,000 barrels of oil a day five years later. 
A more or less contemporaneous Soviet discovery just across the border in the 
PDRY had put Aden $500 million in debt with nothing to show for it other than 60 
or so mostly non-functioning wells, a pipeline suspected of leaking, an outmoded 
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18. The four were former president Abd al-Fattah Ismail, former vice president Ali Antar, 
former defense minister Muslih Qasim, and Politburo member Ali Shayeh Hadi. 

19. See, for example, Volker Stanzel, ‘‘Marxism in Arabia: South Yemen Twenty Years after 
Independence," Aussenpolitik 39, no. 3 (1988), pp. 265-6. 

20. Ibid., p. 270. The overwhelming majority of teachers in the YAR—more than 20,000— 
remain Egyptian. 

21. Ibid., p. 269. 
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oil processing complex, and a few barrels of crude oil trucked sporadically to 
Aden’s decrepit refinery.22 Ali Nasir Muhammad’s opening to the West had 
brought several Western companies into the PDRY, but none had made a 
discovery.?? 

Against this somber backdrop came the changes in Moscow's policy toward 
Eastern Europe. The political message that Moscow was unwilling to stand 
behind the regimes there was complemented by widespread reports in the latter 
part of 1989 that the Soviet military and economic aid that had been vital to the 
Aden government’s survival was to be drastically reduced. Exactly what the 
Soviets said to the Aden leaders about aid levels, and when they said it, is not well 
known. There is little doubt, however, that such cuts were an imminent pros- 
pect.?4 

The PDRY leaders’ strategy for improving their bleak situation was to move 
cautiously in the direction of political and economic reform. In the latter part of 
1989, the government organized local council elections in which candidates 
outside the ruling Yemen Socialist Party were allowed to run; a high percentage 
of non-party members were elected. The government also appeared to reach a 
tacit understanding with newspaper editors permitting freer journalistic expres- 
sion. On the economic front, discussions began with the Soviet Union in 1989 
aimed at making available to Western companies a substantial portion of the area 
in Shabwa Province where the Soviets had been looking for oil. The government 
also adopted a law intended to encourage domestic and foreign private investment 
and to permit investors to take a percentage of their profits out of the PDRY.* 
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22. Judging by reports reaching Sanaa during this author’s stay there, completion of the 
pipeline was delayed by more than a year. The potential of the wells, most of which were located in 
Block 4 in Shabwa Province, was a subject of intense debate. A leading PDRY official told the author 
in April 1991 that the Soviets had damaged the field because they lacked modern pressure-control 
technology. Western oil men, by contrast, speculated that maintaining the pressure needed to bring the 
wells into commercial production might be more difficult than it appeared. Askar Ali Husein, deputy 
chairman of the Yemeni government’s General Corporation for Oil and Mineral Reserves, told the 
press that 5,000 barrels of oil per day would be exported from the field beginning in April or May 1992 
and that output would rise gradually to 10-15,000 barrels a day in an unspecified time period. Yemen 
Times, February 5-11, 1992, p. 16. According to this author’s sources, production in Block 4 was 
expected to begin in September 1992. 

23. Three Western companies exploring in the PDRY in the late 1980s and early 1990s were Elf 
Aquitaine of France in the Sir Hazar region adjacent to the Saudi border, Total in East Shabwa, and 
Canadian Oxy in the Masila area of Hadhramaut Province. Yemen Times, February 5-11, 1992, p. 16. 

24. This writer could not locate published material on Soviet aid reductions to the PDRY. A 
senior European official who visited Aden shortly after the November 30, 1989, summit commented 
that the PDRY leaders were in all probability pursuing President Salih’s unity initiative because 
Moscow had halted its aid, thus leaving no other alternative. 

25. The law permitted enterprises ‘‘of great importance to the economic life of the country” to 
transfer *'all the net annual profits on capital imported from outside the republic." Companies that 
were able to cover their foreign currency needs from exports could transfer net annual profits in an 
amount not to exceed the amount earned from exports. Qanun raqm khamsa li am 1990 miladi bi sh’en 
tashji al istithmar, al-Jarida al Rasmiyya, al-adad raqm 13 al-sadara fi 5 Ramadhan 1401 hijri, al 
muwafaq 31 mars 1990 miladi, Jumhuriyya al-Yaman al-Dimugrati al-Shaabi (Law Number 5 for the 
year 1990, A.D. concerning the encouragement of investment, Official Journal, edition 13, issued on 
Ramadhan 5, 1401 A.H., corresponding to March 31, 1990, People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
p. 28. 
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Finally, wealthy Saudis of South Yemeni origin, as well as southern businessmen 
who had moved to the YAR, were invited to make investments in the PDRY 
economy. 

Aden's limited economic liberalization efforts, however, proved a failure. 
Whatever negotiations there had been with the Soviets about the release of oil 
acreage seemed to be going nowhere. Soviet exploration in Shabwa largely 
ceased, and the date for the opening of the pipeline from Shabwa to the coast was 
continually postponed. Efforts to attract private investment languished as busi- 
nessmen waited until the fate of the regime became clear. 

The response of South Yemenis, like that of investors, made it plain that the 
regime’s political strategy was too little too late. The spring of 1990 saw 
considerable ferment in the media—in contrast to the silence of the still highly 
"disciplined"" fourth estate in the YAR—as well as the first stirrings of political 
demonstrations and strikes. South Yemenis also made clear their strong pro-unity 
feelings. When President Salih went to Aden in November 1989, he was greeted 
by crowds calling for unity whose enthusiasm was obviously not staged. At the 
same time, some of the political parties that had been active in both the YAR and 
the PDRY in the early 1960s began to resurface in the PDRY. While these parties 
were insignificant as political forces, their appearance reflected the popular 
interest in genuine liberalization. 

Pressure for unification from South Yemenis continued in the spring of 1990. 
By then, the leadership in Aden, short of other alternatives, appeared to have 
reached the conclusion that unification was its best option. In theory, it could 
have continued to resist pressures for unification, opting instead for more radical 
political change, for a renewed effort to open the oil fields to Western companies, 
and for strategms designed to avoid the need both to play second fiddle to the 
YAR leadership and to share their oil wealth with Sanaa. Their decision against 
such actions and instead to respond favorably to Salih's unity initiative almost 
certainly stemmed from a calculation that popular feeling in the PDRY both 
against them and in favor of unity was too strong to permit them to stay in power. 

Rumors of opposition to unification in the PDRY—notably from the defense, 
interior, and state security ministers—continued to make the rounds in Sanaa in 
the spring of 1990, but support for unification from the chief of staff, Lieutenant 
Colonel Haytham Qasim Tahir, was crucial to the success of the PDRY strategy. 
The South Yemenis succeeded in establishing and maintaining the principle that, 
having ceded the head of state position to Salih and a majority on the Presidential 
Council to North Yemenis, half of the ministerial portfolios and comparable 
leadership positions elsewhere in the new government would go to South 
Yemenis, although they represented only 20 percent of the united country's 
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estimated population of almost 13 million.26 That the South Yemenis succeeded 
suggests a recognition that the North Yemeni leadership badly wanted unity and 
was ready to pay a substantial price for it. In addition to the catalytic impact of the 
change in Soviet foreign policy on the PDRY leaders' decision to opt for unity, the 
political dynamics of the YAR, particularly Safih's secure relationship with the 
tribal leaders, also made his initiative possible. Furthermore, the state of the 
northern political economy in late 1989 made Salih anxious to see the initiative 
succeed. 


Sanaa: The Political Dynamics 


Since the emergence of the YAR in 1962, the dominant feature of North 
Yemeni politics had been the struggle between the central government and tribal 
leaders, whose base of support lay primarily in the northern and eastern parts of 
the country. Tribal opponents of the 1962 revolution formed the backbone of the 
royalist forces in the 1962-1970 civil war, and the power of tribal leaders, whether 
royalist or republican, in relation to the central government was substantially: 
greater at the end of the war than it had been at the beginning. In the 1960s and 
1970s, Sanaa's writ for all intents and purposes did not extend into the tribal 
heartlands in the country’s northern and eastern regions; roads were controlled by 
tribal checkpoints, justice was tribal rather than governmental, and government 
social services were extremely limited. 

The tribe's opposition to unification with what they regarded as an atheistic, 
alien south was a major fact of political life during this period. Tribal opposition 
to unity pressures in the late 1960s was in considerable measure responsible for 
the failure of the Cairo and Tripoli agreements to produce results. Tribal 
opposition also helped stall Salih's unity initiative following the 1979 border war, 
and tribal levies played a key role in his subsequent defeat of the PDRY-supported 
NDF.?7 . 

In the 1980s; the situation began to change. By degrees, and with many fits 
and starts, the government gradually extended its control into tribal strongholds in 
the northern and eastern areas. The keys to success were the construction of 
schools and hospitals in tribal areas and, in particular, the discovery of oil in 
Marib Province, in the heart of the eastern tribal country. These developments 
gave the government in Sanaa the ability it had previously lacked to dispense 
services and jobs to tribal members and thus obtain their acquiescence to a 
growing official presence. The process was by no means smooth; even today 
minor lawlessness and a constant bargaining process with tribal leaders to settle 


ara 
26. The population of the YAR and PDRY at the time of unification was approximately 10.4 
million and 2.4 million, respectively. Both figures included Yemenis living outside the two countries. 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, Oman, Yemen Country Profile, 1991-2, p. 4. 
27. See, for example, F. Gregory Gause, III, Saudi-Yemeni Relations (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1990), pp. 105, 133 and 139. 
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disputes remain facts of everyday political life in northern Yemen, and the 
government has been unable to assert its authority on some important issues.?8 
Nonetheless, in late 1989 government control of tribal areas was more extensive 
than at any time since the 1962 revolution. 

The expansion of government authority in the tribal areas led to an evolution 
in the position of the tribal leaders. These men, who were previously the 
predominant sources of power and patronage in their regions, found themselves in 
the position of vying for favors that the government was increasingly in a position 
to give, and of thus being coopted into what was becoming a Yemeni ‘‘Establish- 
ment." Many of them had business interests dependent upon a benign official 
attitude; others joined the parliament. In Yemeni political bargaining, the tribal 
leaders' ability to resort to insurrection to achieve their ends still existed in 
theory. In recent years, however, this threat has for the most part been implicit. 

The new relationship between the tribes and the government made tribal 
leaders more willing to go along with Sanaa's major foreign policy initiatives, 
including unity. There was little hostility, for example, to Sanaa's decision to join 
the ACC, despite the widely reported opposition of Saudi Arabia, whose relations 
with the Yemeni tribes have traditionally been close. The same was true of the 
unity initiative. Tribal leaders may have grumbled in private about unification, but 
by and large they kept their views out of the public domain.29 

The evolution in the position of Yemen's leading tribal figure, Shaykh 
Abdullah bin Hussein al-Ahmar, paramount shaykh of the Hashid tribal confed- 
eration, typifies the current state of relations between Sanaa and the tribes. After 
joining the republican side during the North Yemeni revolution and civil war, 
Shaykh Abdullah championed the conservative cause and was said to have been 
instrumental in thwarting the unification effort in the early 1970s. Although until 
recently a perennial member of Salih's Advisory Council, he has kept his distance 
from the government and is currently the leader of the conservative Islamist 
opposition political party—the Yemeni Grouping for Reform—which emerged 
following unification. Nonetheless, Shaykh Abdullah maintains a ‘‘correct’’ 
relationship with Salih and is widely believed to act as his emissary in dealings 
with Saudi Arabia. Most important, despite undisguised unhappiness with some of 
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28. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, for example, Arhab, a region just to the north of Sanaa 
which is dominated by tribes belonging to the Bakil federation, was for all intents and purposes off 
limits to government personnel. The governor, who had been resident in the district was wounded by 
gunfire in early 1988, reportedly after trying to interfere in tribal smuggling operations. He lived, 
thereafter, in Sanaa as did the security service personnel assigned to the region. The government’s 
presence in the northeastern al-Jawf province was also extremely limited. 

29. Among this author’s tribal contacts, only one, in December 1990, spoke out against unity 
in private conversations. None living in Sanaa ever made his misgivings public although a few minor 
shaykhs from the Saudi border areas made anti-unity statements to the Saudi press in the summer and 
fall of 1990. 
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Sanaa's foreign policy initiatives, and an apparent lack of enthusiasm for the unity 
initiative, Shaykh Abdullah did not come out publicly against unification.3° 

In short, in late 1989 the new relationship between the government and the 
tribes gave the former a much freer hand than it had in the past to pursue 
unification. Salih was thus able to conduct unity negotiations with reasonable 
confidence that the initiative would not provoke the sort of crisis with the tribes 
that had in the past led to changes of government in Sanaa. The neutralization of 
tribal opposition to unity was probably the most important North Yemeni 
contribution to the success of the unification effort. 

Apart from having gained the free hand he needed to broker a unity 
agreement, Salih also had at least three major personal interests in actively 
seeking unification in 1989. The first was to reap the political benefit of being the 
architect of an agreement that enabled Yemenis to achieve a long-sought goal. 
Salih doubtless recognized that, if he were to succeed, he would assure himself a 
special place not only in history but in the minds of most Yemenis. He thus put the 
considerable force of his personality behind the effort. 

Second, Salih badly needed a political and economic success in the fall of 
1989. Abroad, he was faced with a loss in momentum of his other major 
initiative—the ACC, the elaborate paper facade had proved of little concrete 
benefit to most Yemenis.! At home, the gap between Salih's consistently 
optimistic predictions about the oil bonanza lying just over the horizon and the 
reality of what was being produced in Marib was becoming increasingly apparent. 
Sophisticated Yemenis were beginning to realize that the Marib fields alone could 
never yield more than a modest amount of oil, while the general public continued 
to ask why the benefits of oil were not more apparent. Expections, which had 
been high in the mid-1980s, were giving way to the bitter realization that, oil or no 
oil, the Y AR remained one of the poorest countries in the world. It was very much 
in the interest of Salih and his colleagues to change this negative perception, and 
the reality of limited oil reserves, by unifying with the PDRY and by tapping its 
still undeveloped Shabwa fields. 

Finally, it can be argued that Salih needed unity to consolidate the govern- 
ment's position in relation to the northern tribes. In the YAR, tribal members 
constituted about half the population. With the introduction of more than 2 million 
South Yemenis—the power of whose tribes to oppose the central government had 
been all but eliminated in the early years of the PDRY's independence—the 
**detribalized'' parts of the population of the new country would comprise a 


a 

30. Shaykh Abdullah’s only demonstration of displeasure with the unity agreement was to stay 
away from the formal signing ceremonies, which took place in Aden in May 1990. The shaykh was 
scathing in his criticism of the government’s Gulf War policy in private conversations in the spring of 
1991. During the war, however, he joined many other prominent Yemenis in ritual, public denunciation 
of the presence of Western forces on the Arabian Peninsula. 

31. An intensive series of ACC meetings in the latter part of 1989 produced a series of 
framework agreements but few practical results other than a limited easing of visa requirements among 
the four member countries. 
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substantial majority. Unity would also bring with it a disciplined southern army 
whose officers, unlike those of the YAR, had no ties of loyalty to the northern 
tribes and could be expected, if needed, to move against them with impunity.32 


The Saudi Dimension 


Saudi Arabia's reaction to Salih's unity initiative reflected that country's 
complicated and generally difficult relations with the two Yemens. Yemeni 
resentment caused by the military defeat and loss of territory to Saudi Arabia in 
the 1930s, Saudi backing for the royalists in the 1962-1970 North Yemeni 
revolution and civil war, and Riyadh's suspicion of the Marxist regime in the 
PDRY and its pressure on Sanaa and Aden to reach a boundary agreement, have 
been leading elements in the troubled trilateral relationship. Saudi financial 
support for the northern tribes continued after the North Yemeni revolution 
ended. 

At the same time, good relations with Riyadh were critically important to 
governments in Sanaa. Until the Gulf crisis erupted in the latter part of 1990, 
Saudi Arabia was perennially the YAR's leading aid donor.? Even more impor- 
tant, the estimated 1.5 million Yemenis who worked in Saudi Arabia until the Gulf 
crisis were the principal sources of foreign exchange for both the YAR and 
PDRY.34 

By the late 1980s, the nature of the Yemeni-Saudi relationship had evolved to 
the point that any residual Saudi opposition to unity that may have existed was not 
translated into action against the 1989 initiative. Saudi financial support for the 
tribal leaders, which had previously gone to supporting tribal opposition to earlier 
unity initiatives, did not produce a similar reaction from the tribes in 1989 and 
1990, and the Saudi government gave no public sign that it opposed the initiative. 
That tribal opposition to the move did not materialize reflected the extent to which 
Sanaa’s writ had been extended into the tribal areas of the country, a situation 
which appears to have been recognized in Riyadh. 

At the same time, Yemeni concern about alleged Saudi opposition to the 
initiative may have accelerated the unity negotiations. Immediately before Salih’s 
November 1989 trip to Aden, there had been fear in Sanaa that Saudi foreign 
minister Saud al-Faisal and Finance Minister Muhammad Aba al-Khayl, who had 
visited Aden three days before, had been sent there as part of an effort to turn the 


a) 

32. An astute observer with close ties to the YAR leadership told the author at the time final 
unity negotiations were beginning that using the PDRY population as a counter to the northern tribes 
was a key interest of the northern leadership in seeking unity. 

33. Saudi aid for the YAR prior to unity was estimated at $600 million annually in development 
assistance and budgetary support. Economist Intelligence Unit, Oman, Yemen Country Report, no. 2, 
1991, p. 20. It is the author’s understanding that $100 million of that amount was budgetary support 
which was paid in more or less quarterly installments of $25 million. 

34. Gause, Saudi-Yemeni Relations, pp. 154-7. 
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South Yemenis against unification.?5 In the end, nothing apparently came of the 
Saudi visit, and King Fahd’s formal blessings of the initiative, both in February 
1990 and immediately after unification in May, were welcomed in Sanaa as signs 
that Riyadh did not intend to oppose the merger.?é 

In short, two important earlier constraints to unity—Soviet support for the 
southern leadership and the ability of the northern tribes to block unification 
initiatives—were no longer present when Salih went to Aden on November 29, 
1989, and he had a personal stake in this enterprise that was higher than that of 
any previous YAR leader. Saudi acquiescence was also important. These altered 
relationships ensured that some sort of change on the southwestern corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula was in order. Northern political dynamics and Salih’s personal 
stake shaped both the nature of that change and the prospects for the survival of 
the new state. 


THE FUTURE OF UNITY: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


In its first two years, the Republic of Yemen has been subjected to a variety 
of stresses. By far, the most severe of Sanaa’s difficulties was triggered by the 
deterioration in Yemeni-Saudi relations caused by Saudi hostility toward the 
Yemeni government’s pro-Iraq stand during the 1990-91 Gulf crisis and war. In 
retaliation for Yemen’s condemnation of the involvement of foreign forces in the 
settlement of what it saw as an Arab problem, and the appearance of anti-Saudi 
propaganda leaflets on the streets of Sanaa, in September 1990 the Saudi 
government decided to end the visa and sponsorship exemptions traditionally 
enjoyed by Yemenis living and working in Saudi Arabia.? In the fall and early 
winter of 1990, an estimated 800,000 Yemenis returned home to an economy that 
could ill afford to receive them. Most had property and family ties in their native 
towns and villages so they could at least be reabsorbed physically. Perhaps as 
many as 60,000, however, had lost all links to their homeland and had to be 
accommodated in refugee camps, primarily around al-Hudaydah on the Red Sea 
coast.38 Because most remittances from Saudi Arabia were being made through 


[S] 

35. The two ministers arrived in Aden on November 27, 1990, and left the same day. 
FBIS-NES, November 28, 1989, p. 23. 

36. According to Saudi radio, King Fahd telephoned brief congratulations to President Salih 
immediately after unification. FBIS-NES, May 23, 1990, p. 17. On February 25, 1990, following his 
meeting with Salih in Hafr al-Batin in Saudi Arabia, Fahd made a more fulsome statement in which he 
said that he had always stood for Yemeni unity which would benefit Islam, the two Yemens and Saudi 
Arabia. FBIS-NES, February 28, 1990, p. 27. 

37. A Saudi government communiqué detailing the procedural changes ending the exemptions 
was broadcast on September 19, 1990. FBIS-NES, September 20, 1990, p. 17. 

38. In a January 1992 press interview, two French doctors, Brigitte Caron of Médecins du 
Monde and Gérald Cauchy, a doctor working in Sanaa under the French government's technical 
cooperation program, estimated the number of refugees living in al-Hudaydah Governorate at 300,000. 
Yemen Times, January 1-7, 1992, p. 11. 
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unofficial channels, the decline in the country's income is difficult to gauge. A $1 
billion per annum loss is a conservative estimate.39 

More recently, Saudi Arabia has revived a long-standing dispute with Yemen 
over their common border. According to a press report, Riyadh warned Western 
oil companies working in Yemen not to explore for oil in regions considered to be 
under dispute.4° While both sides have announced a willingness to revive dormant 
border negotiations, Riyadh's initiative has cast a cloud over Yemen's generally 
promising oil scene and has raised the possibility of a major political confronta- 
tion. 

Spurred in part by the arrival of the returnees, Sanaa's problems have grown. 
The full economic and political impact of the homeward migration, which was 
softened initially as returnees ran through their savings, is being felt in 1992. 
Rapidly rising rates of inflation and unemployment have created a tense atmo- 
sphere in which violent incidents have sparked large demonstrations around the 
country.^! The spring of 1992 witnessed a series of attacks on government officials 
and the brief taking of the Saudi ambassador in Sanaa as a hostage in his own 
embassy by an apparently deranged man.*? Prime Minister Attas asserted to the 
press that those responsible for the deterioration in the security situation had been 
apprehended and said they had been financed from abroad.*3 These events were 
accompanied by bitter criticism of the government, both in private and in the 
press, for its inadequate response to the country’s economic difficulties and for its 
management of Yemeni-Saudi relations.“ 

In addition to the problems created by the returnees, and the poor state of 
Yemeni-Saudi relations, societal pressures developed because of the way the 
union was created. The confusion and inefficiency stemming from the integration 
of government ministries, and the considerable problems attendant upon ending 
the socialist system in the south, produced a large measure of disillusionment with 
the new Yemeni order. Northerners objected to the bloated post-unity govern- 
ment bureaucracy created by the need to provide employment both to southern 
bureaucrats and party functionaries. For their part, Southerners complained that 


NEN 

39. The Economist Intelligence Unit, Oman, Yemen Country Report, no. 3, 1991, p. 3, puts the 
loss of revenue at $1.8 billion per annum. 

40. New York Times, June 7, 1992, p. 7. 

41. Yemen Times, October 23-29, 1991, pp. 1, 8 and 9. The Yemen Times put unemployment 
at 1,000,000—25 percent of the work force. It also estimated that 35 percent of Yemeni families were 
living ‘in poverty,” up from 15 percent before the Gulf War, and contended that children, particularly 
girls, were being withdrawn from school because their parents could not afford to pay incidental costs, 
such as fees for books. 

42. Among the security incidents in the spring of 1992 were the shooting and serious wounding 
of Justice Minister Abd al-Wasi Sallam in Sanaa on 26 April. FBIS-NES, April 28, 1992, p. 18; an 
attack on Presidential Council member Salim Salih Muhammad at his home in Sanaa on 9 May. 
FBIS-NES, May 11, 1992; and a bomb blast at the Sanaa residence of Prime Minister Attas on 15 May. 
FBIS-NES, May 18, 1992. p.15. The Saudi ambassador was held hostage April 19-20. FBIS-NES, 
April 21, 1992, pp. 13-14. 

43. Yemen Times, May 20, 1992, pp. 6-7. 

44. For an example of press attacks on the government, see Yemen Times, October 23-29, 
1992, p. 1 editorial, ‘“Trusting the Government." 
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growing corruption in the southern bureaucracy was the result of northern 
influence. 

In the spring of 1991, the conservative, tribally based opponents of the new 
government began using the draft unity constitution as a focal point for engen- 
dering further opposition to the government. When the government announced a 
referendum on the constitution, the Yemeni Grouping for Reform—the alliance of 
leading tribal personalities, clerics, and businessmen—reiterated the argument, 
made before unification, that the document should be amended to strengthen its 
commitment to Islam.45 Throughout the spring of 1991, the party organized large, 
primarily tribal demonstrations, with its leader, Shaykh Abdullah, prominently in 
attendance. The Yemeni Grouping for Reform also campaigned energetically at 
the grass-roots level to capture referendum votes. A prominent theme in the 
party's line was that the southern leaders, and their Yemen Socialist Party, were 
communist and therefore intent on diverting Yemen from the true Islamic path. In 
the end, the government, whose campaign in the countryside was led by Salih's 
political grouping, the General People's Congress, was successful in obtaining a 
substantial majority for the 17 May referendum on the constitution.46 Nonethe- 
less, the Yemen Socialist Party's alleged atheistic nature will likely remain a live 
issue in national elections—the final step in the unification process—which are 
scheduled to be held no later than November 22, 1992. 

The foregoing problems call into question the government's ability to survive. 
In the short term, there is no prospect that the economic crisis will be alleviated, 
and the hard-pressed Yemeni populace is likely to be receptive to the conservative 
opposition's calls for a change of regime. The run-up to the 1992 national elections 
will provide an ideal forum for launching attacks on the government, and the past 
history of both the northern and southern parts of the country suggests that the 
possibility of a violent, rather than a constitutional, change cannot be excluded. If 
the government were overthrown, it would not be unreasonable to suggest that in 
an ensuing period of instability, the union might not be able to survive. 

Despite its severity, however, the crisis is unlikely to lead to the dissolution 
of the Yemeni union. First of all, as has been stressed throughout this article, 
Yemeni sentiment for unity is long standing and deep-seated; the union has many 
imperfections, but sentiment in its support remains strong. Even in the south, 
where there is particular disillusionment at the gap between expectations as to 
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45. The Yemeni Grouping for Reform’s principal demand was that Article 3 of the draft 
constitution be amended to make the sharia the ''sole," rather than the ‘‘principal,’’ source of law in 
Yemen. The government took the position that the referendum process could not include amending the 
document and that amendments could be introduced only by the permanently elected legislature. In 
the end this position prevailed. 

46. According to the Referendum Committee, 98.3 percent of registered voters cast their 
ballots in favor of the constitution, with only 1.5 percent voting against; the remaining 0.2 percent cast 
invalid ballots. Al-Thawrah, the government-owned daily, May 21, 1991, p. 1. The Yemeni Grouping 
for Reform, which had called for a boycott of the referendum, argued that the low percentage of voters 
who registered—39.4 percent of those eligible to vote—was a sign of passive resistance to the 
constitution. 
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what unity would bring and the reality two years later, there is little evidence that 
Southerners see a breakup of the union as a solution to their problems. Thus, even 
in the unlikely event of a violent change of regime in Sanaa, support for union can 
be expected to remain strong. 

Precisely because pro-unity feelings are undiminished, those elements in the 
government and society that could force political change in Sanaa do not appear 
to have a breakup of the union on their agenda. The southern leaders may be 
critical in private of Salih's Gulf crisis policy and its consequences, but popular 
hostility toward them and toward the failed system they created would not permit 
them to lead a south Yemen back to ‘‘independence.’’ The only viable southern 
political strategy appears to involve making common cause with Salih and the 
northern leadership, trying to influence policy from within, and hoping that the 
Yemen Socialist Party can somehow overcome its unpopularity on both sides of 
the former frontier and score gains in the 1992 elections. 

Northern opponents to the government, as represented by the Yemeni 
Grouping for Reform, have also shown little inclination to call unity directly into 
question. In the summer of 1990, they were deeply suspicious of the intentions of 
the southern leaders who, although they had joined the government, would 
perhaps have preferred that north and south remain separate. A year later, they 
were far less hostile toward the Southerners and gave no sign of thinking that the 
YAR would be better off on its own. These men were unhappy at the strong 
position of the Southerners within the government, and they were still troubled by 
the PDRY's communist past, but they showed no sign of coming out against the 
union. . 

In addition to the absence of any significant pressure for a breakup of the 
union, Salih's personal political strength should help preserve the status quo. He 
is well entrenched within the civilian leadership, and his General People's 
Congress is being developed into a pro-government political party that will be a 
major force in the forthcoming 1992 elections. Most Southerners, as noted, appear 
to have thrown their lot in with the president and the northern leadership, and the 
discredited Yemen Socialist Party lacks a political base in the north needed to 
move against him. 

As for the armed forces, there has been grumbling over the prominent 
position accorded officers from the president's Sanhan tribe, but no one among 
the northern officers appears to possess the personal and tribal credentials needed 
to mount a credible challenge to Salih's rule. The southern military officers would 
suffer from the same liabilities as their civilian counterparts if they tried to take 
over the leadership of the united Yemen. They are likely to remain loyal to the 
present leadership and to act as a brake on the ambitions of a potential rival to 
Salih among the northern officers. 

The communist ideology embraced by the former southern regime does not 
appear to be a potential source of trouble for Salih. Most senior southern officials 
tend not to discuss their former political beliefs, preferring instead to concentrate 
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on the need for Yemen to develop into a liberal democracy based on a free market 
economy. While their views on particular policies within a liberal framework may 
turn out to be to the left of those of some northern conservatives, they give the 
impression of having put their past behind them and of having reached more than 
a marriage of convenience with liberal politics and free market economics. 

It is also questionable whether the conservative opposition—whose Yemeni 
Grouping for Reform is the only significant opposition to the General People's 
Congress and the Yemen Socialist Party—is prepared to seek a radical change in 
Sanaa's political course. The tribal leaders of this group, from Shaykh Abdullah 
down, as well as those members of the business community who back them, have 
done well within Salih's system and would probably be reluctant to bring about its 
demise. The businessmen, in particular, are likely to be swayed by the leading and 
more influential capitalists who presently support the regime. Only the party's 
religious component might want to see radical change, at least in Yemen's social 
order. Were the Muslim clerics to try to work for such change, however, they 
would very likely be checked by those elements of the party that are basically 
content with the status quo. In short, the internal contradictions of the Yemeni 
Grouping for Reform may be an asset for Salih and the leadership because the 
party is the natural rallying point for radical Islamists yet, unlikely to pursue a 
truly radical Islamist agenda. 

Apart from Salih's political position, there are grounds for arguing that the 
country may not remain in its present dire economic straits over the longer term 
and that the intense political pressures these economic difficulties create may 
begin to abate. The principal reason for cautious optimism lies in the country's oil 
fields. In contrast to the outlook in the north in late 1989, united Yemen's 
prospects for a significant increase in production in the mid-1990s are reasonably 
good. Since unification, oil has been discovered in Hadhramaut and is almost 
certain to be in commercial-size quantities. There is also optimism both about the 
joint investment area and the Soviet acreage in Shabwa Province that was 
released to Western companies in the latter part of 1990. Exploratory drilling is 
underway in both areas. Finally, the government has reached an agreement with 
a Saudi-based consortium under which the latter will attempt to bring into 
commercial production the only field developed by the Soviets in Shabwa.47 

The foregoing analysis suggests two conclusions. First, as the Republic of 
Yemen moves into its third year, its leadership appears to be able to overcome the 
current problems faced by the country. The strong position Salih has built for 
himself vis-à-vis the tribes, the inability of the southern leaders to act indepen- 
dently, and the contradictions that beset the conservative opposition are un- 


a 

47. For an account of the prospects for Yemen’s oil industry, see MEED November 1, 1991, 
pp. 4-5. In the newspaper interview cited above, Askar Ali Hussein was optimistic about the 
industry’s future. He estimated, for example, that the field being developed by Canadian Oxy would 
be producing 160,000 barrels of oil per day, more than two thirds of Yemen’s present production, by 
1994. Yemen Times, February 5-11, 1992, p. 16. 
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doubted assets for the leadership. Much will depend on whether and how any new 
oil production can be translated into economic benefits for the Yemeni population 
and whether Yemenis are able to return in significant numbers to work in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Second, and above all, it is hard to conceive of any set of circumstances that 
would produce significant pressure for north and south to separate. Even if the 
country's present crisis were to destabilize the regime in Sanaa, pressures for 
redividing the country would be absent from the ensuing political struggle. 
Whatever the future holds in store for the country's present leadership, Yemen 
unity appears here to stay. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon 
1992 


Jan. 16: After a final round of meetings with 
Jordanian and Palestinian delegations to the Middle 
East peace talks, the Israeli delegation left Wash- 
ington, bringing the third round of bilateral talks to 
a close. Participants were not able to agree on 
when or where to resume negotiations. Israel 
wanted to reconvene in the ‘‘vicinity’’ of the 
Middle East; Syria demanded that talks remain in 
Washington; Jordan proposed that talks resume 
10-23 February in Washington. [1/17 NYT] 
Jan. 18: In East Jerusalem, an unidentified Pales- 
tinian stabbed and wounded an Israeli soldier after 
the soldier asked for the Palestinian’s identity card. 
South of Hebron, an Israeli soldier shot and 
killed Musa Dababsah, a 32-year-old Palestinian 
being taken to jail by an Israeli army unit. The 
soldier reportedly shot him by accident. [1/19 
NYT] 


Chronology 


January 16, 1992-April 15, 1992 


Jan. 19: Near Bir Zayt, unidentified assailants shot 
and killed Albert Ernst Glock. No suspects or 
motives were identified in the murder of Glock, a 
67-year-old US citizen who had headed the archae- 
ology center at Bir Zayt University since 1976. 
[1/20 WP, 1/21 NYT] 

Israeli housing and construction minister Ariel 
Sharon proposed that Israel grant Palestinians au- 
tonomy in separated enclaves in the West Bank 
and, at the same time, annex Israeli settlements 
there. [1/20 NYT] 

Jan. 20: In Gaza, a military review panel upheld 
expulsion orders for seven Palestinians. On 2 Jan- 
uary, Israel had ordered the men, along with five 
others whose appeals were to be heard in the West 
Bank, deported on charges of inciting violence. 
[1/21 FT] 

Jan. 21: Palestinian peace delegation spokes- 
woman Hanan Ashrawi said that if the United 
States approved $10 billion in loan guarantees for 
Israel, the Palestinian delegation would boycott 
future peace talks. 

In an effort ‘‘to prevent more attacks on Israeli 

settlers," Israel announced plans for a 20 percent 
increase in the number of troops deployed in the 
West Bank. [1/22 WP] 
Jan. 22: In what they described as part of their 
effort to arrest persons suspected of ambushing 
Israeli settlers, Israeli soldiers raided houses 
throughout the West Bank and arrested dozens of 
Palestinians. [1/23 FT] 

The seven Palestinians from Gaza whose depor- 
tation orders had been upheld by regional military 
review committees two days earlier appealed to the 
Israeli High Court of Justice to overturn the orders. 
[1/22 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: A West Bank military appeals panel rec- 
ommended cancelation of the deportation order 
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against Iyad Hani Abd al-Rauf Juda, one of 12 
Palestinians whom Israel on 2 January had ordered 
deported for allegedly inciting violence in the oc- 
cupied territories. The panel ruled that actions 
**Jess serious than expulsion could be taken to curb 
his activities." It was reportedly the second time 
since 1967 that an Israeli deportation order had 
been reversed under appeal. The deportation or- 
ders against four other West Bank Palestinians 
were upheld; they appealed in turn to the Israeli 
High Court of Justice. [1/24 NYT, WP] 

After ruling that the loudspeaker on the Shaykh 
Jarra Mosque broadcast too loudly and that calls to 
prayer lasted too long, the Jerusalem Magistrate’s 
Court fined Walid Dizzi, the muezzin, about $100 
and warned him to restrict future calls. Muslim 
religious leaders said they considered the ruling a 
breach of religious freedom and expressed concern 
about the precedent it set. [1/25 NYT] 

In Khan Yunis, a masked gunman shot and killed 
Jabbar Ismail Jabri, 65, and Shifa Saliman al- 
Smari, 20. [1/24 JP] 

Jan. 26: Palestinian sources reported that uniden- 
tified gunmen had shot and killed suspected collab- 
orators Imad Martawan, 18; Nadir Naqib, 22; 
Nasir Hasan, 23; and Ra’id Abu Rashid, 21. [1/27 
FBIS] 

Jan. 27: After extensive debate, Palestinians 
agreed to participate in the multilateral phase of 
Middle East peace talks as long as Palestinians 
living in Jerusalem and those living in exile were 
represented in the Palestinian delegation. Israel 
had stated that it would not participate under such 
an arrangement. [1/28 NYT] 

A Palestinian delegation, composed of Zakariyya 
al-Agha, Hanan Ashrawi, Sa'ib Irakat, Zahirah 
Kamal, and Ghassan al-Khatib left Amman for 
Moscow for the opening session of multilateral 
peace talks. [1/27 FBIS] 

The Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 

released a statement denying allegations in the 20 
January Jerusalem Post that it was involved in the 
19 January murder of Bir Zayt University professor 
Glock. HAMAS condemned the murder. [1/30 
FBIS] 
Jan. 28: In Moscow, Russia and the United States 
convened the opening session of multilateral Mid- 
dle East peace talks to address issues involving 
regional cooperation on issues such as water and 
arms control. Representatives from Bahrain, 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, Mauritania, Mo- 
rocco, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Tur- 
key, and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
participated in the talks. 

Lebanon and Syria refused to participate in the 
multilateral talks until Israel had withdrawn from 
the West Bank, Gaza Strip, Golan Heights, and 
south Lebanon. The Palestinian delegation boy- 
cotted the opening session after members of their 
delegation who lived in Jerusalem or outside the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip were banned from 


participating; Algeria and Yemen withdrew their 
delegations in solidarity with the Palestinians. 

US secretary of state James Baker said that if 
Palestinians limited their delegates at the opening 
session to West Bank and Gaza Strip residents, the 
conference sponsors would form an additional 
working group on refugees in which the entire 
Palestinian delegation could participate. The Pales- 
tinians rejected his proposal. [1/29 WP, NYT] 

Palestinian spokeswoman Ashrawi said the Pal- 
estinians had informed Russia and the United 
States, the peace conference co-sponsors, that 
they would like to participate in each of the 
planned working groups and suggested two addi- 
tional groups on the topics of Jerusalem and human 
rights. [1/30 FBIS] 

In response to an appeal by religious leaders and 

other residents of the occupied territories, as of 11 
February, the Israeli High Court of Justice ordered 
the military to lift a nighttime curfew—imposed 
continually for two months—in Ramallah and its 
environs. It was the first time since 1967 that the 
court had ordered the military to lift a curfew. [1/29 
NYT, FBIS] 
Jan. 29: In Moscow at the multilateral Middle East 
peace conference, delegates finalized plans and 
locations for five ‘‘expert-level’’ working groups 
and adjourned the meeting: arms control and re- 
gional security, Washington; economic develop- 
ment, Brussels; water resources, Austria or 
Turkey; environmental issues, Tokyo; and refu- 
gees, Canada. All of the working groups were 
expected to convene in April or May. 

In Moscow, after Palestinian delegates boy- 
cotted the second day of multilateral peace talks, . 
US secretary of state Baker met with Palestinian 
leaders Faisal al-Husseini and Hanan Ashrawi to 
report that Russia and the United States would 
support the Palestinian demand that diaspora Pal- 
estinians be represented in working group discus- 
sions where Palestinian interests were involved. 

After reportedly suffering a stroke in Tunis, 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) leader George Habash, 65, was flown to 
Paris for medical treatment. [1/30 WP] 

Jan. 31: French officials posted paramilitary guards 
at the Paris hospital that admitted PFLP leader 
Habash and declared that Habash had been de- 
tained. [2/1 WP] 

Feb. 1: The Israeli army confirmed reports that 
Israeli settlers in the West Bank had been mobi- 
lized into ‘‘standby teams’’ to help respond to 
attacks against Israeli settlers. i 

PFLP leader Habash left France 14 hours after 
Judge Jean-Louis Bruguiére lifted the detention 
order against him. [2/2 NYT] : 
Feb. 2: The Israeli army issued new regulation 
allowing troops to shoot to kill any Palestinian seen 
carrying arms. [2/3 WP] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 
79 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [2/3 FBIS] 


Feb. 4: Mustafa Abdallah Akawi, a 33-year-old 
Palestinian from East Jerusalem, died in the Shin 
Bet interrogation facility in Hebron. The previous 
day, Akawi had complained to the Hebron military 
court that he had been beaten during interrogation. 
[2/5 FBIS, 2/6 WP] 

In Dayr al-Balah, two unidentified Palestinians 

were killed, allegedly because they were suspected 
of collaborating with the Israelis. [2/5 FBIS] 
Feb. 5: Participants in the bilateral peace talks 
reported that US secretary of state Baker had 
invited them to reconvene negotiations in Wash- 
ington on 24 February. [2/6 WP] 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed Jaafar Salama, a 

12-year-old Palestinian, and injured two other Pal- 
estinian children. [2/6 FBIS] 
Feb. 9: Members of the Ateret Kohanim Yeshuim 
reoccupied a house on Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem's 
Old City after a magistrate rejected a request by the 
Palestinian residents of the house for an injunction 
against the action. The Israelis had first occupied 
the house four months earlier. [2/10 FBIS] 

In the Gaza Strip, two bombs exploded at Kib- 
butz Natzarim, injuring at least two Israelis. [2/11 
FBIS] 

Feb. 11: The head of Shin Bet made a rare appear- 
ance before the Israeli Knesset's Foreign Affairs 
and Defense Committee to report that Mustafa 
Abdallah Akawi had died on 4 February of heart 
failure, not from mistreatment during interroga- 
tion. The chief did not deny explicitly that Akawi 
had been tortured. [2/12 NYT] 

Feb. 12: Cable News Network (CNN) broadcast a 
tape-recorded conversation between two people it 
identified as Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman Yasir Arafat in Tunis and PLO 
official Ibrahim Suss in Paris. In the conversation, 
the person identified as Arafat made derogatory 
statements about Jews and blamed Jews for the 
political upheaval in France that followed the ad- 
mission of PFLP leader Habash to a French hos- 
pital on 29 January. A voice identification expert 
was not able to confirm the identity of the conver- 
sants. [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 13: Israeli police minister Roni Milo reported 
that Shin Bet had acted appropriately and could not 
be accused of criminal wrongdoing in the death of 
Mustafa Abdullah Akawi on 4 February. Michael 
Buden, a US pathologist who participated in 
Akawi's autopsy as a representative of Physicians 
for Human Rights, stated that the heart attack that 
. killed Akawi was induced by his extremely cold 
cell, as well as by physical and emotional pressure. 

PLO chairman Arafat reported that the tape 
broadcast by CNN the previous day, in which he 
allegedly made derogatory remarks about Jews, 
had been doctored. [2/14 NYT] 

Israeli interior minister Arye Der'i signed an 
order expanding Jerusalem's municipal borders by 
. 15,000 dunams to the south and west of the city. 

[2/13 FBIS] 
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Feb. 15: In Israel, 20 miles southeast of Haifa, 
unidentified attackers entered an Israeli camp and 
killed three soldiers: Guy Friedman, 20; Yaacov 
Dubinsky, 30; and Yuri Preda, 33. The attackers— 
who used axes, knives, and a pitchfork—also se- 
verely injured a fourth soldier before escaping with 
four automatic rifles. In a statement shortly after 
the attack, Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens 
alleged that the attack was sponsored by Fatah. No 
information substantiating his claim was released. 
[2/16 NYT, WP, 2/18 FBIS] 
Feb. 16: Syria and Lebanon announced plans to 
attend the bilateral peace negotiations in Washing- 
ton on 24 February. Israeli, Jordanian, and Pales- 
tinian teams already had agreed to attend. [2/17 FT] 
Feb. 17: In a leaflet circulated in the West Bank, 
the Black Panthers claimed responsibility for the 
attack on an Israeli army camp two days earlier. 
[2/18 WP] 
Feb. 18: Kuwait News Agency reported that Pal- 
estinians had added Su‘ad al-Amiri, Anwar Dudin, 
Abd al-Hadi Abu Khassah, and Hasan Abu Libdah 
to their peace conference delegation. Nazim al- 
Jubah was added to the advisory delegation. 

Palestinian spokeswoman Ashrawi announced 
that because Israel had arrested two delegation 
members—Jamal al-Shubaki and Muhammad Abd 
al-Fattah al-Hurani—and because of Israel’s settle- 
ment policy, the Palestinian delegation had decided 
to suspend its participation in the bilateral talks. 
[2/18 FBIS] 

In Syria, PLO Executive Committee spokesman 
Yasir Abd Rabbu contradicted Ashrawi and re- 
ported that the Palestinian delegation would partic- 
ipate in the next round of talks in Washington. [2/19 
NYT] 

Feb. 21: In Kfar Sava, an unidentified Palestinian 
from Qalgiliyya stabbed and killed one unidentified 
Israeli and injured three others before he was shot 
and arrested. Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility 
for the attack. [2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 24: The fourth round of bilateral Middle East 
peace talks began in Washington with Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria, and the Palestinians partici- 
pating. Israel presented the Arab delegations with a 
plan for Palestinian self-rule in the occupied terri- 
tories. The proposal stated that all existing links 
between Israel and the occupied territories would 
be maintained and did not mention any form of 
elected Palestinian authority. It also granted Israe- 
lis the permanent right to live and settle in the 
occupied territories. [2/25 NYT, WP, 2/26 FT, 2/27 
NYT] 

Feb. 29: Palestinians and Israelis worked together 
to rescue Palestinian men who were buried under 
the rubble of the Paradise Garden Cafe in East 
Jerusalem when a retaining wall from the hill above 
the cafe collapsed. The wall had crumbled under 
the weight of soil water-logged by heavy rains. 
Twenty-three men were killed in the disaster and 
twenty injured. [3/2 NYT, WP] 
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In Rafah, Israeli soldiers shot and killed Muham- 
mad Hajjaj, 18, and Mussalam Huli, 40. According 
to Palestinian sources, the men were shot by an 
undercover unit while they painted slogans on a 
wall. [3/2 NYT] 

Israel extended the closure of Bir Zayt Univer- 
sity by two months. [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: In Rafah, Israeli soldiers shot and killed 
Ahmad Sarafandi, 18, during clashes with Palestin- 
ian demonstrators. [3/2 NYT] 

A previously unknown organization, ‘‘Mehatz 

Pa’atey Mo’av’’ (Crush the Forehead of Moab), 
claimed responsibility for the collapse of a retain- 
ing wall in East Jerusalem the previous day that led 
to the death of 23 Palestinians. Jerusalem police 
dismissed the report, saying that there were no 
signs of tampering and that the wall had collapsed 
under the weight of water-logged soil, as originally 
reported. [3/3 FBIS] 
Mar. 3: In Ramallah Chamber of Commerce elec- 
tions, Islamic list candidates won 10 of 11 seats. 
The remaining seat went to a nationalist candidate. 
[3/6 FBIS] 

In Washington, the Palestinian delegation pre- 
sented Israeli delegates with a revised and more 
detailed version of plans presented in January for 
Palestinian self-government in the occupied terri- 
tories. Among other things, the Palestinian plan 
called for elections in the occupied territories by 29 
September and the withdrawal of Israeli forces. 
Talks also continued between Israel and other 
delegations. [344 NYT, WP, 3/5 FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 
80 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [3/6 FBIS] 

Mar. 4: Israeli police arrested four Palestinians 
with Israeli citizenship and charged them with the 
killing of 3 soldiers in the 15 February attack on an 
Israeli army outpost. Officials alleged the men 
belonged to Islamic Jihad rather than Fatah, as 
originally charged. Two of the suspects were iden- 
tified—Ibrahim Agbaria and Muhammad Agbaria. 

Israeli, Jordanian, Lebanese, Palestinian, and 
Syrian delegates concluded the fourth round of 
bilateral peace talks without agreeing on when or 
where to continue negotiations. After talks con- 
cluded, US secretary of state Baker held individual 
meetings with each of the delegations. [3/5 NYT] 
Mar. 5: Israeli soldier Baruch Ben-Shimon, 20, and 
Palestinian Naji Abu Lihye, 20, were killed when 
an Israeli army unit raided Bani Suhaylah in the 
Gaza Strip. [3/6 FBIS, JP] 

In Washington, an unidentified Bush administra- 
tion spokesman said that, in a meeting the previous 
day, Secretary of State Baker had chastised the 
Palestinian delegation for ‘‘posturing’’ and for be- 
ing too dogmatic on issues that needed to be 
negotiated. The spokesman specifically criticized 
the Palestinian plan for self-rule. [3/6 WP] 

Mar. 9: An Israeli soldier shot and killed Abdallah 
Shami, a 24-year-old Palestinian from Asira al- 
Qibliyya, after he allegedly threw stones at an 





Israeli unit. A second unidentified Palestinian was 
shot under similar circumstances in al-Arrub refu- 
gee camp. [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 10: In Gaza, Israeli soldiers shot and killed an 
unidentified Palestinian after he allegedly drove 
into a group of soldiers. The soldiers were slightly 
wounded. [3/11 FBIS] 

Israeli officials announced plans to release 300 

people from Qezi'ot in honor of Ramadan. [3/12 
FBIS] 
Mar. 11: Israeli authorities released Palestinian 
delegation member Muhammad al-Hurani whom 
they had arrested two months earlier as he was 
leaving the West Bank via the Allenby Bridge to 
participate in the peace talks. 

In al-Nusayrat refugee camp, masked men 
stabbed and killed Nasir Shurbaji, 25. [3/12 FBIS] 
Mar. 12: During an Israeli army sweep in the Janin 
district that was part of its campaign to detain and 
arrest alleged Palestinian activists, Israeli soldiers 
shot and killed Khalid Muhammad Fahmawi, 19. 
Israeli sources said Fahmawi was shot when he 
tried to draw a pistol, but Palestinian sources said 
Israelis took Fahmawi away in a jeep. Dozens of 
Palestinians were arrested in the sweep. [3/13 WP] 
Mar. 15: In al-Askar refugee camp, Israeli soldiers 
shot and killed Naim Abd al-Salam Nuiman La- 
ham, Hajaj Ibrahim Hajaj, and Imad Mahmud 
Bashrat. [3/16 NYT] 

Mar. 17: The Washington Post reported that Jor- 
danian king Hussein and PLO chairman Arafat had 
resumed discussions on forming a confederation 
between Jordan and a Palestinian state. [3/17 WP] 

In Jaffa, Ra'id Muhammad al-Rifi attacked 21 
people with a sword and a kitchen knife, killing 
Ilanit Ohana, 41, and Abd al-Ghani Karim, 41. An 
Israeli policeman then shot and killed Rifi, a 22- 
year-old from Gaza who allegedly belonged to 
Islamic Jihad. [3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 18: Near Nablus, Israeli soldiers shot and 
killed Hassan Tuami, 16, after he allegedly partic- 
ipated in setting up a roadblock and throwing 
stones. [3/20 JP] 

Mar. 19: In retaliation for Ra’id Muhammad al- 
Rifi’s attack on Israelis in Jaffa the previous day, 
Israeli authorities sealed off the Gaza Strip, ban- 
ning all Palestinian residents from traveling to 
Israel and ordering those working in Israel to 
return to their homes in Gaza. [3/20 WP] 

Authorities found the body of 37-year-old Pales- 
tinian Mohiyi al-Din Muhammad at the side of the 
road near Janin. He had been kidnapped from his 
home several hours earlier, allegedly by members 
of the Black Panthers. [3/20 JP] 

Mar. 20: In Ramallah, Israeli soldiers shot and 
killed Husni Awwad after he allegedly threw a 
firebomb at them. [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: Israeli officials lifted travel restrictions on 
Gaza residents. [3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 26: Palestinian leader Husseini accused Is- 
raeli undercover hit squads of having killed 18 
Palestinians since December 9, 1991. Husseini 


called on Israel to halt the practice and to dissolve 
the squads. [3/30 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Israel announced the opening of direct 
telephone service to Algeria, Bahrain, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, 
the UAE, and Yemen. Jordan declared the links 
illegal and said it would block calls from Israel. 
[3/28 NYT, 3/31 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: Israeli president Haim Herzog reduced 
the prison sentence of Israeli peace activist Abie 
Nathan by 12 months after Nathan agreed to obey 
Israeli laws in the future. Nathan had been sen- 
tenced to an 18-month term on October 6, 1991, for 
violating Israel's law banning contact with the 
PLO. Nathan, most recently, had met with PLO 
chairman Arafat but had broken that law repeat- 
edly to demonstrate his oppositon to it. [3/30 NYT] 
Mar. 30: US secretary of state Baker issued invi- 
tations to Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the 
Palestinians to participate in the fifth round of 
bilateral peace talks on 27 April in Washington. 
Baker also asked the participants to agree, as part 
of accepting the invitation, to hold the sixth round 
closer to the Middle East. [3/31 WP, FT] 

Apr. 1: In Rafah, Israeli soldiers shot and killed at 
least 4 Palestinians and wounded many more. The 
confrontation, which lasted for more than an hour, 
erupted after Israeli soldiers chased a carload of 
Palestinians into a crowded market area. [4/2 WP] 

Betzelem, an Israeli human rights organization, 

released a report asserting that Palestinian prison- 
ers continued to be beaten and tortured regularly 
during interrogation. The report supplemented the 
organization's March 1991 report, **The Interroga- 
tion of Palestinians during the Intifada: Ili-treat- 
ment, ‘Moderate Physical Pressure,’ or Torture.” 
[4/2 WP, 4/3 NYT] 
Apr. 2: Protests erupted throughout the Gaza Strip 
in response to the killing of four Palestinians the 
preceding day in Rafah. One Palestinian was killed 
when she was hit by an Israeli army jeep, and at 
least 29 people were injured. 

Palestinian witnesses reported that a unit of 

Israeli soldiers disguised as Arabs had ambushed 
and killed a Palestinian teenager near Hebron the 
preceding day. [4/3 NYT] 
Apr. 3: The UN Security Council unanimously 
approved a statement condemning Israel’s actions 
against Palestinians in Rafah during clashes there 
on 1 April. [4/5 NYT] 

Al-Haq, a Palestinian human rights organization, 
reported that more than 30 Palestinians had been 
killed by Israeli army gunfire in the first three 
months of 1992. [4/5 WP] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 
81 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [4/7 FBIS] 

An unidentified Islamist group reportedly 
claimed responsibility for the assassination of three 
alleged Palestinian collaborators. A fourth Pales- 
tinian was also found dead. 
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The Israeli army reported that during the previ- 
ous day in Rafah, 16 soldiers had deserted their 
post to protest the conditions under which they 
were serving. [4/4 NYT] 

Apr. 6: Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir reit- 
erated his position that Israel would not attend 
multilateral working group sessions in May if Pal- 
estinians from outside the West Bank and Gaza 
participated. [4/7 FT] 

Apr. 7: A plane carrying PLO chairman Arafat and 
11 other people disappeared from the radar screen 
approximately 45 miles from Matan Sarra, Libya, 
at 8:45 p.m. local time. The plane was en route 
from Khartoum to a Palestinian guerrilla camp in 
southeastern Libya. Authorities said the pilot had 
called air traffic controllers twice to report a heavy 
sandstorm. [4/8 WP] 

Apr. 8: The Libyan air force found PLO chairman 
Arafat's plane in the Libyan desert. According to 
reports, it was forced to make a crash landing the 
preceding night when it ran out of fuel in a sand- 
storm. The three crew members were killed, but all 
passengers survived. [4/8 FBIS, 4/9 NYT] 

In East Jerusalem and Gaza City, Palestinians 
filled the streets rejoicing over the news that Arafat 
had survived. Israeli soldiers broke up the celebra- 
tions. [4/9 WP] 

Near the Egyptian border in the Negev, Israeli 
troops shot and killed Tariq Dukhan, a Palestinian 
from al-Nusayrat refugee camp in Gaza, after he 
and the people with him allegedly refused to turn 
themselves in for arrest. Israeli officials said 
Dukhan belonged to HAMAS and had been ‘‘want- 
ed” for three months. [4/10 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: Israeli soldiers shot and killed Abd al- 
Qadir Masarwah, a 22-year-old Palestinian from 
Nur al-Shams refugee camp. [4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 12: Palestinian leader Sari Nusaybah said that 
Palestinians had: named Abd al-Fattah Sa’ada Hu- 
mayl to the Palestinian delegation to bilateral peace 
talks. Humayl, from Ramallah, had served 20 
months of a four-year sentence in an Israeli prison 
for his alleged role in the intifada. He had re- 
quested to serve the remainder of his term in exile. 
[4/13 NYT, FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast an appen- 
dix to Call No. 81 of the Unified National Com- 
mand of the Uprising. [4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 15: In Cairo, Palestinian delegates to the 
peace talks were seen entering a guest house where 
PLO chairman Arafat was staying. [4/16 FT, FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


See also, Iraq 


1992 

Jan. 16: Jibril Aminu, Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) president and Nige- 
rian petroleum commissioner, announced plans to 
cut oil production by 50,000 barrels per day (bpd) 
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as part of a joint effort with Libya and Venezuela to 
halt a fall in oil prices. Aminu urged other OPEC 
members to follow suit. [1/17 NYT] 

Jan. 20: Crude oil prices fell 27 cents to $18.89 a 
barrel. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 21: The New York Times reported that Algeria 
and Iran had agreed to reduce oil production by 
20,000 and 50,000 bpd, respectively, as part of 
efforts to increase oil prices. [1/21 NYT] 

Saudi Arabia also announced plans to cut oil 
production by 100,000 bpd and Qatar announced 10 
percent cuts, thereby, joining the efforts to bolster 
prices. [1/22 FBIS, NYT] 

Feb. 5: The New York Times reported that, in 
January, OPEC output had reached an 11-year high 
of 24.2 million bpd. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 9: OPEC president Aminu said he would push 
fora 1.5 million bpd cut in OPEC's production to 
halt the slide in prices. They had fallen 20 percent 
since November 1990 to approximately $16 a bar- 
rel. [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 15: OPEC ministers agreed at a four-day 
meeting to reduce total production by slightly more 
than 1 billion bpd to 22.9 million bpd. Saudi Arabia 
immediately announced that it would exceed its 
quota of 7.9 million bpd by 100,000 bpd. [2/16 
NYT, 2/17 FT, 2/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: Rumors that Iraq might reach an agree- 
ment with the United Nations allowing it to resume 
limited oil sales caused oil prices to fall 36 cents to 
$19.86 a barrel. Iraq had been banned from selling 
oil since its August 1990 invasion of Kuwait. [4/15 
NYT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Iraq 


1992 


Jan. 21: The UN Security Council unanimously 
approved resolution 731 directing Libya to cooper- 
ate with British, French, and US investigations of 
the bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 over Locker- 
bie, Scotland, in 1988 and of Union de Transports 
Aériens (UTA) Flight 772 over Niger in 1989. The 
resolution did not demand the extradition of Lib- 
yan citizens implicated in the investigations. [1/22 
NYT] 

Jan. 25: UN undersecretary-general Vasily Safron- 
chuk traveled to Libya to encourage the govern- 
ment to turn over individuals accused of 
involvement in the bombing of Pan Am Flight 103. 
[1/26 NYT] 

Jan. 31: US president George Bush met with 
members of the UN Security Council to ask them 
to support sanctions against Libya as part of efforts 
to force Libya to extradite Lamen Khalifa and Abd 
al-Basset Ali Meghrabi, whose trials Britain and 
the United States were seeking for their alleged 


involvement in the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 11: According to a report in the Washington 
Post, numerous intelligence reports suggested that 
Libyan citizens Khalifa and Meghrabi had disap- 
peared from Tripoli and possibly had been exe- 
cuted by the government. [2/11 WP] 

Libyan officials and the lawyer representing 
Khalifa and Meghrabi denied that the men were 
missing, or that they had been or would be exe- 
cuted. They said both remained under house arrest 
in Tripoli. [2/12 WP] : 
Feb. 12: Libya agreed to allow France to questio 
the persons suspected of involvement in the bomb- 
ing of UTA Flight 772 and asked the United Na- 
tions to facilitate direct negotiations between Libya 
and France. Libya refused the British-US request 
to extradite Khalifa and Meghrabi on the grounds 
that it violated Libya's sovereignty. [2/13 NYT, 
WP] 

Feb. 13: Britain, France, and the United States 
rejected Libya's offer to cooperate with the French 
investigation of the bombing of UTA Flight 772. 
[2/14 FT] 

Feb. 14: Libya announced that Khalifa and Megh- 
rabi would appear at a public hearing before Ah- 
mad Tahir al-Zawi, the Libyan judge assigned to 
investigate the case. [2/15 FT] 

Feb. 16: In Tehran, the Economic Cooperation 
Organization (ECO) convened the first meeting to 
which the former Soviet Central Asian and Trans- 
caucasian republics were invited. [2/17 FT, 2/18 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Azerbaijan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turk- 
menistan, and Uzbekistan joined the ECO. [2/18 
WP] 

Feb. 18: After inviting ‘‘the world's journalists” to 
Observe a court hearing of Khalifa and Meghrabi, 
Libyan judge Zawi denied that a hearing had been 
scheduled. He said he did not have any evidence . 
against the men and that only a press conference 
had been scheduled. Khalifa and Meghrabi were 
shown briefly to the journalists. [2/19 NYT] 

Mar. 1: In Cairo during a meeting with Libyan 
foreign minister Ibrahim Muhammad Bishari, Rus- 
sian foreign minister Andrei Kozyrev urged Libya 
to hand over Khalifa and Meghrabi to UN secre- 
tary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali. Bishari said 
Libya would cooperate with an investigation of the 
men by a "'neutral court in any neutrality.” [3/2 
FT, 3/3 NYT] 

The Jamahiriya Arab News Agency reported 
that Libyan judge Zawi, who was responsible for 
the investigation of charges against Khalifa and 
Meghrabi, had submitted his resignation. Zawi said 
the lack of willingness on the part of Britain and the 
United States to release important documents, and 
the domestic pressure to find a way out of the 
situation, made it impossible for him to perform his 
duties. [3/2 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: Libya submitted a request asking the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague to 


under which a “‘pretransitional council" would 
take over from President Najibullah and govern for 
45 days, at the end of which time an interim 
government would take over. A broad assembly of 
Afghans was to select the interim government at a 
conference in Europe at an unspecified time. [4/11 
WP] 
An Iranian plane delivered 15 tons of food aid to 
Kabul. [4/16 FBIS] 
Apr. 11: The government announced its accept- 
ance of the UN-sponsored peace plan outlined by 
Secretary-General Boutros-Ghali the preceding 
day. [4/12 NYT] 
Apr. 14: Guerrilla sources said rebels had captured 
Charikar and the nearby Bagram air base. A Watan 
Party source said a coalition of rebel and govern- 
ment commanders had taken the base. [4/15 WP] 
At least two people were killed in continued 
rebel rocket attacks on Kabul. [4/15 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: President Najibullah allegedly appointed a 
military council to take control of the government. 
[4/16 FT] 


Algeria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1992 

Jan. 16: In Algiers, members of the Higher State 
Council were sworn in by the head of the Supreme 
Court. [1/16 FBIS] 

Earlier in the day, Muhammad Boudiaf, who had 
been appointed to head the Higher State Council, 
returned to Algeria from Morocco, where he had 
been in exile for 28 years. [1/16 FBIS, 1/17 WP, FT] 
Jan. 17: Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) leader Ab- 
delkader Hachani instructed FIS supporters to 
avoid provoking the security forces. Hachani re- 
ported that more than 500 FIS activists had been 
arrested since 14 January. [1/18 NYT] 

Jan. 18: The government recalled its ambassadors 
to France and Iran, and threatened to break rela- 
tions with Iran, to protest both countries’ objec- 
tions to the military-led government takeover. [1/19 
WP] 

Jan. 19: In the first attack on government property 
or employees since the military-backed govern- 
ment took control on 12 January, unidentified 
assailants attacked a guard post outside Algiers, 
killing one soldier and injuring another. [1/20 NYT] 

Another soldier was killed when a bomb ex- 
ploded at the national military police headquarters 
in Algiers. No one claimed responsibility for either 
attack. [1/21 FBIS] 

FIS claimed the army arrested a large number of 
its leaders in response to the attacks on the police 
headquarters and guard post. [1/20 NYT] 

In Lakhdaria, Aissa Amari, a 43-year-old na- 
tional policeman, died from gunshot wounds in- 
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flicted during clashes with unidentified youths. 
[1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 22: The army arrested acting FIS leader 
Hachani and charged him with inciting revolt 
within the army. Officials also arrested the editor, 
deputy editor, and director of publishing of al- 
Khabar, an Arabic-language newspaper sympa- 
thetic to FIS. [1/23 FBIS, FT] 

The government banned all non-religious activi- 

ties and all outdoor gatherings at mosques. [1/23 
NYT] 
Jan. 24: FIS announced that Othmani Aissani, a 
39-year-old school teacher, had been appointed 
acting leader to fill the vacancy left by the arrest of 
Hachani two days earlier. [1/25 NYT] 

In Algiers, the army dispersed a crowd of about 
500 Islamists who had gathered outside a mosque 
for Friday prayers in defiance of the ban on such 
gatherings imposed two days earlier. [1/25 WP, FT] 

During Friday prayers, police arrested 12 jour- 
nalists—2 Algerians, 1 Frenchman, 5 Spaniards, 
and 4 Turks. The French and Spanish journalists 
were released after questioning. [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Editorial staff members of al-Khabar were 
released from detention. [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 27: FIS leaders offered to meet with the 
government to discuss ways to resolve the conflict 
and upheaval that had followed the military crack- 
down earlier in the month. [1/28 NYT] 

FIS reported that police had arrested at least 14 
FIS leaders and several dozen sympathizers in the 
preceding three days. In addition, 20 imams had 
been arraigned for questioning. [1/28 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: In Algiers, plainclothes policemen raided 
FIS headquarters and arrested Rabah Kabir, FIS 
foreign affairs spokesman. [1/29 NYT] 

Jan. 29: Interior Minister Larbi Belkhair an- 
nounced a program to rebuild the slums in and 
around Algiers. [1/31 FT] 

In Bachara, a suburb of Algiers, at least one 
person was killed in clashes that erupted between 
FIS supporters and the army after the army tried to 
arrest an imam. [1/30 WP] 

Jan. 31: In Algiers, at least eight people were 
wounded when the army fired into a crowd of FIS 
supporters who had tried to gather after Friday 
prayers. [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 2: At Bab Ezzaour University outside Algiers, 
hundreds of students protested against the military- 
controlled government. [2/3 

Feb. 3: Police lifted a blockade against the former 
FIS headquarters that had been in place since June 
1991. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 4: Higher State Council member Ali Haroun 
announced plans to form a 60-member ‘‘Consulta- 
tive Council." The council was to advise the 
Higher State Council, but not to legislate. [2/5 
FBIS] 

In Batna, five people were killed and twenty- 
eight injured in clashes that broke out after soldiers 
arrested a local imam. [2/5 FBIS, 2/6 NYT] 
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Feb. 5: Government authorities banned a march 
called by FIS for 14 February. FIS said the march's 
aim was ‘‘to end political piracy, to continue the 
free electoral process, and to demand the release of 
political prisoners, particularly the FIS leaders." 
T2/6 FBIS] 

In Algiers, 3,000 university students demon- 
strated against the military-controlled government. 
[2/6 WP] 

Feb. 6: In Batna, clashes between the army and 
Islamist demonstrators continued, bringing the 
death toll to at least 12. [2/7 WP] 

Feb. 7: Clashes between FIS supporters and the 
army escalated and spread throughout the country, 
leading to at least 11 deaths. [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 8: FIS supporters returned to the streets 
throughout the country to demonstrate against the 
military-backed government. Security forces fired 
into the crowd. The death toll from recent protests 
Teached at least 35. [2/9 NYT] 

A policeman was killed in the casbah in Algiers. 

[2/11 NYT] 
Feb. 9: The Higher State Council declared a year- 
long state of emergency throughout the country. 
The declaration empowered the Interior Ministry 
to take any actions necessary to maintain law and 
order. [2/10 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

The Higher State Council suspended and dis- 
solved FIS and seized control of the organization’s 
headquarters in Algiers. [2/10 FBIS, NYT, 2/11 


NYT] 

Feb. 10: Higher State Council president Boudiaf 
addressed the Algerian people on national televi- 
sion. It was his first nationally televised speech. 
[2/11 FBIS] 

Islamists killed six police officers in an ambush in 
Algiers and two others during an arrest in Bordj 
Menaiel. In the latter incident, one of the attackers 
was shot and killed. [2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 13: At least three people died in clashes 
between Islamists and police at a naval repair yard 
in Algiers. [2/14 FT] 

Feb. 14: In Algiers, gunfights between Islamists 
and soldiers continued as government troops and 
tanks prevented a FIS-sponsored march from tak- 
ing place. In addition, five people were killed by 
the debris from an unexplained explosion in the 
casbah. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 16: In a press conference, Higher State Coun- 
cil president Boudiaf announced a general eco- 
nomic program intended to stabilize the economy 
but did not provide details. Boudiaf also reported 
that the government had detained up to 6,000 
people under the state of emergency. [2/17 NYT, 
2/18 FBIS] 

Foreign Minister Lakhdar Ibrahimi traveled to 
Saudi Arabia for the first leg of a Gulf tour aimed at 
securing approximately $2 billion in emergency 
economic aid. The trip was part of efforts to rescue 
the economy from total collapse. [2/17 FT] 

Feb. 18: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (Algiers) published an 
interview with Prime Minister Sid Ahmad Ghozali 


in which he asserted that elections would be held - 
within two years and that FIS would be allowed to .: 
participate in the elections if ‘‘it respects the law.” 
[2/19 FBIS] : 
Feb. 19: The Algiers Press Agency reported that 
authorities in Oran had arrested one Briton, two 
Lebanese, one Moroccan, two Palestinians, -and 
five Sudanese, on charges of masterminding vio- 
lence. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 20: FIS released a report claiming that 14,000 
people had been arrested by the government be- 
tween 6 and 13 February. 

Blida University’s administration suspended 

classes without explanation. [2/21 FBIS] 
Feb. 23: FIS information director Abd al-Razak 
Radjam released a report alleging that during the 
preceding month 150 people had been killed, 700 
wounded, and 30,000 arrested. [2/24 FT] 

Prime Minister Ghozali appointed Sa‘id Guechi, 
a former senior FIS member, as minister of labor 
and vocational training and Hachemi Nait Djoudi, 
the former deputy leader of the Socialist Forces 
Front, as minister of transport and telecommunica- 
tions. Ghozali also replaced the ministry of human 
rights with an allegedly independent human rights 
observer group and announced more appoint- 
ments: 

Ahmad Benbitour, Treasury 

Sassi Lamouri, Religious Affairs 

Zahia Mentouri, Health and Social Affairs 

Farouk Tabbal, Housing 

Amoubakr Belkaid, Culture and Communication 

Djilali Liabes, Universities and Scientific Re- 
search [2/24 FT, FBIS] 

Feb. 26: A group of Franco-Arab, French, Italian, 
Japanese, and US banks provided Algeria with a 
$1.5 billion loan that allowed the government to 
reschedule debt payments over eight years. [2/27 
FBIS] 

Feb. 29: FIS released a bulletin alleging that gov- 
ernment security forces were searching for FIS 
members by systematically raiding the homes of 
suspects and by taking family members of wanted 
persons as hostages. [341 NYT] 

Mar. 2: In Constantine, security forces fired tear 
gas and warning shots to disperse FIS demonstra- 
tors. [3/3 WSJ] 

FIS warned that if the government banned the 
party it would no longer seek to restrain its sup- 
porters. [3/2 FBIS] 

Mar. 3: An Algerian court sentenced to death three 
members of Hizballah, a clandestine organization. 
They were charged with being a gang of outlaws, 
possessing weapons, kidnapping, and murder. [3/3 
FBIS] 

Mar. 4: The Algiers Judicial Council's administra- 
tive chamber announced plans to dissolve FIS. [3/4 
FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Radio Algiers Network reported that Batna 
University and Annaba University had resumed 
classes and that Setif University and the law insti- 
tute at Ben Aknoun remained closed. [3/9 FBIS] 


. Mar. 12: Interior Minister Belkhair released a 
report stating that since the beginning of the year, 
* -103 people had been killed during disturbances and 
9,000 arrested. [3/13 NYT] a S ; 
Mar. 14: FIS reported that 17 Islamists had died in 
the Reggane detention center. They did not report 

the cause of the deaths. [3/16 FBIS] 
' Constantine University reopened 10 days after it 
closed in response to disturbances on campus. 
[3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 17: Abderrahman Mahmoudi, director of 
L'Hebdo-Libéré, a weekly newspaper, was jailed 
in what the government reportedly called a preven- 
tative measure. 

Two policemen were shot and killed in Boufarik. 
[3/18 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: Former president Chadli Bendjedid de- 
nied accusations by former president Ahmad Ben 
Bella that he had stolen $10-15 billion while in 
office. [3/24 FBIS] 
Mar. 25: Security forces closed Blida University. 
[3/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 29: The Higher State Council dissolved one- 
fourth of the local councils because of local distur- 
bances. The council approved the appointment of 
executive delegations to carry out the responsibil- 
ities of the councils. [3/30 FBIS] 
Mar. 31: Interior Minister Belkhair announced that 
400 detainees had been released by security offi- 
cials during the preceding three days. [4/1 FBIS] 
Apr. 1: Radio Algiers Network reported that Rabah 
Kebir, a member of the FIS leadership, had been 
released from prison the preceding day. [4/2 FBIS] 
Apr. 2: Radio France International reported that 
FIS leader Kebir had been rearrested. [4/3 FBIS] 
Apr. 9: Radio Algiers Network reported that on 31 
March FIS had appealed to the Algiers court to 
overturn the government's decision to ban the 
organization. [4/10 FBIS] 
Apr. 15: In Blida, the military court sentenced FIS 
leader Muhammad Said, in absentia, to 10 years in 
prison and ordered him to pay an unspecified fine. 
[4/16 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq 
1992 


Feb. 25: Bahrain and Turkmenistan established 
relations. [2/27 FBIS] 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 


1992 

Feb. 6: UN envoys Oscar Camilion, Gustav Feis- 
sel, and John Paul Kavanagh met with Greek 
Cypriot president Yeoryios Vasiliou and his advi- 
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sors to discuss a UN proposal for the unification of 
Cyprus. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 25: After meeting separately with Greek Cyp- 
riot president Vasiliou and Turkish Cypriot leader 
Rauf Denktas, UN envoy Camilion abruptly con- 
cluded his talks on the unification of the island two 
days ahead of schedule without announcing plans 
for future talks. [2/26 FBIS] 

Greek Cyprus agreed to establish relations with 
Kyrgyzstan. [2/25 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: Greek Cyprus and Tajikistan established 
diplomatic relations. [2/27 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: Turkish Cypriot prime minister Dervis 
Eroglu appointed Salih Cosar to replace Nazif 
Borman as minister of economy and finance, Erdan 
Onurhan to replace Atay Ahmet Rasit as minister 
of commerce and industry, and Salih Miroglu to 
replace Erkan Emekci as minister of youth and 
sports. [3/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 10: The UN Security Council unanimously 
approved resolution 750 urging UN secretary- 
general Boutros Boutros-Ghali to intensify efforts 
to unite Cyprus because of an impending with- 
drawal of UN peacekeeping forces from the island 
due to a lack of funding and the difficulty of finding 
countries willing to provide troops for the force. 
[4/12 NYT] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq 


1992 


Jan. 19: In response to a series of strikes called to 
protest sharp cost of living increases, the govern- 
ment canceled a scheduled 30 percent price hike 
for butane gas. [1/20 FT] 

Feb. 2: According to a report in al-Siyasa, Egyp- 
tian police uncovered a plan, backed by Islamists 
in Iran and Sudan, to assassinate "security offi- 
cials” in Egypt. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Authorities arrested Egyptian Hasan 
Atiyya and Israelis Faris Subhi Misrati and Fay- 
iqah Subhi Misrati on charges of spying and col- 
lecting information on military and strategic targets 
and public figures in Egypt. The Israelis were 
jailed. [2/6 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: The Administrative Court denied without 
explanation an application by the Muslim Brother- 
hood to register as a charitable organization. Offi- 
cials from the organization said they planned to 
appeal the decision. [2/7 FT] 

Feb. 10: Israeli officials denied any connection 
between the Israelis arrested 5 February on 
charges of espionage and any Israeli intelligence 
organization. [2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: Authorities arrested Maguid Misrati, the 
son and brother of Faris and Fayiqah Misrati, 
respectively, after he entered Egypt with a fake 
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passport. Authorities charged him with espionage. 
[2/12 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: The Middle East News Agency reported 
that authorities had arrested Israeli David Ovitz 
and accused him of working with the Misrati fam- 
ily. [2/13 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Israeli foreign minister David Levy asked 
the Egyptian government to try to stop the ‘‘mud- 
slinging campaign” in the Egyptian press regarding 
the arrest of the Misrati family and David Ovitz 
earlier in the month. [2/26 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Egypt and Armenia agreed to establish 
diplomatic ties. [3/10 FBIS] ] 

Apr. 3: Al-Wayli Court of Misdemeanors sen- 
tenced alleged Israeli espionage ringleader Faris 
Subhi Misrati to two years in prison with labor. 
[4/14 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: In Bani Suwayf, police shot and killed four 
Islamists after they tried to seize control of al- 
Shadir mosque. 

Egyptian soldiers shot and killed two Sudanese 
policemen in a border clash at Hala'ib. Egyptian 
president Husni Mubarak immediately apologized 
for the incident. Hostilities over the Hala'ib terri- 
tory resumed in February when the Canadian In- 
ternational Petroleum Corporation announced that 
Sudan had granted it permission to begin work in 
the disputed territory. [4/7 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Sudan 


1992 

Jan. 21: The New York Times reported that Iran 
had canceled a 10-year ban on the import of foreign 
automobiles. [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 29: Authorities denied reports that Iran had 
hired nuclear scientists from the former Soviet 
Union. [1/30 FT] 

Jan. 31: Commonwealth of Independent States 
armed forces chief Yevgeny Shaposhnikov said 
that the commonwealth was taking action to reduce 
arms exports to Iran. [2/1 WP] 

Feb. 6: An International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) team, led by IAEA safeguards chief Jon 
Jennekens, left for Iran to investigate allegations 
that the country was developing nuclear weapons. 
[2/7 WP] 

Feb. 10: Iran established diplomatic relations with 
Armenia. [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: The LAEA inspection team reported that 
its investigations showed Iran's nuclear program to 
be entirely peaceful. [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 17: The government announced plans to raise 
the minimum wage by 36 percent to 2,267 rials, or 
$1.60 per day. [2/18 FT] 

Feb. 24: Tehran Radio reported that Foreign Min- 
ister Ali Akbar Velayati would travel to Azerbaijan 


and Armenia to mediate their dispute over 
Nagorno-Karabakh. [2/25 FT] 

Mar. 2: In Cologne, several thousand shidents: re- 
portedly participated in demonstrations calling for 
the release of detained students in Iran and protesting 
the closure of Tehran University. [3/3 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: The Dae Hung Ho, a North Korean cargo 
ship allegedly carrying Scud missiles for Iran and 
Syria, slipped past US naval ships and docked at 
Bandar Abbas. [3/11 WP] 

Mar. 13: A second North Korean ship, Iran Salam, 
delivered what US officials believed to be Scud 
missile components to Iran. Bush administration 
officials announced that the United States did not 
have the authority to search the ship. [3/18 NYT] 
Mar. 21: In Geneva, International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) spokesman Thomas Rudin 
confirmed that Iran had ordered all non-Iranian 
Red Cross employees to leave the country. Iran 
allegedly acted in response to a UN Human Rights 
Commission report released on 5 March citing 
extensive human rights violations in Iran and sev- 
eral other countries. Iranian officials allegedly be- 
lieved Red Cross workers were responsible for the 
accusations. [3/22 NYT] 

Mar. 30: Muhammad Yazdi, head of the judiciary, 
said that although Iran was taking legal action 
against ICRC employees in Iran the ICRC office 
could remain open as required under Geneva con- 
ventions. [3/31 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: After Iran bombed a Mojahedin-e Khalq 
base in Iraq, Iranian dissidents launched coordi- 
nated attacks on Iranian embassies in 10 countries. 
The protestors raided and ransacked offices and 
took hostages. [4/6 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Apr. 10: National elections were held for the fourth 
Majlis. The Islamic Republic News Agency re- 
ported that more than 2,000 candidates including 56 
women ran for the 270 positions. [4/10 FBIS, 4/11 
NYT, FT] 

Apr. 13: According to preliminary election results, 
Majlis Speaker Mehdi Karrubi and Ali Akbar 
Mohtashemi did not receive enough votes to obtain 
seats in the first round of voting. [4/17 Iran Times] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Iran, Kuwait, Turkey 
1992 


Jan. 16: Republic of Iraq Radio reported demon- 
strations throughout the country protesting the 
1991 US-led war against Iraq. The events marked 
the first anniversary of the beginning of the allied 
air attack. [1/16 FBIS] 

After a one-year suspension, Iraqi Airways re- 
sumed domestic flights. [1/17 WSJ] 
Jan. 17: The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) released a preliminary report stating that 
Iraq had destroyed equipment that was purchased 
from German companies for the production of 


enriched uranium. The report, based on an inspec- 
tion conducted by an IAEA team during the pre- 
ceding week, asserted that the components had not 
been used to manufacture nuclear weapons before 
they were destroyed. Germany had informed the 
IAEA about the sales several weeks earlier, 
prompting the inspection. [1/18 WP] 

Jan. 19: The New York Times reported that Saudi 
Arabia was encouraging the United States to orga- 
nize a covert campaign against President Saddam 
Hussein. The proposed campaign reportedly relied 
on renewed attacks by both Shi'a and Kurdish 
guerrillas. [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 26: According to a report on Voice of the 
Islamic Republic (Tehran), the Supreme Assembly 
of the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SAIRI) had 
announced that ‘‘a large number” of Iraqi army 
Officers had been arrested in the preceding two 
weeks to prevent them from staging a coup. [1/27 
FBIS] 

Jan. 27: Three members of a UN chemical and 
biological weapons inspection team, including its 
leader Karen Jansen, were ‘‘jostled, shouted at, 
and pinned against the wall’’ at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Baghdad. Iraqi police did not intervene on behalf 
of the inspectors. [1/28 NYT] 

Feb. 2: After arriving in Spain on a Royal Jordanian 
flight, 84 Iraqi citizens requested political asylum. 
[2/3 FT] 

Feb. 4: Iraq canceled talks with UN officials aimed 
at working out arrangements for selling oil under 
UN auspices to raise money for humanitarian aid. 

The government also rejected a UN plan for 

long-term monitoring of its armaments industry. 
(2/5 NYT] 
Feb. 6: Middle East Watch released the results of 
its 16-month investigation into allegations that Iraqi 
soldiers had killed Kuwaiti babies by disconnecting 
and stealing their incubators during their occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. According to the report, Middle 
East Watch found no evidence to substantiate the 
allegations. [2/7 WP] 

The New York Times reported that US ambassa- 
dor to Kuwait Edward Gnehm sent a cable to the 
US Department of State reasserting the accuracy 
of the allegations against Iraqi soldiers. The cable 
quoted several first-hand witnesses who verified 
the actions, and it harshly criticized reports to the 
contrary by Middle East Watch and Amnesty In- 
ternational. [2/6 NYT] 

US administration officials reported that Presi- 
dent George Bush sent Central Intelligence Agency 
director Robert Gates to Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
earlier in the week allegedly to discuss possible 
plans to force the overthrow of President Hussein. 
(2/7 NYT] 

Feb. 8: Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
alleged that UN inspectors illegally had tried to 
enter the Baghdad offices of the Arab Scientific 
Research Council the previous day. [2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Foreign Minister Ahmad Hussein Khu- 
dayyir denounced a 5 February decision by the UN 
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Security Council to maintain sanctions against Iraq 
and denied that Iraq continued to hide nuclear 
weapons or to impede the work of UN inspection 
teams. [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 12: The Revolutionary Command Council 
appointed Hussein Kamal Hassan advisor to Pres- 
ident Hussein. [2/12 FBIS] 

Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN efforts to eliminate 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, reported that 
a UN inspection team was looking for a secret 
nuclear reactor capable of producing plutonium. 
Intelligence sources led the investigators to believe 
the reactor existed. It was the tenth inspection 
team to visit Iraq since the end of the 1991 Gulf 
War. [2/13 NYT] 

Iraq offered to send Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs Muhammad Said Sahaf to meet with the 
UN Security Council in an effort to diffuse mount- 
ing international anger over Iraq's alleged failure to 
follow UN resolutions. [2/13 WP] 

Feb. 19: The UN Security Council ordered UN 
envoy Ekeus to travel to Baghdad to meet with 
President Hussein about Iraq's unwillingness to 
comply fully with UN resolutions on the destruc- . 
tion of its chemical, biological, and nuclear weap- 
ons. (2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 20: UN envoy Max van der Stoel presented to 
the UN Human Rights Commission his report on 
the situation in Iraq. The report cited gross human 
rights violations and asserted that ‘‘scarcely a day 
passes without executions or hangings.” [2/21 FT] 
Feb. 22: In Baghdad, UN envoy Ekeus met with 
Iraqi officials to reiterate the UN Security Coun- 
cil's demands and complaints with respect to Iraq's 
failure to comply with UN resolutions. [2/23 WP] 
Feb. 23: In Riyadh, Saudi officials, including 
Crown Prince Abdallah, received SAIRI leader 
Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim and 14 other Iraqi 
opposition leaders who were expected to hold 
meetings to devise a coordinated plan for the 
overthrow of President Hussein. [2/24 WP, NYT] 

Sada al-Usbu' (Cairo) reported that the Iraqi 
government had foiled a coup attempt on 19 Feb- 
ruary and had executed 90 military officers two 
days later. [2/24 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Middle East Watch and Physicians for 
Human Rights released a report documenting ex- 
tensive human rights violations against Kurds by 
the Iraqi government. [2/25 WP] 

Feb. 25: In a letter from Foreign Minister Khu- 
dayyir to UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, Iraq offered ‘substantial’? compliance with 
the UN resolutions if the United Nations reduced 
the sanctions. [2/26 WP] 

Feb. 27: In Riyadh, SAIRI leader Muhammad Bakr 
al-Hakim reported that the scheduled meeting of 
opposition leaders had been canceled. [2/28 NYT] 

Based on meetings in Iraq, UN envoy Ekeus 
reported to the UN Security Council that Iraq 
continued to withhold information about its weap- 
ons programs from UN inspectors and that UN 
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inspectors in Iraq recently had found undisclosed 
ballistic missile materials. [2/28 FT] 

Feb. 28: For at least the third time in 1992, the UN 
Security Council criticized Iraq for failing to coop- 
erate with UN inspection teams and for refusing to 
make available all information on its weapons 
programs. [2/29 NYT, WP] 

Iraqi troops seized control of the Kalak Bridge in 
the Kurdish-controlled area in the north. [3/11 
FBIS] 

Feb. 29: A UN inspection team led by Christopher 
Holland left Iraq for Bahrain after Iraq refused to 
allow the team to destroy missile production equip- 
ment. [3/1 WP] 

Mar. 2: Kurdish guerrillas retook the Kalak Bridge 
from Iraqi troops. [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: In Sulaymaniyya, a car bomb exploded 
outside the Kurdish Front headquarters killing four 
people and wounding at least twenty. [3/8 NYT] 

Before traveling to New York to meet with the 
UN Security Council, Deputy Prime Minister Tariq 
Aziz stopped in Amman to ask Jordanian king 
Hussein and Prime Minister Zayd bin Shakir to 
help with Baghdad's efforts to convince the United 
Nations to ease sanctions against Iraq. [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 10: In a private meeting in New York, repre- 
sentatives of Cape Verde, Ecuador, Morocco, 
Venezuela, and Zimbabwe advised Deputy Prime 
Minister Aziz not to bargain with the UN Security 
Council and urged Iraq to provide detailed techni- 
cal answers to the council's accusations of non- 
compliance. The five rotating members of the 
Security Council made it clear that Iraq would not 
be able to split the council over whether to lift 
sanctions. [3/11 NYT] 

The Health Ministry released a report alleging 
that more than 21,000 people died in January and 
February due to food and medicine shortages. The 
report said that 8,000 of the 21,000 were children. 
(3/11 FT] 

The New York Times and other media reported 
that Kurdish and Iraqi troops had been fighting for 
two days for control of the Kalak Bridge in the 
Kurdish-controlled area north of Kirkuk. Accord- 
ing to the reports, 60 people had been killed in the 
fighting. [3/11 FBIS, 3/12 NYT] 

Mar. 11: In response to accusations presented by 
UN Security Council members, Deputy Prime 
Minister Aziz argued that Iraq already had de- 
stroyed its weapons of mass destruction and that 
the country had done everything possible to com- 
ply with the UN Security Council's cease-fire 
terms. Aziz urged the council to limit the decision- 


making powers of its special commission on the 


destruction of Iraq's weapons of mass destruction 
by deciding in New York what information Iraq 
should release and what buildings and weapons 
should be destroyed. Aziz also argued that Iraq 
should not have to destroy its weapons to the 
extent that it endangered the country's national 
security. [3/12 NYT, WP, FBIS] 


President Hussein allegedly informed Kurdish 

leaders that they could not hold scheduled elec- 
tions for a Kurdish parliament in April unless they 
relinquished the protection of the allied forces. 
[3/12 WP] 
Mar. 12: At the conclusion of a special two-day 
meeting on Iraq's compliance with UN Security 
Council Resolution 687, members of the council 
unanimously endorsed a statement demanding full 
cooperation from Iraq in future inspections and 
rejecting Iraq's claims that it had complied fully 
with the resolution. [3/13 WP] 

Iraq agreed to resume negotiations with the 
United Nations on arrangements that would allow 
Baghdad to sell oil to raise funds to purchase food 
and medicines. [3/13 FT, WSJ] 

Mar. 13: In an escalation of its week-long offensive 
on Kurdish positions in the north, Iraq attacked the 
town of Kifri with tanks and heavy mortars. [3/14 
NYT] 

Mar. 15: According to an article in the New York 
Times, for two weeks Iraqi soldiers had been 
attacking some 10,000 Shi‘a fighters and 200,000 
displaced persons hiding in the southern marshes. 
The report said the government also had prevented 
food and supplies from reaching people hiding in 
the marshes. [3/15 NYT] 

Mar. 17: UN officials reported that in New York 
the previous week, UN envoy Ekeus had informed 
Deputy Prime Minister Aziz that Iraq had until 26 
March to provide the United Nations with a de- 
tailed plan for the destruction of its equipment for 
the production and repair of ballistic missiles. 
Ekeus did not say what would happen if Iraq failed 
to meet the deadline. [3/18 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 18: After meeting in Cairo, Egyptian presi- 
dent Husni Mubarak and Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad announced that both countries opposed 
renewed military action against Iraq. [3/19 FT, 
FBIS] 

In Irbil, 27 people were killed when a bomb 
exploded in the center of the city. The army 
reportedly had put the bomb on display because it 
was captured from ‘‘the opponents.” [3/19 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: UN envoy Ekeus reported that, in a letter 
delivered by Iraq's UN representative Abd al-Amir 
al-Anbari, Iraq agreed to destroy its ballistic mis- 
sile equipment and disclosed the locations of pre- 
viously concealed ballistic missiles and chemical 
warheads. In the letter, Iraq also agreed to coop- 
erate fully with UN inspection teams. [3/20 NYT, 
WP] 

Mar. 21: A 35-member UN inspection team led by 


Briton Derek Boothby arrived in Baghdad to de- 


stroy Iraqi Scud missile equipment. [3/22 WP] 
Mar. 22: IAEA officials reported that they believed 
that the Iraqi delegation meeting with them in 
Geneva was withholding important information on 
Iraq's nuclear weapons program. [3/23 WP] 

Mar. 23: Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported 
that the Iraqi government had executed 10 army 


officers the preceding week for failing to defeat 
Kurdish rebels. [3/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: A UN inspection team led by Michel 
Desgranges left Baghdad after spending 32 days 
destroying 463 leaky chemical rockets. [3/25 WP] 

Kurdish sources reported that the government 
had resumed bombing in the Kifri region. [3/26 
FBIS] 

Mar. 25: In Vienna, at the conclusion of a five-day 
meeting between IAEA officials and Iraqi nuclear 
experts, the IAEA ordered Iraq to destroy 12 
buildings at the Atheer research center near Bagh- 
dad because, in their judgement, the buildings 
constituted part of Iraq's nuclear weapons research 
program. [3/26 WP] 

Mar. 28: In Vienna, Iraqi and UN officials con- 
cluded three days of negotiations on an agreement 
allowing Iraq to sell oil under UN supervision to 
raise revenue to purchase humanitarian aid. Both 
sides reported progress in the negotiations and 
announced intentions to reconvene. [3/30 WSJ] 
Mar. 30: In Bahrain, UN inspection team leader 
Derek Boothby reported that Iraq had destroyed 
80-100 Scud missiles in summer 1991, as claimed 
by Iraqi officials, but that many more missiles 
needed to be destroyed. Boothby's inspection team 
left Iraq the preceding day. [3/31 WP] 

Apr. 5: Iranian fighter planes bombed a Mojahedin-e 
Khalq base in Iraq, killing at least one person. One 
Iranian plane was shot down; Iraqi and mojahedin 
forces claimed responsibility for the downing. [4/6 
NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Apr. 8: The Washington Post reported that Iraqi 
fixed-wing combat planes had been conducting 
practice flights since 5 April. US Péntagon spokes- 
man Pete Williams said, however, that the flight of 
fixed-wing aircraft south of the 36th parallel was 
not banned by the cease-fire agreement. He said 
the ban on such flights had been superceded by the 
cease-fire agreement. [4/8 WP] 

Kurdish officials announced plans to hold elec- 

tions for a legislative assembly and a supreme 
leader on 17 May. [4/9 NYT, 4/10 FBIS] 
Apr. 9: The Financial Times reported that during 
the preceding 10 days Iraq had moved Soviet-made 
SAM-2 and SAM-3 missile batteries to Mosul, 
which lies north of the 36th parallel. [4/9 FT] 

Allied forces in northern Iraq warned Iraq that 
conducting training fights and using antiaircraft 
missile radars could lead to a confrontation. [4/10 


In a letter to UN envoy Ekeus, Iraq said that 
because of the Iranian air attack on Iraq on 5 April, 
UN surveillance flights over Iraq were in danger of 
being attacked. The United Nations had been con- 
ducting about two surveillance flights each week to 
photograph suspected sites and to look for pro- 
spective inspection sites. [4/11 NYT] 

Apr. 13: After receiving a warning from US na- 
tional security advisor Brent Scowcroft, Iraq said it 
had no intention of bombing a US-owned and 
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-piloted U-2 plane that was conducting UN surveil- 
lance flights over Iraq. [4/14 WP] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Yemen 


1992 


Jan. 16: Moledet announced plans to withdraw 
from the governing coalition to protest the govern- 
ment's positions in bilateral peace negotiations 
with Palestinians. [1/17 WP] 
jan. 19: Moledet and Tehiya formally withdrew 
from the governing coalition leaving Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir with 59 seats in the 120-seat 
Knesset. [1/20 WP, FT] 
Jan. 20: The High Court of Justice rejected the 
appeal submitted in December 1991 by former US 
autoworker John Demjanjuk, who was convicted 
of crimes against the Jewish people in April 1988 
for his alleged actions at Nazi concentration 
camps. The court agreed to review further new 
documents that Demjanjuk's lawyer had submitted 
with the appeal. [1/21 WSJ] . 
Jan. 21: The Jerusalem District Court issued à 
temporary injunction halting the distribution of 
Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a two- 
volume book containing photographs of portions of 
the scrolls. The Biblical Archaeology Society pub- 
lished the book. [1/22 NYT] 
Jan. 23: Israel and China established diplomatic 
ties. [1/24 WP] : 
Jan. 24: In Washington, US secretary of state 
James Baker met with Zalman Shoval, Israel's 
ambassador to the United States, to negotiate 
terms under which the United States would extend 
$10 billion in loan guarantees to Israel. [1/25 NYT] 
Jan. 26: In a speech to a convention of Jewish 
journalists in Jerusalem, Prime Minister Shamir 
restated his refusal to freeze the construction of 
settlements in the occupied territories. Shamir also 
said, however, that he hoped negotiations with the 
United States for $10 billion in loan guarantees 
would succeed. [1/27 WP] 
Jan. 27: The Knesset voted down five no-confidence 
motions against the governing coalition. Both Moledet 
and Tehiya abstained from voting. [1/28 NYT] 
Jan. 29: The Labor and Likud parties agreed to 
hold Knesset elections on 23 June. [1/30 WP] 
Officials reported that 5,800 immigrants from the 
former Soviet Union had arrived since 1 January. It 
marked the first time since February 1990 that less 
than 7,000 immigrants from the former Soviet 


~ Union had arrived in one month. [1/31 NYT] - 


Indian foreign secretary J.N. Dixit announced 
plans to establish full diplomatic relations with 
Israel. [1/30 WP] 

Feb. 3: Labor Party Knesset member Ezer Weiz- 
man announced his retirement from politics. He 
said that he felt he could not influence national 
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policy and was discouraged by the behavior of the 
government. [2/4 NYT] 

MAPAM voted to form a common list with the 
Citizens Rights Movement and Shinui for the 23 
June Knesset elections. The three parties based the 
alliance on their support for the establishment of a 
Palestinian state. [2/5 FT] 

Feb. 5: The New York Times reported that in their 
24 January talks, US secretary of state Baker 
informed Ambassador Shoval that the United 
States would only provide Israel with $10 billion in 
loan guarantees under specific conditions. Under 
Baker's guidelines, Israel would be able to com- 
plete settlement construction already in process in 
the occupied territories but would be required to 
halt all new housing starts. Baker said that each 
year the United States would deduct the amount of 
money Israel had spent on roads, infrastructure, 
and housing in the West Bank and Gaza during the 
preceding year from the total amount of loans it 
would guarantee. [2/5 NYT] 

Feb. 7: In a meeting with US secretary of state 
Baker, Ambassador Shoval delivered Israel's 
counterproposal to the US conditions for approv- 
ing $10 billion in loan guarantees for Israel. Shoval 
said Israel would slow new housing starts in the 
Occupied territories but would not halt them and 
that the settlements should be allowed to undergo 
"natural growth," which included building new 
structures and roads. Shoval agreed that Israel 
should be allowed to complete housing already 
under construction, but said 13,500 units had been 
started rather than 6,000 as listed by Baker. Shoval 
said Israel would accept deductions from guaran- 
tees for additional housing starts but said such 
penalties should start only after current construc- 
tion was completed. [2/8 NYT, 2/11 WP] 

Feb. 8: Foreign Minister David Levy announced 
plans to challenge Prime Minister Shamir for the 
top seat on the Likud list for the June elections. 
[2/9 WP] 

Feb. 19: In Labor Party primary elections, Yitzhak 
Rabin won 40.5 percent of the vote to win the top 
position on the party list for the June elections. 
Shimon Peres won 34 percent of the vote, Israel 
Kessar won 19 percent, and Ora Namir won about 
5 percent. Approximately 70 percent of the party 
members participated in Israel's first political party 
primary election. [2/20 NYT, 2/21 WP] 

Feb. 20: Prime Minister Shamir won 46.5 percent of 
the votes cast by the 2,800-member central com- 
mittee for the top position in the Likud Party. 
Foreign Minister Levy finished second with 31.2 
percent of the vote, followed by Housing and 
Construction Minister Ariel Sharon with 22.3 per- 
cent. [2/21 NYT] 

Feb. 21: In Washington, US secretary of state 
Baker and Ambassador Shoval met for the third 
time in an effort to reach agreement on the $10 
billion in US loan guarantees for Israel. Both 
parties reported little progress. [2/22 NYT] 


Feb. 24: Appearing before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee's Subcommittee on Foreign Op- 
erations, US secretary of state Baker testified that 
Israel could either agree to freeze settlement con- 
struction in the occupied territories or could accept 
a much smaller one-year loan guarantee package 
under which it would be allowed to complete 
housing already under construction but would have 
to freeze all new housing starts. [2/25 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 27: The Likud Party selected and ranked a 
slate of 50 candidates from which to choose its 
Knesset list for the June election. The list ranked 
Foreign Minister Levy eighteenth despite his 
strong showing in the 20 February elections. Levy 
accused Prime Minister Shamir, Defense Minister 
Arens, and Housing and Construction Minister 
Sharon of conspiring to damage his ranking. [2/28 
JP] 

Qol Yisrael reported that about 5,000 immigrants 
arrived in Israel in February. [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Former prime minister Menachem Begin 
died in a Tel Aviv hospital at the age of 78. Begin 
had suffered a heart attack on 3 March. [3/9 WP] 
Mar. 12: A senior Bush administration official 
reported that the United States was investigating 
allegations that Israel had supplied China with 
Patriot missile technology in violation of agree- 
ments with the United States. Israeli sources de- 
nied the allegations. 

A Dutch publisher announced that Israel had 
granted permission for the publication of a com- 
plete set of photographs of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
[3/13 WP] 

Mar. 13: Some senior Israeli officials accused the 
United States of fabricating charges that Israel was 
selling arms technology to China in order to dam- 
age US-Israeli relations. [3/14 NYT] 

Mar. 17: In Buenos Aires, Argentina, an explosion 
leveled the Israeli embassy, killing at least 6 peo- 
ple. Argentine officials solicited the assistance of 
Mossad and the Central Intelligence Agency to 
investigate the explosion. [3/18 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 18: The Knesset approved an electoral reform 
measure calling for the direct election of the prime 
minister. The reform was not to be implemented 
until after the 23 June elections. [3/19 NYT] 

The Argentine Interior Ministry reported that at 
least 14 people had been killed in the bombing of 
the Israeli embassy the previous day. The ministry 
said the explosion almost certainly was caused by a 
bomb in a car parked in front of the embassy. 

Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for bombing 
the Israeli embassy in Buenos Aires, allegedly in 
retaliation for the assassination of Hizballah leader 
Abbas Musawi on 16 February in south Lebanon. 
[3/19 NYT, WP] 

US State Department spokeswoman Margaret 
Tutwiler reported that the Bush administration had 
offered Israel $300 million in loan guarantees with- 
out stipulation but, at the same time, had informed 
Israel that the United States would not approve $10 
billion in guarantees unless Israel halted the con- 


struction of settlements in the occupied territories. 
[3/19 WP] 

Mar. 22: In Israel, a team of US army inspectors 
began investigating charges that Israel had ex- 
ported Patriot missile technology to China in vio- 
lation of agreements with the United States. [3/23 
NYT] 

Mar. 29: Foreign Minister Levy announced plans 
to resign from the government to protest what he 
felt was poor treatment of himself and his support- 
ers. [3/30 NYT, FBIS] 

Several senior Israeli officials including Foreign 
Minister Levy criticized German chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl for meeting with Austrian president Kurt 
Waldheim. During World War II, Waldheim had 
served with the German army. [3/30 NYT] 

Mar. 30: In an effort to repair the split within the 
Likud Party, Prime Minister Shamir promised For- 
eign Minister Levy that if Likud won the 23 June 
general elections he would be named deputy prime 
minister and foreign minister. [3/31 WSJ] 

Apr. 1: US Department of State inspector Sherman 
Funk issued a report charging Israel with system- 
atically reselling sensitive US military technology. 
Funk said that Israel had violated US laws banning 
such sales regularly since about 1983. [4/2 WP] 
Apr. 2: The US Department of State announced 
that its investigators had found ‘‘no evidence that 
Israel had transferred a Patriot missile or Patriot 
technology” to China. [4/3 NYT] 

Apr. 5: Foreign Minister Levy withdrew his resig- 
nation after the Likud Party guaranteed him in- 
creased representation both within the party and in 
future government appointments if Likud won a 
majority in the upcoming elections. [4/6 FT, WP] 
Apr. 12: Qol Yisrael reported that Israel and Ka- 
zakhstan had established diplomatic relations. 
[4/14 FBIS] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq 


1992 

Mar. 2: Planning Minister Ziad Faris reported that 
the Paris Club had agreed to reschedule $1.4 billion 
of Jordan’s $7.2 billion debt, thereby, allowing a 
10-year repayment period with 10 years of grace. 
(3/3 FT] 

Mar. 11: In Ottawa, King Hussein met with Cana- 
dian prime minister Brian Mulroney, who promised 
increased economic aid to Jordan. [3/12 FT] 

Mar. 12: For the first time since the 1991 Gulf War, 
King Hussein met with US president George Bush 
in Washington. [3/13 NYT] 

Mar. 31: Al-Dustur reported that King Hussein 
approved a Council of Ministers recommendation 
to cancel martial law. Martial law was imposed on 
June 5, 1967. [3/31 FBIS] 
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Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, ` 
Iraq 


1992 

Jan. 22: Red Cross/Red Crescent Federation offi- 
cial Bassam al-Hadid reported that Kuwait had 
deported more than 5,000 people between Novem- 
ber 15, 1991, and January 15, 1992. [1/24 FBIS] 
Mar. 11: The US Department of Defense an- 
nounced plans to sell Kuwait $2.5 billion in air 
defense weapons including Patriot missile systems 
and Hawk missiles. [3/12 WP] 

Mar. 31: The National Council approved the sale of 
government bonds to pay off $20 billion in bad 
debts owed to Kuwaiti commercial banks. [4/1 FT] 
Apr. 11: In Kuwait City, trials of persons sus- 
pected of collaboration during Iraq's 1990-91 oc- 
cupation of Kuwait resumed after an eight-month 
break. The trials were postponed immediately until 
25-26 April to allow defense attorneys time to 
prepare their cases. [4/14 FBIS] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Israel 


1992 

Jan. 17: Two South Lebanon Army (SLA) soldiers 
were killed by a bomb in Israel's self-declared 
“security zone.” [1/20 NYT] 

Jan. 18: Near Ayn al-Hilwa, hundreds of people 
marched to protest intra-Palestinian violence re- 
sulting from a struggle for control of the refugee 
camp. [1/19 NYT] 

Jan. 19: The Washington Post reported that Iran 
paid the captors of Western hostages in Lebanon 
about $1 million for each of the hostages released in 
fall 1991. [1/19 WP] 

Hizballah forces claimed responsibility for 
bombing Tayr Harfa in Israel's self-declared ''se- 
curity zone” and for killing Salim Ahmad Yusif, 
the mayor. Israeli and SLA troops retaliated by 
shelling the villages of Aita al-Jabal, Hadath, 
Homin, Kafra, and Sirbin, as well as the roads 
connecting the villages. [1/20 NYT, 1/21 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: Iran's UN ambassador Kamal Kharrazi 
denied allegations that his government had paid 
kidnappers in Lebanon either to keep or to release 
British and US hostages. 

At a Beirut news conference, Amal leader Nabih 

Berri charged that Israel was expanding the bound- 
ary of its self-declared ‘‘security zone” by seizing 
control of Rshaf. [1/21 NYT] 
Jan. 21: Israeli and SLA troops divided Rshaf with 
barbed wire to separate themselves from UN In- 
terim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) troops in the 
northern part of the village. [1/21 FBIS] 
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Jan. 22: An Israeli gunboat bombed al-Rashidiyya 
refugee camp. [1/23 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: Israeli forces bombed several villages in 
Iglim al-Tuffah. (1/23, 1/24 FBIS] 

An Israeli army spokesman confirmed an Am- 
nesty International report alleging that Israel had 
detained six Lebanese citizens. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: Israeli forces continued to bomb regions in 
the south. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: Two unidentified Hizballah fighters and 
Israeli soldier Ofer Eliyahu were killed in clashes 
near Bayt Laif in Israel's self-declared ‘‘security 
zone." After the battle, Israeli artillery bombed 
villages in the Iglim al-Tuffah region. [1/27 NYT, 
1/29 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Israeli fighter planes flew over Beirut and 
continued bombings in the south. [1/28 FBIS] 
Feb. 1: Fatah security official Amin al-Kayid was 
killed by unidentified gunmen in Ayn al-Hilwa. [2/3 
FBIS] 

Feb. 2: Radio Lebanon reported that Israeli and 
SLA forces had coerced students from Dayr Siryan 
and al-Tayyibah to join the SLA. [2/5 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: The Fatah-Revolutionary Council and 
Hizballah each claimed responsibility for attacks 
against Israeli and SLA soldiers in Israel's self- 
declared ''security zone.” [2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: In a helicopter raid on his motorcade, 
Israeli forces killed Hizballah leader Abbas Mu- 
sawi, 39; Siham, his wife; Hussein, his 6-year-old 
son; and at least four bodyguards. [2/17 NYT, WP] 

Israeli fighter planes and helicopters launched at 
least seven rockets into Ayn al-Hilwa, killing at 
least four people and injuring six. Israeli helicop- 
ters also fired seven rockets into al-Rashidiyya 
camp; casualty reports were not available. Both 
attacks apparently came in retaliation for an attack 
the previous day by unknown assailants on an 
Israeli army outpost south of Haifa. Three Israeli 
soldiers were killed in the attack. [2/16, 2/17 WP] 

Additional clashes were reported between 

Hizballah, and Israeli and SLA forces in the south. 
[2/18 FBIS] 
Feb. 17: The German government asked the Euro- 
pean Community to freeze approximately $265 
million in grants and loans to Lebanon until two 
German hostages had been released. [2/18 NYT] 

Hasan Nasrallah, former commander of the mil- 

itary wing of Hizballah, was named head of Hizbal- 
lah to replace Abbas Musawi. [2/18 FBIS, 2/19 
NYT] 
Feb. 18: In a radio broadcast, SLA leader Antoine 
Lahd told the inhabitants of Yatar, Kafra, and 
Kabrikha to evacuate their villages by 10 A.M. on 
19 February, because Israeli and SLA forces 
planned to attack in retaliation for rockets fired 
from the villages in preceding days. 

The Foreign Ministry summoned the ambassa- 
dors of the five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council to request an emergency meeting 
of the council to discuss Israeli attacks in the 
south. Britain and the United States reportedly 


opposed the request because it had the potential to . 
endanger Middle East peace talks. 

Clashes escalated between Hizballah and Israeli 
forces throughout the south. An Israeli helicopter 
attacked the home of Hizballah member Muham- 
mad Izz al-Din in Zawtar. [2/19 NYT] 

Tens of thousands of people—including Syrian 
and Iranian officials, Palestinian leaders, and Leb- 
anese government ministers—attended the funeral 
of slain Hizballah leader Musawi. [2/19 WP] 

Arab Republic of Egypt Radio reported that a 
“Shiʻa organization" had announced that it had 
assassinated Israeli pilot Ron Arad in retaliation for 
Israel’s assassination of Hizballah leader Musawi. 
[2/19 FBIS] 

Feb. 19: Some 75,000-100,000 Lebanese fled their 
homes after Israel bombed about 30 villages in the 
south, including some outside Israel's self-declared 
"'security-zone.'" Initial reports said four people 
were killed and 50 wounded in the attack. Hizbal- 
lah forces continued shelling Israel and areas of the 
so-called security zone. [2/20 NYT] 

Feb. 20: About 350 Israeli soldiers in tanks and 
armored personnel carriers, accompanied by heli- 
copter gunships, broke through a UNIFIL barrier 
north of Israel's self-declared ‘‘security zone’’ and 
seized the towns of Yatar and Kafra. The soldiers 
searched and destroyed buildings and houses in 
both towns. At least two Israelis, seven Hizballah 
guerrillas, and two civilians were killed in the 
clashes. Israel allegedly was looking for rocket 
launchers and guerrilla camps. It was the largest 
invasion of Lebanon by Israel since 1982. [2/20 
FBIS, 2/21 NYT, WP, FT] 

Feb. 21: Shortly after Israeli forces withdrew from 
Yatar and Kafra, Hizballah forces returned to the 
area and resumed shooting rockets at Israel. One of 
several Hizballah rockets that hit sites in northern 
Israel killed Avia Elizade, 5, the first Israeli civilian 
killed in the week’s clashes. [2/21 FBIS, 2/22 NYT] 

UN officials announced plans to send Undersec- 
retary-General Marrack Goulding and Assistant 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan to Israel and Leba- 
non in an effort to stabilize deteriorating relations. 
(2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 22: UNIFIL spokesman Timor Goskel re- 
ported that relative calm returned to the south after 
Amal and Hizballah forces ordered their troops to 
halt rocket attacks against Israel. [2/23 NYT] 
Feb. 24: In Beirut, UN undersecretary-general 
Goulding met with government officials to discuss 
ways to reduce tensions in the south. [2/25 NYT] 
Feb. 27: Prime Minister Umar al-Karami an- 
nounced plans to establish a government commit- 
tee to work toward the release of German hostages 
Thomas Kemptner and Heinrich Strübig. It was the 
first time the government had officially intervened 
in hostage negotiations. [2/28 NYT] 

Feb. 28: Qol Yisrael (Jerusalem) reported that an 
Israeli patrol shot and killed a Lebanese army 
soldier in Israel's self-declared ''security zone.” 
[2/28 FBIS] 


Mar. 1: Israeli and Hizballah forces resumed artil- 
lery exchanges after a week-long lull. [3/2 NYT] 
Mar. 4: Armenia and Lebanon established diplo- 
matic relations. [3/6 FBIS] 
Mar. 6: The General Federation of Labor Unions 
called a general strike in Lebanon to protest infla- 
tion and the high cost of living. [3/9 WSJ] 
Mar. 9: Police officials announced that, during the 
civil war between 1975 and 1990, some 144,000 
people were killed and nearly 200,000 wounded. 
During the same time period, 6,630 people were 
killed and 8,000 wounded in Palestinian-related 
incidents. [3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 11: The cabinet voted to increase bread prices 
by 16.5 percent rather than 32.5 percent as orig- 
inally planned. They also reduced the increase in 
fuel costs from 28 to 17 percent. To compensate, 
taxes on imported alcohol were raised by 400 
percent and taxes on imported cigarettes were also 
raised. A 25 percent fall in the value of the Leba- 
nese pound had caused the severe economic crisis. 
(3/12 FT] 
Mar. 15: Interior Minister Sami al-Khatib stated 
that he expected German hostages Kemptner and 
Strübig to be released in the near future. [3/16 
NYT] 
Mar. 23: Five people were killed when clashes 
erupted between ‘‘internal security forces’’ and 
Syrian vendors on the road to the Beirut airport. 
[3/24 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: Israeli forces bombed the western Biga 
Valley, and Israeli and Hizballah forces exchanged 
fire. At least three people were killed. [3/26 FBIS, 
3/27 NYT] 
Apr. 6: The Islamic Jihad Movement in Palestine 
and the Islamic Resistance claimed responsibility 
for setting a bomb that killed two Israeli soldiers 
and three SLA guerrillas in a convoy. The incident 
occurred in Israel's self-declared ‘‘security zone.” 
The Associated Press reported that Israeli northern 
commander Yitzhak Mordechai and SLA com- 
mander Lahd had been traveling with the convoy 
earlier in the day. [4/7 WP, FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Israeli jets bombed several Shi‘a villages in 
the south in retaliation for the previous day’s 
attack on an Israeli-SLA convoy. [4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 12: Israeli and SLA forces fired at villages in 
the south. 

In Zifta, clashes erupted between Hizballah and 
Amal guerrillas. [4/13 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs* 


=a 

*See ‘‘Regional Affairs” for events related 
to the bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland, in 1988 and Union de Transports 
Aériens Flight 772 over Niger in 1989. 
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1992 

Jan. 21: US intelligence officials alleged that Libya 
was expanding its chemical weapons program and 
suggested that Libya might be building a second 
chemical manufacturing plant. [1/22 NYT] 

Jan. 22: German government spokesman Dieter 
Vogel announced that on December 10, 1991, 
German officials had seized a cargo of US- 
manufactured dual-use parts and equipment en 
route to Libya. Officials alleged Libya planned to 
use the equipment in its strategic arms program. 
[1/23 WP] 

Jan. 24: Libya denied any connection to the dual- 
use cargo seized by Germany in December 1991. 
[1/25 NYT] 

Feb. 3: The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) announced that Libya had informed IAEA 
director general Hans Blix that all Libyan nuclear 
facilities were open for IAEA inspection. [2/4 FT] 
Feb. 20: A senior official announced the suspension 
of a ban preventing non-Arab residents from cross- 
ing Libya’s land borders. The government had 
imposed the ban in January. [2/22 NYT] 


Morocco 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Algeria, Iraq 


1992 

Feb. 28: After the European Parliament voted 
against granting Morocco $574 million in credit and 
aid because of allegations that the government 
routinely violated human rights, Rabat suspended 
its fishing accord with the European Community 
(EC). The EC then ordered its fishing fleet back to 
port from Moroccan waters. [2/29 FT] 


Oman 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs 


Pakistan 


See also, Afghanistan 


1992 

Jan. 27: Pakistan announced plans to open diplo- 
matic relations with Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and 
Uzbekistan. [1/28 FBIS] ; 
Feb. 6: In a meeting in Washington with editors and 
reporters of the Washington Post, Foreign Secre- 
tary Shahyar Khan reported that Pakistan had the 
parts and knowledge to produce at least one nu- 
clear ‘‘device.’’ [2/7 WP] 

Feb. 10: Pakistani soldiers started landslides, dis- 
mantled bridges, and erected barricades to block 
the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF) 
from marching into India-controlled Kashmir to 
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commemorate the anniversary of JKLF founder 
Magbool Butt's execution by India in 1980. [2/11 


Feb. 11: At least six people were killed during 
military efforts to prevent JKLF members from 
crossing the cease-fire line between India- and 
Pakistan-controlled Kashmir. [2/12 FBIS, FT] 
Feb. 12: Police officers killed at least 12 people 
when they fired into JKLF-sponsored marchers 
planning to cross illegally into India-controlled 
Kashmir. [2/13 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 13: JKLF supporters canceled their efforts to 
march across the Kashmir cease-fire line. Sixteen 
people had been killed during the march. [2/14 


NYT] 
Mar. 11: According to Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service (FBIS)-Daily Report, the commission 
formed by Prime Minister Mian Nawaz Sharif on 
November 6, 1991, to investigate allegations of 
financial improprieties and fraud against his gov- 
ernment, had concluded that the charges were 
unfounded and false. [3/11 FBIS] 
Mar. 12: Radio Pakistan Network reported that 
Federal Communications Minister Ghulam Mur- 
taza Khan Jatoi had been fired. [3/13 FBIS] 
Mar. 19: The Islami Jamhoori Ittehad announced 
plans to expel the National People's Party, headed 
by former communications minister Ghulam Mur- 
taza Khan Jatoi, from the governing alliance. [3/19 
FBIS] 
Mar. 25: Officials announced that they had arrested 
JKLF leader Amanullah Khan in an effort to dis- 
suade the JKLF from attempting, for the second 
time in two months, to cross the India-Pakistan 
cease-fire line in Kashmir. [3/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 30: Riot policemen prevented JKLF support- 
ers from staging a march to the India-Pakistan 
cease-fire line in Kashmir. Marchers on the Indian 
side of the border canceled their section of the 
march. 

Officials arrested JKLF acting chairman Raja 
Muzaffar. [3/31 FT] 


Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Algeria, Iraq 


1992 

Jan. 22: In Riyadh, a delegation of leaders from the 
American Jewish Congress concluded a four-day 
visit that included meetings with Foreign Minister 
Saud al-Faisal and other government officials. It 
was the first time a delegation of staunch Jewish 
supporters of Israel had been permitted to visit 
Saudi Arabia. [1/23 WP] 


Feb. 8: The Saudi Press Agency denied reports in 
the 4 February edition of ai-Sha'b (Cairo) that 
Saudi authorities had arrested 250 imams because 
of their ‘‘extremist’’ views. [2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Saudi Arabia announced the establishment 
of diplomatic ties with Uzbekistan. [2/22 NYT] 
Mar. 1: King Fahd issued a set of royal decrees 
establishing a Consultative Council, changing the 
system by which future kings were to be chosen, 
and increasing the autonomy of the provinces on 
matters of budget and development. The decrees 
also delineated in writing—for the first time—basic 
legal principles outlawing such actions as unwar- 
ranted searches by the religious police. 

The 60 member Consultative Council was to be 
composed of ‘‘people of knowledge and expertise 
and specialists" appointed by the king for one 
four-year term. The council held the power to 
suggest new laws and to review and offer opinions 
on foreign and domestic policy. [3/2 NYT, WP, 
FBIS] 

Mar. 24: King Fahd cut domestic gasoline prices 
by 37 percent and cut other living costs by 29 to 87 
percent. [3/25 FT, WSJ] 

Mar. 29: In an interview with al-Siyasa (Kuwait) 
and al-Ittihad (Abu Dhabi), King Fahd said that 
Saudi Arabia would not hold ‘‘free elections” and 
that Islam would continue to provide the social and 
political laws for his country. Fahd argued that 
because ''the nature of our [Saudi] people is differ- 
ent," values different from those espoused by the 
West were appropriate. Fahd also denied that 
Saudi Arabia had supported Islamic opposition 
movements in any country except Afghanistan. 
[3/30 NYT] 


Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Algeria, Egypt 


1992 

Feb. 2: Al-Wafd (Cairo) reported that government 
authorities had announced that intelligence officers 
executed three air force officers because of their 
involvement in a plot to overthrow the government 
and arrested about 40 other officers on the same 
charges. The officers allegedly were planning to 
bomb a Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) 
meeting. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: The RCC appointed Faysal Madani health 
minister, and Abd al-Sami Umar Ahmad justice 
minister and attorney general. [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 13: Lt. Gen. Umar Hassan al-Bashir dis- 
missed RCC member Muhammad al-Amin Khali- 
fah from his position on the council. [2/13 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: Andrew Natsios, the head of the US 
Agency for International Development’s Office of 
Foreign Disaster Assistance, reported that the Su- 
danese government had forced more than 400,000 
people, at gunpoint, to move from shelters around 
Khartoum to new sites in the desert that had 


**minimal to nonexistent” food, water, medicine, 
and sanitation. [2/22 NYT] 

Agence France-Presse reported that Iran had 

sent 18,000 troops to support the Sudan People's 
Liberation Army (SPLA). (2/24 FBIS] 
Mar. 4: Lt. Gen. Bashir announced a new political 
system based on *'basic conferences” of **demo- 
cratic groups.” The formation of basic conferences 
was scheduled to begin on 2 May in the north and 
parts of the south. Bashir declared that the first 
stage of the process was to be concluded by 15 July 
and that the second stage would call for the forma- 
tion of provincial conferences. 

Bashir declared a curfew in order to implement 
his new political system. [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 16: SPLA officials denied reports from the 
army that government forces had taken control of 
Torit, the locale of SPLA commander John Ga- 
rang's headquarters. [3/19 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: The New York Times reported that the 
army had increased efforts to defeat the SPLA in 
the south. The paper said that the army had seized 
Pochala a week earlier and had bombed the SPLA 
stronghold of Kapoeta on 13 March. [3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 26: Justice Minister and Attorney General 
Abd al-Sami Umar Ahmad died of a heart attack. 
[3/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: The New York Times reported that the 
army had undertaken a major offensive against 
SPLA supply routes in the south. Relief organiza- 
tions used the same routes to transport humanitar- 
jan aid; as a result, most aid shipments had been 
suspended. [4/5 NYT] 

Apr. 8: In Addis Ababa, Lt. Gen. Bashir joined the 
leaders of Djibouti, Eritrea, and Ethiopia at an 
emergency summit on the humanitarian aid crisis in 
the Horn of Africa. [4/9 WP] 

Apr. 14: The World Food Program and United 
Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) announced 
the suspension of the southern portion of Opera- 
tion Lifeline Sudan because of the government's 
new military offensive. [4/15 NYT] 


Syria 
See also, 
Lebanon 


1992 

Jan. 30: The German government announced that 
on the previous day its military had intercepted the 
German freighter Godeuind, which was illegally 
delivering to Syria 16 Soviet-made Czechoslovak- 
owned T-72 tanks. Syria allegedly purchased 300 
such tanks of which only the 16 had been seized. 
[1/31 WP] 

Feb. 10: The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) announced that Syria had agreed to nego- 
tiate a safeguards accord to arrange IAEA inspec- 
tion of Syrian nuclear facilities. A safeguards 


Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iran, Iraq, 
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accord was called for in the Nuclear Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty, which Syria signed in 1969, but Syria 
originally refused to submit to inspection until 
Israel signed the treaty and allowed inspection. 
Israel still had not signed the treaty. [2/11 WP] 
Mar. 6: Syria and Armenia established diplomatic 
relations. [3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: President Hafiz al-Asad delivered a 
speech to the People’s Assembly to mark the 
beginning of his fourth term in office. [3/13 FBIS] 
Apr. 2: The Lawyers Committee for Human Rights 
accused Syria of violating human rights and inter- 
national law in its arrest and trial of 17 Syrian 
human rights monitors. Officials arrested the mon- 
itors on 10 December because they were ''casting 
doubt on the fairness” of the 2 December referen- 
dum in which President Asad was elected to a 
fourth term. [4/3 WP] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1992 


Mar. 3: Amnesty International released a report 
documenting gross violations of human rights by 
the government against members of Islamic move- 
ments. The report said that the government rou- 
tinely used torture during interrogation. [3/4 WP] 


Turkey 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1992 


Jan. 23: Hurriyet reported that on 8 January the 
government had launched a three-day offensive 
against alleged Kurdish Worker’s Party (PKK) 
camps near Sirnak and Tunceli. [1/27 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Avalanches buried more than 250 people in 
the southeast, killing at least 109. [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 2: The Washington Post reported that Prime 
Minister Suleyman Demirel and Greek prime min- 
ister Constantine Mitsotakis agreed to prepare an 
accord on "'friendship, good-neighborliness and 
coopération” and to back UN-sponsored efforts to 
reunite Cyprus. [2/2 WP] 

Rescuers in the southeast found 32 more victims 

of the previous day’s avalanche, bringing fatalities 
to 142. [2/3 WP] 
Feb. 6: In the Kumkapi area, three men and a 
woman ambushed and killed Istanbul State Secur- 
ity Court chief prosecutor Yasar Gunaydin, 58; 
Halit Baltak, his driver; and Saban Ceylan, his 
guard. Dev Sol and the Turkish People’s Libera- 
tion Party claimed responsibility for the ambush. 
[2/6 FBIS, 2/7 WP, FBIS] 
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Feb. 9: In Istanbul, a bomb exploded in a military 
officers’ restaurant, injuring eight people. It was 
the ninth attack against military personnel in one 
week. [2/10 WSJ] 

Feb. 11: In talks in Washington, US president 
George Bush and Prime Minister Demirel agreed to 
increase aid to the Central Asian and Transcauca- 
sian republics. [2/12 WP] 

Feb. 20: Three people were killed when a bomb 
exploded at the Chamber of Commerce in Istanbul. 
[2/20 FBIS] i 

Feb. 27: The Council of Ministers extended a state 
of emergency in southeast Anatolia by four 
months. [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 1: The air force bombed alleged PKK camps 
approximately 10 kilometers inside Irag. [3/2 
FBIS] 

Mar. 2: Jawhar Abdullah Qadir, the village leader 
in the Iraqi Kurdish town of Kajak about 10 kilom- 
eters south of the Turkish border, reported that 
Turkish fighter planes had bombed and strafed his 
village the previous day, killing 10 civilians. Qadir 
alleged that the planes flew over the village before 
bombing while the residents, believing the planes 
were from the allied coalition, which regularly flew 
such missions, waved and cheered. Qadir denied 
that any PKK guerrillas were camped in his village 
or the other nine villages bombed by Turkey. [3/4 
NYT] 

For the second consecutive day, air force jets 
bombed alleged PKK camps inside Iraq. [3/3 FT] 
Mar. 5: In Kozlu, union and mine officials reported 
that 122 bodies had been removed from the site of 
an explosion two days earlier. The officials ex- 
pected that approximately 150 more bodies re- 
mained underground, making this the worst mine 
disaster in Turkey’s history. [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 6: In an interview with the Financial Times, 
President Turgut Ozal said that Turkey should 
block Armenia’s export route to the Black Sea to 
"scare" Armenia into abandoning its war with 
Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabakh. He said the 
government should move to help Azerbaijan be- 
cause of cultural, linguistic, and religious links with 
the country. [3/7 FT] 

Mar. 7: In Ankara, Ehud Sadan, Israeli embassy 
senior security advisor, was killed when a bomb 
blew up his car. Islamic Jihad and the Islamic 
Revenge Organization claimed responsibility for 
the attack. [3/8 NYT, 3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Air force planes bombed alleged PKK 
camps inside Iraq. [3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 10: Turkish planes continued to bomb alleged 
PKK camps in northern Iraq. [3/11 FT] 

Mar. 11: Near Genc, an air force raid killed at least 
28 alleged PKK fighters. [3/12 FT, FBIS] 

Mar. 13: An earthquake measuring at least 6.2 on 
the Richter scale struck the eastern province of 
Erzincan, killing at least 570 people. [3/14 WP] 
Mar. 15: An earthquake measuring 6.0 on the 
Richter scale hit southeastern Turkey. The quake 
centered around Tunceli. [3/16 NYT] 


Mar. 17; The Grand National Assembly extended 
the state of emergency in the southeast by four 
months. [3/17 FBIS] 

Mar. 18: Prime Minister Demirel urged the United 
States to help forge a diplomatic solution to the 
fighting between Armenians and Azerbaijanis over 
Nagorno-Karabakh. He said Turkey was being 
forced to get involved. [3/19 WP] 

Mar. 21: Clashes erupted between the army and 
Kurds after the PKK called on its supporters to 
stage demonstrations during the celebration of 
Nowruz, the Kurds’ national holiday. At least 10 
people died in Cizre and 11 in Siirt Province in 
what was described as the worst violence since the 
PKK’s founding in 1984. [3/22 NYT, WP, 3/23 
FBIS] 

Mar. 22: Clashes between government security 
forces and Kurds continued for the second day. In 
Nusaybin, 10 people were killed and 20 wounded. 
In Yuksekovia, 5 were killed and 30 wounded. 
[3/23 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Prime Minister Demirel pledged to seek a 
peaceful solution to clashes in southeastern Tur- 
key. 

Kurdish guerrillas attacked banks, schools, and 
government offices in Sirnak, and, in retaliation, 
government planes bombed the region. Three peo- 
ple were killed in the fighting, bringing the death 
toll to more than sixty. [3/24 NYT, FT] 

Mar. 24: In Istanbul, gunmen fired at a city bus 
during the morning rush hour killing two intelli- 
gence officers. 

For the second consecutive day, there were 
Kurdish demonstrations at Turkish embassies and 
other Turkish-affiliated concerns in several Ger- 
man cities, as well as in Athens, Brussels, Lon- 
don, and Paris, and other European cities. [3/25 
WP] 

Mar. 25: Air force planes bombed alleged PKK 
guerrilla bases in Droje and Hakur inside Iraq. 
[3/26 WP] 

In separate incidents in Ankara and Adana, 

gunmen attacked policemen, killing one in each 
city. Six people were killed in other clashes. [3/26 
WP, FT] 
Mar. 26: Turkey and the United States signed an 
agreement allowing Turkey to produce 40 addi- 
tional F-16 fighter planes. Turkey already had 
begun production on 160 F-16s. [3/27 WP] 

Germany announced plans to suspend all arms 
shipments to Turkey until Ankara guaranteed that 
the weapons were not being used against the 
Kurdish population. Demonstrations, arson, and 
attacks against Turkish diplomatic and commer- 
cial offices were reported throughout Germany 
during the preceding days. [3/27 NYT, WP, FBIS] 
Mar. 30: Prime Minister Demirel warned Syria to 
stop supporting PKK rebels. [3/31 FT] 

Apr. 3: Milliyet (Istanbul) reported that Iraqi Dem- 
ocratic Party of Kurdistan leader Massud Barzani 
had agreed during two days of talks with govern- 
ment leaders in Ankara to prevent the PKK from 


using bases in northern Iraq if Turkey opened the 
30-kilometer neutral zone on the Iraqi-Turkish bor- 
der. [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: Turkish planes bombed alleged PKK 
bases in the Durji Valley in Iraq. [4/14 WP, 4/15 
FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs 
1992 


Feb. 21: The government of Abu Dhabi agreed to 
pay as much as $2.2 billion to creditors of the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) in 40 
nations in exchange for an agreement from the 
creditors to waive their rights to sue BCCI or Abu 
Dhabi for losses stemming from the bank's collapse 
in 1991. Several separate deals had been made with 
creditors in other countries, including the United 
States. [2/22 NYT] 
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Yemen 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1992 

Feb. 21: The Iraqi News Agency reported that two 
members of the General People's Congress were 
assassinated in the south on 7 February. [2/21 
FBIS] 

Feb. 23: A foreign ministry official denied reports in 
the Sunday Times (London) that Israel was prepar- 
ing to airlift Yemeni Jews to Israel. [2/26 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: Employees at government production and 
service units and public sector factories staged 
24-hour strikes to protest the lack of a government 
price policy and to demand a 40 percent cost of 
living salary increase. Among other things, the 
strike closed most operations in at least 13 gover- 
nates, stopped domestic and international flights, 
and closed down the ports. [3/4 FBIS] 
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Forthcoming in Paperback 
Suez 

Keith Kyle 
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War and Peace in Israeli Politics: Labor 
Party Positions on National Security, by 
Efraim Inbar. Boulder, CO and London: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1991. vii + 157 
pages. Appends. to p. 169. Bibl. to p. 177. 
Index to p. 183. $27.50. 

The Ascendance of Israels Radical Right, 
by Ehud Sprinzak. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. xvii + 313 
pages. Gloss. to p. 318. Notes to p. 365. Bibl. 
to p. 378. Index to p. 392. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


In the wake of Israel's 13th Knesset election, 
these studies by two of Israel's foremost 
political analysts—Efraim Inbar of Bar-Ilan 
University and Ehud Sprinzak of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem—are particularly 
timely. Inbar discusses the evolution of the 
Labor Party’s positions on issues including 
national security, the use of military force, 
policy toward the occupied territories, and 
Arab-Israeli relations. In a much larger study 
Sprinzak covers the position of the radical 
right on these and other themes, such as the 
right’s perceptions of and attitudes toward 
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democracy, Zionism, Judaism, and minori- 
ties in the Jewish state. Both books under- 
score that within each bloc there is great 
diversity. One might even say there is a 
convergence of attitudes and perceptions be- 
tween the most hawkish fringes of Labor and 
the more ‘‘moderate” elements of the radical 
right. Indeed, there are factions of the right, 
such as Rafael Eitan's Tzomet party, whose 
origins can be traced back to the Labor 
movement. 

Both studies show the tremendous impor- 
tance of events during the 1970s—the 1973 
war, Menachem Begin’s election in 1977, the 
Camp David negotiations in 1978, and the 
Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty in March 1979. 
Inbar believes that the 1973 crisis constituted 
the threshold for a more dovish orientation in 
the Labor Party. He describes the evolution 
of more dovish positions from this point 
forward, leading to greater recognition of the 
Palestinians! central role in the peace pro- 
cess, a declining perception of threats to 
Israel's security, and a far greater inclination 
to compromise on issues in dispute between 
Israel and its neighbors. ‘‘Land for Peace" 
became a major theme in the Labor Party's 
program and there was less emphasis on the 
use of military force as an instrument of 
foreign policy. 
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At the other end of the political spectrum, 
these events of the 1970s had an opposite 
effect. Sprinzak's book shows that, although 
there was a growing right wing, it was not 
extensively radicalized until many of its 
members became disillusioned with the con- 
cessions made to Egypt by Begin's Likud 
government as part of the Camp David set- 
tlement. Sprinzak maintains that the radical 
right was born on September 17, 1978, when 
the Camp David accords were signed. The 
agreements stunned many Begin enthusiasts 
who had seen the Likud leader as the de- 
fender of Israel's security, its historic rights, 
and its national honor. After Begin's ‘‘betray- 
al? the right was divided between what 
Sprinzak describes as the ‘‘nationalist right” 
and the ''radical right.” This does not imply 
that there were no militantly nationalist an- 
nexationists or territorial Zionists before 
Camp David. Sprinzak traces the roots of 
Zionist ultranationalism to the prestate era, 
to Vladimir Jabotinsky's Revisionists, to 
Abraham Stern's LEHI (Lohamei Herut Yis- 
rael—Israel Freedom Fighters), to the maxi- 
malist messianism of Rabbi Avraham Kook, 
and to other, lesser-known figures and fringe 
organizations. It was Begin's concessions to 
Egypt, however, that gave momentum to the 
radical right and to its emergence as a pow- 
erful and dynamic political force on the Is- 
raeli scene. 

Both authors provide detailed information 
concerning the various trends and subgroups 
within the movements they discuss, the role 
of important personalities, political and other 
activities, and tactics used to attain objec- 
tives. While Inbar focuses on the Labor Par- 
ty's national security positions, Sprinzak, in 
a study that is more than twice as long, 
discusses ideology at much greater length. 
His description of personalities is more de- 
tailed and offers data on family backgrounds, 
education, and social origins. 

Of particular relevance is the extent to 
which both authors emphasize the way that 
issues of national security and Arab-Israeli 
relations have been thrust to the forefront of 
national politics among both hawks and 
doves, both leftists and rightists. Inbar ob- 
serves that, prior to the last Knesset election 


in 1988, a poll of voters indicated that na- 
tional security had become the most impor- 
tant criterion in choosing a party and that the 
cleavage between right and left increasingly 
concerned national security decisions more 
than any other political item. Similarly, na- 
tional security issues galvanized the radical 
right. The 1982 war in Lebanon strengthened 
the alliance between the radical right and the 
radicalizing Likud, Sprinzak observes. Percep- 
tion of a **growing Arab menace," among other 
causes, was critical in strengthening the radical 
right. Sprinzak concludes, however, that the 
intifada dealt the rightists a serious blow. 
Events stemming from the Palestinian uprising 
led to still another ''betrayal," when Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir initiated a new peace 
initiative, with autonomy for the Palestinians in 
the territories as its centerpiece. 

Both books have extensive bibliographies 
and are well annotated with Israeli primary 
sources and interviews with significant per- 
sonalities in the movements described. Each 
study will help to demolish prevailing stereo- 
types of Labor and the right. Each is critical 
for an understanding of the complex nature of 
Israeli politics. 


Don Peretz is the author of Intifada: The 
Palestinian Uprising. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


The Palestine Liberation Organization: 
From Armed Struggle to the Declaration 
of Independence, by Jamal R. Nassar. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1991. xii + 215 
pages. Appends. to p. 226. Bibl. to p. 234. 
Index to p. 242. $42.95. 


Reviewed by Glenn E. Perry 


This is a well-written, objective study of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Its 
author, Jamal Nassar, emphasizes that, al- 
though the state ‘‘is not the sole actor” in 
international politics, the Palestinians are 
unique among nonstate actors in the Middle 


East in ‘‘hav[ing] often acted independently 
of states" (p. ix), even if their power is 
mainly one of being able to prevent regional 
states from disregarding their concerns. Nas- 
sar seeks to analyze *'the PLO in terms of its 
origin, legal status, goals, strategies, achieve- 
ments, and failures," as well as its ‘‘role in 
regional and international politics” (p. x). 

The author accomplishes these objectives 
quite well. The result is a thorough study of 
the PLO, as well as one that treats broadly 
the predicament of the Palestinian people and 
their struggle with Zionism. The introductory 
chapter provides a standard account of the 
development of Arab and Palestinian nation- 
alism and Zionism, and of the conflict leading 
up to the establishment of the PLO. In a later 
chapter, Nassar again goes beyond a narrow 
treatment of the PLO in examining the situa- 
tion of the Palestinians in Israel, the occupied 
territories, and the Diaspora. 

Nassar offers cogent legal analysis of the 
right of self-determination and its application 
to the Palestinian people, and the validity of 
the PLO's claim to be their representative. 
The author then proceeds to a treatment of 
the internal organization of the PLO, which 
he calls ‘‘a quasi-government'"' (p. 50). He 
studies the major policymaking bodies, inter- 
nal conflicts, and the emergence of guerrilla 
groups as the dominant force within the PLO, 
as well as organizational development. The 
latter is analyzed through an examination of 
the various sessions of the Palestine National 
Council and by the departmental structure. 
Although Nassar concedes that the PLO has 
some autocratic features, he presents evi- 
dence of its unusually democratic character. 

One chapter focuses on the strategy, ideol- 
ogy, and tactics of the major guerrilla organi- 
zations and engages in a theoretical exploration 
of the causes of violence generally. The author 
aptly explains Palestinian violence as ‘‘a reac- 
tion to Zionist colonialism, which wanted the 
land without the people” and ‘‘the Jack of any 
peaceful means for legitimate change” (p. 103). 
He also identifies problems of PLO strategy. 

Noting that the Palestinians face a dilemma 
in which they need ''to act independently 
from the Arab regimes” and yet must *'*play a 
balancing act between them” (p. 115), Nassar 
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proceeds to an analysis of relations with the 
Arab states generally and with selected Arab 
states in particular—all of whom, it is pointed 
out, are guided by self-interest rather than by 
the Arab national interest. 

This study in addition addresses the PLO's 
relations with the international community, 
where it has ‘‘scored greater success than on 
the local front” (p. 149). The author is well 
aware that this achievement is of lesser im- 
portance, as true success will be measured 
only when the Israelis match the Palestinians’ 
acceptance of ''the reality of Israel's exis- 
tence” by ‘‘com[ing] to grips with the Pales- 
tinian national existence” (p. xi). 

Although this volume presents little that is 
fundamentally new, it is a valuable addition 
to the literature by virtue of being relatively 
up-to-date and comprehensive. It also dem- 
onstrates the author's extensive research and 
perceptive analysis. 


Glenn E. Perry is professor of political sci- 
ence at Indiana State University. His latest 
book is The Middle East: Fourteen Islamic 
Centuries, 2nd ed. (Prentice-Hall, 1992). 


SYRIA 


Greater Syria: The History of an Ambi- 
tion, by Daniel Pipes. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1990. ix + 
193 pages. Notes to p. 232. Index to p. 240. 
$29.95. 


Reviewed by John P. Spagnolo 


The concepts of Greater Syria and pan-Syri- 
anism are important themes in the history of 
the Middle East. The division of geographical 
Syria after World War I proved to be, as 
Daniel Pipes states, ‘‘one of the worst of 
many political traumas experienced in the 
Middle East at that time. Pan-Syrianism ex- 
plains many of the conflicting aspirations 
among Syrians, Lebanese, Palestinians, Is- 
raelis and Jordanians . . . "' (p. 3). On occa- 
sion even the British and the French 
entertained similar aspirations. Drawing on 
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documented publications, or contemporary 
commentaries, Pipes applies deconstruction- 
ist analysis to ‘‘a forgotten issue by compiling 
thousands of discrete bits of information” (p. 
52) on various attempts to put together some, 
or all, of the parts of Greater Syria, or at least 
to keep alive the pan-Syrian idea. From 1920 
to 1973 the story is one of failed efforts 
emanating from within and around the Le- 
vant. After 1974, pan-Syrianism was a mea- 
sure, with pan-Arabism, of what Pipes argues 
became Hafiz al-Asad's "dangerous double 
game” (pp. 189-93). An important link be- 
tween the two periods is the ideology of the 
Syrian Social Nationalist Party, whose influ- 
ence, Pipes believes, has been underesti- 
mated. 

Pipes bears out E.H. Carr's postulate that 
historians bring current perceptions as well 
as assumptions about the future to their dia- 
logue with the past. He is, if anything, forth- 
right when, taking note of the ''profound 
unwillingness” of the current rulers of Syria 
“to accept the actual size and shape of the 
country they administer” (p. 3), he describes 
Greater Syria as the history of an ‘‘ambi- 
tion,” and asserts, ‘‘Greater Syria never has 
and never will [fit the definition of a nation]’’ 
(p. 9). Only the elements of choice and timing 
fail him in his analogy that for Syria to be 
made to mean Greater Syria *'is like the West 
German chancellor announcing that because 
Bismarck used the term Germany to include 
what is now East Germany, he will do the 
same” (p. 191). 

Underlying Pipes' sense of modern Middle 
Eastern history is an unresolved contradic- 
tion. Although he recognizes the important 
consequences of the post-World War I 
trauma, his perspective on events more often 
seems to flow from his anomalous allusions to 
Constantinople as the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire, or from his transposition to a ‘‘polit- 
ical equivalent" for the postwar Levant of 
Lloyd George, who viewed the old empire's 
complex conditions as ‘‘a wilderness of de- 
cay and ruin” (p. 9). When discussing irre- 
dentism in geographical Syria, Pipes seems to 
have no problem in combining, in almost 
indistinguishable tones, the observations that 
“Europeans quickly reconciled themselves 


to the division of Syria, but the ache lasted in 
the Levant’’ (p. 107). 

Pipes’ reconstruction, therefore, impels 
this reviewer to suggest a broader and more 
understanding perspective. To date, the his- 
tory of the populations now inhabiting the 
easternmost region of the Mediterranean 
world has been to a greater or lesser extent 
deeply scarred by tragic features of the mod- 
ern age, bracketed for both Arabs and Jews 
by the overburdening consequences of re- 
peated breakdowns of civility in Europe as 
well as the resurgence after World War I of 
rival Western imperialist interests in the Mid- 
dle East. These developments have had a 
tragically contentious impact on the social 
geography of the region, notably in terms of 
the reformulation of identities, the redistribu- 
tion of populations, and the emergence of 
disputed boundaries. In this context, the po- 
litical constructs within geographical Syria 
are not so much symptomatic of compulsive 
ambition—although there is enough of that to 
go around—as they are symptomatic of par- 
lous circumstance. They reflect interacting 
conditions that revolve around complicated 
social juxtapositions, analogous—in a lesser 
measure—to those with which Europeans 
have had to live over long periods, and to 
which they have only recently faced up in a 
spirit of constructive accommodation. 

Pipes can also be forthright to a fault in 
discussing the scholarship of his predeces- 
sors. He implies that one author has egre- 
giously written a ‘‘nonsensical’’ statement, 
and finds it ‘‘outlandish’’ that another has 
exercised a ‘‘sleight of hand” in dealing with 
pan-Syrianism (pp. 6-7). Be that as it may, 
Pipes must answer, if not to a sleight of hand, 
then to an egregious use of an ex post facto 
statistic to buttress his insistence on the 
highly fractured nature of Syrian societies. 
This occurs after he analyzes population sta- 
tistics for the countries and territories of 
geographical Syria to show that Sunni Arabs 
total a bare 50 percent of its population (p. 
19). He does so with figures dating from the 
late 1960s and early 1980s that, of course, 
include the Jews of Israel, whose propor- 
tional numerical presence in the region grew, 
as indicated above, with the outcome of 


20th-century developments. Pipes, however, 
then carries reference to the 50 percent ratio 
back to earlier periods, stating in particular 
that the minorities of Syria, no longer content 
with Sunni predominance, sought from the 
early 1800s “power commensurate with their 
half of the population” (p. 21). 

It is a measure of Pipes' achievement that 
he has not only formulated thought-provok- 
ing observations on the complicated interplay 
of political perceptions concerning Syria, but 
that he has also added to them. 


John P. Spagnolo, Department of History, 
Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British 
Columbia, Canada 


TURKEY 


Religion and Social Change in Modern 
Turkey: The Case of Bediüzzaman Said 
Nursi, by Serif Mardin. Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1989. ix + 232 
pages. Bibl. to p. 251. Append. to p. 255. 
Index to p. 267. $18.95. 

Islam in Modern Turkey: Religion, Poli- 
tics and Literature in a Secular State, ed. 
by Richard Tapper. London and New York: 
I.B. Tauris, 1991. Distrib. St. Martin's Press, 
New York. v + 303 pages. Contribs. to p. 
307. Index to p. 314. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Fatma Müge Göçek 


How can one define the position of an Islamic 
movement within a society? Few studies on 
religious movements properly address this sig- 
nificant question. The two excellent books un- 
der review are therefore most welcome 
additions to the field. Serif Mardin’s thorough 
study locates the emergence of Said Nursi’s 
Islamic movement within the Turkish social 
and political context. The anthology edited by 
Richard Tapper unearths the intersection of 
Islam with social forces such as nationalism, 
secularism, and modernity in contemporary 
Turkey. The most significant contribution of 
both studies lies in their depiction of the multi- 
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plicity of meanings the Islamic movement ac- 
quires within Turkish society. 

As the Ottoman Empire was transformed 
into the Turkish nation-state, the interpreta- 
tion of religion changed with it. The move- 
ment of Said Nursi became significant as it 
provided an ever-evolving cultural frame- 
work for a populace marginalized by the 
Turkish nation-state. As he explains this 
transformation, Mardin carefully draws into 
his account the tensions between individuals 
and subjects, elites and the populace, ortho- 
doxy and mysticism, etatism and populism, 
center and periphery, and politics and reli- 
gion. He engages in dialogues with social 
thinkers such as Ernest Gellner, Anthony 
Giddens, Pierre Bourdieu, and Michel de 
Certau in articulating the shifting boundaries 
of this movement. 

The book thus recreates, in theory and in 
substance, the complex position Said Nursi's 
movement occupies within Turkish society. 
In his narrative, Mardin depicts the followers 
of Nursi not—as they have hitherto been 
portrayed—as errant Turkish citizens, but as 
individuals belonging to a community. He 
thus provides, for the first time, a recognition | 
of their agency as social actors. This novel 
social analysis is thus an excellent example of 
what studies of religious movements should 
entail. Only by following Mardin's example 
can one go beyond the state-centered analy- 
ses that often obfuscate the complex nature 
of such movements. 

Tapper's anthology on Islam in modern 
Turkey also captures the multiple meanings 
of religion over time and in various locations. 
These articles, based exclusively on original 
research, focus on the ways the tension 
among Islamism, secularism, and nationalism 
determines the spectrum within which reli- 
gion is interpreted. One observes tbe extent 
to which religion is embedded in the presum- 
ably secular political culture, the connections 
between religion and republican nationalism 
in the construction of Islamic ‘‘fundamental- 
ism," the significance of the cultural norms of 
family and gender in defining the boundaries 
of religion, and the fascinating dimension of 
ethnicity in constructing Turkish religious 
identity. 
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How are these diverse dimensions of reli- 
gion expressed? Readers are told that Islamic 
education does not yet provide a coherent 
worldview. Instead, the articles capture the 
various Islamic images of society as repre- 
sented in the expanding religious literature. 
Innovative analyses of the works of Islamic 
intellectuals, children's picture books, and 
provincial and urban periodicals reveal that 
most of the religious discourse in Turkey 
Occurs not as an alternative to modernity, but 
in opposition to it. The appropriate religious 
behavior in all instances is significant in the 
context of the dominant Western, secular 
culture’s inadequacies. The position of 
women and children, for example, is often 
defined in terms of behavioral boundaries on 
what not to do. Different religious orders also 
espouse disparate solutions to address these 
questions. Some, such as the Naksibendi, 
advocate political radicalism, while others, 
such as the Kadiri, preach passivism. Some 
periodicals target the urban populace and 
accommodate both Western and Islamic val- 
ues, while others focus on the Islamic past. 
One concludes from the anthology that the 
Islamic movement in Turkey reflects a search 
for identity between the West, which Turkey 
aspires to join but cannot reach, and the East, 
which it tries in vain to abandon. 

There are some minor points of criticism. 
The introduction to the anthology is informa- 
tive but brief. It does not fully provide a guide 
to religious diversity in modern Turkey. A 
more detailed analysis of context, especially 
of the religious orders, would have high- 
lighted even more the ingenuity of each arti- 
cle. Further, the anthology lacks a study on 
the Turkish state’s policy of secularism, a 
policy that is itself currently undergoing some 
change, with dramatic implications for gen- 
der, health, and family issues. 

Both of these volumes are excellent exam- 
ples of the type of research and analysis 
needed to capture and explain the complexi- 
ties of religion and its place in society. Both 
works have the potential to. set the standard 
for future studies of religion in the context of 
the Middle East. 


Fatma Müge Göçek, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The End of Empire in the Middle East: 
Britain’s Relinquishment of Power in Her 
Last Three Arab Dependencies, by Glen 
Balfour-Paul. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991. xxiii + 
198 pages. Notes to p. 235. Bibl. to p. 241. 
Chron. to p. 268. Index to p. 278. $49.50. 


Reviewed by J.C. Hurewitz 


Glen Balfour-Paul examines selective aspects 
of the collapse of Britain’s Middle East em- 
pire in the quarter century after World War 
II. He analyzes the process of withdrawal 
from three of the eight ‘‘units’’ of the regional 
empire—the Anglo-Egyptian condominium in 
Sudan, the crown colony of Aden and the 
protectorates in its hinterland, and the string 
of protected shaykhdoms, minus Kuwait, 
along the Arabian peninsular coast of the 
Gulf. In the Middle East empire, all three 
were peripheral. Yet what The End of Empire 
in the Middle East lacks in centrality and 
scope, it largely makes up in other virtues. 
Most dedicated alumni of Britain’s imperial 
Middle East service wrote pallid memoirs or 
passed through an unprinted dotage. Not this 
one. Balfour-Paul puts career-gleaned knowl- 
edge into a book brimming with inventive 
analysis, authentic insights, and a lively nar- 
rative. When his 13-year Foreign Office stint 
in Sudan—the last nine in its political ser- 
vice—ran out with the condominium, in 1955, 
he remained in the diplomatic service until 
retirement 22 years later. In mid-term (1964— 
68) he served as a political agent in the 
shaykhdoms—today the United Arab Emir- 
ates—and later in Bahrain. The author also 
makes solid use of former colleagues' expe- 
rience, and draws on open files in the Public 
Record Office and private papers of his for- 
mer chief, William Luce, the most prominent 


player in the imperial disengagements under 
review. 

Of the three Arab areas, only Sudan 
formed a defined country. ''South West Ara- 
bia" (SWA), a neutral title coined near the 
end to suggest unity in the hope that it might 
spark a sense of common purpose, repre- 
sented only a cluster of loosely adjoining 
districts. Not all the Gulf shaykhdoms were 
even contiguous. For each area, Balfour-Paul 
traces the origin and consolidation of the 
British presence to set the stage for clarifying 
the sticky issues in the imperial retreat. The 
author notes that Britain seized the territories 
to keep imperial rivals out—Sudan in capping 
the scramble for Africa, and South West 
Arabia and the Gulf to secure the route to 
India. In general, Whitehall sought to main- 
tain the status quo in such dependencies, 
with minimal capital investment, until the 
imperial writ began to be challenged. No 
thought was given, however, to preparing the 
units for independence until it became clear 
that their retention in the original condition 
was exacting unacceptable costs. 

By then imperial disengagement turned 
into a process of improvisation, buffeted by 
conflicting domestic, regional, and global 
pressures. ‘‘[In] 1946 even a Labour govern- 
ment was imperialist; by 1970 even a Tory 
one recognized that the game was up” (p. 
138). Read the chapter on ‘‘Comparisons, 
Without Odium" for examples of the incon- 
sistency of both parties in 1967-1971 toward 
the final lowering of the Union Jack in the 
Gulf. Or how the chiefs of staff in 1947 “were 
able, by threatening resignation, to compel 
Attlee to accept their strategic assessment of 
the centrality of the Middle East in Britain's 
politico-military priorities" (p. 144). Or how 
Gamal Abd al-Nasir, through his command- 
ing leadership of the Arab unity movement, 
forced the pace of the British retreat. 

Balfour-Paul’s examples of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friction over these issues are by and large 
well chosen. He alleges that Washington in 
1957 articulated ‘‘a new-found desire that 
Britain should continue its policeman's role 
in the whole area," that is, east of Suez (p. 
140). On the Gulf, at least, he may be mis- 
taken. 
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If the subject grabs you, grab the book. 


J.C. Hurewitz is the author of the forthcom- 
ing America's Half-Century in the Middle 
East. 


Le malaise arabe: l'état contre la nation, 
by Burhan Ghalioun. Paris: Editions La Dé- 
couverte, 1991. 186 pages. Contents to p. 
187. FF89.00 paper. 


Reviewed by John P. Entelis 


State-society relations have framed the intel- 
lectual discourse (la problématique) of Arab 
politics for the last decade if not longer. In 
the debate whether state or society had won 
out in the contest to capture the hearts and 
minds of Arab citizens, most analysts have 
tended to accept the victory of the mukha- 
barat (security-service) state over its impo- 
tent societal counterpart, at least until the 
democratic revolutions of the 1980s. With the 
overthrow of authoritarian regimes in East- 
ern Europe, Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
it has become necessary to revise the think- 
ing about the scope and durability of the Arab 
authoritarian state and the role society could 
now have in revitalizing the autonomy of 
associational life. Burhan Ghalioun's book is 
an attempt to reinterpret this state-society 
dialectic as an explanation for the Arab ‘‘mal- 
aise” referred to in the title. 

Ghalioun is a Syrian-born French scholar 
currently teaching political sociology in 
Paris. Simply put, his thesis is that the mod- 
ern, Western-created, universal state has 
been imposed on traditional Arab society 
these last 50 years at enormous human, so- 
cial, and political cost. The complete failure 
of the ‘‘liberal experiment” to take hold has 
left the structure of state power as the only 
substitute for legitimate authority. The Arab 
“nation” neither adapted to the liberal con- 
struct nor fully acquiesced to the mukhabarat 
alternative. One consequence has been the 
return to neopatriarchal and traditionalistic 
identities, including Islamic ories, to.proyide 
meaning and purpose in a décomposed world. 
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Ghalioun argues for a "genuinely" demo- 
cratic solution to this Arab stalemate because, 
according to him, the Islamic alternative with 
its **reactionary" impulse is unacceptable for 
the 21st century. This dichotomous paradigm 
is misleading if not completely false. To date 
the only true democrats in the Arab world 
have been Islamist ones. Only they have been 
able simultaneously to represent popular po- 
litical culture while effectively operating—if 
unobstructed by nonrepresentative incum- 
bent elites—through democratically defined 
electoral procedures, as the case of the De- 
cember 199] elections in Algeria so vividly 
yet tragically demonstrated. Among those 
opposing such populist trends have been the 
self-styled ''liberals" in power and their in- 
tellectual allies. 

This contradiction is no better illustrated 
than in the author’s postface, which is little 
more than a diatribe against the Western-led 
effort against Saddam Hussein in the Gulf war. 
The ease with which many Westernized Arab 
intellectuals took the side of the Iraqi dictator, 
often uncritically and without qualification, 
speaks volumes regarding the comprehension 
and depth of democratic principles in Arab 
intellectual life. 

Ghalioun bemoans the durability of the 
mukhabarat state and its role in galvanizing 
“reactionary” traditional forces that now are 
making claims on state power. He fails, how- 
ever, to recognize or acknowledge the roots 
of authenticity, integrity, and identity that 
“political” Islam provides and from which a 
truly representative democracy can emerge. 
Sadly, the author's shortsighted conclusion— 
that secular democrats, whoever they may 
be, are the Arab world's remaining salvation 
if Arab peoples are to enter the modern (read 
Western) world as equals with others—is the 
very formula ensuring the power of the au- 
thoritarian state into the indefinite future, 
with all the tragic consequences this will have 
for the freedoms, human rights, and dignity 
of Arab men and women. 


John P. Entelis, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Fordham University 


Political Islam: Religion and Politics in the 
Arab World, by Nazih N. Ayubi. London 
and New York: Routledge, 1991. xi + 238 
pages. Notes to p. 251. Gloss. to p. 256. Bibl. 
to p. 276. Index to p. 291. $59.95. 

L'utopie islamique dans l'Orient arabe, 
by Olivier Carré. Paris: Presses de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1991. 
256 pages. Bibl. to p. 268. Index to p. 275. 
FF152.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Bruce Borthwick 


These two volumes are the works of two 
noted European scholars. Nazih Ayubi is 
Reader in Politics at the University of Exeter, 
and Olivier Carré is a sociologist and Arabist 
in Paris. Both books concern religion and 
politics in the contemporary Arab world, 
with occasional reference to developments in 
the Muslim world outside the Arab core. 
Political Islam was written mostly in 1988 
and 1989 with only some short sections hav- 
ing appeared previously in journals. L'utopie 
islamique is a collection of articles and pa- 
pers written between 1978 and 1988, and 
previously published under different titles. 
Both authors are omnivorous readers of Ar- 
abic books, journals, and magazines, and of 
the scholarly literature in English and 
French. Their books mostly address what 
they have read, with some interpretation 
based on personal experience. Absent are 
statistics, data, tables, and models, essential 
in the research of most American social sci- 
entists. 

Ayubi's book is in the tradition of political 
philosophy. He examines the writings of hun- 
dreds of Arab authors—almost all Muslims— 
and probes their intellectual discourse, which 
concludes that both capitalism and socialism 
have failed in the Arab world. One notes a 
feeling of alienation toward the local secular 
state and the West that supports it, as well as 
a desire for participation and a quest for 
authenticity. There is also a belief that human 
affairs are güided by divine forces and not 
human ones. 

In a chapter on the politics of sex and the 
family, Ayubi holds that Islam is a ‘‘social 
religion” that stresses above all the ‘‘collec- 


tive enforcement of public morals" (p. 35). 
Morality is not an individual but rather a 
social concern. Islamic movements are ‘‘ob- 
sessed” with family-related matters—sex, 
dress, segregation of the sexes—rather than 
with matters of social justice (pp. 44—5). 

Ayubi writes that political Islam is a pro- 
test movement against the modern secular 
state, which is regarded as barbarous and 
ignorant of God's revelation. Its doctrine is 
derived from a “‘very selective choice and a 
rather unorthodox interpretation of older 
texts” (p. 125), such as those of the khawarij 
and Ibn Taimiya. 

Political Islam emanates from the middle 
strata of society—students and underem- 
ployed intelligentsia—for whom the promises 
of material betterment and lifetime security 
through education have gone unfuifilled, and 
for whom urbanization has become a night- 
mare of noise, pollution, traffic jams, and 
grossly inadequate housing. It is further ex- 
acerbated by this strata's anonymity and 
weak position in relation to higher social 
classes. The Islamists are not angry at mo- 
dernity; they are angry because they cannot 
have its fruits. The Islamists are the people 
who suffer from ''relative deprivation," who 
have ''rising expectations, poor achieve- 
ments and frustrated hopes” (p. 176). “The 
Islamists are not angry because the aeroplane 
has replaced the camel; they are angry be- 
cause they could not get on to the aeroplane” 
(p. 177). 

According to Ayubi, the modern state, 
dependent on the leading industrial powers, 
promised national honor and prosperity for 
all, but it has failed to deliver. The cultural 
dependency on the West continues; an alter- 
native is needed. For the Islamists, it is 
Islam, something that is authentic, dedicated 
to God, and full of hope, which the various 
manmade ‘‘isms’’ and **ocracies" cannot of- 
fer. 

The Carré book is a collection of previ- 
ously written essays, which were basically 
untouched when put together for this volume. 
A short introduction is placed at the begin- 
ning, but there is no conclusion or summary. 
The book comprises ten chapters, each on a 
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separate subject, but all related to ‘‘Islamic 
utopia." 

Carré views the Islamic utopia as a power- 
ful mobilizing force, a prophecy capable of 
fundamental revolution. It is an ensemble of 
ideas for which people risk their lives. It is 
the leading ideology opposing ‘‘l’utopie déve- 
loppementaliste," whether of the Nasserist- 
Baathist or the Pahlavi variety (p. 12). It is 
international, multinational, and multicul- 
tural. It is militantly opposed to ‘‘l’Etat de 
barbarie” (p. 15). 

The first two chapters emphasize method- 
ology and discuss the writings of Max Weber 
on Islam and some contemporary applica- 
tions of the theory of Ibn Khaldun. The third 
chapter studies the ideal of the ‘‘just Islamic 
nation," and the conflict between national- 
ism—whether Arab, Egyptian, or Iranian— 
and Muslim egalitarianism. It also examines 
contemporary concepts of Jihad and zakat, 
and of women and the family. 

Carré's fourth chapter studies Egypt and 
its position as a "nation in the middle," 
where nationalism takes three forms—Egyp- 
tian, Arab, and Islamic. For Carré, the cause 
of the Islamic revival in Egypt is the total 
failure of the Nasserist model to provide 
effective government or economic develop- 
ment. 

Chapters 5 and 6, written in the years 
1978-1982, examine Saudi Arabia. Through 
an examination of statements from the ul- 
ama, textbooks used in schools, and some 
conversations with high functionaries, atti- 
tudes common in the country and the penin- 
sula are explored. Chapters 9 and 10 are an 
excellent description and analysis of the 
thinking of Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah, a 
leader of Hizballah. 

Ayubi and Carré cover much common 
ground. Although Carré offers two chapters 
on the attitudes and ideals that guide the 
Saudi state, both books basically address the 
antistate movements in the Arab world that 
seek to destroy secular, Western-inspired 
states. Both authors analyze the thinking of 
the intellectual and political leaders of these 
movements and the social factors that have 
made them strong. Both rely almost exclu- 
sively on the written word, showing an aver- 
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sion to numbers and interviews. Scholars and 
specialists will appreciate the erudition of 
both authors and the depth of analysis that 
they have given to the subject. 


Bruce Borthwick, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


Suez, by Keith Kyle. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1991. xvi + 563 pages. Appends. 
to p. 569. Notes to p. 624. Bibl. to p. 633. 
Index to p. 656. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Donald C. Bergus 


The ''Suez Affair" of 1956-57 has already 
spawned a considerable literature. From the 
pens of many of the major participants in those 
events, and from journalists, historians, propa- 
gandists, and apologists has emerged a rather 
turbulent stream of words as the world finds 
itself well into the fourth decade since the crisis. 
It would be understandable if the first reaction to 
Keith Kyle's work were, “Oh, no! Not another 
one!" Such a reaction would be erroneous. 

Although it cannot quite be said that Kyle 
has written the final word, certainly his book 
is the best and most comprehensive to appear 
so far. It is written primarily from the per- 
spective of London, but ample treatment is 
given to all the other members of the cast— 
France, Israel, Egypt, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Nations, to 
name a few. The passage of time has seen the 
fading of inhibitions on memories and the 
release to the public of many, but by no 
means all, official documents. Kyle has made 
magisterial use of these sources. 

It might be useful to highlight just a few of 
the many areas where Kyle sheds new light 
or causes the reader to re-examine previous 
assumptions. Certainly there is no doubt that 
Winston Churchill was probably an impossi- 
ble act to follow. But Anthony Eden's 
lengthy sojourn in that mighty shade may 
well have served to diminish his own capacity 
to rise above his inadequacies and perhaps 
inherited flaws of personality. On the other 
hand, despite some unfortunate public com- 
parisons Eden made between Nasir and Hit- 


ler, the prime minister's real concern was 
that he was dealing with a potential Mussolini 
who was not particularly formidable, if only 
he could be denied early easy victories. 

One is led to wonder at the relationships 
among the British, French, and Israelis. The 
French and the Israelis found much common 
ground and worked together in practical 
terms. The French believed that a blow to 
Nasir would make possible negotiations be- 
tween a French Socialist government and 
the Algerians, which would lead to a new 
and lasting tie between France and Algeria. 
David Ben Gurion saw an opportunity to 
strengthen acceptance of Israel's legitimacy 
in the region and the world, and to improve 
Israel's territorial position. His old ambition 
of extending Israel's northern border to the 
Litani River cropped up. The British were 
simply not enthusiastic participants in this 
venture. 

Perhaps the most gripping passage in the 
book is the account of the secret meeting at 
Sévres on October 22, 1956 between the 
French and Israeli delegations, led by their 
prime ministers, and later joined by a British 
group led by Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
(chapter 17). Israeli chief of staff Moshe 
Dayan said of Lloyd: 


I had the impression that he hated the 
whole thing. He didn't like it, like he was 
trying to hold something that was not quite 
clean and you want to wash your hands 
afterwards (p. 319). 


It is amazing that the tripartite attack on 
Egypt survived this encounter. In the event, 
French foreign minister Christian Pineau had 
to fly to London on October 23 and British 
intelligence chief Patrick Dean (not Selwyn 
Lloyd) had to come to Sévres on October 24 
for agreement to be reached and the Protocol 
of Sévres signed. Eden’s reaction to this 
document was one of great dismay (p. 331). 
He wanted nothing on paper. What kind of 
alliance was this? 

Finally, the book well describes the tribu- 
lations of the military. The Israelis had the 
easiest task and carried it off extremely well. 
For the British and French commanders it 
was an unrelenting nightmare. They lacked 


adequate and politically acceptable nearby 
bases. Twelve years after D-Day in World 
War II, their landing capabilities had dwin- 
dled to almost nothing. Above all, they were 
never given a clear directive that provided 
them with adequate discretion over the tim- 
ing, place, and nature of the operations 
against Egypt. 

The final pages of the book serve only to 
strengthen the reader's admiration of the 
author. Despite the hard work and exquisite 
judgment he put into his work, Kyle forgoes 
giving readers a resounding sermon that Suez 
1956 was a '*watershed.'"' His final chapter, 
“Thirty Years On," shows that the Middle 
East can retain its capacity to frustrate the 
visions of those who live in it, those who 
think they can manipulate it, as well as those 
who depend on its vital resources. Some day, 
some time, the necessary adjustments will be 
made. 


Donald C. Bergus was officer-in-charge, 
Israel-Jordan affairs, Department of State, 
1954-58. 


Tribes with Flags: A Dangerous Passage 
through the Chaos of the Middle East, by 
Charles Glass. New York: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1990. 503 pages. Index to p. 510. 
$22.95. 


Reviewed by Antony T. Sullivan 


The grandson of a Lebanese Maronite immi- 
grant to America from Zgharta, Charles Glass 
first went to Lebanon to study philosophy at 
the American University of Beirut. From 
1972 to 1976 and again from 1983 to 1984 he 
served in Beirut as Middle East correspon- 
dent for ABC News. Tribes with Flags de- 
scribes a planned four-month journey from 
Alexandretta to Aqaba, which was inter- 
rupted near its midpoint on June 18, 1987, 
when Glass was kidnapped in Beirut and held 
for 62 days. His account of his captivity 
constitutes one of the five parts of this vol- 
ume, and is designed to highlight his larger 
meditations on what he, like so many earlier 
Western travelers, discovered to be both the 
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enchantment and the darker mystery of the 
Levant. 

Glass' peregrinations took him from Alex- 
andretta southward through Antioch to 
Aleppo and on to Hama, Damascus, and 
Beirut, with excursions to the Krak des 
Chevaliers, the dead cities of northern Syria, 
and the remote village of Yusuf Basha in the 
Syrian desert. His objective, Glass relates, 
was to create the framework for a ''literary 
and spiritual ramble through the history of a 
tormented land," and convey what James 
Elroy Flecker once called the **splendor and 
desolation'' of Greater Syria (p. 1). On both 
these counts, Glass succeeds. What Glass 
does not say, but what his text reveals, is that 
his voyage was also one of self-discovery. 
Whatever success he may have achieved in 
this last category appears to have been some- 
what more modest. 

Old Middle East hands will enjoy espe- 
cially Glass’ description of Baron’s Hotel in 
Aleppo, where for more than half a century a 
host of world-famous figures have stayed. 
His portrait of the hotel's aged, now almost 
legendary owner, Krikor (‘‘Koko’’) Maz- 
loumian, is unforgettable. Baron’s and the 
Christian Aleppan milieu that it primarily 
serves indeed represent a world of another 
time. ‘‘The Baron's belle epoque [is] over,” 
Glass observes sadly, "locked inside the 
glass [memento] case in [its] wall" (p. 87). 

Earlier Levantine travelers such as Henry 
Maundrell, John Lewis Burckhardt, Al- 
phonse de Lamartine, Lord Curzon, Mark 
Sykes, and Harry Franck parade across Glass' 
pages, their observations detailed and juxta- 
posed with his own. Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Jane Digby receive substantial attention, as 
does the contemporary Damascene litterateur 
Colette Khoury, herself somewhat of an indig- 
enous version of these female European icon- 
oclasts. A romantic himself with a love of the 
exotic, Glass largely succeeds in avoiding the 
“Orientalist’? deformations of Levantine soci- 
ety of which so many of his predecessors were 
guilty. His nostalgia, however, for the inte- 
grated, boundary-less Levant of Ottoman times 
marks the book throughout. 

Glass' account of his kidnapping, impris- 
onment, and escape is riveting. This reviewer 
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sees no reason to doubt its accuracy. Curi- 
ously, Glass eschews any speculation as to 
who might have provided his kidnappers the 
precise information they required to seize 
him in Beirut's southern suburbs, as he re- 
turned from a visit to Sidon. 

This book is an excellent read, and worth 
the attention of neophytes and experts alike. 


Antony T. Sullivan is an associate of the 
Center for Middle Eastern and North African 
Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The Turbulent Gulf, by Liesl Graz. London 
and New York: I.B. Tauris, 1990. Distrib. St. 
Martin's Press, New York. xi + 262 pages. 
Notes to p. 288. Appends. to p. 298. Bibl. to 
p. 302. Index to p. 312. $29.50. 


Reviewed by Calvin H. Allen, Jr. 


Liesl Graz is a Swiss journalist, whose pre- 
vious writings on the Gulf include L’Irak au 
present! and The Omanis: Sentinels of the 
Gulf? She reports for the Economist and the 
Financial Times. This book, which had gone 
to press just as the Iraqi army was invading 
Kuwait, covers the period 1982-1990, an era 
that began with the end of the oil boom and 
the spread of the Iran-Iraq war—at least 
indirectly—to all the states of the Gulf, and 
culminated in the aftermath of the ceasefire. 
Graz's emphasis is on the diversity of the 
Gulf states, which she depicts as having 
individual ‘‘personality and . .. savor” (p. 
17), despite common social structures, reli- 
Bious values, and oil wealth. 

Graz begins with a general survey of Gulf 
history from the 16th-century arrival of the 
Portuguese to the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq 
war in 1980, followed by chapters on each of 
the Gulf states. In these discussions she 
emphasizes the uniqueness of each state. 
Iraq, with its large population and ancient 
history, is characterized as the only true Arab 
state in the region; Iran is *'the real heavy- 
weight of the Gulf’ (p. 56). Kuwait, which 
has ten years more experience with indepen- 


1. Lausanne: Les Trois Continents, 1979. 
2. London and New York: Longman, 1982. 


dence than its Gulf neighbors, is deemed 
progressive; Saudi Arabia is a tribal kingdom 
whose very reason for being is Islam. Qatar, 
the quintessential Gulf state, is a cultural 
center; Bahrain is notable for its freedoms; 
the United Arab Emirates, with its mix of 
beduin and cosmopolitan traditions, and rich 
and poor, is a contradiction; and Oman has 
cultural, religious, and political traditions 
that qualify it as ‘‘a special case." The book 
concludes with a discussion of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council and speculation on the future 
of the region. Appendices include vital statis- 
tics, a copy of UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598 calling for a ceasefire between Iran 
and Iraq, and a first-hand account of the 
arrest of the Iranian journalist Farzad Bazoft 
in Baghdad in 1989. 

Except for the cases of Iraq, Iran, and, 
possibly, Oman, the emphasis on the diver- 
sity of the Gulf is not successful. Even given 
Qatar’s French connection or Kuwait’s pro- 
gressiveness, one still comes away from the 
book with the impression that Saudi Arabia 
and the smaller Gulf states could form a 
single state with more cohesion than many 
European nations. There are also a few er- 
rors. Saudi Arabia is Hanbali and not Hanafi 
(p. 112), and Oman’s Shi‘i population did in 
fact support Khomeini, much to the displea- 
sure of the Omani government, although 
Graz’s assertion that there were no public 
demonstrations (pp. 11, 224, and 226) is tech- 
nically correct. 

Graz’s book is most valuable in its de- 
scription of recent events. These include 
Saddam Hussein’s policy of economic liber- 
alization combined with political repression 
during the Iran-Iraq war, the Salman Rush- 
die affair—through which Khomeini sought 
to re-establish Iranian leadership of militant 
Islam following Iran’s non-victory over 
Iraq—Kuwaiti economic resilience in the 
face of the Suq al-Manakh collapse, and the 
Saudi responses to the attacks on Mecca. 
Although the specialist on the Gulf might 
desire more information and the realities of 
the journalistic profession require that Graz 
tread lightly on some issues, this is a good 
general survey of the Gulf in the 1980s. 


Calvin H. Allen, Jr. is the author of Oman: 
Modernization of the Sultanate (Boulder, CO 
and London: Westview Press, 1987). 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Little Common Ground: Arab Agricul- 
ture and Jewish Settlement in Palestine, 
1920-1948, by Charles S. Kamen. Pitts- 
burgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1991. xi + 275 pages. Notes to p. 306. Bibl.'to 
p. 316. Index to p. 327. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Donna Robinson Divine 


Without immigration to Palestine and land 
purchases from Arabs, Jews would not have 
been able to secure political sovereignty. 
Recognizing the crucial role of land purchase 
as a weapon in the struggle between Arabs 
and Jews in British-mandated Palestine, so- 
ciologist Charles Kamen examines how land 
settlement policies and activities affected 
Arab agriculture. 

The task he has set for himself is daunting. 
The records—at least those available in En- 
glish or Hebrew—are incomplete. Much of 
the data was collected either by Zionist or 
British officials with the idea of trying to 
promote a particular program or to prevent 
the implementation of certain kinds of poli- 
cies. But Kamen has not only met the schol- 
arly challenges, he has also produced a book 
that deserves to be admired for its intelli- 
gence and thorough honesty. In the rush to 
cover the century of this struggle in the 
ordinary undergraduate curriculum, one can- 
not imagine Little Common Ground appear- 
ing on the reading list as an assigned text. All 
serious students of the Middle East ought to 
own this book and master its arguments, 
however. 

Kamen acknowledges that his conclusions 
are unlikely to satisfy those searching for 
villains or for simple and clear answers. Jew- 
ish land settlements subjected some Arab 
cultivators to intense pressure, but other fac- 
tors operated with equal or greater force to 
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constrain if not damage the Arab rural econ- 
omy in Palestine. “Although their political 
and symbolic significance was great, Jewish 
purchases of Arab lands were not a major 
factor in the transformation of Arab rural 
society” (p. 192). 

During the period of British rule, the Pal- 
estinian Arab population doubled, leading to 
increasing pressure on a land used primarily 
to support household needs. Without capital, 
Palestinian Arabs could do little to increase 
agricultural productivity. Opposed in princi- 
pal to the imposition of budgetary burdens on 
British taxpayers, the Palestine government 
provided insignificant amounts of capital or 
credit to Arab cultivators. Jewish land pur- 
chases generated amounts too small to induce 
much change on the lands cultivated by Ar- 
abs. There were thus many impediments to 
agricultural development for Palestine's Ar- 
abs. 

Kamen is able to draw these conclusions 
by a close and careful reading of British and 
Zionist documents. The use of reports from 
such sources requires particular historical 
insight. Political self-interest demanded that 
the British blame Jewish land purchases for 
the massive poverty in the Arab rural hinter- 
land. Political considerations weighed in as 
well with Zionist officials, who insisted that 
the deterioration of Arab agriculture derived 
from Muslim culture, Arab social structure, 
or attachments to outdated social relations of 
production. These claims are scrutinized by 
the author. In the context of partial informa- 
tion the need for speculation is not entirely 
eliminated, but it is possible to draw reason- 
able inferences. 

Kamen's study exemplifies how much can 
be gleaned even from distilled official report- 
age. He sees the strengths and weaknesses of 
the vocabulary commonly deployed to de- 
scribe the conditions of life in rural Palestine. 
Even with the limited data, Kamen finds 
ways to explain the problems and tensions 
that strained Arab families and society in the 
countryside in this period. Scholarship of this 
sort is worthy of the highest praise. 


Donna Robinson Divine, Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Smith College 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Asia before Europe: Economy and Civili- 
zation of the Indian Ocean from the Rise 
of Islam to 1750, by K.N. Chaudhuri. Cam- 
bridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990. xviii + 387 pages. Notes to p. 
422. Gloss. to p. 434. Bibl. to p. 464. Index to 
p. 477. $69.50 cloth. $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by David K. Wyatt 


The title of this volume does not immediately 
indicate its contents, for its author has rede- 
fined all its key nouns—‘‘Asia,”’ ‘‘econo- 
my,” *'civilization,"' and ‘‘Indian Ocean." In 
three volumes published within the past dec- 
ade, K.N. Chaudhuri has become increas- 
ingly inspired by the example of Fernand 
Braudel's work on the world of the Mediter- 
ranean and the identification and understand- 
ing of those slow, evolutionary changes that 
so definitively shape everyday life. As he 
puts it, "Braudel's La Méditerranée provides 
a methodological blue-print for historians 
looking for actual physical structures which 
lie invisible below the surface of social activ- 
ities and which are subject to different 
rhythms of time’’ (p. 5). He adds, “I aim to 
explore the limits of historical unity (integra- 
tion) and disunity (differentiation) of Asian 
civilizations and to look for the principles 
which fix those limits” (p. 48). This is a very 
ambitious agenda, indeed. 

Chaudhuri begins by setting out his theoret- 
ical and methodological commitments in a 
lengthy introduction that moves convincingly 
among such philosophers and mathematical 
theorists as Ludwig Wittgenstein, Bertrand 
Russell, Georg Cantor, and Kurt Gódel, as well 
as such others as Braudel and Michel Foucault, 
tackling such basic problems as space, time, 
and set theory. He completes the first half of 
the book by defining four ‘‘Indian Ocean civi- 
lizations"—Islamic, Indian, Southeast Asian, 
and Chinese—by stressing the power relation- 
ships between (economic) production and 
political institutions and policies; by distin- 


guishing the different temporal dimensions of 
history, including random and long-term; and 
by defining social identities in terms of physical 
and ecological conditions, including climate, 
agricultural patterns, pastoralism, and the sea. 

The latter half of the book builds in 
Braudelian fashion from the basic qualities of 
daily life—food, clothing, and housing—to 
agriculture, pastoralism, and industrial pro- 
duction (such as textiles, metals, and glass 
and ceramics), before ending with a discus- 
sion of towns and cities. The book's conclud- 
ing chapter is appropriately modest, icd the 
ambition of the author's design. 

There are many problems with this stimu- 
lating and well-written work, many of which 
derive from Chaudhuri's spatial and temporal 
definitions. His “Asia” pulls together dispar- 
ate elements usually studied separately, and 
his efforts to integrate them stumble on the 
incompleteness of his knowledge of East and 
Southeast Asia. Similarly, a chronological 
framework stretched between two such ex- 
tremes as the rise of Islam and 18th-century 
European expansion begs more questions 
than it answers. 

The strength of this book lies less in the 
answers it provides than in the challenges it 
poses to the historical imagination—and con- 
ceptual skills—of the reader. One is bound to 
come away from the book with a renewed 
impetus to think about the various complex 
ways in which thoughtful consideration of the 
“economic’’ life of premodern Asians from 
Suez to Hokkaido might restore some of the 
unity that centuries of nit-picking scholarship 
have rendered asunder. 


David K. Wyatt, Professor of Southeast 
Asian History, Cornell University 


Between Redemption and Revival: The 
Jewish Yishuv of Jerusalem in the 19th 
Century, by Jeff Halper. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1991. xiii +, 229 pages. 
Notes to p. 260. Gloss. to p. 274. Index to p. 
290. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Abraham Marcus 


The immigration of European Jews to Pales- 
tine in the 19th century curiously brought 
into the region both its most radical and its 
most conservative elements. The socialist, 
secular-minded Zionists who arrived from 
the 1880s were as remarkable for their pio- 
neering spirit as the ultra-orthodox Jews 
who preceded them were for their intense 
rejection of the modern world. Whereas the 
Zionists settled largely in rural colonies, the 
bulk of the observant Ashkenazi immigrants 
proceeded to Jerusalem, where they and 
their coreligionists of Sephardi and Middle 
Eastern origin formed the core of what his- 
torians have come to call the Old Yishuv, or 
the traditional pre-Zionist Jewish commu- 
nity of Palestine. 

Jeff Halper's study of Jerusalem's Jews is 
an attempt to probe into the nature of Old 
Yishuv society, which Jewish historiogra- 
phy has tended until recently to portray as 
retrograde and moribund, in contrast with 
the dynamic New Yishuv begun by the Zi- 
onist movement. In a thoughtful and engag- 
ing narrative that weaves anecdotal material 
and interpretation, Halper captures the cul- 
tural and social realities of the community 
and its responses to the unsettling transfor- 
mations that confronted its varied groups 
during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Focusing largely on the Ashkenazi Jews, he 
examines their arrival in the city, their 
breakaway from dependence on the Sephar- 
dis, their emergence as the dominant com- 
munity, Jewish expansion into new 
neighborhoods outside the old city walls, 
and, above all, the bitter ideological clashes 
between reformers and conservatives that 
punctuated communal life from the mid-19th 
century. Schemes for modern schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, and other communal inno- 
vations provoked fierce resistance from the 
ultra-orthodox, including the excommunica- 
tion of reformers. Yet the mainstream of the 
community, particularly the more easygoing 
Sephardis, came to accept many of the mod- 
ernizing changes. Through concrete episodes 
and stories of contemporary personalities, 
Halper skillfully reconstructs the contempo- 
rary debate over the community's identity, a 
debate in which material issues loomed large, 
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especially as the traditional system of outside 
charity (the haluka), which had supported the 
community, gradually collapsed. With their 
underdeveloped economic base weakened, 
Jerusalem's Jews saw the center of gravity of 
Jewry in Palestine shift from their city to the 
Zionist newcomers and their vision of a pro- 
ductive and self-sufficient society. 

Drawing on published contemporary sources 
as well as historical studies of the period, 
Halper's account explores a range of issues. 
For a work intended as an historical ethnog- 
raphy of a community, it appears heavily 
focused on the elite—its ideological debates, 
power politics, and prominent figures—rather 
than on the world of the common people. The 
book gives relatively limited coverage to the 
Sephardis, and almost none to the Jews' 
relations with the city's larger society. These 
limitations aside, Halper's readable and sol- 
idly researched book offers one of the most 
important contributions to the re-evaluation 
of the Old Yishuv, as well as an account of 
reform and responses to change that students 
of modernization in the Middle East will find . 
of comparative interest. 


Abraham Marcus is associate professor of 
history at the University of Texas, Austin. 


BIOGRAPHY 


We Belong to the Land: The Story of a 
Palestinian Israeli Who Lives for Peace 
and Reconciliation, by Elias Chacour and 
Mary E. Jensen. San Francisco, CA: Harper 
Collins, 1990. ix + 205 pages. Notes to p. 
209. Gloss. to p. 212. $16.95. 


Reviewed by Erika G. Alin 


We Belong to the Land is the story of one 
man's struggle to improve the lives of Israel's 
Palestinian minority and to promote reconcil- 
iation among Muslims, Christians, and Jews 
in Israel. Father Elias Chacour, a Palestinian 
Melkite Christian priest in the Galilee town of 
Ibillin, is a humanist and an advocate of non- 
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violence for whom ‘‘human worth, human 
qualities, are much more important than Jew- 
ish, Palestinian, or American nationalism, peo- 
plehood, or land” (p. 69). Underlying his work 
for justice and reconciliation is the conviction 
that ‘‘if [Israelis and Palestinians] cannot live 
together, [they] surely will be buried . . . to- 
gether. [They] must choose life” (p. 205). 

Chacour's work among Israel's Palestin- 
ians has focused on restoring integrity and 
confidence to the individual and the commu- 
nity. Through sharing his vision of a human- 
istic and empowering Christian faith, he has 
sought to help Israel's Palestinians over- 
come the ‘‘confusion, despair, bitterness, 
and . . . fear’’ born out of the trauma of the 
1948 war. Like many Israeli Palestinians, 
Chacour and his family left their home—in 
the northern Galilee village of Biram—dur- 
ing the 1948 fighting and were later pre- 
vented from returning. After completing his 
theological studies in 1965, Chacour was 
assigned to the parish of Ibillin. Ibillin's 
social and political structure, like that of 
many other Galilee villages, had been shat- 
tered during the 1948 war. The influx of 
refugees from neighboring villages along 
with Israeli land confiscations and other 
policies following the war created divisions 
among the villagers, which were reflected in 
religious and political tensions. 

Chacour worked to bridge the divisions in 
Ibillin, *to help [his] people be reconciled 
with each other, freeing them from their 
prisons of pain, hatred, and bitterness” (p. 
28). In the early chapters of the book, he 
describes the initial difficulties he encoun- 
tered in winning the trust of the villagers and 
encouraging them to work together for the 
common welfare of the village. Gradually, 
however, a sense of community-wide integ- 
rity and common purpose emerged among 
Ibillin's residents. With the active participa- 
tion of the villagers, Chacour was able to 
initiate numerous village projects, such as the 
construction of public libraries, community 
centers, and schools, that improved living 
conditions in the village, provided new op- 
portunities for village youth, and expressed 
the villagers’ determination to remain on 
their land. Chacour's work was initially op- 


posed by many in the Israeli government, as 
well as in the Palestinian community and the 
Melkite religious hierarchy. Yet his projects 
drew increasing numbers of participants from 
neighboring Galilee villages and soon gained 
international support. Many have subse- 
quently been replicated in other Palestinian 
villages throughout Israel. 

We Belong to the Land is not a factual 
account of the post-1948 history of Israel's 
Palestinian community; such accounts have 
been provided by others. Rather, it is a 
personal portrait that conveys, at once, the 
journey of one man and that of an entire 
community to regain identity, integrity, and 
purpose. At the same time, it is a statement of 
hope for the future. Chacour's belief in the 
dignity and worth of the individual and in a 
faith that is all-inclusive, neither favoring nor 
excluding others, provides a compelling mes- 
sage for those seeking to promote justice and 
reconciliation among Muslims, Christians, 
and Jews in Israel. 


Erika G. Alin, Department of Government, 
American University, Washington, DC 


COOKERY 


Classical Turkish Cooking: Traditional 
Turkish Food for the American Kitchen, 
by Ayla Algar. New York: Harper Collins, 
1991. xii + 283 pages. Gloss. to p. 290. Bibl. 
to p. 295. Append. to p. 296. Index to p. 306. 
$30.00. 


Reviewed by Mary N. Sebold 


Ayla Algar's second English-language book 
on Turkish cuisine is as pleasurable to read as 
a vitrine of Turkish dishes is to behold in 
downtown Istanbul. It is equally substantive, 
and includes detailed, scholarly discussions 
of Turkish culinary etymology and history; 
personalized portrayals of places, holidays, 
and rites of passage; and, of course, many 
delicious recipes from one of the world's 
major cuisines. 


Classical Turkish Cooking is a beautifully 
written and, on the whole, well-documented 
cookbook. That Algar, a Mellon Lecturer at 
the University of California at Berkeley, is 
well qualified to produce this collection is 
obvious from the thoroughness of her re- 
search, her superb bibliography, and her re- 
spect for culinary history—a new, yet vital 
field of cultural anthropology. Her descrip- 
tion of Ottoman court kitchens is fascinating. 
In 1750, six chefs—each with 100 apprentic- 
es—were assigned one type of helva (a sweet 
with a base of semolina, milk, and sugar). 
Ottoman courts sometimes fed 10,000 people 
in a single day. Restaurants are largely a 
post-World War II phenomenon. The author 
is also clearly a popular writer, as is evident 
from her entrancing, sensitive description of 
customs surrounding Ramadan. Although the 
tradition of fasting is often emphasized out- 
side the Middle East, in Turkey Id al-Fitr— 
the holiday at the end of the month of 
Ramadan—is nicknamed Seker Bayrami, or 
“Festival of Things Sweet.” 

The book has two flaws—one cosmetic and 
one academic. Unlike Algar's earlier volume, 
The Complete Book of Turkish Cooking,! 
Classical Turkish Cooking has no photo- 
graphs of completed dishes. Both books lack 
diagrams of difficult procedures. Further, al- 
though the author is careful throughout her 
text to give linguistic or historical credit to 
Arabs, Central Asian Turks, Greeks, and 
Persians, she avoids discussion of contribu- 
tions that might have been made by Arme- 
nians or Kurds. The word ‘‘baklava,’’ Algar 
asserts, did not come from Greek or Turkish. 
“The fact that the word occurs only in the 
Turkish of Anatolia, among all the Turkish 
languages, is suspicious and points to the pos- 
sibility of a foreign origin” (p. 8). On page 219, 
she writes that the confection itself probably 
originated with the Ottomans. Arto der Har- 
tounian, a noted cookbook author, insists on an 
Armenian origin for both the word and the 


]. Ayla Algar, The Complete Book of Turk- 
ish Cooking (London: Kegan Paul International, 
1985). 
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recipe.? There is also archeological evidence to 
suggest that the use of dried fruits, flowers, and 
nuts—an integral part of Turkish cuisine—orig- 
inated as much with ancestors of the Kurds as 
with forefathers of the Iranians. Finally, as this 
book was written for an American audience, 
the author might have been wise to mention in 
her chapter on ingredients the New World 
origin of peppers (capsicum) and tomatoes (so- 
lanaceae), which have contributed so much to 
Turkish cooking. 

Algar's recipes result in delicious modern 
Turkish concoctions. Although the reader, like 
the author, may wish to pass on anchovy 
baklava (p. 72), one should not pass on this 
important contribution to Middle Eastern culi- 
nary history. 


Mary N. Sebold, director of educational and 
cultural programs at the Middle East Insti- 
tute, recently organized and moderated the 
Smithsonian Institution course, ''Rice, Cous- 
cous, and Spice: Cuisines of the Middle East 
and North Africa.”’ 


HEALTH 


Egypt’s Other Wars: Epidemics and the 
Politics of Public Health, by Nancy Eliza- 
beth Gallagher. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 
University Press, 1990. xiii + 179 pages. 
Notes to p. 211. Bibl. to p. 223. Index to p. 
234. $32.50. 


Reviewed by Donald Malcolm Reid 


In Medicine and Power in Tunisia, 1780- 
1900, Nancy Gallagher broke new ground in 
the neglected field of the history of public 


2. “This is perhaps the most famous Middle 
Eastern ‘pastry’ dessert, whose ownership is 
claimed by all—Arabs, Turks, and Greeks ... 
Baklava, in fact, is an Armenian sweet (Bakh 
meaning Lent, halva from ancient Akkadian mean- 
ing sweet). Traditionally, baklava (bahlawah in 
Arabic) consists of 40 layers of flaky pastry—one 
for each day of fasting—filled with almonds and 
walnuts and soaked in syrup.’’ Arto der Har- 
tounian, Middle Eastern Cookery (London: Pan 
Books, 1984), p. 287. 
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health in the Middle East.! Shifting from 
Tunisia to Egypt, and from the 19th to the 
20th century, she has again put her unusual 
background in both public health and Middle 
Eastern history to good use. Focusing on 
three epidemics during the 1940s—falciparum 
malaria, relapsing fever, and cholera—Egypt’s 
Other Wars demonstrates well the intimate link- 
age between public health, socioeconomic con- 
ditions, and national and international politics. 

When the particularly malevolent falciparum 
malaria struck in Upper Egypt in 1942, the 
country’s British occupiers were struggling to 
repulse Axis forces in the western desert. Miles 
Lampson’s coup against King Faruq had put 
Mustafa al-Nahhas and his Wafd party in 
power. The government’s attention to the epi- 
demic came too little and too late, but wartime 
censorship enabled the Wafd and the British to 
suppress the news until early 1944. Upper class 
women volunteers for the Red Crescent and 
Mabarra Muhammad Ali societies—mostly 
from anti-Wafd families—organized relief ef- 
forts and broke the news to the press. King 
Faruq and the opposition parties seized the 
occasion to blame the Wafd and the British. 
The government belatedly called in the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, which had pioneered ef- 
forts to control a malaria epidemic in Brazil in 
1938-1940. 

During the war the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the USA Typhus Commission had gotten 
a toehold in Egypt for US medical science. 
After the war the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the new Naval Medical Research Unit 3 
(NAMRU-3) in Cairo represented one aspect 
of America’s new global reach. The British in 
Egypt and elsewhere resented being dis- 
placed by their trans-Atlantic ally, but there 
was little they could do. 

Having learned from the malaria epidemic, 
the pro-palace governments that had replaced 
the Wafd moved quickly when, in 1946, re- 
lapsing fever struck and again in 1947, during 
a cholera outbreak. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, NAMRU, British officers, the new 
World Health Organization, King Faruq, 
women volunteers of the Red Crescent and 


1. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983. 


Mabarra Muhammad Ali, as well as political 
groups as diverse as the Muslim Brother- 
hood, Young Egypt, and the communists 
joined in combatting the epidemics and trying 
to garner the resulting political capital. Egyp- 
tian nationalists fueled their independence 
campaign with charges that British troops 
had introduced cholera from the Punjab. 

Fatalities in these epidemics were nearly all 
among the poor, thus highlighting Egypt's glar- 
ing socioeconomic inequities. Public health be- 
came a salient political issue, but little was 
accomplished during the unsettled waning 
years of the old regime. After 1952, the new 
regime made some progress, but public health 
conditions remain a daunting problem. 

Gallagher makes effective use of a range of 
archival materials, published official sources, 
the press, secondary studies, and interviews. 
Photographs and cartoons drive home some 
of her points. One Ruz al-Yusuf cartoon 
shows Adolf Hitler as perceived by occupied 
Europe, by Franklin Roosevelt, and by Misri 
Effendi, the middle-class Egyptian every- 
man. To Europe Hitler is the driver of a tank, 
to Roosevelt he is a piratical outlaw, and to 
Misri Effendi he is a malaria-bearing mos- 
quito. Egypt's Other Wars has made a fine 
beginning in a little-charted field. 


Donald Malcolm Reid, Professor of Middle 
Eastern History, Georgia State University 


GEOGRAPHY 


Arabia's Frontiers: The Story of Britain's 
Boundary Drawing in the Desert, by John 
C. Wilkinson. London and New York: I.B. 
Tauris, 1991. Distrib. St. Martin's Press, 
New York. xxxix + 364 pages. Maps to p. 
377. Notes to p. 399. Bibl. to p. 408. Index to 
p. 422. $79.95. 


Reviewed by Hala Fattah 


In this study, John C. Wilkinson, a well- 
known historian of Oman, has taken a fresh 
look at the evolution of the frontier disputes 
in early 20th-century Arabia and the Gulf, 


and has arrived at a challenging and provoc- 
ative thesis. After analyzing the context for 
British-Saudi negotiations, which eventually 
demarcated the present borders between 
Saudi Arabia and the British-dominated Gulf 
states of the 1950s, Wilkinson concludes that, 
in the struggle to control the region's vast oil 
reserves, Britain manipulated the principles 
of international law and in fact resorted to 
“legal trickery” (p. 186) to redraw Arabia's 
frontiers to promote imperial strategy. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, one reason ad- 
vanced for the introduction of legal principles 
surrounding the whole question of Arabian 
frontiers was ideological. According to the 
‘tripartite character” of the world in the 
aftermath of the 1884-85 Congress of Berlin, 
Arabian shaykhdoms could never be consid- 
ered full-fledged, sovereign states, but only 
part of the ‘‘Tiers Etats, people and places 
that did not belong to the ‘family of nations’ 
and thus had no right to prevent their being 
colonized by the implantation of a new civi- 
lized ‘settlement’ " (p. 350). 

When British statesmen thus negotiated 
treaties with desert chieftains, international 
law was applied virtually to the exclusion of 
any other legal system in the area. In the 
process, these negotiators compounded er- 
rors made by a faulty reading of legal prece- 
dent in the region by colonial officers. On 
more than one occasion, however, the appli- 
cation of international law ran counter to 
British claims of sovereignty. In that case, 
legal principles were jettisoned in the inter- 
ests of realpolitik. 

The author points out that, in 1934, the 
Foreign Office's legal advisor's opinion was 
that Ibn Saud's territorial claims to portions 
of Qatar were far more solid than that of 
Qatar's ruling house itself and that, if his 
claim were to be laid before an international 
court, he might well win his case. Nonethe- 
less, imperial self-righteousness won the day, 
and Ibn Saud's claim was rejected as invalid, 
setting the stage for convoluted on-and-off 
negotiations between the Saudis, the British, 
and the Americans—who were brought in to 
arbitrate the issue—for the next several 
years. 
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Arabia's Frontiers is a well-written, metic- 
ulously researched book that is divided into 
broad, thematic chapters. After studying the 
historical origins of Britain's relations with 
Arabia and the Gulf, Wilkinson explains the 
geographic, territorial, and legal antecedents 
of the frontier question. An excellent pro- 
logue lays down the conflicting claims of the 
different parties to the question, and exam- 
ines the different concepts of territoriality, 
law, and government that pervaded the re- 
gion. There can be no doubt that there was a 
large philosophical divergence between Arab 
notions of the regional frontier and British 
concepts of the fixed border. 

In the wake of the Gulf war, these differing 
perspectives have received much attention, 
both among academics and journalists. Wilkin- 
son's book lifts the discussion onto a different 
and more sophisticated plane. He shows how 
British military, political, and economic dom- 
inance rendered regional concepts of the fluc- 
tuating frontier superfluous, and how Ibn 
Saud, a man imbued with the justice of his 
ancestral claim, nonetheless was forced to 
resort to using the precepts of international 
law in order to make a dent in the British 
case. In the end, the British got their way not 
by using international law but through the use 
of force, proving that in the battle over Ara- 
bia's frontiers, law was a necessary, but not 
the sole, adjunct of imperial strategy in the 
Middle East. 

Although this book is indispensable to 
scholars and researchers of the Gulf and 
Arabia, it may yet have a more important 
impact in the practical politics of the region. 
In view of the dubious legality of the British 
case in the early 20th century, what is to 
prevent the possibility that future Gulf rulers 
may yet attempt to renegotiate Arabia's fron- 
tiers based on a more authentic reading of 
ancestral claims? If they do, this book will 
certainly provide them with plenty of ammu- 
nition. 


Hala Fattah, Visiting Assistant Professor, 
Department of History, Georgetown Univer- 


sity 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Bedouin of Cyrenaica: Studies in Per- 
sonal and Corporate Power, by Emrys L. 
Peters, ed. by Jack Goody and Emanuel 
Marx. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. xii + 277 pages. 
Notes to p. 297. Bibl. to p. 306. Index to p. 
310. $47.50. 


Reviewed by Paul Dresch 


Emrys Peters, who died in 1987, had a crystal- 
line style in written argument. He published 
little, yet several of his articles are widely cited 
and entice from a reader the same formal clarity 
Peters used. Some of these articles are reprinted 
here, including *"The Tied and the Free," ‘‘As- 
pects of the Feud," and ‘The Position of Wom- 
en," as well as three studies concerning kinship. 
Four other pieces are newly printed—on the 
Sanusi order, beduin ecology, the power of 
shaykhs, and debt relationships. (These last two 
are particularly good.) Regrettably, Peters' later 
publications are unrepresented.! Oddly, no list 
of his works is given. 

The arguments are always valuable, yet the 
crystalline style is hard to engage with fully. In 
“Aspects of the Feud,” for instance, it is often 
debatable whose model is at issue where— 
whether Peters’ or the badu’s or that of other 
anthropologists. He studied at a time (1946— 
1951) when **models" were the rage in anthro- 
pology and seemed to be either true or false. 
Whose models they were was not yet a sharp 
issue. 

Of the pieces newly published, that on the 
Sanusi will draw attention. Peters argues with 
Evans-Pritchard's The Sanusi of Cyrenaica,? 
noting several of the work's omissions and odd- 
ities. One wonders why he failed to make these 
observations when he and Evans-Pritchard 


1. See, for example, ‘‘From Particularism 
to Universalism in the Religion of the Cyrenaica 
Bedouin,” in British Society for Middle Eastern 
Studies Bulletin 3, no. 1 (1976), pp. 5-14; and 
“Local History in Two Arab Communities," in 
British Society for Middle Eastern Studies Bulletin 
4, no. 2 (1977), pp. 71-81. 

2. Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 1949. 


were living. One also wonders why the editors 
do not provide the historical context to make 
sense of The Sanusi, that curious—and effec- 
tive—piece of political advocacy mistaken so 
confusingly for anthropology. One of the omis- 
sions was the power of shaykhs, which Peters 
examines in compelling detail (pp. 112-37). Ev- 
ans-Pritchard ignored the subject, despite de- 
scriptions of a 19th-century tyrant-shaykh “‘by 
an English traveller” (p. 24). If this is Hamilton 
(included in the bibliography for other reasons), 
why could the editors not check the reference 
and provide it here? They have done their sub- 
ject little justice. The material is of a kind that 
requires one pursue connections among the dif- 
ferent papers to appreciate the author's method. 

This collection is full of interest. Like all 
Peters' work it repays close reading, and the 
issues it points to are often of real impor- 
tance. Few of them, for all the changes in 
terms and topics, will go away. Here, no 
doubt about it, was a highly original mind at 
work. Yet the ephemera are now as intriguing 
as the arguments Peters chose to publish, and 
one hopes a great mass of notes exists that 
someone might yet rework. Stella Peters' 
doctorate on the beduin tent still molders on 
Oxford shelves. Even now it deserves revi- 
sion for publication. Had it appeared, all 
those years ago, as a complement to Emrys 
Peters' own first articles, the crystalline style 
might have taken on more than ‘‘personal and 
corporate power.” Perhaps the close experi- 
ence of desert life both members of the cou- 
ple gained and analyzed is largely lost to us. 


Paul Dresch, St. John's College, University 
of Oxford 


Cultivating Workers: Peasants and Capital- 
ism in a Sudanese Village, by Victoria Ber- 
nal. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1991. xvii + 192 pages. Append. to p. 201. 
Gloss. to p. 206. Refs. to p. 217. Index to p. 
224. $42.00. 


Reviewed by Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban 


Victoria Bernal conducted her anthropologi- 
cal fieldwork in the rural Sudanese village of 


Wad Abbas during the decade of the 1980s. 
The transformation of the peasantry in this 
period was reflected in the dramatic rise in 
the migration of rural labor outside of the 
country. The loss of the peasants of Wad 
Abbas—located near the famous Gezira cot- 
ton scheme along the Blue Nile—to the urban 
and international labor markets underscores 
the failure of the Sudanese rural economy to 
sustain its workers. 

This is the simple yet sad conclusion of 
Bernal's study, which she describes in eight 
chapters. These range in subject from class 
formation and agriculture in the Sudan, to the 
emergence of a peasant-worker class, and 
finally settle on issues of development. Ber- 
nal argues that contemporary peasants, in the 
Sudan and elsewhere, are an integral part of 
the working class in the ‘“Third World," and 
that they are tied to, rather than isolated 
from, the global economy. Although this find- 
ing is not particularly new, the data on the 
peasantry in Wad Abbas—a small village of 
about 7,000 in the fertile Gezira lands be- 
tween the Blue and White Niles—will be 
useful to the development analyst and the 
specialist on the Sudan. It provides a micro- 
level study of why peasants are driven from 
farming as an occupation to national—rural 
to urban—and international labor migration. 

Bernal traces the 20th-century history of 
the village, and its economic and political 
development, from a relatively undifferenti- 
ated farming community to one in which class 
formation took place with the emergence of 
small and larger landowners, in the context of 
the creation of a government agricultural 
scheme in 1954. With more land under more 
intense cultivation, the need for agricultural 
labor drew upon the local population, and a 
peasant-worker class developed. Cotton, the 
cash crop, was grown at the expense of 
sorghum, the subsistence grain, which kept 
the local farmer dependent on food pur- 
chased at the market. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, as agricultural 
profits fell, the villagers were forced into 
petty trade and wage labor outside of their 
community as survival strategies. Presum- 
ably this transformation was linked to the 
world decline in the demand for cotton as 
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synthetic fibers took its place, although Ber- 
nal does not suggest this linkage to the world 
economy in her analysis. She does note the 
effects of declining profits and productivity, 
with the marked rise in inflation rates, con- 
comitant shortages, and the growth of a new 
group of wealthy merchants. The increase in 
farmer unrest was resolved through one of 
two strategies involving the local peasant. 
Either the peasant-worker migrated to the 
oil-rich Gulf states, or he became involved in 
local or regional trade. The result was the 
intensified class formation and polarization 
that has been described by a large number of 
ethnographers who have worked in the Sudan 
during the 1970s and 1980s. 

Perhaps a more striking finding is the 
limited degree to which these dramatic eco- 
nomic changes have altered gender rela- 
tions. Women have not entered the local 
wage laboring class in any significant num- 
bers. For the most part they have retained 
their role as reproducers of the working 
class, with large families of seven to ten 
children still common. Although women 
may engage in small craft or foodstuff pro- 
duction at home, they are not part of the 
massive labor migration. Rather, they have 
taken on new roles of responsibility in 
households that have been drained of their 
male members. This may suggest, although 
Bernal does not make any supposition, that 
the economic crisis has not deepened to the 
extent that female participation in the labor 
force has become necessary. It may point 
alternatively to the deeply ingrained tradi- 
tions concerning women's work within this 
cultural group, originally derived from 
northern Ja'aliyin people, or it may be a 
feature of the process of class formation 
itself, whereby a sign of a family's wealth is 
that its female members do not work for 
wages outside of the home. 

Finally, Bernal poses the question, why 
farm at all, given the low return on hard 
work? Her response is that peasants who 
farm do so because they lack other options. 
Nearly 80 percent of labor migrants are liter- 
ate. Those without skills remain behind in the 
village, maintaining village life for those who 
return—as successful migrants, as failed mi- 
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grants, or in old age. Bernal's book provides 
a good contemporary ethnography of social 
and economic change in rural, northern 
Sudan during its most tumultuous recent dec- 
ades. 


Carolyn Fluehr-Lobban is professor of 
anthropology at Rhode Island College and is 
the author of Islamic Law and Society in the 
Sudan, and co-author of the recently pub- 
lished second edition of Historical Dictionary 
of the Sudan. 


Religion and Custom in a Muslim Society: 
The Berti of Sudan, by Ladislav Holy. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. xi + 221 pages. Gloss. to 
p. 225. Refs. to p. 233. Index to p. 239. 
$49.50. 


Reviewed by Victoria Bernal 


Ladislav Holy has unquestionably produced 
a valuable contribution to the study of Berti 
religion and cosmology. He presents detailed 
data on the performance of numerous rituals, 
and offers interpretations of the themes and 
symbols expressed through these rituals. Ho- 
ly's study is particularly significant when 
placed in the context of the ongoing process 
of Islamization in the Sudan and the hege- 
mony of riverain Arabs in defining Sudanese 
national culture. This record of the distinc- 
tive customary rituals of the Berti will be an 
excellent source for future studies of Berti 
religion and the Islamization process. 

The main limitation of the study is that the 
author approaches the Berti largely as a 
bounded community, rather than within that 
larger and more dynamic context noted 
above. For example, although he recognizes 
the influence of public education on religious 
beliefs, Holy simply takes the school- 
educated as a category of Berti; the issues of 
social change, the role of the state in fostering 
homogeneous national culture, or possible 
resistance to such efforts are not explored. 
References to labor migration to Libya, 
travel to distant markets and Omdurman, and 
statements such as *'in the last few decades, 


the Berti have come into increasing contact 
with the outside world . . . ° (p. 146), hint at 
larger processes of transformation, but these 
themes are not brought into the analysis. 
Holy argues convincingly that customary rit- 
uals are tolerated even by more orthodox 
Berti because they signify Berti distinctive- 
ness, while Islam ‘‘threatens their identity” 
(p. 132)—yet he offers no sense of the 
broader ethnic scene in which identities are 
constructed and contested. The Berti seem to 
exist in a static ethnographic present, rather 
than creating and being shaped by history. 
The book is noteworthy for its attention to 
the roles of gender in religion, and for the 
significance accorded to women's ritual and 
religious acts. Holy argues against the idea 
that pre-Islamic survivals or different rates of 
conversion account for the different ritual 
participation of Berti women and men, con- 
tending instead that these differences stem 
from Islamic gender roles that assign reli- 
gious responsibility to men, leaving ''cus- 
tom" to women. This rather tautological and 
static view, however, cannot do justice to the 
complex issues of gender, orthodoxy, and 
power that Holy himself raises. The study, 
although containing much detailed ethno- 
graphic data on religion, is curiously removed 
from the everyday life experiences of individ- 
ual Berti. Women figure prominently as reli- 
gious symbols and ritual performers, but one 
gets little sense of women's religious lives. 
The most important contribution of the 
book is the conceptual framework for the 
study of Islamic cultures that Holy lays out in 
the introduction. Holy critiques assertions of 
a dichotomy between ‘‘orthodox’’ and ‘‘lo- 
cal" Islam as simplistic and elitist, arguing 
instead that ‘‘orthodox’’ can best be under- 
stood as locally defined, rather than in terms 
of some external, universal standard. He 
makes the significant point that mystical and 
magical lore may be spread along with ortho- 
dox Islam, rather than belonging to the pre- 
Islamic period. In the body of the book, 
however, Holy follows the Berti distinction 
between “‘religion’’ and *custom," whereby 
some rituals are viewed as matters of religion 
(slam) and others are simply Berti ways and 
beliefs—even though the latter may include 


Quranic readings, the presence of a feki (an 
interpreter of Islamic law), and be addressed 
to Allah. The religion versus custom dichot- 
omy is no more satisfying than the orthodox 
versus local distinction, and it prevents Ho- 
ly's analysis from fully reflecting his recogni- 
tion that Berti beliefs exist within Islam, not 
alongside it. 
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Given Islam's role in the world today, the 
study of diversity and dynamism within Is- 
lamic traditions is vital. Holy offers some 
valuable guidelines for this project and pres- 
ents an interesting ethnographic case. 


Victoria Bernal, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, University of California, Irvine i 





Recent Publications 


GENERAL 


Country Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1991. Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, 1992. xiii + 1,663 pages. Appends. n.p. 
paper. This annual report includes human rights 
sumrnaries on all countries that are members of the 
United Nations, excluding the United States, or 
that receive foreign aid from the US. Access is by 
region. Each country profile contains 15 sections 
that examine extrajudicial killings; disappearances; 
torture; arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile; denial 
of fair public trial; arbitrary interference with pri- 
vacy; use of excessive force; freedom of speech 
and press, peaceful assembly and association, reli- 
gion, and movement; political rights; governmental 
attitude regarding investigations of alleged human 
rights violations; discrimination; and worker rights. 
Two tables examine 23 international human rights 
conventions, and US bilateral economic and mili- 
tary assistance in the 1990 fiscal year. (JLM) 

Studies in Near Eastern Culture and History in 
Memory of Ernest T. Abdel-Massih, ed. by James 
A. Bellamy. Ann Arbor: Center for Near Eastern 
and North African Studies, University of Michi- 


EAE 

Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Jody A. 
Boudreault, Elisa F. Coghlan, Jenifer L. Moors, 
Debbie A. Mukamal, Holly Rietman, and Charlotte 
Weber. 


gan, 1990. x + 225 pages. $17.95 paper. A collec- 
tion of 18 articles, including **Teaching Hebrew of 
the Communications Media: Crosscultural Consid- 
erations”? by Edna Amir Coffin, “The Year 414/ 
1023-4 in the Commercial Life of Zawilah" by 
Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz, **Rules for Forming Noun 
Plurals in Modern Standard Arabic" by Mary M. 
Levy, *'Islamic Rhetoric and the Persian Histori- 
ans, 1100-1300 AD” by K. Allin Luther, ‘“Toward 
a Method for Historical Lexicography of Semitic 
Languages" by George E. Mendenhall, **The Re- 
lation between al-Jurjani and Modern Western Lin- 
guists" by Raji M. Rammuny, and “Having a 
Dialogue with a Work of History: A Checklist for 
Critical Examination and Evaluation" by Louis L. 
Orlin. (SG) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Armenians and Iran: A Comprehensive Bibliogra- 
phy in Armenian, Persian and the English Lan- 
guages (Romanized), ed. by Hamo Vassilian. 
Glendale, CA: Armenian Reference Books, 1991. 
97 pages. $24.95 paper. The 261 Armenian, En- 
glish, and Persian-language titles included in this 
bibliography are arranged by author, subject, and 
title. In addition, a portion of the Armenian-lan- 
guage book, The Countries and Peoples of the 
Near and Middle East, vol. 9: Iran,‘ is reprinted 
here. (EFC) 


1. Yerevan: Academy of Sciences of the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, 1982. 
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Egypt: A Country Study. Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, 1991. 5th ed. xxxv + 
425 pages. Append. Bibl. Gloss. Index. n.p. This 
revised version of the 1983 edition contains up- 
dated information for each chapter—‘‘Historical 
Setting," ‘‘The Society and Its Environment," 
“The Economy,” **Government and Politics,” and 
“National Security.” (HR) 

Gamal Abdel Nasser: A Bibliography, by Faysal 
Mikdadi. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1991. 
Bibliographies of World Leaders, no. 5. ix + 148 
pages. Sources. Indices. $55.00. A collection of 818 
citations, grouped into chronological chapters; ac- 
cess is by author or subject index. Also includes a 
chronology covering the years of the Egyptian 
president’s life and a short biographical sketch. 
(SG) 

Gulf Crisis Chronology. Essex, UK: Longman, 
1991. Distrib. Gale Research, Detroit, MI. ix + 454 
pages. Indices. $115.00. This chronology, orig- 
inally compiled for use by the BBC World Service, 
covers the period August 2, 1990 through March 3, 
1991. Access is by name or subject index, or by 
date. (SG) 


DOCUMENTS 


American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 
1990. Washington, DC: Department of State, 1991. 
lii + 890 pages. Index. n.p. Contains 676 docu- 
ments, grouped by region and topic. Chapter 11, 
*"The Middle East," contains 197 documents and is 
subdivided into sections addressing ‘‘Regional Pol- 
icy," “Iraq and the Persian Gulf Crisis," and 
“Arab-Israeli Dispute," as well as sections con- 
cerning Egypt, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, and Yemen. 
(SG) 


DICTIONARIES 


Historical Dictionary of Afghanistan, by Ludwig W. 
Adamec. Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow 
Press, 1991. Asian Historical Dictionaries, no. 5. 
xiv + 376 pages. Chron. Bibl. Append. $39.50. 
Alphabetically arranged entries address historical 
events, places, people, culture, religion, and the 
economy of Afghanistan. Diagrams of several im- 
portant Afghan family lineages, as well as a sum- 
mary and chronology of Afghan history, from 
approximately 2000 BCE to 1991, supplement the 
work. (EFC) 

Historical Dictionary of Libya, by Ronald Bruce 
St John. Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow 
Press, 1991. 2nd ed. African Historical Dictionar- 
ies, no. 33. xix + 192 pages. Bibl. $25.00. Contains 
alphabetically arranged citations that examine Lib- 
yan history, economy, geography, and culture, 
with particular reference to the post-1969 period. A 


chronology of events from 1551 to 1991 and an 
extensive bibliography complement the work. (SG) 
Historical Dictionary of Pakistan, by Shahid Javed 
Burki. Metuchen, NJ and London: Scarecrow 
Press, 1991. Asian Historical Dictionaries, no. 3. 
xxxvi + 254 pages. Bibl. Append. $35.00. Alpha- 
betically arranged entries treat historical events, 
politics, culture, and the economy. The entries are 
supplemented by a brief history of Pakistan and a 
chronology that covers events from 712 to 1991. 
(EFC) 

Historical Dictionary of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, by Peter Gubser. Metuchen, NJ and Lon- 
don: Scarecrow Press, 1991. Asian Historical Dic- 
tionaries, no. 4. xxi + 140 pages. Bibl. $22.50. 
Contains annotated, cross-referenced entries on 
ethnic and religious groups, leaders, economy and 
society, and culture. Includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and a chronology of events from 10,000 BCE 
to 1991. (SG) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lawrence of Arabia: The Authorized Biography of 
T.E. Lawrence, by Jeremy Wilson. New York: 
Collier Books, 1992. xxvi + 453 pages. Appends. 
Notes. Acknowl. Index. $17.50 paper. An abridged 
paperback edition of a book originally published in 
1990 and reviewed in MEJ 45, no. 1 (Winter 1991), 
pp. 146-8. It was hailed there as a ‘‘monumental 
book” that *'contributes significantly to the turbu- 
lent history of the Near East during. . . World War 
I.” (SG) 


GEOGRAPHY 


L'eau et la ville. Tours, France: URBAMA, 1991. 
Cah. 22. 313 pages. n.p. paper. Presents 28 essays 
from an October 1988 URBAMA colloquium in 
Rabat, Morocco on water availability, which fo- 
cused especially on the Maghrib. Examines general 
problems of water scarcity, as well as issues facing 
the city, the small town, and, as a case study, 
Rabat-Salé. Extensive maps, tables, graphs, and 
illustrations supplement the work. (EFC) 

Póles industriels et développement urbain: les cas de 
Gabés (Tunisie) et de Mohammedia (Maroc). Tours, 
France: URBAMA, 1990. Cah. 21. 428 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Contents. n.p. paper. Examines 
large-scale public investment and consequent in- 
dustrialization in the cities of Gabés and Muham- 
madia in Tunisia and Morocco, respectively, 
through a discussion of the industrialization pro- 
cess in the two locales, effects on the urban econ- 
omies, demographic and employment shifts, and 
resulting alterations of urban structures and use of 
space. Extensive tables, maps, graphs, and illus- 
trations supplement the text. (EFC) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Modernity and Tradition: The Saudi Equation, by 
Fouad al-Farsy. London and New York: Kegan 
Paul International, 1990. Distrib. Routledge, Chap- 
man and Hall, New York. xxiii + 337 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $77.00. An overview of the Saudi economy, 
judicial and political systems, and infrastructure, 
as well as prospects for agricultural and industrial 
development. Includes numerous tables, maps, 
and charts. (CW) 


EGYPT 


The Political Economy of Egypt, ed. by Ibrahim M. 
Oweiss. Washington, DC: Center for Contempo- 
rary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1990. 
xiii + 334 pages. Append. Contribs. Index. $34.95 
cloth. $16.95 paper. This collection of 16 articles, 
based on a 1988 conference held at Georgetown 
University, is divided into two parts—‘‘The Egyp- 
tian Economy" and ‘‘Egypt’s Political System.” 
Includes ‘‘Egyptian Labor Migration” by Ann M. 
Lesch, ‘‘Fifteen Years of US Aid to Egypt: A 
Critical Review” by Heba Handoussa, ‘‘Bureauc- 
racy and Foreign Aid in Egypt: The Primacy of 
Politics” by Denis J. Sullivan, *"The Islamic Move- 
ment in Egypt: Social and Political Implications’ 
by Moustapha K. El-Sayed, ''Society, Politics and 
Sectarian Strife” by Amira Sonbol, and ‘‘Egypt, 
Israel and the Palestinians’’ by Ibrahim Ibrahim. 
(SG) 


HORN OF AFRICA 


Ethiopia: Politics, Economics and Society, by Peter 
Schwab. London: Frances Pinter, 1985. Distrib. 
Columbia University Press, New York. xx + 134 
pages. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. Analyzes the Marx- 
ist Dergue regime in Ethiopia from its ascension to 
power in 1974 through the early 1980s; discusses 
domestic and foreign policies, political and social 
structures, and the economy under the regime. 
These developments and conditions are viewed 
against the prerevolutionary sociopolitical environ- 
ment in the country. (EFC) 


IRAN 


The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 7: From Nadir 
Shah to the Islamic Republic, ed. by Peter Avery et al. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. xxiii + 1,072 pages. Tables. Bibl. Index. 
$135.00. Contains 24 articles, in four parts—‘‘The 
Political Framework, 1722-1979," “Foreign Rela- 
tions,” **Economic and Social Developments,” and 
“Religious and Cultural Life, 1721-1979.” Includes 
“Iran under the Later Qajars, 1848-1922” by Nikki 
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Keddie, ‘‘Iranian Relations with the Ottoman Empire 
in the 18th and 19th Centuries” by Stanford Shaw, 
“Land Tenure and Revenue Administration in the 
19th Century" by Ann K.S. Lambton, ‘‘The Tribes 
in 18th and 19th-Century Iran” by Richard Tapper, 
“Religious Forces in 18th and 19th-Century Iran” by 
Hamid Algar, “Popular Entertainment, Media and 
Social Change in 20th-Century Iran” by Peter Chel- 
kowski, and ‘‘The Arts of the 18th to 20th Centuries: 
Architecture, Ceramics, Metalwork, Textiles" by 
Jennifer Scarce. (SG) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Arab Local Government in Israel, by Majid al-Haj 
and Henry Rosenfeld. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1990. xiv + 211 pages. Appends. Bibl. 
Index. $25.00 paper. Offers historical information 
concerning Arab local government during the Ot- 
toman and British mandate periods, as well as 
following the establishment of Israel in 1948. De- 
scribes the operation of Arab local councils, mu- 
nicipalities, and national political groupings; 
includes data comparing budgets for Arab and 
Jewish communities in Israel. (DAM) 

Party and Policy in Israel: The Battle between 
Hawks and Doves, by Samuel J. Roberts. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1990. viii + 212 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $26.50 paper. Presents an 
historical overview of the significant role political 
parties have played in the domestic and foreign 
policymaking of Israeli governments; a lengthy 
conclusion offers prospects for the important, al- 
though declining, role of parties in the future. 
(DAM) 


JORDAN 


White Paper: Jordan and the Gulf Crisis, August 
1990-March 1991. Amman: Government of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 1991. 78 pages. 
n.p. paper. Encapsulates the Jordanian perspective 
of Gulf war events, supplemented by 15 Jordanian 
and Arab League documents. (EFC) 


KURDS AND KURDISTAN 


Into Kurdistan: Frontiers under Fire, by Sheri 
Laizer. London and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Zed 
Books, 1991. Distrib. Humanities Press Interna- 
tional, Atlantic Highlands, NJ. x + 150 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. $45.00 cloth. $15.00 paper. 
A British writer’s personal observations of every- 
day life in Turkish Kurdistan. Her sympathetic 
account describes the political and cultural oppres- 
sion of Kurds in Turkey and Iraq, as well as 
international indifference to the Kurds’ plight. The 
concluding chapter, written during autumn 1990, 
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describes the impact of the Gulf crisis on the 
Kurdish national struggle. (CW) 


PAKISTAN 


Bureaucracy in Pakistan: An Historical Analysis, by 
Sohail Mahmood. Lahore: Progressive Publishers, 
1990. 104 pages. Notes. Bibl. Rs100.00. Discusses 
the evolution of the Pakistani bureaucracy from the 
time of British rule in India to the beginning of 
Benazir Bhutto's administration in 1988. (EFC) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


Indigenous Organizations in Palestine: Towards a 
Purposeful Societal Development, by Khalil Na- 
khleh. Jerusalem: Arab Thought Forum, 1991. 89 
pages. Appends. Refs. n.p. paper. Discusses back- 
ground, pressing issues, funding, and types of 
non-government sponsored Palestinian organiza- 
tions found in the occupied territories and Israel. 
Also provides a brief account of past Palestinian 
efforts at fortifying social cohesion, and recom- 
mends adherence to several principles in order to 
strengthen Palestinian society. A listing of these 
organizations follows the text. (EFC) 


YEMEN 


Yemen, by Laurence Deonna, tr. by Corinne Borel. 
Washington, DC: Three Continents Press, 1991. 
199 pages. Maps. Gloss. $28.00 cloth. $15.00 pa- 
per. By recounting the stories of her experiences in 
Yemen, this Swiss journalist creates a variegated 
image of the country's history and culture, includ- 
ing an overview of urban and tribal life, and the 
status of women. Punctuating the anecdotes are 
numerous illustrations and poems. (EFC) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Longest War: The Iran-Iraq Military Conflict, 
by Dilip Hiro. New York: Routledge, 1991. xxiv + 
323 pages. Notes. Appends. Bibl. Index. $49.95 
cloth. $16.95 paper. Explores the Iran-Iraq war, 
giving particular attention to the military dimension 
and the effects of the war on Iran and Iraq’s 
relations with other states in the region and the 
superpowers. (HR) 

The Middle East: Opposing Viewpoints. San Diego, 
CA: Greenhaven Press, 1992. 264 pages. Chron. 
Append. Bibl. Index. n.p. paper. Presents oppos- 
ing arguments on controversial topics; selections 
have been culled from newspapers, magazines, 
journals, books, position papers, and organiza- 
tional statements. The citations are grouped in five 


parts: ‘‘Why is the Middle East a Conflict Area?" 
“Are Palestinian Rights Being Ignored?" ‘‘What 
Role Should the US Play in the Middle East?" 
“How Does Religion Affect the Middle East?” and 
“What is the Future of the Middle East?” Authors 
whose works are cited include Daniel Pipes, David 
Pryce-Jones, Shlomo Avineri, Phyllis Bennis, 
Leon T. Hadar, Amos Perlmutter, Hans King, 
James E. Akins, Yahya Sadowski, and Michael C. 
Hudson. (CW) 

Religious Radicalism and Politics in the Middle East, 
ed. by Emmanuel Sivan and Menachem Friedman. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990. 
vii + 244 pages. Notes. Index. $16.95 paper. A 
collection of eight articles, including ‘‘Religious 
Radicalism and Political Messianism in Israel" by 
Aviezer Ravitzky, ‘“The Radical Shi‘ite Opposition 
Movements in Iraq" by Amatzia Baram, "Jewish 
Zealots: Conservative versus Innovative” by Men- 
achem Friedman, ‘‘Pro-Iranian Fundamentalism in 
Gaza" by Thomas Mayer, and ‘‘Redemption as a 
Catastrophe: The Gospel of Gush Emunim’’ by 
Gideon Aran. (SG) . 

The Syrian Involvement in Lebanon since 1975, by 
Reuven Avi-Ran, tr. by David Maisel. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1991. vi + 241 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $32.00 paper. An historical analysis focus- 
ing on the period 1975-1985. Includes an examina- 
tion of the origins of Syria's interest in Lebanon, 
and the effects of the intervention on Syrian do- 
mestic and foreign policy. (HR) 

Theory, Politics and the Arab World: Critical Re- 
sponses, ed. by Hisham Sharabi. London: Routledge; 
and Washington, DC: Center for Contemporary 
Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1990. ix + 
261 pages. Index. Contribs. $45.00 cloth. $15.95 
paper. A collection of seven articles, based on a 
faculty study group held at Georgetown University 
during the 1987-88 academic year: ‘‘The Scholarly 
Point of View: Politics, Perspective, Paradigm’’ by 
Hisham Sharabi, ‘‘Policymaking and Theory Build- 
ing: American Political Science and the Islamic 
Middle East” by Lisa Anderson, ‘‘Anthropology’s 
Orient: The Boundaries of Theory on the Arab 
World” by Lila Abu-Lughod, ‘‘Beyond the Always 
and the Never: A Critique of Social Psychological 
Interpretations of Arab Society and Culture" by 
Halim Barakat, ‘‘The Contemporary Sociology of 
the Middle East: An Assessment” by Samih K. 
Farsoun and Lisa Hajjar, ‘Taming the West: 
Trends in the Writing of Modern Arab Social 
History in Anglophone Academia" by Judith E. 
Tucker, and *'Studies of Anglo-American Political 
Economy: Democracy, Orientalism, and the Left” 
by Peter Gran. (SG) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Making Peace among Arabs and Israelis: Lessons 
from 50 Years of Negotiating Experience, by Ken- 


neth W. Stein and Samuel W. Lewis. Washington, 
DC: United States Institute of Peace, 1991. xxv + 
43 pages. Notes. Appends. n.p. paper. This paper 
is the product of a study group of US specialists, 
most with diplomatic experience in the region. The 
examination projects past negotiating experience 
regarding the Arab-Israeli conflict into suggestions 
for present-day negotiations; many of the sugges- 
tions involve the role of a third-party mediator. 
Maps, a chronology, and historical text are in- 
cluded to orient the reader. (JAB) 

The Price of Peace: The Toll of the Peace Process on 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. Jerusalem: 
Jerusalem Media and Communication Center, 
1992. 49 pages. Appends. n.p. paper. Documents 
various abuses waged against Palestinians living in 
the occupied territories, from November 1, 1991 
to February 15, 1992. Includes chronologies of 
deaths, raids, closures of schools, and settler vio- 
lence, as well as detailed appendices charting tax 
raids, uprooting of trees, land seizures, and house 
demolitions and sealings since the start of the 
Madrid peace conference. Suggests that Israel's 
policies in the occupied territories contradict pro- 
fessions of peaceful intent by the Israeli govern- 
ment and are incompatible with movement toward 
any viable settlement of the Palestinian-Israeli con- 


flict. (DAM) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Duties of the Vizier: Civil Administration in the 
Early New Kingdom, by G.P.F. van den Boorn. 
London and New York: Kegan Paul International, 
1988. Distrib. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, New 
York. xix + 399 pages + Plates. Append. Indices. 
$99.50. Examines the activities of a vizier and civil 
government in the early New Kingdom of ancient 
Egypt, through extensive textual and linguistic 
analysis of the ancient hieroglyphic tomb writings 
known as the ‘‘Duties of the Vizier.” Included with 
the analysis of transliterated and English-language 
versions of the text are comparisons of this trans- 
lation with other prominent European-language 
translations, a bibliography of related literature, 
and a facsimile of the original hieroglyphic text. 
(EFC) 

L'Eubée à la fin du 15ème siécle—économie et 
population: les registres de année 1474, by Evan- 
gelia Balta. Athens: Society of Euboean Studies, 
1989. 448 pages. Contents. n.p. paper. Utilizes 
extensive demographic and revenue data from two 
1474 census registers of Euboea to reconstruct the 
agrarian economic structure of the island immedi- 
ately following its conquest by the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The documents are reproduced in facsimile, 
and in Turkish and French-language translation. 
Includes tables and graphs. (EFC) 

The Judean Monasteries in the Byzantine Period, by 
Yizhar Hirschfeld. New Haven, CT and London: 
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Yale University Press, 1992. xix + 305 pages. 
Notes. Abbrevs. Bibl. Index. $45.00. Examines 
monastic architecture and the lives of monks in 
Palestine from the fourth to the seventh centuries, 
through a consideration of archeological data as 
well as hagiographic and contemporary accounts. 
Discusses daily life in the monastery, food and 
clothing of the inhabitants, and sacred and secular 
elements in architecture. Maps, photos, sketches, 
and floor plans accompany the text. (CW) 

The March from Medina: A Revisionist Study of the 
Arab Conquests, by John Walter Jandora. Clifton, 
NJ: Kingston Press, 1990. vi + 155 pages. Ap- 
pends. Bibl. Index. $25.00. A military perspective 
ofthe campaigns launched from Madina, during the 
first stage of Muslim expansion in the early seventh 
century. The author reconstructs the course of 
these military maneuvers and battles from original 
Arabic, Latin, Syriac, and epigraphic south Ara- 
bian sources. Six appendices include a glossary of 
military terms in epigraphic south Arabian and 
Arabic, and notes on the Islamic campaigns in 
southern Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. (JLM) 


HEALTH 


The Health Care of the Arabs in Israel, by Nira 
Reiss. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991. xv + 
212 pages. Refs. Indices. $29.95 paper. Addresses 
the historical and contemporary delivery of health 
services to Palestinian Israelis, including such top- 
ics as ‘‘The Distribution and Use of the Health 
Services," ‘‘Israel Health Ministry's Services to 
the Arab Population," ‘‘Consequences of the His- 
tadrut Sick Fund’s Special Status,” ‘‘The Inferior 
Status of Arab Communities," ‘‘The Class Situa- 
tion of the Arabs in Israel," ‘‘The Re-Emergence 
of Arab Professional Medical Manpower," and 
“Some Indicators of the Health Status of the Arab 
Population in Israel." A wealth of statistics are 
incorporated in 24 tables. (SG) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Arab Education in Transition: A Source Book, by 
Byron G. Massialas and Samir Ahmad Jarrar. New 
York and London: Garland Publishing, 1991. xii + 
257 pages. Bibl. Indices. $37.00. Discusses the 
history of Arab education since the 1960s—its struc- 
ture, salient policy issues, curriculum, broad educa- 
tional goals, political socialization, and preparation 
for employment. Chapters include '' Arabization—A 
Key to Change,” ‘“The Hidden Curriculum in Arab 
Schools," and ''Education and Social Change." 
(EFC) 

Les cités populaires programmées: solution à Phab- 
itat spontané à Tunis? by Hassen Tayachi. Tunis: 
University of Tunis, 1988. 490 pages. Contents. 
Bibl. n.p. paper. Discusses the housing crisis in 
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Tunis, from the sudden acute urbanization of the 
city and the resultant housing shortage to current 
conditions. Numerous charts, graphs, tables, and 
illustrations supplement the text. (HR) 

The Evil Eye: A Casebook, ed. by Alan Dundes. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1992. ix 
+ 318 pages. Bibl. $55.00 cloth. $14.95 paper. A 
collection of 21 essays, including ‘‘The Evil Eye in 
Iran," “The Evil Eye and Infant Health in Leba- 
non," ‘The Evil Eye: Forms and Dynamics of a 
Universal Superstition,” and ‘‘Wet and Dry, the 
Evil Eye: An Essay in Indo-European and Semitic 
Worldview.” (SG) 

Social Background and Bureaucratic Behavior in 
Egypt, by Earl L. Sullivan et al. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1990. Cairo Papers in 
Social Science. iv + 84 pages. Tables. Bibl. $7.50 
paper. This study, based on a 1983 Al-Ahram 
survey of 825 Egyptian civil servants, examines 
behavioral differences among men and women, and 
Copts and Muslims, of the Egyptian bureaucracy. 
Tables presenting the numerical results of the 
survey follow the text. (EFC) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Herb Drugs and Herbalists in Syria and North 
Yemen, by Gisho Honda et al. Tokyo: Institute for 
the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and 
Africa, 1990. v + 72 pages + 82 pages in Arabic. 
Illustrs. Refs. Index. n.p. paper. A reference guide 
to traditional medicine, containing sections that list 
herbal medicines, illustrate over 200 herbs, and 
provide an index to the drugs. (HR) 

Religious Freedom in the Middle East, by Dale L. 
Bishop. Washington, DC: MERIP, n.d. 6 pages. 
$2.00 paper. Examines the theory and practice of 
religious toleration in the Middle East; focuses on 
the treatment of individuals who profess religions 
other than Islam or who follow heterodox Islamic 
movements, as well as those who do not adhere to 
a religion. (JLM) 

A World Theology: The Central Spiritual Reality of 
Humankind, by N. Ross Reat and Edmund F. 
Perry. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. xi + 314 pages. $49.95. Exam- 
ines atheism, Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, 
Islam, and Judaism as expressions of a single 
“world theology.” The authors identify common 
characteristics of these beliefs and define each as 
linked ‘‘central spiritual realities.” (CW) 
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The Book of Strangers: A Novel, by Jan Dallas. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1988. 151 pages. $29.50 cloth. $9.95 paper. Set 
in a machine-dominated future, this story traces 
the spiritual awakening of a university librarian 


who leaves his work to discover the Sufi path. 
(JLM) 

Children of the Roojme: A Family’s Journey, by 
Elmaz Abinader. London and New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1991. 303 pages. $19.95. The author re- 
counts the lives of three generations of her family 
in Lebanon and North and South America through 
the narratives of two men and three women, which 
span the period from the end of the Ottoman 
Empire to the present. (JLM) 

Cities of Salt, by Abdelrahman Munif, tr. by Peter 
Theroux. New York: Random House, 1987. 627 
pages. $18.95. An English-language translation 
of a novel originally published in Arabic in 1984. 
Set in a fictitious city in an unnamed Gulf country 
in the 1930s, this novel traces the effects of oil 
discovery and the US presence there. (JLM) 
Istanbul Boy—The Autobiography of Aziz Nesin, 
part 3: Yokusun Basi (The Climb), tr. by Joseph S. 
Jacobson. Austin: Center for Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies, University of Texas at Austin, 1990. Distrib. 
University of Texas Press, Austin. xi + 220 pages. 
$9.95 paper. The third part of the Turkish writer 
Aziz Yesin's autobiography, which recounts nu- 
merous childhood anecdotes and provides com- 
mentary on various developments in his life and in 
Turkey. (EFC) 

The Patient Stone, by Sadeq Chubak, tr. by M.R. 
Ghanoonparvar. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Pub- 
lishers, 1989. xxiv + 206 pages. Notes. Gloss. 
$24.95. This Iranian novel treats the issue of 
female sexuality by presenting a series of interre- 
lated monologues, which concern personalities 
and events in a fictitious Iranian community. 
(EFC) 

Proceedings of the Colloquium on Arabic Grammar, 
ed. by Kinga Dévényi and Tamás Iványi. Budap- 
est: Eötvös Loránd University Chair for Arabic 
Studies; and Csomo De Kórós Society Section of 
Islamic Studies, 1991. 375 pages. $45.00. Presents 
27 English, French, and Arabic-language essays 
that were the product of a September 1991 collo- 
quium on Arabic grammar held in Budapest. Arti- 
cles include ‘‘Lexical Stress Variations in Arabic: 
An Acoustic Spectrographic Analysis,” “A Balagi 
Approach to Some Grammatical Sawahid," and 
"The Expression of Durativity in Arabic." Dia- 
grams, graphs, maps, and tables supplement the 
work. (EFC) 

The Sand Child, by Tahar Ben Jelloun, tr. by Alan 
Sheridan. London and New York: Quartet Books, 
1987. vi + 165 pages. £11.95. An English-language 
translation of a book originally published in French 
in 1985. This fictional account traces the unconven- 
tional life of the eighth girl born to a Moroccan 
couple who, desperate for a male heir, conceal the 
biological sex of the child and raise her as a male. 
The author wrote a sequel to this novel, The 
Sacred Night, in 1987. (JLM) 


WOMEN 


Land before Honor: Palestinian Women in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, by Kitty Warnock. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1990. xvi -- 199 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $30.00 cloth. $13.00 paper. 

Women's Rights in the Arab World, by Ramla 
Khalidi and Judith Tucker. Washington, DC: 
MERIP, n.d. 8 pages. $2.00 paper. Evaluates mis- 
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conceptions held in Europe and the United States 
regarding Islam and Arab women; notes the differ- 
ent concerns expressed by feminists in the Arab 
world. Examines legal reform, political participa- 
tion, health and education, and employment. 
Tables address women's political participation, 
economic activity, and education in the Arab 
world, as well as in other Middle Eastern states, on 


a country-by-country basis. (CW) 





New from SYRACUSE! 
Veils and Words: The Emerging Voices of Iranian Women Writers 


FARZANEH MILANI 


“Written with brilliance and penetrating insight. . . . By far the best work avail- 
able on contemporary Persian women writers and poets."—Ehsan Yarshater 


“Highly recommended. "—Elizabeth Fernea 


This is the first book, in any language, about women's literary tradition in Iran. 
It places this tradition in the context of social practices and cultural ideals, 
particularly those related to veiling and unveiling, silence and revelation. ` 


320 pages, index Cloth $34.95 Paper $16.95 
(Not available in the UK, Ireland, and Europe) 


Oil, Power, and Principle 
Iran's Oil Nationalization and Its Aftermath 


MOSTAFA ELM 


“Likely to become the standard work on the subject." —Albert Hourani 


Elm served in Iran's Ministry of Foreign Affairs and held sensitive posts in Lon- 
don and at the UN and witnessed his country's nationalist uprising firsthand. He 
draws upon his years of experience, recently declassified British and U.S. docu- 
ments, and interviews with more than fifty figures to demonstrate the two super- 
powers' covert involvement in the 1953 coup, especially the intense participation 
of Truman, Eisenhower, and Churchill in these events. 


424 pages, index $39.95 


From AUB... 
From the Vineyards of Lebanon 


KHALIL HAWI and NADEEM NAIMY 


A bilingual Arabic-English edition of the works of these two outstanding contem- 
porary Arab poets. 


160 pages Paper $11.95 


Just published! 
By the Dayan Center/Tel-Aviv University 


Saddam Speaks on the Gulf Crisis 


A Collection of Documents 


Edited by OFRA BENGIO 
212 pages (Distr. by SU Press) Paper $14.95 


A Collection of Documents, Ù 
porci 1 
Pau 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse, New York 13244 1-800-365-8929 (orders only) 
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Editor's Note 


Ta issue marks my debut as editor of a publication I have long respected. As 
a student, teacher, and writer, I learned to depend upon the Middle East Journal as 
an invaluable research tool and information source. Its international reputation is 
directly attributable to the efforts of my predecessors, Harvey Hall, William Sands, 
Richard Parker, Jean Newsom, and Christopher Van Hollen. During a combined 
editorial tenure of 45 years, their unwavering insistence on printing articles based on 
sound scholarship and impartial analyses enabled the Middle East Journal to attain its 
position as the preeminent publication in the field. J-am very conscious both of the 
debt I owe to them and my responsibility to maintain the high standards they 
established. 

Fortunately, I have begun my stewardship of the Middle East Journal with 
the assistance of many dedicated individuals. The retiring editor, Ambassador 
Van Hollen, provided editorial insights and much practical wisdom during a 
month-long transition period. Two former editors, Jean Newson and Richard 
Parker, both members of the Board of Advisory Editors, shared with me valuable 
lessons from their own experiences. Several other members of the Board of 
Advisory Editors also have been helpful, patiently responding to last-minute 
requests for advice and offering useful suggestions. Elizabeth Fernea, a cherished 
friend and colleague whose sage advice I have long appreciated, joined the Board 
of Advisory Editors during the summer and already has contributed fresh 
perspectives derived from her professional expertise as an autbor, editor, film- 
maker, researcher, and teacher. 

My substantive on-the-job training, however, has been provided by the 
Middle East Journals staff, who have tranquilly tolerated the naiveté that any 
new editor inevitably brings to a publication with well-established traditions. 
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Steven Glazer, the book review editor, not only oversees reviews of a score of 
major new books for each issue, but also supervises the invaluable compilation of 
the Bibliography of Periodical Literature, one of the unique features of the 
journal. Catherine Grosso, the editorial assistant, not only is responsible for 
attending to daily administrative matters, but also compiles the Chronology, 
another unique feature of the journal. Robin Surratt, the managing editor, is the 
person to whom all readers owe a special thanks because it is through her that all 
the pieces come together. 

In addition to the permanent staff, the Middle East Journal depends on 
interns and volunteers who spend many hours each week carrying out tasks that 
are essential for the timely production of each issue. For our fall issue, Nancy 
Wood, who has an expert eye for things grammatical, continues to volunteer two 
days per week to assist with the proofreading and copyediting of manuscripts 
being readied for typesetting. Four college interns have helped to compile, enter 
data for, and proofread the bibliography and book reviews. They are Laura 
Abrahams, Brown University, 1994; Rebecca Mayer, Yale University, 1993; 
Holly Newby, Bryn Mawr College, 1992; and Holly Rietman, American Univer- 
sity, 1992. Also, Elisa Coghlan, a former intern who worked at the Middle East 
Institute's Keiser Library during the summer, and Ted Westervelt, a summer 
intern, assisted in the preparation of this issue. 

The cooperation of all these people has resulted in an exciting fall issue. The 
lead article by Peter Schraeder examines the impact of the fading Cold War rivalry 
on US policy in an important periphery of the Middle East, the Horn of 
Africa—Djibouti, Ethiopia, Somalia, and Sudan—a region that historically not - 
only attracted the sustained attention of the superpowers but also that of local 
states such as Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Schraeder's analysis concentrates on the 
two countries—League of Arab States member Somalia and neighboring Ethio- 
pia—that have experienced the most dramatic changes as a consequence of the 
United States’ ceasing to perceive them as strategic pawns, as was the case during 
the height of US-Soviet competition for influence in the area. 

In our second article, Leon Hadar argues that voter disaffection with the 
perceived malaise of the Likud government in Israel helped to tilt the June 1992 
elections toward an unexpected victory for the Labor alignment. Hadar views the 
election as an ‘‘earthquake’’ in Israeli politics, similar to the 1977 electoral 
earthquake that ended Labor’s 30-year domination of the government. An 
immediate consequence of the June election, he says, has been the shattering of 
the “conventional wisdom” that had predicted a permanent shift in the views of 
the Israeli electorate toward the ideas of the Likud Party. 

In our third article, Geoffrey Aronson argues that concern about the 
proliferation of nuclear and other nonconventional weapons in the Middle East is 
a major ‘‘hidden’’ factor in US-Israeli relations. Aronson says that Israel’s 
experience in the 1991 Persian Gulf War, when it faced the prospect of being hit 
by Iraqi chemical weapons, reinforced that country’s determination to maintain a 
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nuclear capability as a deterrent against any potential regional aggressor. The 
United States learned a very different lesson from the war—namely, how difficult 
it could have been to contain a nonconventional conflict in the event Iraq had used 
its chemical arms and Israel had responded with a nuclear strike. Aronson 
provocatively suggests that Washington's agenda may be to seek controls on 
Israel's nuclear arsenal as a means of preempting other states from attempting to 
develop, à la Iraq, their nonconventional weapons capabilities. 

Our last article, by Alexander Knysh, deals with one of the most significant 
Muslim theologians of the late twentieth century, the late Ayatollah Rouhollah 
Khomeini. Despite the inordinate influence Khomeini exercised during the 1980s, 
not just in his native Iran, but also in many other Muslim countries, there is a 
general dearth of information about his background and educational training. 
Knysh explores, for the very first time in the English literature, the intellectual 
influences of Islamic mysticism on Khomeini. Although the scholarly debate over 
Khomeini's role in the Islamic movement will probably continue for many years, 
Knysh's fascinating analysis fills an important gap in our EHowiedge t about this 
controversial political and spiritual leader. 

Finally, I would like to point out that our Chronology has added a new 
section, Central Asia and Transcaucasia. Historically, most of this region was 
associated with the Umayyid, Abbasid, Suljuq, Safavid, and Qajar empires. 
Culturally, most of the people are Muslims and speak Turkic and Iranian 
languages. For these reasons, the Middle East Journal, beginning with our very 
first issue in 1947, regularly featured articles and book reviews pertaining to this 
region. The breakup of the Soviet Union and the emergence of independent states 
in Central Asia and Transcaucasia makes it appropriate to include the region as a 
separate entry in the Chronology. 

Eric Hooglund 
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THE HORN OF AFRICA: US FOREIGN 
POLICY IN AN ALTERED COLD WAR 
ENVIRONMENT 


Peter J. Schraeder 


US foreign policy toward the Horn of Africa between 1945 and 1990 was 
guided by a series of Cold War rationales that viewed the region as a means for 
solving non-African problems. Specifically, US policymakers did not perceive the 
countries and peoples of the Horn of Africa as important in their own right but, 
rather, as a means of preventing the further advances of Soviet communism. As 
a result, US relationships with various regimes in the region evolved according to 
their perceived importance within an East-West framework. Emperor Haile 
Selassie, for example, was courted from the 1940s to the 1970s because of the 
importance of Ethiopia as part of a worldwide telecommunications network 
directed against the Soviet Union. After the US-Ethiopian security relationship 
was shattered in the aftermath of the 1974—77 Ethiopian revolution and the rise to 
power of a Soviet-backed regime headed by Mengistu Haile Mariam, the Somali 
regime of Siad Barre achieved greater status in Washington because of Somalia's 
importance as an access country from which the United States could counter 
militarily any perceived Soviet threat to Middle Eastern oil fields. The US 
preoccupation with anticommunism not only was manipulated by these leaders to 
obtain greater levels of US economic and military aid—more than $600 million for 
the Selassie regime and nearly $800 million for the Siad regime—it also served as 
an important rationale for Washington's general disregard for the authoritarian 
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excesses of these regimes, as well as for a host of interventionist practices 
designed to maintain US influence within the region.! 

Radical changes in the Soviet bloc during the 1980s dramatically called into 
question these Cold War rationales and the policies they generated. In 1985, 
President Mikhail Gorbachev emerged as the undisputed leader of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, and his intention to alter significantly Soviet economic 
and political structures was captured in a variety of buzz words—perestroika 
(economic restructuring) and glasnost (political openness)—which quickly be- 
came part of the lexicon of the West. Of greatest importance to US policymakers 
was Gorbachev's desire to move beyond the conflictual confines of the Cold War 
and seek a form of international cooperation reminiscent of President Franklin 
Roosevelt's vision of a post-World War II international order. Gorbachev's 
adherence to the theme of novoye myslenye (new political thinking) was the 
crucial ingredient for what became increased US-Soviet cooperation at the end of 
the 1980s. 

In the case of Eastern Europe, Gorbachev's policy approach entailed Soviet 
tolerance for the fall of single-party communist states and a recognition of the 
need to allow the peoples of Eastern Europe to determine.their own political paths 
independent of Soviet control. Throughout the various regions of the Third 
World, this new political thinking entailed a rejection of revolutionary struggle 
and, instead, the need for political negotiations and compromise to resolve 
ongoing regional disputes and civil wars.? 

The irony of Gorbachev's radical initiatives is that they unleashed a variety 
of forces that ultimately led in 1991 to the fragmentation of the Soviet Union into 
a host of smaller independent and non-communist countries. Although the largest 
of these—the Russian Republic—pledged to seek further cooperation with the 
United States in a variety of realms—including a resolution of regional conflict in 
Africa—the reality of the fragmentation of the Soviet Union was a significant shift 
in the international balance of power as a former superpower ceased to exist. 
Most important, this event underscored the end of the Cold War and the 
irrelevance of its related anticommunist rationales. Consequently, US policymak- 
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ers at the beginning of 1992 were embroiled in a fierce debate over how best to 
ensure future cooperation with Russia and the other newly independent countries 
of the former Soviet Union. As debates focusing on US-Russian cooperation 
continue to replace the former antagonistic relationship, Washington's Cold 
War-driven policies in the Horn of Africa have changed, and will continue to 
change, accordingly.? 


REASSESSING COLD WAR ASSUMPTIONS 


In a move cautiously supported by the Department of State's Bureau of 
African Affairs, and an important first step on the path to regional peace, 
Ethiopia’s Mengistu and Somalia's Siad signed a historic accord on April 3, 1988, 
in which both leaders agreed to reestablish diplomatic relations and withdraw 
their respective forces from the frontier of the Ogaden—the disputed territory 
claimed by Somalia and controlled by Ethiopia that served as the focal point of the 
1977-78 Ogaden War, as well as a variety of other minor military skirmishes 
between Ethiopia and Somalia.* The overriding concern of both leaders, however, 
was not the resolution of the Ogaden conflict, but a shared desire to defuse 
conflictual external relations in order to free military resources for effectively 
dealing with internal, regime-threatening guerrilla insurgencies. 

In the case of Somalia, the stability of the government had been threatened 
since 1981 by the rising military successes of the Somali National Movement 
(SNM), a northern-based guerrilla insurgency deriving the majority of its support 
from the Isaak clan, as well as by smaller insurgent groups, such as the 
Hawiye-dominated United Somali Congress (USC) and the Ogadeni-dominated 
Somali Patriotic Movement (SPM).5 In the case of Ethiopia, the Mengistu regime 
found itself increasingly threatened by what eventually became known as the 
Ethiopian People's Revolutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF), a coalition of 
three regionally, and largely ethnically, based guerrilla armies that included the 
Tigrean People's Liberation Front (TPLF), the smaller and less active Oromo 
Liberation Front (OLF), and the Eritrean People's Liberation Front (EPLF), a 
secessionist movement dating back to 1961.5 
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Somalia 


The April 1988 Ethiopian-Somali accord would have generated little, if any, 
change in US foreign policy toward the Horn of Africa had it not been for the 
unforeseen developments that accompanied implementation of the agreement. 
Faced with the loss of their base of operations in Ethiopia, SNM guerrillas entered 
the Somali city of Burao on the evening of May 27, 1988, and assassinated all 
senior government and military officials. The first stage of a previously planned 
**final offensive” designed to force the collapse of the Siad regime, the guerrillas 
initially scored stunning successes against the Somali armed forces; most notable 
among these victories was the capture of large portions of Hargeisa, the second 
largest urban area in the country. When faced with trading hit-and-run tactics for 
the need to defend fortified positions, the SNM was devastated by Somali 
counterattacks in July and August that virtually destroyed Burao and damaged 
three-quarters of all the buildings in Hargeisa. 

In a wave of terror that followed the initial military assault, the Somali armed 
forces reportedly engaged in a “‘systematic pattern” of attacks against unarmed 
Isaak villages, as well as summarily arresting and executing an unknown number 
of suspected SNM supporters.” “It is conservatively estimated," noted one 
Department of State-commissioned study of the conflict, ‘‘that at least 5,000 
unarmed civilian Isaaks were purposefully murdered by the Somali Armed Forces 
between May 1988 and March 1989, in the absence of resistence and in contexts 
which presented no immediate danger to these forces.’’8 

The intensification of Somalia's seven-year-old civil war did not attract the 
attention of the highest levels of the US policymaking establishment. Rather, the 
initial US response was handled at the level of the ‘‘national security bureaucra- 
cies" comprising the executive branch: the Department of State, the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), and, particularly, the Department of Defense. At a 
critical stage in the conflict, the Department of Defense on June 28, 1988, 
delivered $1.4 million in lethal aid to the Somali armed forces, including 1,200 
M-16 rifles and 2.8 million rounds of ammunition. 

Although originally authorized by the Department of Defense in November 
1986, delivery of the aid had been delayed repeatedly because of the unwillingness 
of traditional carriers to ship such a small amount of cargo.? Thus, when the 
Somali government requested air shipment on June 4, 1988, and paid the 
extravagant price that such transport required, the matter was handled routinely 
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at the lowest levels of the bureaucracy.!° As far as the Department of Defense was 
concerned, Somalia's status as an important regional state providing access to US 
military forces left little, if any, doubt that Washington should quickly respond to 
Mogadishu in its hour of need. In this regard, the US response reflected the 
Department of Defense's bureaucratic mission of ensuring the maintenance of 
stable, pro-US African governments through the transfer of military equipment 
and the training of local forces in its usage. 

Longtime critics of the US-Somali relationship in the US Congress, most 
notably the House Subcommittee on Africa, did not accept the military rationale 
of coming to the aid of a strategic ally. Rather, congressional critics complained 
of US weaponry being used by the Somali armed forces to bomb urban areas 
indiscriminately and to execute civilians whose only crime was belonging to the 
Isaak clan. The Somali government's response to the northern uprising merely 
strengthened preconceived notions of Siad's regime as a gross violator of human 
rights that had lost the support of its people. In a hearing of the House 
Subcommittee on Africa hastily convened during the civil conflict, Chairperson 
Howard Wolpe noted that the uprising in the north was the outcome of **years of 
political repression.'!! Having never fully accepted the idea of a US-Somali 
security relationship, critics within the Africa subcommittee seized upon the 
intensification of Somalia's extended civil war as a vehicle for terminating any 
further US security assistance to the Siad regime. 

With the House Subcommittee on Africa threatening to cut off all US aid to 
Somalia, the Department of State touched off a bureaucratic conflict with the 
Department of Defense in July 1988 by ''voluntarily'' placing a hold on any further 
“lethal”? military aid to the Siad regime. Unwilling to do battle with Congress 
against the backdrop of widespread abuses on the part of the Somali armed forces, 
the Department of State rationalized the hold by underscoring the need to protect 
the far more substantial levels of economic assistance. ''It simply did not make 
good bureaucratic sense,” explained a Department of State official involved in the 
decision, ‘‘to take a chance on losing all the economic assistance for a small 
amount of military assistance.’’!2 

In the eyes of the Department of Defense, however, the Department of State 
had caved in too quickly to the demands of the House subcommittee. Having been 
the most active proponent of the US-Somali access agreement during the 1980s, 
the Department of Defense wanted to stand behind Washington’s promises to 
Mogadishu, especially during a crisis period in which US credibility was on the 
line. **Either we're allies or we're not," explained one proponent of continued 
military aid. **What is the sense of having this program if we're not going to give 
EE 
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them the military support when it counts the most?’’!3 Despite such rhetoric, the 
combination of congressional pressure and Department of State acquiescence 
finally led the Bush administration to reprogram $2.5 million of military aid 
originally targeted for Somalia in fiscal year (FY) 1989. 

In addition to the suspension of military aid, Economic Support Fund (ESF) 
security assistance to Somalia beginning in FY 1988 was subjected to ‘‘notifica- 
tion’? demands of Congress. In short, the Department of State was legally 
required to give a 15-day notification to Congress of any intent to disburse funds 
to Somalia, during which period any congressperson could request a ‘‘hold’’ on 
the funds pending further discussion. Although the Department of State legally 
can disburse funds in the absence of binding legislation, congressional holds are 
generally honored as concerns those countries in Africa, particularly Somalia, 
that are subject to notification requirements.!4 ‘‘Since Somalia is not of the highest 
political interest in Washington," explained a desk officer in the East Africa 
bureau, *'the State Department will not override the request and force a battle.''!5 

As a result of this Department of State policy, $21 million in suspended FY 
1988 ESF funds ultimately were reprogrammed, in September 1989, to other 
African countries to avoid their complete deletion from the Bush administration's 
cash-starved FY 1990 foreign aid budget. Similarly, in a compromise supported by 
the House Subcommittee on Africa, $15 million in FY 1989 funds were paid 
directly to the International Monetary Fund after Somalia agreed in May 1989 to 
release a certain number of political prisoners. As of December 1990, there was a 
hold on all security assistance pending a significant movement on the part of the 
Siad regime toward greater respect for internationally recognized human rights. 
The Africa subcommittee hoped that such a hold would place pressure on the Siad 
regime to seek some form of ‘‘national reconciliation’’ with the guerrilla opposi- 
tion. 

The escalating civil war in Somalia that continued in the aftermath of the 
SNM's failed offensive in May 1988 contributed to an ongoing debate within the 
national security bureaucracies over the future of the US-Somali security rela- 
tionship. Officials within the Department of State and the Department of Defense 
who favored continuation of the relationship pointed to several political reforms 
as goodwill intentions of the Siad regime to seek some sort of national reconcil- 
iation. These reforms included the creation of a constitutional committee to 
investigate the ongoing war in the north, the release of roughly 300 political 
prisoners identified by the Department of State's Africa bureau, and Siad's 
announced intention to establish a multiparty political system complete with 
parliamentary elections. 
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Despite these actions, even Foreign Service officers (FSO) within the Africa 
bureau admitted that, aside from the initial release of several hundred political 
prisoners and some economic reforms, there was a significant gap between what 
the Siad regime said it would do and what actually occurred in the political sphere. 
These same officers, nonetheless, noted that, despite continued human rights 
abuses within Somalia, even gradual movement toward reform, when combined 
with strong Department of Defense pressures for ensuring continued US access to 
the port of Berbera, demanded continued US support. ‘‘We’re stuck with the 
relationship," explained one FSO, ‘‘and we'll stick with it and see it through.''16 

Proponents of disengagement from the Siad regime pointed to no less than 
four major reports—including one commissioned by the Department of State— 
that underscored the severe human rights problem in Somalia.!7 In July 1989, for 
example, approximately 450 civilians allegedly were killed when, in the aftermath 
of the arrest of four prominent Muslim leaders, Somali armed forces fired on 
demonstrators emerging from the principal mosques in Mogadishu. This occurred 
just prior to the Bush administration's request for approximately $20 million in 
ESF aid to Somalia for FY 1990. Not surprisingly, congressional critics seized 
upon this event and successfully blocked the administration's aid request. Indeed, 
members of the House Subcommittee on Africa, perhaps the most vocal and 
influential opponents of continued US aid to Somalia, described Siad's reform 
package as "meaningless" in the absence of a sincere effort to meet the legitimate 
demands of the SNM and other guerrilla insurgencies seeking the overthrow of the 
government.!$ 

In the words of a member of the Department of State's Africa bureau, the net 
result of the congressional-executive deadlock over the US-Somali security 
relationship was a ‘‘muddle-through’’ policy. While opponents were unable to 
sever completely the relationship, proponents were also constrained in what they 
could do. In short, the United States continued to occupy an uneasy middle 
ground that neither completely supported nor opposed the Somali regime, while 
hoping that political conditions in Somalia would improve. ‘‘It’s fine to say let's 
cut off aid, even if that's what the American people want,” explained one member 
of the Africa bureau in attempting to justify having the United States remain 
politically engaged with the Siad regime. “But then what are the consequences?" 
Reflecting the bureaucratic mindset, which usually favors the maintenance of 
established ties with a particular country, this official explained that the inevitable 
result of cutting aid would be a loss of US influence.!9 
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Ethiopia 


The controversy surrounding the US-Somali security relationship was paral- 
leled by an ongoing debate over the future of US-Ethiopian relations. The primary 
proponent of enhancing the extremely cool, but correct nature of US-Ethiopian 
ties not surprisingly was the Department of State's Bureau of African Affairs, that 
portion of the US policymaking establishment that pressed the hardest for 
strengthening ties with the Selassie regime from the 1950s to the 1970s.?» As 
explained by a country desk officer within the Africa bureau, Ethiopia was still 
considered the ‘‘most attractive” of all the countries of the region, inclusive of 
Somalia. Among the reasons cited were Ethiopia's large population and economic 
potential, the historic nature of US-Ethiopian ties, the efficient ability of the 
Ethiopian bureaucracy (unlike ‘‘others’’ in Africa) to “‘get the job done," a 
strategic location bordering the Red Sea, a Christian heritage that could serve as 
a bulwark against Islamic movements, and Ethiopia's role as host to the 
permanent headquarters of the Organization of African Unity (OAU).?! 

It was for reasons such as these that official US policy consistently reflected ` 
the Africa bureau's position of supporting the territorial integrity of Ethiopia and, 
especially in the aftermath of the 1985-86 famine relief effort, the separation of 
humanitarian efforts from the overall context of political relations between 
Washington and Addis Ababa. Among the actions that demonstrated the Africa 
bureau's continued interest in promoting a thaw in US-Ethiopian relations was the 
August 1989 visit to Addis Ababa of Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs Herman Cohen. Cohen's visit constituted part of the Africa bureau's 
sporadic efforts to find a diplomatic settlement to Ethiopia's ongoing civil war, an 
issue that also engaged the mediation efforts of former President Jimmy Carter in 
the late 1980s. 

The mere suggestion of enhancing US-Ethiopian ties inevitably was chal- 
lenged, however, by a conservative-based coalition within Congress seeking to 
place the spotlight on the human rights violations of the Mengistu regime. Led by 
Republicans Toby Roth and Jerry Soloman, this coalition expressed great 
frustration with the House Subcommittee on Africa's unwillingness to seek 
economic sanctions against the Marxist regime of Ethiopia while at the same time 
seeking additional sanctions against the apartheid regime of South Africa— 
especially when both grossly violated the human rights of their respective 
populations. In an April 28, 1988, hearing on proposed sanctions against South 
Africa—the Roth-Gray sanctions bill, or HR-588—Roth reminded the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the ‘‘double standard” that existed concerning 
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the issue of human rights when applied to Africa.? This same theme had been 
broached one week earlier by Representative Dan Burton in a special Africa 
subcommittee hearing devoted to the unfolding 1988 famine in Ethiopia. Accusing 
the Mengistu regime of pursuing policies that had resulted in the deaths of 
thousands and **possibly millions’’ of its own people, Burton claimed that it was 
"'inconceivable" that Congress would consider additional sanctions against South 
Africa while taking ‘‘virtually no action’’ against the Mengistu regime.23 

Despite their failure to push a comprehensive sanctions bill against Ethiopia 
through a largely disinterested Congress, congressional activists continued efforts 
to place the Mengistu regime in a negative light. For example, an extremely 
watered down version of HR-588 finally was passed in September 1988 as Section 
1310 of the National Defense Authorization Act for FY 1989. Indicative of the 
difficulties of passing a bill in the absence of a crisis drawing substantial public 
and, thus, congressional support, the amendment only required the Department of 
State to provide quarterly reports over a period of two years on the human rights 
abuses of the Mengistu regime. This relatively non-controversial legislation 
received a boost as a result of an attempted military coup d'état against the 
Mengistu regime in May 1989. Responding to the widespread repression and 
killings of political dissidents and university students that followed the failed coup 
attempt, several congresspersons known for their activism on the issue of South 
Africa joined with the TransAfrica lobby to denounce publicly the Mengistu 
regime. Yet, in sharp contrast to the conservative coalition's opposition to 
Mengistu's brand of Marxism, this same group one month later indicated a 
willingness to consider a renewal of US aid to Ethiopia. The conditions for 
renewed aid were an improvement in human rights conditions and some progress 
in seeking a negotiated settlement of the country's ongoing civil war. 

Rather than seeking a negotiated settlement to what Assistant Secretary of 
State Cohen in April 1990 described as the ‘‘most destructive conflict in the world 
today," the Mengistu regime continued to seek a military solution, most notably 
with the support of Israeli advisors and weaponry.^ Israel traditionally had 
supported the Ethiopian central government as part of a more than two-decades 
long strategy of preventing the creation of an independent Eritrea. The reason for 
this support stems from a belief shared by many Israeli policymakers, especially 
prior to the 1990s, that an independent Eritrea undoubtedly would become 
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another Arab-oriented (and anti-Israeli) state effectively turning the Red Sea into 
a hostile ‘‘Arab lake.” In short, the Eritrean conflict became a southern extension 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict.?5 

The critical element of an Israeli-Ethiopian rapprochement in 1990 grew out 
of Israeli humanitarian and political concerns over the evacuation and resettle- 
ment of Ethiopia's minority Jewish population, the Falashas, more than 43,000 of 
whom had successfully found a permanent home in Israel by June 1991. A notable 
episode in this process was a late 1984 secret airlift—dubbed Operation 
Moses—of more than 7,000 Falashas who had fled to the Sudan as a result of the 
1983-85 Ethiopian famine; a smaller airlift, Operation Joshua, evacuated some 800 
more in March 1985.26 At the beginning of the 1990s, the more than 14,000 
remaining Falashas, particularly those who had fled to Addis Ababa to escape 
growing civil conflict in the north, were at the center of an ‘‘arms-for-visas”’ 
exchange designed by the Mengistu regime to obtain greater levels of much- 
needed military weaponry from Israel. 

The renewal of traditional Israeli-Ethiopian relations was notable in that it 
signified Mengistu's growing problems with his primary patrons within the rapidly 
changing Eastern bloc. In addition to the withdrawal from Ethiopia of Cuban 
troops and East German advisors, the Soviet Union informed Mengistu that the 
Soviet-Ethiopian military agreement would not be renewed after 1990. As a result, 
the Ethiopian government began looking, once again, to forge closer ties with the 
United States. ‘‘We realize a superpower is a superpower,” explained Foreign 
Minister Tessfaye Dinka, ‘‘and there is no conflict of interest with the US.”7 

As far as Washington was concerned, however, several factors restrained the 
extension of a warm reception to Ethiopian diplomatic overtures at the end of 
October 1990, resulting in a ‘‘wait-and-see’’ attitude that strengthened the 
continuation of the established bureaucratic status quo. First, several conserva- 
tive members of Congress continued to oppose any opening to Ethiopia because 
of the Marxist orientation of the Mengistu regime. Then, after Mengistu's March 
5, 1990, announcement that his regime was abandoning its commitment to 
Marxism, congressional critics discounted the move as the superficial ploy of an 
increasingly threatened leader. 

Even if it had been possible to overcome this ideological opposition, such as 
was the case in the Reagan administration's willingness to work with the 
self-proclaimed Marxist regime of Mozambique, the issue of Ethiopia's internal 
civil wars—most notably in Eritrea—remained an important stumbling block. 
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Although willing to make minor concessions, such as accepting Eritrea's long- 
standing demand that UN observers be present at the negotiating table, the 
Mengistu regime nonetheless was unwilling to budge on the matter of Eritrean 
independence. As a result, negotiations with the Eritreans, especially in the 
aftermath of renewed military cooperation with Israel, broke down in favor of 
both sides continuing to seek a military.solution. As long as Mengistu refused to 
seek some sort of negotiated settlement designed to bring a just peace to Ethiopia, 
even US proponents of responding to Ethiopia's diplomatic initiatives, such as the 
House Subcommittee on Africa, continued to underscore the necessity for 
restraint. 

A final concern of critics centered on what was perceived as Mengistu's 
blatant manipulation of Falasha desires to emigrate in order to obtain greater 
levels of money and military weaponry from Israel. A coincidence of interests in 
both Tel Aviv and Addis Ababa toward preventing Eritrean independence, 
however, ensured that Israel was far from being a hapless victim of the Mengistu 
regime. For example, the House Subcommittee on Africa expressed concern that. 
Israel illegally had transferred 100 US-supplied cluster bombs to Ethiopia as part 
of a secret deal to ensure the continued flow of Jewish refugees.28 More important, 
influential members sympathetic to the repatriation effort denounced the sporadic 
halting of an already tenuous process, which was handling about 500 refugees a 
month. As underscored by Representative Wolpe, it was obvious that Mengistu 
was using the Falashas as **pawns"' to replace stocks of weaponry that the Soviet 
Union would no longer supply.29 


AN ALTERED COLD WAR ENVIRONMENT 


A new chapter in the international relations of the Horn of Africa began 
unfolding at the beginning of 1991: First the Siad and, subsequently, the Mengistu 
regimes were overthrown by guerrilla insurgencies, followed by the secession of 
northern Somalia and the creation of a provisional government in Eritrea pending 
a national referendum on independence. These tumultuous events began on 
January 26, 1991, when Siad fled to his birthplace of Garba Harre as victorious 
elements of the USC guerrilla army captured the capital. The entry of the USC 
followed nearly four weeks of increasingly brutal urban warfare in Mogadishu, in 
which a total breakdown of law and order resulted in the deaths of thousands of 
people.3° 

The departure of the Siad regime, however, did not mean the end of conflict 
in the country. Rather than abide by an October 2, 1990, accord in which the 
major guerrilla groups agreed to decide the shape of a post-Siad political system, 
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the USC, by virtue of its control of the capital, unilaterally named a Hawiye, Ali 
Mahdi Muhammad, president of the country. This move heightened the already 
tense relations between the Isaak-dominated SNM, the Hawiye-dominated USC, 
and the Ogadeni-dominated SPM, as well as among scores of other, less organized 
clan groupings. 

In a move based on a strongly held Isaak belief that the north would continue 
to be victimized by a southern-dominated government, the SNM announced on 
May 17, 1991, that the former British Somaliland territory was seceding from the 
1960 union and henceforth would be known as the Somaliland Republic. This 
announcement was followed by the intensification of clan conflict in the southern 
portion of the country between the USC and the SPM, which, in turn, was 
exacerbated by a regrouping of Siad's Daroud clan groupings under the military 
banner of the Somali National Front (SNF). In short, once the common political 
enemy no longer existed, traditional clan differences, exacerbated by the dicta- 
torial divide-and-conquer practices of the Siad years, made any hope of national 
reconciliation highly unlikely. 


Somalia: The US Response 


The intensifying civil war prior to the departure of the Siad regime from 
power had the potential of becoming a crisis situation at the highest levels of the 
US policymaking establishment, especially after US ambassador James K. Bishop 
sent an urgent cable on January 3, 1991, warning that the lives of embassy 
personnel were being threatened by armed looters surrounding the 40-acre 
compound. (All non-essential personnel had been ordered out of the country on 
December 12, 1990.) Hastily moving up an evacuation planned for 5 January, two 
rescue helicopters and 70 Marines were dispatched from the USS Trenton, a 
warship stationed in the Indian Ocean as part of Operation Desert Storm in the 
1991 war against Iraq. In a 460-mile flight that twice required mid-air refueling in 
the middle of the night, the Marine detachment took up positions at the US 
embassy and airlifted 62 people out of the country on 4 January. The following 
day, nearly 200 more people were evacuated by five helicopters launched from the 
USS Guam. At the end of the operation, nearly 260 people from 30 countries had 
been airlifted.3! US officials were quick to note, however, that the operation 
constituted a humanitarian rescue mission and that, under no circumstances, were 
US troops to become involved in fighting between government forces and the 
guerrilla opposition.?? 

Despite the fact that President Bush had to authorize the humanitarian rescue 
mission, the decline of Cold War tensions ensured that the escalating civil war 
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never constituted a crisis situation with the potential of attracting the ongoing 
attention of the White House.33 Unlike the 1970s and the 1980s, when the region 
had become an East-West flashpoint—such as during the 1977—78 Ogaden War, in 
which the United States, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt supported Somalia, and the 
Soviet Union and Cuba supported Ethiopia—the Soviet Union was pursuing a 
policy of disengagement that underscored the importance of superpower cooper- 
ation in settling the various conflicts in the region. In addition to ongoing 
discussions, primarily at the level of the assistant secretary of state for African 
affairs and its counterpart in Moscow, a significant example of how superpower 
cooperation was replacing superpower conflict in a rapidly developing post-Cold 
War era was the evacuation of the Soviet ambassador and 35 members of his staff 
by the aforementioned US rescue mission. As aptly summarized by one US 
official, superpower competition had become a ''thing of the past” in the Horn of 
Africa.34 

The net result of White House inattention was the delegation of policy toward 
the Horn to the Africa specialists in the national security bureaucracies, partic- 
ularly the Department of State's Africa bureau. Severely constrained by ongoing 
congressional displeasure with the human rights abuses of the Siad regime, the 
bureau basically presided over a reactive policy that emphasized the internal roots 
of the conflict and the need for national reconciliation through peaceful means. 
This stance was reinforced by the simple reality that the guerrilla groups opposed 
to the Siad regime professed strong desires to maintain and, in fact, enhance 
Somalia’s relationship with the United States should they emerge victorious. ‘‘In 
short," explained a former member of the Department of State's Africa bureau, 
"a kind of ‘win-win’ situation prevailed in which risk-averse bureaucrats could 
count on maintaining US influence regardless of whether the Somali government 
or the guerrilla opposition emerged victorious.’’35 

A decline in the perceived need for military access to Somalia in the wake of 
decreased Cold War tensions constituted another important reason for the 
less-than-enthusiastic bureaucratic arguments for shoring up the Siad regime. In 
an interesting conclusion to a long-simmering policy debate over Somalia’s 
strategic importance to the United States—which began in the mid-1970s and 
heated up following the Carter administration’s decision during the late 1970s to 
seek a security relationship with the Siad regime (a process that was only 
halfheartedly implemented by the Reagan administration)—the US naval facility 
at Berbera turned out to be completely unnecessary for the massive deployment 
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of US troops and matériel associated with Operation Desert Storm.*¢ Indeed, 
although at first glance Somalia's strategic location—the cornerstone of globalist- 
inspired arguments seeking close US-Somali security ties—made it a potentially 
important player in what in 1991 constituted the largest US military operation 
abroad in the post-Vietnam era, the Berbera base was simply stripped of its fuel 
stocks and left dormant by military planners of Operation Desert Storm. This turn 
of events seemed to validate the position of critics who asserted throughout the 
1980s that, even if one accepts globalist rationales for ensuring US military access 
to the region, the Somali bases were unnecessary in light of other, more extensive, 
facilities readily available in the region.?? 

The changing fortunes of the Siad regime within the national security 
bureaucracies was perhaps best demonstrated by growing criticism within the 
Department of Defense, one of the staunchest proponents during the 1988 SNM 
guerrilla offensive of sending a strong signal of support to the Somali government. 
For example, Colonel Alfred F. Girardi, a retired military attaché, who served at 
the US embassy in Mogadishu from 1987 to 1989, argued in congressional hearings 
against any further aid to the Siad regime on the basis that the Somali armed 
forces were ''poorly motivated” and ‘‘poorly led by inept officers.'?$ This 
increasingly poor perception of the Somali military was matched by a growing 
respect in some quarters for the military successes and the pro- Western leanings 
of guerrilla leaders, such as Omar Jess, the renegade military leader of SPM. 
According to another military attaché who served in Somalia, the desire of the 
guerrilla leadership to ensure a continued favorable relationship with the United 
States was clearly displayed by an unwritten agreement with the SNM that neither 
Berbera nor US military personnel would ever serve as the targets of guerrilla 
attacks.3? Such arguments notwithstanding, few, if any, career officers within the 
Department of Defense foresaw an end to the internal fighting in Somalia that 
could lead to a beneficial US relationship with any future government. As Colonel 
Girardi presciently warned in 1989, the most likely outcome of a post-Siad 
Somalia was continued "turmoil and instability” as opposing clan factions vied 
for control.4° 

In September 1991, a third round of fighting broke out in the southern portion 
of the country. Unlike the first round (to overthrow Siad) and the second round 
(inter-clan fighting) of the Somali civil war, this third round of fighting was 
between warring factions of the Hawiye-based USC guerrilla army. Specifically, 
a brutal intra-clan power struggle erupted between forces loyal to interim 
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President Mahdi, a member of the Abgal subclan of the Hawiye, and those led by 
General Mohamed Farah Aidid, a member of the Habar Gedir subclan of the 
Hawiye. Despite the efforts of outside mediators and, particularly, UN undersec- 
retary-general James Jonah to establish a series of cease-fires, the fighting as of 
February 1992 continued unabated and had resulted in more than 30,000 (mostly 
civilian) casualties in the Mogadishu region. Although a UN-sponsored truce of 
March 3, 1992, remained partially implemented as of August 1992, security 
problems were rampant, primarily because of actions by the militias of small clans 
who did not take part in the agreement, as well as a thriving arms market in which 
even private merchants hired personal militia squads. These problems were 
indicative of the disintegration of the Somali state and the subsequent de facto 
control of local areas by a variety of clan-based politico-military movements.*! 


Whose Responsibility? 


A growing debate in the US administration over who should assume primary 
responsibility for resolving Somalia's ongoing civil conflicts demonstrated the 
country's decreased fortunes within the national security bureaucracies in a 
rapidly changing post-Cold War international system. Several members of Con- 
gress who from the beginning of the 1980s had never desired to pursue a security 
relationship with the Siad regime decried the administration's unwillingness to 
take a more proactive stance. “‘It is a clear failure of American policy, and we 
should bear some responsibility,” explained Representative Wolpe. “Now what 
you are seeing is a general indifference to a disaster that we played a role in 
creating.''* In sharp contrast, career officials within the national security bureau- 
cracies placed the responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the Siad regime and 
the former European colonial powers. ‘You know, it's easy to blame us for all 
this," explained one policymakér, ‘‘but it’s also a situation where you have 
another African leader who just wasted a tremendous opportunity. . . . They have 
chosen to spend the [aid] that way, to hurt people and destroy their own economy, 
and now they are reaping the consequences." An important element of this 
argument, which intensified in the aftermath of Siad's departure from office, was 
that Britain and, especially, Italy, should take the lead in their former colonial 
territories. 

The growing tendency of official US policy to follow the lead of the former 
European colonial powers was demonstrated by Washington's response to the 
secession of northern Somalia as the independent Somaliland Republic. The 
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Department of State, as underscored by the sending of an official US observer to 
«national reconciliation” talks held in Djibouti during 1991, favored the diplo- 
matic resolution of conflict between northern and southern Somalia in order to 
preserve the Republic of Somalia as originally constituted in 1960. In this regard, 
Department of State officials carefully avoided statements that went beyond the 
desires of either Britain or Italy, the two countries taking the lead in seeking an 
end to clan fighting. Indeed, since neither European country had recognized the 
independence claims of the Somaliland Republic, Department of State officials 
continued to emphasize during the first half of 1992 that they were seeking first to 
normalize relations with a government of national unity that ideally would come 
to power in Mogadishu. ''We'll deal with a legally constituted government in 
Mogadishu first because this is what the Europeans and especially Italy wants," 
explained one official associated with the Africa bureau. “The most likely 
scenario in which we would recognize northern independence," this official 
continued, ‘‘is if both the north and the south extend mutual recognition of the 
internal legitimacy of both governments, and this decision is diplomatically 
recognized by both Italy and Great Britain.''^ 

- The extent to which the national security bureaucracies sought to avoid 
taking the lead in Somalia was clearly demonstrated by the US response to the 
intensification of clan conflict in southern Somalia during the first half of 1992. In 
addition to following the lead of both Britain and Italy, US officials strongly 
endorsed the growing efforts of Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali to make 
the United Nations the cornerstone of future reconciliation efforts in Somalia. In 
a move sharply criticized by African nations, however, the US representative at 
the United Nations endorsed a Security Council resolution on the civil war only 
after language specifically calling for a new UN-sponsored peacekeeping mission 
had been removed. Although a Department of State official claimed that congres- 
sional concerns over ‘‘dramatically rising costs’? associated with peacekeeping 
operations throughout the world was a major factor in the US position, Africans 
accused the United States of adopting a double standard concerning Africa.* 
Specifically, noting decisive US support for a UN peacekeeping mission in 
war-torn Yugoslavia, Ike Nwachukwu, Nigeria’s foreign minister and chairman as 
of 1992 of the OAU, declared that ‘‘Africa must receive the same qualitative and 
quantitative attention paid to other regions.''46 
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Ethiopia: The US Response 


In sharp contrast to the largely reactive US response to events in Somalia, 
policymakers adopted a much more proactive approach to resolving Ethiopia's 
civil war.” When guerrilla advances during the first four months of 1991 made it 
increasingly clear that Mengistu's days were numbered, the United States 
intensified its involvement in negotiations between the Ethiopian government and 
the guerrilla opposition by sending a high-level delegation to Addis Ababa that 
included Irving Hicks, deputy assistant secretary of state for African affairs, 
Robert C. Frasure, a member of the National Security Council, and Rudy 
Boschwitz, a former Republican senator from Minnesota who acted as President 
Bush's personal envoy. In addition to meeting with Mengistu, both Hicks and 
Frasure traveled to Khartoum to meet with Isaias Afwerki, leader of the EPLF, 
and Meles Zenawi, the head of the TPLF. The level of US involvement in these 
negotiations intensified when, in the aftermath of Mengistu's departure from 
power on May 21, 1991, Assistant Secretary of State Cohen flew to London to 
mediate personally between the guerrilla factions and a rapidly collapsing Ethio- 
pian government led by Mengistu's vice president, Lieutenant General Tesfaye 
Gebre-Kidan. 

The net result of US involvement was a significant contribution to a transfer 
of power, which largely avoided the bloodshed and clan conflict still evident in 
Somalia more than a year after Siad's departure from power. As part of an 
agreement that received the personal blessing of the United States in the form of 
a public announcement by Cohen on 28 May, the TPLF took control of Addis 
Ababa and began putting together a broad coalition government that largely was 
in place by the beginning of July. The most critical element of the May agreement, 
however—which ultimately led to rioting in Addis Ababa—was US support for a 
UN-supervised referendum in Eritrea within a period of roughly two years to 
determine if the people of the territory desired independence. The US decision to 
support regional self-determination through the ballot box—fully cognizant of the 
fact that the outcome most assuredly would be an independent Eritrea—repre- 
sented a significant change in US foreign policy. Rather than giving unquestioned 
support for the terrritorial integrity of the Ethiopian empire as had been the case 
from the 1950s to the 1980s, the United States became associated with a policy 
that seemingly was calling into question the hallowed OAU concept of the 
inviolability of frontiers. Regardless of the referendum's outcome, the Africa 
bureau made it clear that further US involvement and, most important, the 
establishment of a foreign aid relationship that went beyond humanitarian relief, 
was dependent on the establishment of some type of legitimate democracy in 
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Ethiopia. As succinctly summarized by Cohen: ‘‘No democracy, no cooper- 
ation.’ ’48 

Several factors accounted for the extremely activist US reponse that period- 
ically engaged the highest levels of the policymaking establishment, including 
President Bush, despite the fact that Washington never perceived events in 
Ethiopia as constituting a crisis situation in the Cold War mold. First, both the 
Mengistu government and the guerrilla opposition favored a greater role for 
Washington as a mediator between their conflicting claims. For example, in an 
effort to demonstrate its willingness to seek some sort of compromise position, the 
Mengistu government announced on November 14, 1990, that it was willing to 
revive previously stalled peace talks, subsequently agreeing on 18 December that 
the guerrilla-held port of Massawa could be used to transport UN relief supplies. 
“I was very pleased in my discussions with the foreign minister [Dinka] and the 
president [Mengistu] to learn that there is a continuing commitment to the peace 
process,” explained an appreciative Cohen.4 This cooperative spirit continued 
even as.the Mengistu government was confronted with growing numbers of 
military defeats on the battlefield. As noted by a senior member of the Ethiopian 
Foreign Ministry less than two weeks prior to Mengistu’s departure from power, 
‘‘There’s a big role the United States can play to mold our peace process and even 
our future political system.''5o 

Positive signals from the Ethiopian government coincided with rising pres- 
sures within the national security bureaucracies, particularly the Department of 
State's Africa bureau, to pay greater attention to events in Ethiopia.5! Despite the 
reluctant recognition of Somalia by US policymakers as Washington's closest ally 
in the Horn of Africa during the 1980s, Ethiopia consistently retained a core 
number of supporters who continued to look upon this ''lost ally’’ as the prize 
piece for a rational foreign policy beyond the Mengistu years. The Department of 
State's courtship of Ethiopia as an important player in what became the 
UN-supported military invasion of Iraq in 1991 offers a simple, yet telling example 
of why this was so even during the final months of the Mengistu regime. In 
addition to noting Ethiopia's UN membership and seat on the Security Council, 
its Christian heritage, and its shared Red Sea coastline with Saudi Arabia—all 
variations of historical rationales for seeking closer relations—Department of 
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State officials desirous of enhancing growing US-Ethiopian ties especially touted 
Addis Ababa's quick support of US-sponsored resolutions against Iraq.52 

An equally important reason for the Africa bureau's active lobbying for 
greater US attention to Ethiopia was a desire to avoid duplicating the policy 
disasters that had occurred in Liberia and Somalia. In both cases, US-supported 
leaders were driven from power by coalitions of guerrilla forces which, after 
achieving initial victories, presided over the escalation of ethnically or clan-based 
violence. Having “learned” that policies of inaction potentially entail far greater 
costs than initially may have been apparent, career diplomats argued for a more 
proactive policy stance that would avoid yet another disaster in Africa. ‘‘We want 
to see law and order,’’ explained a senior US diplomat stationed at the US 
embassy in Addis Ababa during 1991. ‘‘What we want to do is facilitate a soft 
landing and prevent the kind of bloodshed that has affected Liberia and Soma- 
lia."*53 


Implications of the End of the Cold War 


The decline of Cold War competition in the Horn of Africa was an important 
element in the calculations of Ethiopian and US officials. As far as several 
segments of the policymaking establishment were concerned, the hardline Marxist 
positions of both the Mengistu regime and the guerrilla opposition made support 
for either side highly unlikely during the 1980s. The decisions of both sides to 
modify their attachment to Marxism in the face of Soviet retrenchment at the end 
of the 1980s, however, suddenly removed a major obstacle to the reestablishment 
of closer ties with Washington. ‘‘If this had happened five years ago, we wouldn't 
have been involved because in the Cold War, it would have been hard to work 
with the Marxists,’’ explained Cohen. ‘‘Even two years ago," he continued, ‘‘it 
was hard for me to work with SWAPO [South West African People's Organiza- 
tion]," a reference to the difficulties of dealing with the guerrilla organization that 
maintained a strong attachment to Marxism prior to taking power in Namibia. 
""The big difference now,” he concluded, *'is that people talk about Marxism and 
people laugh.''54 

The end of the Cold War was also an important reason for the new US 
position concerning the territorial integrity of Ethiopia. During the height of the 
Cold War era, when unimpeded access to the Kagnew telecommunications station 
and other intelligence and military installations in Eritrea guided US foreign policy 
toward Ethiopia, support within the national security bureaucracies for the 
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territorial status quo remained virtually unquestioned. It was greatly feared that 
an independent Eritrea would terminate access to what at the time was considered 
to be one of the most valuable US telecommunications centers in Africa, Asia, 
and the Middle East. Even after Kagnew ceased to be important during the 
mid-1970s, as the result of advances in satellite technology and the development 
of the US base at Diego Garcia, a variety of Cold War-inspired political rationales, 
such as Selassie's staunch anticommunist credentials, moved to the forefront of a 
foreign policy stance that still underscored the necessity of ensuring the territorial 
integrity of Ethiopia. 

With the decline of the Cold War, however, the bureaucratic justifications for 
Ethiopia's territorial integrity no longer rang true. Although portions of the 
national security bureaucracies, particularly the CIA and the Department of 
Defense, argued that an independent Eritrea would be financially insolvent and, 
thus, susceptible to ‘‘radical’’ foreign powers (such as Libya), the Africa bureau 
successfully argued for a policy that supported the pursuit of self-determination 
through legal means—especially when one took into account that the EPLF, 
which had been fighting for Eritrean independence for nearly 30 years, militarily 
controlled the entire region, and that the TPLF, although in favor of maintaining 
the territorial integrity of the country, was willing to recognize Eritrean indepen- 
dence if a majority of the population truly desired that. 

An equally important aspect of the proactive US response to events in 
Ethiopia was the periodic consideration of the area at the highest levels of the US 
policymaking establishment, including President Bush and his most trusted 
foreign policy advisers: Secretary of State Baker and National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft. The involvement of the White House, however, was not the 
result of the perception of a crisis in the Horn of Africa that required ongoing, 
high-level attention. Indeed, the demise of the Cold War—combined with the 
pressing issues associated with the aftermath of the Persian Gulf War, the decline 
of communism, and the fragmentation of the former Soviet Union—favored White 
House delegation of the proper US policy response to the Africa specialists within 
the national security bureaucracies. White House involvement, instead, resulted 
from practical domestic political considerations associated with humanitarian 
relief efforts and the emigration of the Falashas. 

The need to create an orderly transfer of power in Ethiopia captured the 
attention of the White House, particularly Scowcroft, when it became clear that 
a humanitarian disaster on a par with the 1983-85 famine was in the making. 
Already faced with a growing domestic uproar over the plight of Iraq's Kurdish 
population—a group for whom no domestic constituency existed—the White 
House sought to avoid the domestic outcry that accompanied the Reagan 
administration's slow response to the conditions contributing to the 1983—85 
famine. An integral aspect of this approach was a political calculation that 
domestic demands for greater levels of US humanitarian aid to Ethiopia, already 
annually topping $150 million since 1984, would multiply dramatically in the event 
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of ongoing civil war and bloodshed similar to Liberia's or Somalia's ina 
post-Mengistu era.55 *"There are no geopolitical stakes in Ethiopia or the Horn of 
Africa anymore," explained one Department of State official involved in the 
policymaking process. ‘‘Our mission is to try to avoid a humanitarian catastro- 
phe.'56 

Perhaps a more important reason for a direct White House role in the 
policymaking process was the delicate political issue surrounding the emigration 
of Ethiopia's Falashas, approximately 14,000 of whom found themselves stranded 
in Addis Ababa while awaiting departure for Israel. The White House began 
paying greater attention to this issue not only because of ongoing congressional 
concerns with the Mengistu regime's practice of trading visas for arms, but also 
due to a private appeal to President Bush from Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Shamir. Desirous of avoiding the political fallout that could have accompanied 
any deterioration of the personal safety of the Falashas stranded in Addis Ababa, 
President Bush dispatched Senator Boschwitz as his personal envoy and, in the 
aftermath of Mengistu's departure from power, sent a letter to acting president 
Tesfaye asking that the group be allowed to emigrate. The highly dramatic and 
publicized outcome of this and other appeals was a two-day airlift on May 24—25, 
1991, dubbed Operation Solomon, in which more than 14,000 Falashas were flown 
to Israel in exchange for $35 million in “exit” fees.” 


CONCLUSION 


The evolution of US foreign policy toward Ethiopia and Somalia from 1988 to 
1990 demonstrates the type of bureaucratic-congressional stand-off that can result 
from low-level African conflicts that are severe enough to cause internal debate 
within the policymaking establishment, but not important enough to warrant the 
attention of the president and his closest advisors. In the case of Somalia, the 
fashioning of a correct policy response to the intensification of the Somali civil 
war was left to the Africa specialists within the national security bureaucracies. 
As a result, the Department of Defense initially resupplied the Somali military in 
accordance with established bureaucratic routines. Yet, the 1988 crisis also 
attracted the attention of a small, but highly vocal group within Congress that 
consistently sought to limit US involvement with what it perceived as a corrupt 
and illegitimate regime. 


55. See, for example, US Congress, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on 
Africa, and Select Committee on Hunger, International Task Force, Famine in Ethiopia, 101st Cong., 
2d sess., Joint Hearings of February 28, 1990 (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1990); 
and idem, Conflict and Famine in the Horn of Africa, 102d Cong., 1st sess., Hearings of May 30, 1991 
(Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1991). 
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57. For a discussion of this operation and the politics of Falasha emigration, see Teshome G. 
Wagaw, ‘The International Political Ramifications of Falasha Emigration,” Journal of Modern 
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Although unable to rupture completely US ties with the Siad regime, the 
House Subcommittee on Africa, nonetheless, was successful in forcing the 
Department of State to declare a voluntary hold on US military aid. This outcome 
was significant in that it was not the result of a highly attentive and motivated 
Congress overturning a strongly supported White House policy. Indeed, if the 
White House had chosen to make an issue of Somalia and double the levels of 
military aid, it is highly doubtful that Congress would have been able to muster the 
number of votes necessary to defeat such a policy. Rather, the hold on military aid 
indicated the unwillingness of both the White House and the Department of State 
to expend valuable political capital on a regime that had become only marginally 
important to US interests in Africa. 

The evolution of US foreign policy toward Ethiopia during 1988-1990 
similarly was marked by a congressional-executive deadlock that essentially 
resulted in the continuation of status quo policies. Despite small, albeit growing, 
pressures within the national security bureaucracies to seek a renewal of links 
with what constituted a historical US client in Africa, any such openings were 
thwarted by a small group of congresspersons concerned with Ethiopia's inten- 
sifying civil war and gross human rights abuses. An irony of this congressional 
attention was that it was sparked by the periodic famines in Ethiopia, particularly 
the 1983-85 disaster that resulted in one of the greatest outpourings of US popular 
support for a humanitarian relief program. Similar to the case of Somalia, it is 
highly doubtful that Congress could have mustered the requisite number of votes 
to derail an executive branch initiative if that initiative had been strongly 
supported by the White House. Yet, in the absence of some sort of crisis situation 
capable of attracting the extended attention of the White House, US foreign policy 
toward Ethiopia continued to evolve slowly within the bureaucratic and congres- 
sional confines of the established status quo. 

As it became increasingly clear during 1991 and 1992 that the Cold War for all 
practical purposes had come to an end, events within the Horn of Africa provided 
the backdrop for a significant change in US foreign policy toward the region. In 
less than six months, pressures within the national security bureaucracies and 
Congress for a closer relationship with Ethiopia, Washington’s historic ally in the 
Horn, were realized as a result of the overthrow of the Mengistu regime. The 
renewal of these ties was accompanied by a significantly altered official stance that 
supported Eritrean independence if the people of that region chose that option in 
a legal referendum scheduled to be held sometime in 1993. Similarly, growing 
pressures to downgrade security ties with Somalia, a country historically dis- 
trusted and disfavored within the national security bureaucracies, reached their 
apogée with the overthrow of the Siad regime. Similar to a position advanced prior 
to 1974, when Ethiopia constituted the closest US ally in the Horn of Africa, the 
national security bureaucracies at the beginning of the 1990s increasingly por- 
trayed Somalia and its internal clan conflicts—most noted by the secession of the 
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north—as the responsibility of the former European colonial powers and the 
international community, particularly the United Nations. 

The most notable aspect of the unfolding political upheavals in the Horn of 
Africa at the beginning of the 1990s is that these upheavals did not create a crisis 
atmosphere at the highest levels of the policymaking establishment as would have 
been the case 10, or even 5, years earlier. Rather, the end of the Cold War had 
relegated policy to the Africa specialists within the national security bureaucra- 
cies unless events touched upon a politically sensitive domestic nerve, such as 
was the case when the White House concerned itself with the fate of Ethiopia's 
Falashas. Most important, the termination of a host of Cold War-driven bureau- 
cratic missions no longer required policies that once led Washington to disregard 
the internal nature of either regime in favor of that country's role within a global 
East-West framework. 





THE 1992 ELECTORAL EARTHQUAKE 
AND THE FALL OF THE “SECOND 
ISRAELI REPUBLIC" 


Leon T. Hadar 


O, June 23, 1992, Israeli voters and a new set of political, social, and 
economic tremors produced an electoral ‘‘earthquake’’ that reduced Likud from 
40 seats to 32 seats in the Knesset, while Labor increased its power from 39 seats 
to 44 seats. The center-left bloc, which included, in addition to Labor, the liberal 
MERETZ, the Arab Democratic Party, and HADASH (communists), received the 
support of 1,283,338 voters, giving it a majority of 61 seats in the 120-seat 
Knesset. The Greater Israel bloc, which included Likud, Moledet, Tsomet, and 
MAFDAL (the National Religious Party, or NRP), received only 1,074,658 votes, 
providing it with only 49 Knesset seats. At the same time, the religious parties, 
Likud’s long-time allies, lost altogether 2 seats in the new Knesset. This electoral 
shift symbolized the birth of the ‘‘Third Israeli Republic."'! 

Fifteen years earlier, on May 18, 1977, Israeli voters produced the first 
electoral earthquake, bringing to an end an era of several decades during which 
Israel and Zionist politics were dominated by the Labor movement. The Labor 
alliance, reduced from 51 to 32 seats in the new Knesset, lost its position as 
Israel’s major political party to the right-wing Likud bloc. Likud, increasing its 
power from 39 to 43 seats was able to form an impressive coalition, which 
included some of Labor’s traditional allies. Initially, some observers sympathetic 
to Labor perceived this development as a temporary aberration. Most analysts, 
however, gradually accepted the view that the 1977 Knesset election results 
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reflected a major transformation of the Israeli political system and its foreign 
policy—what Israelis characterized as a mahapach, a turn-over or mini-revolution. 

International and regional developments, political and personal struggles 
inside the Labor party, new social and demographic groups, and changes in the 
political culture all contributed to the 1977 earthquake. Those events led to the 
decline and fall of the ‘‘First Israeli Republic," which had been ruled since 1948 
by the Jewish state's social democratic party and was under the influence of its 
moderate and humanist Zionist ethos, in particular its commitment to the principle 
of giving up most of the Arab territories Israel had occupied in 1967 in exchange 
for peace and security agreements with its neighbors. 

The ‘‘Second Israeli Republic," born in 1977, brought forward Israel's 
leading nationalist-religious alliance with its chauvinistic and messianic orienta- 
tion, and especially its adherence to a Greater Israel ideology that called for the 
settlement and eventual annexation to the Jewish state of the West Bank—which 
incorporates the areas of biblical Judea and Samaria—and the Gaza Strip. The 
Greater Israel ideology intensified violent struggle between Israelis and Palestin- 
ians, dramatized by the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon and later by the 
Palestinian intifada, and led to growing tensions between Israel and its main 
benefactor, the United States. 


THE DEMISE OF THE TWO REPUBLICS 


There were interesting parallels between the scenarios that led to the fall of 
the first and second Israeli republics. They included the loss of charismatic leaders 
and their replacement by compromise and incompetent figures, a major and 
traumatic failure on the part of the ruling elite in the national security arena, 
growing political and personal disarray, and signs of political and economic 
corruption in the governing party. Labor's decline was very much accelerated by 
the retirement from political life of Israel's founding father, David Ben-Gurion, 
who had turned the social democratic MAPAI into the Jewish state's central 
party, and his replacement by compromise and much less popular figures, Levi 
Eshkol and later Golda Meir. Menachem Begin, who, like Ben-Gurion, was one of 
Israel's historical figures, enjoyed support beyond the confines of Likud's 
traditional constituency and seemed in 1977 to have secured the party's power for 
the coming generations. After his retirement in 1982, he was replaced by the 
non-charismatic Yitzhak Shamir, who, like Eshkol and Meir, was not the first 
choice of the party leaders unexpectedly abandoned by their political father 
figure. 

As prime ministers, Eshkol and Meir failed to lead a Labor Party increasingly 
divided along personal and political lines and dominated by the nasty rivalry 
between two factions, Rafi, led by Moshe Dayan, and Ahdut HaAvoda, led by 
Yigal Allon. Shamir also found it increasingly difficult to control the struggle 
among his party's three factions led by the hawkish Moshe Arens, the Moroccan- 
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born and relatively moderate David Levy, and the super-hawk housing minister 
Ariel Sharon. Like Meir's odd couple, Shamir's trio attempted to sabotage each 
other's policy initiatives and to turn their ministries into competing political 
fiefdoms. 

Both Labor and Likud were devastated by major national security fiascos 
that sent shockwaves through the first and second republics and led to their 
demise. The failure of Meir, who, relying on the faulty advice of Defense Minister 
Dayan, did not prepare Israel for the Egyptian military attack in 1973, created the 
perception that Labor was losing its ability to defend the country's interests. The 
decision by Begin, under the influence of then-Defense Minister Sharon, to launch 
the 1982 Lebanon War had a similar traumatic effect on Israel, raising major 
questions about Likud's competence. 

Labor's Meir era, like Likud's Shamir years, produced policy chaos and 
paralysis. Meir surrendered to Dayan's pressure to build new settlements in the 
Sinai, a move that angered Egyptian president Anwar al-Sadat and played an 
important role in his decision to attack Israel in 1973. Shamir knuckled under to 
pressure from Sharon to accelerate the settlement buildup in the West Bank, a 
step that antagonized the Bush administration and led to a major crisis between 
the United States and Israel. Because of a lack of leadership and a stalemate in 
their ruling parties, both Meir and Shamir failed to respond with a clear vision and 
an effective policy agenda to revolutionary developments in the Middle East and 
the global system: in the case of Meir, détente in superpower relations, peace 
overtures from President Sadat and King Hussein, the 1973 October War, and the 
Arab oil embargo; in the case of Shamir, the end of the Cold War, the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War, the intifada, and the peace process. 

In historical terms, Labor under Eshkol and Meir failed to understand and 
manage the forces and changes that its own victory—the June 1967 War—helped 
to produce. Likud with its Greater Israel agenda and tough stand was elected to 
do the job. By 1992, however, Shamir could not deal with the consequences of 
Likud’s own diplomatic achievement—the renewed Arab-Israeli peace process. 
Labor with its peace platform and moderate approach was elected to replace 
Likud. 

The final days of the first and second republics were dominated by political 
and economic corruption. On the eve of its fall in 1977, the Labor leadership found 
itself in the midst of scandals that led to the resignation of its appointee for Israel’s 
central bank and to the suicide of its candidate for the minister of the treasury, as 
well as to the resignation of Yitzhak Rabin—who had replaced Meir as prime 
minister—after the press revealed that his wife had violated Israeli law by keeping 
a foreign bank account.? Similarly, Likud in its last days in power was involved in 
a series of scandals, and its top figures were accused of personal improprieties that 
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made Labor's sins of the 1970s look like minor indiscretions. The annual report of 
Israel's state comptroller, issued a few days before the beginning of the 1992 
election campaign, shocked the public by charging Sharon and other government 
officials with misuse of public monies for political and personal benefits. Like the 
uncovering of Rabin's secret bank account, the report served as the last straw that 
broke the ruling party's back. 

Hence, in their last days, both the first and second republics were character- 
ized by growing public disenchantment with, and a lack of trust in, the govern- 
ments and the ruling parties. Columnists and public opinion polls projected a 
sense of national depression and raised major questions about the direction of the 
country and even the long-term survival of the state. In the case of the Shamir 
government, that feeling was accentuated by the scenes of Russian immigrants 
searching for food in garbage cans, unemployed youngsters in the development 
towns, and rising terrorist acts in the country's central towns. Moreover, both 
Meir and Shamir in their last days in power were perceived as secluded, bitter old 
leaders who had lost touch with political reality and control of the management of 
the state, were surrounded by conniving colleagues and aides, and were subjects 
of popular and biting jokes.? 


Tremors or Earthquake? 


Despite these parallels, some Likud supporters—like their Labor counter- 
parts in 1977—argue that their party's 1992 defeat signals merely a cosmetic uplift, 
that the ‘‘big one” has not arrived, and that the election ended with nothing more 
than minor tremors.‘ First, they suggest, the election was a popularity match, a 
“beauty contest" between the ‘‘two Yitzhaks," Likud’s Shamir and Labor's 
Rabin. In that arena, in a US-style and television-oriented election campaign 
devoid of serious ideological and political debate, and dominated by superficial 
advertising gimmicks and the strategies of sophisticated handlers, the 1967 war 
hero and elder statesman indeed defeated the mumbling and gray prime minister. 
Since Rabin's image was of a tough defender of Israel's security, many Likud 
voters easily switched to him from Shamir. 

Secondly, Likud supporters argue that Israeli voters primarily were dissat- 
isfied with the Likud government's performance, as well as with their party's lack 
of unity. Likud had been in power for too many years, and, like other parties in 
similar situations, it had become corrupt and stagnant. The voters decided to send 
it to the opposition benches for a personal and political overhaul. Labor, after 
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sitting on the sidelines of Israeli politics for 15 years, won because it had 
renovated itself and infused new blood into its leadership. 

The implication of such observations is that the Israeli public did not reject 
the message of Likud—its political and ideological orientation—but only its 
medium of transmission, Shamir. The voters consequently backed Labor's 
medium, the hawkish Rabin, but they did not support its message—a more 
moderate foreign policy agenda. Likud sympathizers suggest that the nationalist- 
populist legacy of the second republic, reflecting the hawkish Israeli national 
consensus, will continue to reign in the Jewish state and that a Labor government 
will not be able to transform the core Likud tenets. Moreover, such analysts of the 
election results argue that ‘‘if only” Likud had had a more popular leader, a new 
and younger version of Menachem Begin—perhaps the late prime minister's son, 
Benjamin Ze'ev Begin—who could have maintained party unity (or alternatively 
if Labor had been led by the less popular Shimon Peres), then Likud probably 
would have been able to return to power. 

The interpretation of the results of the 1992 election—the answer to the 
question of whether, in political terms, they projected minor tremors or reflected 
a major earthquake—could have major implications with regard to the kind of 
mandate the Labor Party has received and, by extension, to the chances of 
pursuing successfully the Arab-Israeli peace process. If Labor determines that it 
won only on the strength of Rabin's greater popular appeal, it should be cautious 
in pursuing the peace process and refrain from transforming the status quo in the 
West Bank in any dramatic way. If, however, the Israeli public rejected Likud's 
vision, the Labor-led government has a mandate to change the direction the 
Jewish state has been taking in the last 15 years. 

There is almost total agreement among Israel's political analysts that the 
issue of the ‘‘electability’’ of the two Yitzhaks played an important role in the 1992 
election campaign and that Likud's performance had a major impact on election 
results.5 Certainly the two issues played a significant role in the campaign strategy 
of the two major parties. For example, the decision by Labor to dump its leader, 
Shimon Peres, and to elect Rabin as its candidate for the prime ministership was 
motivated to a large extent by public opinion polls that indicated that Rabin could 
beat Shamir.$ 

The extent to which the elections turned into a beauty contest was reflected 
by the fact that Labor downplayed the political and ideological identity of the 
party and instead emphasized Rabin's qualities as a military and political leader 
and his image as a tough leader. Labor used ‘‘Israel is waiting for Rabin” as its 
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campaign slogan, and its leaders even toyed with the idea of renaming the party 
“Labor under Rabin’s Leadership.'7 At the same time, the Laborites mocked 
Shamir's short stature, his tendency to fall asleep during cabinet meetings and 
talks with world leaders, and alleged that Shamir's own colleagues, Arens and 
Levy, did not trust him. Compared to 1977 and subsequent election campaigns 
when Labor's Peres was portrayed as the “Tricky Dick” of Israeli politics in 
contrast to Likud's honest Begin, Labor's candidate was now the man of integrity 
as opposed to Likud's deceptive Shamir.$ 

Although Likud suggested that Rabin was an alcoholic and recalled that as 
the army's chief of staff in 1967 he suffered a mental breakdown under the 
pressure of events leading to the June war, that strategy actually boomeranged 
against Likud.? At the same time, while refraining from using Shamir in their 
television commercials, Likud's strategists reminded the voters continually of 
Begin's legacy and used an old film showing Begin attacking Labor. Some Labor 
spokesmen occasionally exploited these ads by referring to Rabin as Begin's 
successor.!? Likud's incompetence, corruption, and disunity also stood at the 
center of the campaign. Labor leaders contrasted the Likud Party's internal 
infighting and political paralysis with the fact that their party closed ranks behind 
Rabin and conducted the first democratic and open primary for the Knesset list, 
which included a large number of young people and women. Polls indicated that 
Labor's new experiment in party democracy and its new list impressed the public, 
but Likud's attempts to remind the voters of Labor's past scandals did not seem 
to have a major impact.!! 

Any analysis that explains the 1992 election results only in terms of the 
beauty contest elements of the campaign and by the perception of the ruling 
party's incompetence and corruption misses, however, the deeper significance of 
the political change. The Rabin-Shamir match and the Labor-Likud contest, 
important as they were in explaining the 1992 Knesset elections, were, in a way, 
surface phenomena, metaphors of deep-rooted developments. They were trem- 
ors—but tremors that sounded the coming of an earthquake. The second republic, 
like the first republic, fell as a result of the interaction between the Israeli political 
system and the international environment. In both cases, the collapse of political 
arrangements based on a set of values and world views was a product of the 
interaction between three interrelated domestic phenomena—Sephardic demo- 
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graphics, the political orientation and influence of the religious-Orthodox bloc, 
and the direction of the national consensus on national security—and three 
intertwining regional and international developments—the Cold War, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and the US-Israeli relationship. 

In June 1992, Israeli voters not only rejected a personality and a political 
party, but also the historical vision of the political Right that could bave turned 
Israel in the long run into a new South Africa. Likud's agenda ceased to respond 
to the changing realities Israel was facing, and the voters chose instead the 
pragmatic and more moderate Labor agenda that they believed would be able to 
deal with the problems of the Jewish state. It is doubtful that if Likud had chosen 
a more telegenic team to head it in 1992, its electoral fate would have been 
different, much the same way that Labor's change of leadership in 1977, and the 
coming to power then of the younger and more attractive Rabin and Peres, had 
failed to stem the party's large electoral loss. 


THE CONVENTIONAL WISDOM: “LONG LIVE LIKUD?’ 


What is so remarkable in Likud's fall is that it flew in the face of the 
conventional wisdom of many political scientists. According to their analysis, 
Likud after 1977 had become a mainstream centrist party.!? The conventional 
wisdom contended that with the formation of the Likud-led right-of-center and 
religious party coalition government in June 1990, Likud had confirmed its role as 
a major—if not the major— political force in Israeli politics; it had firmly captured 
at least a part of the political center around which it would be necessary for other 
parties to establish their positions and credentials. In other words, Likud was the 
pillar on which the second republic was resting. Likud's permanent electoral 
success, according to the conventional wisdom, rested on three interconnected 
forces that led to the collapse of the first republic. 

The first factor was the electoral support of Sephardic voters, who continued 
to have higher birth rates than the Ashkenazim and voted in growing numbers for 
Likud. Labor, supported by the diminishing Ashkenazic voting bloc was, there- 
fore, on the losing side demographically. There was a sense of social demographic 
determinism in the explanations of Likud's growing power. Likud was perceived 
as the representative of the Sephardim, the disenchanted and disenfranchised 
Israelis of Asian and African background who have become the majority of the 
voters. The Laborites who led the first republic had been successful in mobilizing 
support from the Sephardim by utilizing Israel's public sector to provide patron- 
age to the new immigrants through their appointed leaders. This pillar of the 
republic, however, began to erode as a new generation of Sephardic leaders 
emerged in the early 1960s and used its political power more effectively. Likud 
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was perceived by Sephardic voters as a party that had provided political 
opportunities to a new cadre of young and popular Sephardic politicians, such as 
David Levy, and had been more sensitive to the social needs of the lower 
middle-class Sephardim concentrated in the development towns and the slums. In 
addition, the Sephardim felt resentment toward the Arab countries they had been 
forced to leave and, therefore, identified with Likud's hawkish, if not anti-Arab, 
agenda, while rejecting Labor's relatively more moderate approach. The rise of 
Likud correlated closely with Labor's growing estrangement from the Sephardim 
and a widening ethnic division among voters, with the Ashkenazim tending to vote 
for Labor in greater number than Sephardim.!3 

The second force securing Likud rule was the continued backing of the 
religious parties for right-wing-led coalitions. ‘‘The religious parties’ electoral 
success meant that they held the political balance of power between Labor and 
Likud insofar as they could determine who would be able to form a new 
government." 4 Since the religious parties felt a greater affinity with Likud's more 
traditional and Greater Israel orientation than with Labor's secular and accom- 
modative views, it could be expected that they would continue providing Likud 
with the necessary backing in the formation of new coalitions and deprive Labor 
of the necessary majority it needed to rule. 

The religious parties provided Likud with a ‘‘blocking majority’’ of more than 
61 seats in successive Knessets and prevented Labor from being asked to form a 
coalition. Gradually, the lines between Likud’s secular nationalism and the 
messianic religion of the radicalized NRP became blurred. The Tehiya Party, 
which symbolized that process, was a coalition of secular and religious pro- 
Greater Israel nationalists. The Likud-religious alliance became known as the 
National-Religious Camp, a strong pillar of the second republic. The ideological 
affinity between Likud and the religious parties went beyond the Greater Israel 
concept—the non-Zionist parties like Agudat Yisrael were not committed seri- 
ously to the idea—but also reflected a Jewish particularistic world view that 
contrasted with the more universalist Zionism of the liberal and socialist camp. It 
projected a suspicion toward Western values and ideas and the goyim in general. 
This world view was shared not only by most of the leaders of the secular and the 
religious Right, but also by their voters. 15 

The third force helping Likud maintain its political base was the Israeli 
national consensus that had developed after the 1967 war. A flow of emotions, 
perceptions, psychology, and historical experience, underlay the Israeli public’s 
support for a hawkish position on national security issues. While not cast in stone, 
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it was nevertheless seen as likely to respond at a slow pace to external stimuli for 
change. The national consensus that supported the first republic had accepted the 
premise of the existence of the Jewish state on a part of historical Palestine. 
Begin’s Herut Party was not part of that national consensus. It supported the 
“liberation” of all of the areas of Greater Israel, including the west and east banks 
of the Jordan River, and was regarded (together with the Israeli Communist Party) 
as part of the fringes of Israeli politics and, therefore, was never invited to join a 
ruling coalition. Ironically, it was Labor’s 1967 war victory and the occupation of 
‘Judea and Samaria” that helped radicalize that national consensus and produced 
a new one that legitimized Herut’s ideology and eventually served as one of the 
midwives of the second republic. Indeed, ever since the 1967 war, according to 
most observers of Israeli public opinion, Israelis have tended toward a hawkish 
orientation and general support for maintaining the status quo in the occupied 
territories.!$ The public backed the famous ‘‘three no's," which in some ways 
became the foreign policy axiom of the second republic—no independent Pales- 
tinian state, no return to the pre-1967 June war borders, and no negotiations with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)—while isolating political dissenters 
from these key points. 

Most analysts, in fact, have assumed that one of the reasons Likud remained 
in power was that it had been able to reflect more accurately than Labor this 
hawkish perspective of the Israeli public.!7 The national consensus was perceived 
as more in line with the clear and tough stands of Likud's positions than with the 
more complex and pragmatic agenda of Labor, which deviated occasionally from 
mainstream views by suggesting the return of some territories for peace.!® Some 
Labor leaders had even expressed support for negotiations with the PLO or for 
the establishment of a Palestinian state. Likud and its allies, however, did not 
carry that kind of baggage of dissenters. Those on the right who advocated the 
annexation of the West Bank were regarded as ‘‘good’’ and patriotic Jews, 
perhaps a little bit too nationalist, but not as dangerous ''traitors" who called for 
a dialogue with the PLO. 

The fact that the Israeli public was willing to support the return of all of Sinai 
to Egypt after Sadat's visit to Jerusalem did not seem to contradict the argument 
that the national consensus was hawkish. Analysis of the Egyptian-Israeli peace 
process suggests that an Arab leader would be willing to make major concessions 
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only in the face of a tough and unyielding Israeli leader, like Likud’s Begin.!? 
Applying the only-Nixon-can-visit-China approach, the conventional wisdom 
seemed to accept the notion that only Likud's tough posture could force the Arabs 
to make peace and to shift Israeli opinion toward a more dovish position. 

As the 1990s began, Likud's overall prospects were looking reasonably good. 
According to one analyst, ‘‘Labor’s continuing inability to either regain significant 
standing in the Sephardic community or to restore the ‘historic partnership’ with 
the religious bloc suggests that Likud will be able to block a significantly more 
accommodationist policy on territorial, settlement, and negotiating issues.''20 
Likud's willingness to reward the religious parties seemed not only to assure their 
continued political support, but also seemed to make an expansion of its power 
inevitable. 


The View from Washington 


Such conclusions had clear policy prescriptions for the United States. 
Analysts advised officials to view Likud as a permanent reality. Washington 
should refrain from ‘‘interfering’’ in Israeli politics on the side of Labor by, for 
example, putting pressure on the Likud government to modify its intransigent 
policies. Such US “‘interference’’ would fail to produce changes in Israeli foreign 
policy because *'the Israeli public doubts the necessity for adjusting fundamental 
Israeli policies to accommodate insistence from Washington.'?! Moreover, such 
pressures could actually ‘‘backfire’’ against a US administration because Israeli 
hawks could seize upon it, ‘‘appeal to Israeli public opinion and damage the 
political standing of the dovish camp, while simultaneously constricting the 
Cabinet's ability to demonstrate amenability to American wishes.''22 The Israeli 
public would circle the wagons around the beleaguered Likud leader, rejecting 
pressure from Washington, producing a more hawkish foreign policy outcome. 

The failure of Labor to form a ruling coalition after the fall of the national 
unity government in the spring of 1990 symbolized, more than any other 
development, the strength of the conventional wisdom. Here was the scenario of 
which its proponents had warned: the Bush administration ‘‘interfering”’ in Israeli ` 
politics by confronting Likud leader Shamir and challenging him to accept a more 
conciliatory approach on Israeli-Palestinian talks (based on Shamir’s own plan). 
US pressure led to a split in the government, with Labor resigning. Labor’s 
inability to form a coalition only reflected its deep-rooted problems. Despite initial 
signs that the six members of SHAS, the relatively moderate Sephardic religious 
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party, would be willing to back a Labor-led government, the Sephardic and 
hawkish supporters of SHAS made it clear to their Knesset representatives that 
they opposed joining a dovish Labor coalition. What emerged, instead, was the 
most radical right-wing government in Israel's history. The last Likud government 
included the Moledet Party, which advocated the ‘‘transfer’’ of Palestinians to 
Jordan, opposed the land-for-peace formula, and continued to resist US efforts to 
revive the peace process. The conventional wisdom saw this development as a 
reflection of a shift to the right on the Israeli political map and suggested that 
Washington and the international system eventually would have to accept the 
changes.?3 

Shamir’s willingness to accept US advice and refrain from joining the Persian 
Gulf War and later his backing for the Madrid peace conference and the ensuing 
bilateral and multilateral peace talks seemed to confirm the thesis that only the 
tough and pragmatic Likud could move the Arab-Israeli negotiations ahead. It was 
Likud’s unyielding stand, including its continued settlement of the occupied 
territories that created incentives for the Arabs to come to the negotiations table, 
some argued.”4 

The conventional wisdom said Bush’s efforts to link a requested $10 billion in 
loan guarantees to a freeze in Israeli settlements could only strengthen Likud’s 
position. Shamir’s power was enhanced in any case by the flow of hundreds of 
thousands of Russian Jewish immigrants whose alleged anti-socialist predisposi- 
tion would in all likelihood make them potential Likud voters, adding another 
pillar to support the second republic. The new immigrants would also help Likud 
tip the demographic balance in historical Palestine in favor of Israeli Jews and 
secure their hold over Greater Israel. Conditions seemed ideal for the long-term 
survival of the second republic. 


ISRAELI POLITICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


The fact that many political scientists were not able to predict the fall of 
Likud and were even looking forward to a long Likud reign recalls the inability of 
most Sovietologists to foresee the collapse of communism.” In both cases the 
experts were confronted with the overcome-by-events factor. One could not have 
expected the analysts to foresee how the end of the Cold War, the flow of 
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immigrants from the former Soviet Union, the Persian Gulf War, the changes in 
the ties between the US and Israeli governments, and the peace process 
eventually would create incentives for political changes in Israel and produce the 
conditions for Likud's downfall. 

The major reason many experts failed to predict Likud's fall, it seems, was 
the paradigm they had applied to understand Israeli political behavior. This 
paradigm did not explain in an effective way the relationship between the Israeli 
political system and foreign policy outcomes, on one hand, and the pressure from 
the Middle Eastern and international environment, including ties with Washing- 
ton, on the other hand. It was based very much on the notion that Israel and the 
international system operate without reference to one another, as though each 
were in its own watertight compartment. According to this view, Israelis debate 
their domestic and foreign policies among themselves with little input from the 
outside world, reach a consensus about what constitutes their national interests, 
ignore the views of foreign powers, and then make their choices through the ballot 
box. 

The policy implication of this approach was that the ability of outside powers, 
including Washington, to encourage changes in the positions of the Israeli public 
or elites was limited. Washington's only option was to accept the existing Israeli 
‘national consensus” and confine its efforts to negotiating with the state's elected 
officials over their respective foreign policy agenda while refraining from ‘‘inter- 
fering" in the domestic affairs of a proud ally whose political system and foreign 
policy orientation were not amenable to outside pressures. Changes in Israeli 
politics would occur only as a result of domestic social and demographic 
changes—for example, the secularization of Israeli society or the introduction of 
electoral reforms that could weaken the power of the religious parties. The rise in 
the educational level of the Sephardim also might affect their political orientation 
more in the direction of Labor. At the time, however, Sephardic demographic 
power seemed to be increasing, and the influence of the religious parties seemed 
secure. Thus, prospects for an erosion in Likud's power seemed to be remote. 

Similarly, the conventional wisdom perceived changes in foreign policy 
outcomes as being mainly the result of negotiations between Israeli officials and 
their foreign counterparts. Those foreign players would be aware of the national 
consensus that operated as a constraint in the process and would provide the 
Israeli negotiators with payoffs in the form of military suppport and financial aid 
to enable them to moderate the national consensus and mobilize public support for 
diplomatic concessions. Pressure on Israeli leaders would only harden that 
national consensus. It was not surprising, therefore, that applying that paradigm 
to the decision by the Bush administration to link the loan guarantees to a Likud 
government cessation of its settlement policies created expectations of rising 
public support for Shamir. Indeed, until the day before the elections, most experts 
had assumed that the Israeli electorate would reproduce the political status quo in 
the form of a new Likud government or a new national unity government that 
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would reflect the national consensus and lead in all probability to a continued 
stalemate in the peace process. The expectations were that unlike Argentina, 
Poland, and South Africa, for example, where earthshaking international events 
had led to major political and economic changes, Israel somehow was immune to 
the repercussions of the global earthquake. The status quo—and by extension, the 
second republic—was expected to live happily ever after.26 

The time has come to turn upside down the paradigm on which conventional 
wisdom analyses were based. It was the international system, and, in particular, 
the US-Israeli relationship, that helped provide support for pillars that secured the 
survival of the second republic. It was US military aid and financial support that 
created disincentives for diplomatic change in Israel by suggesting that the 
perpetuation of the status quo in the occupied territories was cost free. As a 
result, the political system produced a constellation of forces—including the 
alliances between the Sephardim, the religious parties, and Likud—that allowed 
the Greater Israel coalition to implement its policies. Similarly, the sense that 
holding on to the occupied territories would not erode US support for Israel 
helped create the pro-status quo national consensus. 

The second republic, therefore, survived and flourished, thanks in large part 
to backing from the international system in the form of US support. When the 
international system went through the major earthquake of the late 1980s— 
producing such developments as the end of the Cold War, the Persian Gulf War, 
and a crisis in US-Israeli relations—these momentous events affected the Israeli 
political system by weakening the pillars that secured Likud's rule, and eventually 
led to the fall of the second republic. A political realignment was formed as a 
result of the 1992 elections, one which the Israeli voter expected would be able to 
deal more effectively with the changing international system.?7 

The Israeli political system and the international system, indeed, should 
never have been treated as separate categories. Israel's ties with other interna- 
tional players, especially with the United States, have always been a powerful 
influence in elections and government decisions, and, consequently, the rise and 
fall of Israeli leaders has been very much connected to debates over, and 
outcomes of, foreign policy orientations. The ability of Israeli leaders to deliver 
the foreign support needed to counter the Arabs and to provide the financial 
backing for the country's socialist system always affected their personal and 
political fortunes at home. 

It was the ''strategic alliance" that developed between Washington and 
Jerusalem after 1967 that helped to erode the foundations of the first republic. In 
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exchange for serving as the United States' strategic ally in the Middle East, Israel 
received diplomatic, military, and financial aid that helped it maintain its control 
over the occupied territories. That, in turn, helped to radicalize Israeli politics and 
the national consensus, creating the conditions for the ascension to power of 
Likud and its Greater Israel allies. 

US policy helped tip the balance in the political struggles over the occupied 
territories inside Labor after 1967 and after that between Labor and Likud. US 
secretary of state Henry Kissinger's successful efforts before the 1973 October 
War to neutralize any serious pressure on Israel from within the Nixon adminis- 
tration to respond to the peace overtures from President Sadat and King Hussein 
helped consolidate the power of the hawkish Dayan and Allon. With the lack of 
any US pressure for accommodation, these two rivals, who represented minority 
wings in Labor, were able to force the party's moderate majority, interested in 
maintaining party unity, to expand Jewish settlement efforts in the West Bank and 
Sinai. It was Sadat's effort to demolish the US-backed status quo in the Middle 
East that led to the 1973 war and to the major political trauma in Israel that 
eventually led to Labor's fall. 

It was, however, the intellectual and political marriage of US neoconserva- 
tives and their messianic Cold War agenda and the Likud government and its 
vision of Greater Israel that more than anything else helped strengthen the 
foundations of the second republic. Although the policies of the Nixon and Carter 
administrations assigned to Israel an anti-Soviet strategic role, each administra- 
tion balanced its approach by assuming the role of mediator between the Israelis 
and Arabs. During the Reagan presidency, US policy assumed that the Arab 
states would find the Soviet threat so menacing that they would work with Israel 
and the United States to combat it; the Palestinian problem was relegated to the 
bottom of the US and regional foreign policy agendas. 

To Likud, the policies of the Reagan administration seemed to offer Israel 
time to consolidate its hold on the West Bank and Gaza. Likud officials 
encouraged Washington to view the Arab-Israeli conflict through Cold War lenses 
and to identify Palestinian nationalism as an extension of Soviet-induced interna- 
tional terrorism. In that context, Washington could view Israeli occupation of 
Palestinian lands with benign neglect. The Likud government could expand the 
settlements in the West Bank and engage in massive air and land attacks against 
PLO bases in Lebanon, including the 1982 invasion of that country, to which 
Washington gave a ‘‘green light.’’28 

Although the Reagan-Likud strategic alliance produced major costs to 
Israel—the Israeli invasion of Lebanon ended with a humiliating withdrawal— 
there was no serious diminution in US backing for Israel. The decision at the end 
of 1987 by Secretary of State George Shultz to discontinue US efforts to facilitate 
the initiative of then-Foreign Minister Shimon Peres to start negotiations between 
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Jordan and Israel released diplomatic pressure on Shamir and helped create the 
policy gridlock that led to the intifada. The lack of effort by the Reagan team to 
relate continuing US support to more diplomatic flexibility on Israel's part helped 
convince the Israeli voters that Israel could have the cake—US aid—and eat it 
too, by continuing to settle the West Bank. The pro-Likud political alignments 
could, therefore, be maintained while the national consensus did not show, at 
least for a while, any signs of moderating. 


Global Earthquake, Israeli Earthquake 


The sense of business as usual stemmed very much from the fact that in the 
final months of the Reagan presidency, the impact of the end of the Cold War on 
the Middle East and on US-Israeli relations was not understood by most 
Americans or Israelis. When in June 1990, during testimony on Capitol Hill, 
Secretary of State James Baker voiced the frustration of the new Bush adminis- 
tration over Israel's failure to cooperate in the Middle East peace process, there 
was a growing recognition that the US diplomatic and financial free lunch for 
Israel was about to end. It looked as though Washington was not going to continue 
to treat with benign neglect Likud's annexationist policies. It was about to force 
Israel to choose between continued support from Washington and the implemen- 
tation of the Greater Israel agenda. The bitter debate over the loan guarantees 
confirmed that this was, indeed, the case.?9 

The source of that debate, as well as other problems in the relationship 
between the two countries, was the end of the Cold War, which diminished 
Israel's role as the United States’ ‘‘strategic asset” in the Middle East. This raised 
questions about the need to provide Israel with massive US military and economic 
aid, a development that was only accentuated by growing public demand to cut 
foreign aid in general. During the Cold War, US administrations were willing to 
back down from any serious confrontation with Israeli governments over their 
West Bank policies in order not to weaken Israel's role as a regional ally in the 
superpower rivalry. Those inhibitions disappeared with the reduction in tensions 
between Moscow and Washington and the increasing support at home for Bush's 
tough stand against Israel. 

While initially the Persian Gulf War created expectations of the possible 
revival of Israel's strategic role, the US strategy eventually rested on the basis of 
a military alliance with a moderate Arab bloc. Israel was excluded from that 
structure, and, instead of serving as a strategic asset, it became a burden, with 
Washington investing diplomatic and military efforts to prevent it from joining the 
war. What happened was that with the end of the Cold War, the US-Israeli 
relationship returned to basics—to its level before the 1967 war, to the era of the 
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first republic. Israel was again a US client state and not a strategic ally, and, as a 
result, more vulnerable to US persuasion and pressure. There was less willingness 
on Washington's part to perpetuate the status quo in the occupied territories and 
more interest in tying US backing for Israel to compromises on its part regarding 
the future of the occupied territories. 

The Bush-Baker team, rejecting the policy prescriptions of conventional 
wisdom proponents, recognized that it now had the power to '*interfere"" in and 
transform Israeli politics. US support for Israel had served to provide a set of 
incentives and deterrents to the Israeli public and its leaders. There was no reason 
why Washington should not use its connections to try to change these incentives 
in a way that would strengthen those forces within Israel whose vision of their 
country's future converged with US interests and values. Indeed, one of the major 
problems with the conventional wisdom—rejecting the propriety of US ‘‘interfer- 
ence'—is that US military and economic aid to Israel has itself constituted 
"interference" in Israeli politics. Viewed from the White House and the Depart- 
ment of State in 1991, instead of supplying Israel with a security margin, US 
support was now strengthening those forces in Israel—in particular the Likud 
government—opposed to a diplomatic solution. It delivered to the Israeli public a 
dangerous message: Clinging to the occupied territories would not involve any 
serious costs in terms of the Israeli relationship with the United States.3° 

The debate over the loan guarantees, therefore, went beyond a personal clash 
between Bush and Shamir or a power struggle between the president and the 
Israeli lobby. It reflected the way the changing international system was interact- 
ing with Israeli politics. The international system, represented by US support, had 
helped since 1967 to create the conditions that led to the fall of the first republic 
and later to the maintenance of the second republic. The new international system 
that emerged in the 1990s was creating the conditions for the weakening of the 
pro-Greater Israel domestic alignments, for changes in the national consensus, 
and, in the end, for the fall of the second republic. 


THE “NEW” NATIONAL CONSENSUS 


Bush's decision to challenge Shamir began to shatter the political status quo 
in Israel and, in particular, to raise questions as to whether the national consensus 
was indeed as hawkish and static as some analysts had described it. Close to 50 
percent of Israelis were ready to accept Bush's demand for a linkage between the 
approval of the loan guarantees and an agreement to freeze settlements.3! Already 
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in 1991, close to two-thirds of the public favored trading land for peace, a formula 
backed by both Labor and the US administraion.32 

Those results were an indication that the pressures from the international 
system were helping accelerate a slow shift toward a more accommodative mood 
on the part of Israeli public opinion since the Persian Gulf War and the Scud 
attacks on Tel Aviv, which apparently convinced more Israelis of the need to 
reach a solution to the conflict with the Arabs. US pressure combined with the 
effects of the Persian Gulf War and later the renewed peace process were helping 
shift the national consensus into line with Labor's agenda and away from that of 
Likud.33 

The argument that the ‘‘old’’ national consensus had been in line with 
Likud’s Greater Israel position had already been seriously questioned in 1990 by 
political scientist Elihu Katz's ground-breaking poll indicating that the position of 
most Israeli voters on the future of the occupied territories was “‘softer’’ than the 
Likud view and that a vote for Likud did not necessarily correlate with support for 
the annexation of the territories .34 

As the 1992 elections were approaching, Likud, facing a crisis in relations 
with Washington and attempting to slow the peace momentum, found itself behind 
an accommodative national consensus curve. It was the case of the national 
consensus meeting the international system, adapting itself to it, and not liking 
what Likud was doing. More specifically, it looked as though the ‘“‘security 
hawks," sensing that Likud policies were harming Israel's security by ruining the 
relationship with Washington and by sabotaging the chances for peace, were being 
activated and were moving toward Labor’s direction. 

Instead of the three no’s that dominated the ‘‘old’’ national consensus during 
most of the years of the second republic, the ‘‘new’’ national consensus, which 
reflected the mood of the Israeli voters in 1992, was characterized by ‘‘three 
yes’s’’: yes to negotiations with the Arabs, including the Palestinians; yes, to the 
land-for-peace formula; and yes, to strengthening the relationship with the United 
States. On the other hand, the public's commitment to the old three no's, and 
especially the total rejection of negotiations with the PLO and a Palestinian state, 
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seemed to be weakening, especially at a time when the Likud government was 
negotiating with PLO-affiliated Palestinians in Madrid and elsewhere. 

During the high days of the second republic and its national consensus- 
backed three no's, Labor's agenda and leaders seemed to be delivering a confused 
and elusive national security miessage and to be out of touch with the public's 
feeling when compared to the straightforward, no-nonsense platform of Likud. On 
the eve of the 1992 elections, the public's perception of the two parties on that 
issue seemed in the process of being reversed. Labor, with its moderate agenda, 
led by a ‘“‘security hawk" who was a former chief of staff and ambassador to 
Washington, appeared to be ideally suited to take advantage of the new consensus 
and to attract Likud's security hawks to its camp. The latter could count on a 
Rabin government to continue the peace process and repair the US connection 
without harming Israel's hard core security interests. 

It was Likud's message that seemed to be confused and irrelevant to the new 
and changing reality. By going to Madrid, Shamir was actually legitimizing 
Labor's peace agenda; by trying to slow the momentum of the bilateral talks, he 
was attempting to set obstacles on the road to peace. He said no to negotiations 
with the PLO, yet he met with the organization's unofficial representatives in 
Madrid. When Levy was accentuating the need to move the peace process 
forward, Sharon was accelerating the settlement drive in the occupied territories. 
For many of Likud's supporters, it seemed, contrary to their party's old slogan, 
‘The Likud Cannot!" 

As the election campaign started, some observers predicted that Shamir 
would attempt to exploit the crisis with Washington and try to rally Israeli public 
opinion around him in order to help him face the threat from the ''anti-Israeli" 
Bush administration.35 The strategy of conducting an election campaign against 
the United States and portraying Rabin as the lackey of Bush and Baker was 
abandoned as it became clear that the public was not buying that message, but, 
instead, was blaming the government for straining ties with the United States over 
an issue—the settlements—on which the public was divided. As a result, Shamir 
and his colleagues reversed course and argued that the relationship with Wash- 
ington was in excellent condition and that Israel eventually would receive the loan 
guarantees. 

Another issue that some analysts thought would work to Likud's advantage 
was the possibility of a rise in violent incidents. That issue could have ignited a 
sense of public fear and produced a natural tendency to support the party that was 
perceived as projecting a tougher stand against the Arabs. Despite the growing 
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number of violent acts on the eve of the elections, however, including the knifing 
by a Palestinian from Gaza of a Jewish girl in the town of Bat Yam, in central 
Israel, and a series of violent demonstrations aimed at Palestinians following the 
knifing, Likud did not seem to benefit from the public’s mood. Labor’s leaders 
actually were able to convince the public that not only had Likud failed to defend 
Israel’s security, but that the Greater Israel agenda was responsible for the 
growing acts of violence by Palestinians from the occupied territories. Labor’s 
idea of ‘‘separating”’ the occupied territories from Israel—for security rather than 
moral reasons—fell on open ears. Labor increased its support in Bat Yam—an 
important Likud bastion—by an impressive percentage.3¢ 


A Sephardic Backlash, A Russian Revolution 


The fact that Labor succeeded in gaining support in Bat Yam, with its large 
Sephardic population, suggested that more than one pillar of the second repub- 
lic—the national consensus—was being transformed. It was also indicative of the 
weakening of Sephardic support for Likud. This development together with a 
more revolutionary phenomenon and a product of the end of the Cold War—the 
arrival of close to 400,000 Jews from the former Soviet Union—was changing the 
demographic equation on which Likud’s power rested. Indeed, the sense of 
demographic determinism began to erode, if not to disappear entirely, during the 
1992 election campaign. This was, after all, the third election campaign in which 
Menachem Begin, who for most of the Sephardic voters embodied the traditional 
and nationalist values of Likud, did not take part. The passing away of Begin 
during the election campaign symbolized for many Sephardic voters—as it did for 
other Likud supporters—the end of the Begin Era. The uncharismatic Shamir was 
no substitute for Begin. He was seen by many of the Sephardim as a cold and 
calculating Ashkenazic politician, not very different in his patronizing attitude 
toward them than the Labor leaders. 

The growing political tensions between Shamir and his deputy and foreign 
minister, the Moroccan-born Levy, regarded as Likud’s senior Sephardic figure, 
only helped magnify Shamir’s image as an Ashkenazic leader insensitive to 
Sephardic concerns. The prime minister’s conflict with the foreign minister 
reflected both differences over the peace process and the relationship with the 
United States, as well as personal and political clashes over the placing of Levy 
and his supporters on the Knesset list. It was Levy’s image as a peacenik and as 
Washington’s favorite son that antagonized Shamir and led him to humiliate Levy 
and replace him as the head of the Israeli delegation to the Madrid peace 
conference. That decision as well as the vote by the Likud’s Central Committee 
to drop Levy from second place on the Likud’s Knesset list to third place created 
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the impression that Shamir and Likud's senior Ashkenazic leaders, including 
Defense Minister Arens who was elected to second place on the Knesset list, were 
intent on sabotaging the chances of the Sephardic Levy to succeed Shamir. They 
also suggested that the Ashkenazic leaders did not believe Levy and his Sephardic 
colleagues competent enough to take charge of the country's national security.37 

The Levy-Shamir crisis was, if anything, a reflection of deep-rooted problems 
Likud was facing with its most important constituency. Levy's foreign policy 
moderation probably was responding to a growing accommodative mood among 
his Sephardic supporters who, in any case, were never ideologically committed to 
the Greater Israel agenda. Indeed, most leaders and activists in the settlement 
movement have been Ashkenazic. The US-Israeli debate over the loan guarantees 
suggested to many of Likud's Sephardic supporters that their party was placing a 
higher priority on settling the West Bank and Gaza than on taking care of the 
situation in the slums and development towns. The crisis in relations with 
Washington coupled with the renewed Arab-Israeli peace process convinced 
many Sephardic voters that there were strong causal relations between the costs 
involved in Likud's Greater Israel agenda and the continuing conflict with the 
Arabs and the Sephardim's social and economic problems. Likud's agenda ceased 
to respond to their needs; Labor's was more atuned. 

Political analysts noticed dramatic changes during the campaign in the 
anti-Arab attitude among many Sephardic voters, including Likud activists, who 
were expressing support for an Arab-Israeli solution that, they said, would 
improve their economic conditions. While in previous campaigns, Labor's can- 
didate—Peres—had confronted hostile Sephardic crowds in the development 
towns, it was Shamir's turn to feel the heat. He was shouted down from the 
podium by angry Sephardim in Beer Sheba. Rabin, at the same time, was greeted 
with ‘‘King of Israel" chants when he visited some Sephardic neighborhoods.38 

Even without the Sephardic backlash, the anti-Labor demographic trends 
were countered by a more significant development. More than 200,000 Russian 
Jewish voters identified themselves clearly as supporters of the centrist-left 
camp—preferring it over Likud by a margin of 47 percent to 18 percent, hence, 
providing it with the majority it needed to win the elections. As noted, the 
conventional wisdom had expected that the new immigrants, fleeing from a former 
communist state would not be inclined to support any political party colored with 
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socialism. That perception, coupled with the anticipation that the new immigrants 
would vote for the governing party as a way of thanking Shamir and his colleagues 
for bringing them to Israel—a trend that existed in other immigration waves— 
produced an early euphoria among Likud leaders about a huge victory that the 
“Russians” would help them achieve. The fact that the majority of the '*Rus- 
sians" voted for Labor and MERETZ has been interpreted by most analysts as 
the way the new immigrants punished Likud for not providing them with housing 
and jobs.?? As in the case of the Sephardic backlash against Labor in 1988, Bush's 
denial of loan guarantees sent the new immigrants an effective message: Shamir 
was willing to sacrifice their economic and professional well-being for the sake of 
strengthening the settlements. Again, the international system interacted with 
domestic developments to produce political change. 


Farewell Theocracy? 


Although most polls supported a conclusion that the immigrants' anger over 
Likud's failed absorption policies was translated into anti-Likud votes—and, as a 
result, into pro-Labor and MERETZ votes—they seemed to downplay the more 
significant sociological and cultural factors that probably would have induced the 
new immigrants to move toward the direction of the centrist-liberal parties even 
in the unlikely case of their successful absorption by the Likud government. 
Indeed, if the traditional and nationalist Sephardim served as the demographic 
foundation of the second republic, the new secular and non-Zionist Ashkenazic 
immigrants are providing the basis for the new ''Third Israeli Republic." 
Consisting mainly of non-ideological and consumer-oriented middle class profes- 
sionals—most of whom would have preferred to settle in the United States—this 
group of immigrants is seeking a peaceful home and a job. The new immigrants 
prefer to live in the Tel Aviv area—very few have chosen the West Bank—and 
feel totally alienated from Greater Israel's religious fanaticism and militant 
Zionism and from the nationalist-religious camp.*° 

The power of the Russian Jews, who are slowly surpassing Moroccan Jews as 
the largest ethnic subgroup, is nothing short of revolutionary. They have 
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succeeded in driving Likud from power and weakened the political power of the 
religious parties. The influence of the secular Russian vote was reflected in the 
decline in the number of seats the religious bloc won in the Knesset—to 16 from 
18. The continuing flow of Russian immigrants into Israel is bound to weaken 
further the power of the religious parties. Moreover, for the first time, two parties 
that ran on an anti-clerical platform—the left-centrist MERETZ (12 seats) and the 
right-wing Tsomet (which increased its power from 2 seats to 8 seats by drawing 
large support from young voters angry over the power of the religious parties)— 
have together more seats in the Knesset (20) than the clerical bloc. 

The weakening of the power of the religious parties already has been 
demonstrated in their inability to extract many concessions from Labor during the 
negotiations over the formation of the new government. Future reforms in the 
Israeli electoral system, including the direct election of the prime minister, are 
expected to weaken the religious parties even further. The results of these 
elections suggest not only that the third republic will be less dominated by the 
clerical forces, but they also mark the beginning of the disintegration of the 
nationalist-religious camp. The failure of the nationalist-religious party, Tehiya, to 
get even one member into the Knesset demonstrates that the process has eroded 
the third pillar of the second republic. The Likud-religious parties’ ‘‘blocking- 
vote” that had prevented Labor from forming coalitions in the past is one political 
variable that disappeared with the collapse of the second republic. 

The survival instincts of Likud will force it in the long run to weaken its ties 
with the religious parties. If it wants to maintain its power as one of Israel's two 
largest parties it will have to draw more support from the pool of secular Russian 
and young voters and become a secular-nationalist party à la Tsomet. The alliance 
with the clerical parties will only guarantee its continued decline. 


CONCLUSION: THE BEGINNING OF THE THIRD ISRAELI REPUBLIC 


On July 13, 1992, a new Knesset approved the first government in fifteen 
years to be dominated by the Labor Party. Led by Rabin, it holds 62 seats and is 
based on a coalition agreement between Labor, MERETZ, and SHAS. The new 
coalition projects the new agenda of the third republic. It is the most dovish in 
Israel's history. All 62 Knesset members that support it are committed to the land 
for peace formula and more than half of them—the 12 MERETZ Knesset 
members together with about 20 dovish Labor members—are in favor of direct 
negotiations with the PLO and the establishment of a Palestinian state. Notwith- 
standing the membership of the Orthodox SHAS in the government, the coalition 
has the largest anti-clerical component in the history of the Jewish state. 

The need for bold, swift strides toward peace formed the core of Rabin's 
message to the new Israeli Knesset. More significant, perhaps, the new prime 
minister sounded the battle cry of the third republic, declaring that Israel had 
changed direction after 15 years of Likud rule. He called on the Israeli people to 
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stop thinking that ‘‘the whole world is against us.” Israel ‘‘must overcome the 
sense of isolation that has held us in its thrall for almost half a century,” he said. 
‘‘We must join the international movement toward peace, reconciliation and 
cooperation that is spreading over the entire globe these days, lest we be the last 
to remain, all alone, in the station.’’4! 

There is a certain symbolism in the fact that Rabin is opening the first chapter 
in the third republic. As Israel's military chief of staff, he led the country to the 
1967 victory that marked the beginning of the erosion in the foundation of the first 
republic. As prime minister, he presided over Labor's decline and the fall of the 
second republic in 1977. Today, he is back in power, not only as a result of 
winning a popularity contest against Shamir, but also as an outcome of a struggle 
between two visions of Israel, highlighted largely by international and domestic 
changes. 

The end of the Cold War and the revolution in US-Israeli relations shattered 
the status quo in Israel and helped transform the three pillars of Likud power— 
Sephardic support, the pro-Greater Israel nationalist-religious alliance, and a 
hawkish national consensus. A new coalition of the traditional liberal Ashkenazic 
voters, secular Russian immigrants, and disgruntled Sephardic voters committed 
to a more accommodative national consensus was not the only factor that brought 
Labor to power. The voters indicated that they rejected the tenets of the second 
republic, the Israel that looked to the past, expecting an unending conflict 
between ''us," the Jewish people, and ‘‘them’’—the murderous Arabs, the 
unreliable Americans, and the anti-Semitic and decadent West. The Israeli voters 
bid farewell on 23 June to the vision of an Israeli ghetto. Instead, they chose the 
Westernized, secular, and progressive vision of Zionism that the new government 
reflects. 





[| 
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HIDDEN AGENDA: US-ISRAELI 
RELATIONS AND THE NUCLEAR 
QUESTION 


Geoffrey Aronson 


Les prospect of nuclear war in the Middle East unleashed by Israel and 
beyond the capacity of the Bush administration to control was a real, but little 
publicized element of the 1990-91 crisis in the Persian Gulf. If nuclear war had 
occurred it would have transformed both the conflict and its consequences. 

The specter of atomic warfare in the Middle East has placed the region’s 
nuclearization at the heart not only of US-Israeli relations, but also at the center 
of Israel’s drive to preserve its regional nuclear hegemony. The region’s nucle- 
arization casts its powerful shadow over every central feature of Middle East 
political discourse. Yet, for all of its importance, the nuclear policy debate is 
taking place once removed from public view and inspection, and in a language of 
inference and ambiguity whose meaning is intelligible only to the cognoscenti. The 
Machiavellian politics of nonconventional warfare and nuclear deterrence are the 
rarely invoked subtext in the public discussion of the more conventional Middle 
East topics known to all—the political, security, and territorial issues of the 
historic Arab-Israeli negotiations that began in Madrid during the fall of 1991. 

Changes in the world order have precipitated unprecedented public consid- 
eration of the nuclear dimension of regional affairs, opening a small window onto 
the Middle East’s nuclear politics. The end of the Cold War rivalry, the Persian 
Gulf War, and postwar efforts to construct a new regional order have forced the 
conduct of nuclear affairs—as well as its relevance to the relationship between 
Israel and the United States—if not out into the open, then at least into a 
framework through which its potential effects can be recognized and assessed. In 
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order to assess change, it is essential to examine the extent to which nonconven- 
tional weapons strategy evolved in the Middle East prior to 1990. 


JOUSTING TO THE BRINK 


The nuclear option has been at the center of Israel's national security strategy 
for the past 40 years.! For almost as long, Arab nations, beginning with Egyptian 
efforts to continue the development of German missiles in the early 1960s, have 
viewed the achievement of a nuclear balance of terror with Israel—and failing 
that, the development of a chemical weapons capability—as a key element of their 
respective national security doctrines and a critical part of their objectives to 
attain a strategic deterrent to Israel's nuclear arsenal. Iraq, for example, initiated 
its nuclear and chemical programs in the 1970s. Syria now is improving its missile 
delivery program. Even non-Arab Iran's efforts to upgrade its nuclear-related 
programs are motivated, at least partially, by concerns about Israeli nuclear 
capability. 

The nuclear stakes of the contest between Israel and its Arab opponents have 
been most apparent in the case of Iraq. As early as June 1981, Israel signaled its 
determination to deny any Arab state a nuclear option, and thus the potential for 
strategic parity, by bombing Iraq's two nuclear reactors being constructed under 
the supervision of French engineers at Tuwaytha, about 20 miles from Baghdad.? 
Israel's preemptive strike may have set back Iraq's nuclear program, but it did not 
halt it. Indeed, in the wake of the bombing, Iraq's nuclear efforts increased, 
although they became more geographically diffuse and far less detectable. 

During the Iran-Iraq War, Iraqi president Saddam Hussein employed chem- 
ical weapons against both Iranian military forces and Iraqi Kurdish civilians who 
had rebelled against Baghdad's rule. The message was not lost on Israel: Iraq had 
the capability and the will to use weapons of mass destruction. Saddam Hussein 
brought this message into full public view in April 1990 when he threatened to 
incinerate half of Israel in retaliation for any attack on Iraq by the Jewish state.? 

Although Hussein's threats aroused considerable alarm in Israel, the Iraqi 
leader's intention apparently was to deter a potential Israeli preemptive strike 
such as the one in 1981. This conclusion is supported by the minutes of the 
pre-Persian Gulf War Geneva meeting in January 1991 between US secretary of 
state James Baker and Iraqi foreign minister Tariq Aziz.4 Complaining to Baker 
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about the manner in which the US administration and media misconstrued the 
threat against Israel, Aziz insisted that ‘‘the president [Saddam Hussein] was 
clear. He said that if Israel attacked us with a nuclear weapon, we have a binary 
chemical weapon that we would use against Israel in self-defense. If Israel 
attacked us with conventional weapons, then we would reply with conventional 
weapons. . . . [Furthermore], we did not intend to be the first to use any weapon. 
We were determined to reply with these weapons, however, if we were to become 
the target of an aggression. At the time [April 1990], we were expecting Israel to 
launch a war against us, and against Jordan as well.''5 

Iraq's brinkmanship during the first half of 1990 proceeded in tandem with 
secret Iraqi-Israeli diplomacy, conducted by Barazan Takriti, Saddam Hussein's 
brother, and emissaries of Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir. The discussions, 
mediated by Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, were aimed at pursuing plans for 
chemical and nuclear disarmament. According to Israeli sources, the talks 
continued until the end of August 1990—that is, even after Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait.6 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait changed entirely the context of the Israel-Iraq 
nonconventional standoff by increasing the prospect of a major regional war. 
After Iraqi forces moved into Kuwait, and as battle drew closer, Iraq’s statements 
escalated, with Baghdad declaring that its chemical arsenal was an offensive 
first-strike weapon that would be used against Israel. The Israeli government took 
such threats seriously, distributed gas masks to its citizens, and articulated a 
policy of deterrence that remained constant throughout the war. In the context of 
impending war, Israel communicated explicit warnings during the critical period 
between November 1990 and January 15, 1991, that an Iraqi breach of the 
nonconventional threshold would provoke, not preempt, the use of nuclear 
weapons. Prime Minister Shamir pledged in a public warning to respond with a 
“terrible blow” to any nonconventional aggression. 

The Israeli media made certain the public understood the thinking of Israel’s 
leadership—an Iraqi chemical attack would elicit a nuclear response. In an 
analysis of Shamir’s nuclear diplomacy, commentator Dan Margalit wrote that 
"the aggressor is Saddam Hussein, and the ‘terrible blow’ [promised by Shamir] 
is the use of Israeli nuclear power." In a similar vein, military affairs analyst 
Ze'ev Schiff wrote that ‘‘the prime minister has made a harsh and clear 
commitment on behalf of Israel. . . . A serious blow to Israel would require a 
much more massive and drastic reaction to deter the other side. A country that 
has to plan its strategy this way will find it hard to consider moral and international 
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constraints very much. .. . Jordan and Iraq, as well as the United States, had 
better understand the picture well.’’8 

The Israeli military also gave warning that it was prepared to deliver an 
appropriate strategic response to an Iraqi chemical attack. In December 1990, a 
senior air force officer pronounced that his branch of the armed services was 
ready ‘‘on every level, [including] nonconventional warfare capability.''? The day 
that the US-led bombing of Iraq began, Israeli military historian Martin van 
Creveld warned that ‘‘if [Saddam Hussein] fires chemical weapons at Tel Aviv, 
someone in Tel Aviv may go crazy, and he knows it.''10 

The potential for the war against Iraq to escalate into a nonconventional 
conflict, initiated by an Iraqi chemical attack against Israel, was clear to 
Washington policymakers as well. Indeed, one factor compelling the United 
States to move against Iraq's invasion of Kuwait may have been a fear that Israel, 
unable to countenance such a successful assertion of Iraqi power, would wage a 
war against Iraq in which nonconventional weapons might be employed. From 
Washington's perspective, such a development could cause irreparable harm to its 
overall interests in the Middle East and beyond. Once the Persian Gulf War 
began, and Iraq launched Scud missiles against Israel, the United States adopted 
a two-track policy of publicly acknowledging an Israeli right to respond with 
nonconventional weapons to an Iraqi chemical attack, while privately counseling 
the Shamir government to exercise restraint. For example, on February 3, 1991, 

. Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney replied on Cable News Network (CNN) 
television to a question about possible Iraqi use of chemical weapons by saying 
that **with respect to the Israelis . . . they might retaliate with unconventional 
weapons as well." Responding to a follow-up question about Israel's use of 
tactical nuclear weapons, Cheney replied, ‘“That’s a decision the Israelis would 
have to make, but I think that [Saddam Hussein] has to be cautious . . . how he 
proceeds in his attack against Israel.’’!! 

These cryptic remarks signaled an extraordinary precedent for US policy. By 
invoking in a noncritical manner the prospect of an Israeli nonconventional - 
response to Iraq's use of chemical weapons, Cheney appeared to be offering Israel 
a ‘‘green light" for such a strategy.!? This virtual sanction was duly noted in 
Israel. Ha'aretz commentator Schiff wrote that ‘‘Cheney’s warning . . . can be 
regarded as an indication that Washington understands the possibility that under 
serious circumstances, Israel will have difficulty refraining from a harsh re- 
sponse.’’13 , 
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Washington also was sending a public message to Iraq: If it armed its missiles 
with chemical warheads, the United States would not restrain Israel from 
undertaking a nuclear response. Washington, in fact, wanted to prevent the use of 
nonconventional weapons. This desire was one of the key concerns that prompted 
President George Bush to send Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
and Undersecretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz on extraordinary hand-holding 
missions to Israel before and during the war. Their objective was to convince 
Israel to stay out of the war, to keep its nuclear option sheathed, and to trust 
Washington to control the means and conduct of the battle. The US bombing 
campaign against Iraq's Scud missile launchers arrayed against Israel also can be 
traced to Washington's determination to preempt Israeli involvement by preclud- 
ing the possibility of an Iraqi chemical attack. Based on signals from Israeli 
leaders that they would enter the war against Iraq only if the latter breached the 
nonconventional threshold, the Bush administration wanted to destroy Iraq's 
ballistic missile capability in order to forestall the use of these weapons for a 
chemical attack against Israel.!4 

The United States' targeted bombing campaign against Iraqi Scud missile 
sites failed to eliminate Baghdad's missile launching capability, as Iraq's continu- 
ing dispatch of missiles into Israel demonstrated. None of the missiles Iraq 
launched, however, carried nonconventional warheads, and the physical damage 
they caused was relatively minor. In the view of Israel's military establishment, 
Iraq's apparent restraint in not striking with chemical weapons demonstrated the 
deterrent value of the Israeli nuclear arsenal. “We now know that Iraq had 
surface-to-surface missiles with chemical warheads, but they nevertheless re- 
frained from using them,” noted Israeli air force commander Maj. Gen. Herzl 
Bodinger. In my opinion the only reason was that they were afraid of the power 
of the response."'15 

In the aftermath of the war, senior US officials tended to share the Israeli 
assessment that Saddam Hussein's awareness of the likelihood of a nuclear 
response deterred him from initiating nonconventional strikes against Israel. 
From this perspective, nuclear deterrence had proven successful. Saddam Hus- 
sein had refrained from using his chemical weapons because he faced the prospect 
of seeing ‘‘Baghdad under a mushroom cloud. ''16 

The Iraqi president also refrained from using his arsenal of chemical weapons 
against US and allied forces in Saudi Arabia. The minutes of the Baker-Aziz 
Geneva meeting in January 1991 may help to clarify Iraq's position on the use of 
chemical weapons against US forces. At the outset of the meeting, Baker seemed 
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to reassure Aziz that the US objective remained limited to compelling Iraq’s 
unconditional withdrawal from Kuwait. Baker, however, explicitly warned Aziz 
that if Iraq resorted to the use of nonconventional weapons against coalition 
forces, such an action would compel the United States to go beyond the declared 
aim of freeing Kuwait—as outlined in the resolutions of the UN Security 
Council—to one of also destroying the government of Saddam Hussein. ‘‘Before 
we cross to the other side—that is, if the conflict starts, God forbid, and chemical 
or biological weapons are used against our forces, the American people would 
demand revenge, and we have the means to implement this," explained the 
secretary of state. ‘‘This is not a threat, but a pledge that if there is any use of such 
weapons, our objective would be not only the liberation of Kuwait, but also the 
toppling of the present regime. Any person who is responsible for the use of these 
weapons would be held accountable in the future.’’!” 

Saddam Hussein understood the US message and chose to respect the rules 
of the nonconventional game. Thus, while Iraq was prepared ''to confront an 
Israeli nuclear strike on Baghdad, "1$ Saddam Hussein was unwilling to create a 
situation in which the annihilation of his regime would become a primary war 
objective. Consequently, he made a rational decision not to cross the nonconven- 
tional threshold, which would have invited not only a certain Israeli nonconven- 
tional response, but would also have unleashed a US promise to decapitate his 
regime. 


PROLIFERATION 


Iraq's decision not to use its considerable stockpile of nonconventional 
weapons enabled the Bush administration to fight the Persian Gulf War on its own 
terms. Nevertheless, the legacy of that war—the prospect of a US loss of control 
over the means and conduct of battle—still haunts Washington and complicates 
efforts to fashion a new world order for the Middle East. Les Aspin, the chairman 
of the US House of Representatives’ Committee on Armed Services, has defined 
Saddam Hussein's legacy as the most demanding challenge to US power in the 
post-Cold War era: ‘‘a rogue power with mass destruction weapons and a strong 
bent for terrorism."'!? Aspin cautioned that Saddam Hussein should not be 
considered an isolated example, because, in an age of unconventional weapons 
proliferation, similar leaders might threaten ''nuclear use to deter the United 
States." '20 

Although Israel was not uppermost in Aspin's concerns, the history of the 
1991 war against Iraq demonstrates the problems posed for the United States by 
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the existence of Israel's nuclear arsenal. Israel's power during the war derived not 
from its ability to assist in the implementation of US policy, but from its potential 
capacity to disrupt it by initiating or, more likely, responding to a nonconventional 
attack with an assault of even greater ferocity.?! In fact, Israel's nuclear option 
has been a source of power in its relationship with Washington for more than 25 
years. Following the June 1967 War, for example, knowledge that Israel pos- 
sessed an offensive nuclear capability was one factor that prompted the adminis- 
tration of President Lyndon Johnson to decide to assure Israel's conventional 
superiority over its Arab foes. Similar considerations may well have motivated the 
administration of President Richard Nixon to resupply Israel militarily during the 
1973 October War.2? 

From the unprecedented, but still limited public debate now being conducted, 
it appears that the “‘new world order” that the Bush administration envisioned 
raised Israel's hopes and fears—hopes that Washington understands the threat 
posed by the region's potentially imminent nuclearization and the measures that 
must be taken to stop it; and fears that the United States is reevaluating its 
previous support for Israel's nuclear capability. From an Israeli perspective, the 
ideal US policy would be cooperation with Israel to prevent a future nonconven- 
tional war by assuring that a nuclear option be denied Israel's enemies. If 
Washington views all nuclear proliferation in the Middle East as a threat to 
regional stability, however—including Israel's arsenal—then tensions will be 
inevitable. 

As of the summer of 1992, Washington was still in the process of trying to 
fashion a policy on regional nuclearization. Israeli strategists, however, were 
preparing for the next, nonconventional, war. In November 1991, Prime Minister 
Shamir stated that Israel was surrounded by hostile powers, ‘‘all tyrannies and 
dictatorships . . . engaged in a permanent conventional and nonconventional arms 
race.’’23 Shamir was not alone in this view. Defense Minister Moshe Arens 
declared that ‘‘the Middle East is marching toward a nuclear weapons era, [and] 
this is the reality we will have to live in and prepare [militarily] for.’’24 These 
attitudes were not limited to Likud leaders, but were also voiced by members of 
the Labor Party, which shared Likud's view of the centrality of, and dangers from 
the loss of, Israel's nuclear hegemony. For example, Ezer Weizman, who served 
as Menachem Begin's defense minister from 1977-1981, but subsequently de- 
fected from Likud and joined Labor, pronounced that ‘‘the nuclear issue is gaining 
momentum [and the] next war will not be conventional.’’25 Moshe Shahal, a Labor 
member of the Knesset, foresaw nuclear proliferation in the region as inevitable. 
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“I believe that the Middle East will achieve a nuclear option within this decade 
and that the battle, if, God forbid, it comes, may see the entry of nonconventional 
weapons.’’26 

As its 1981 preemptive strike against Iraqi nuclear facilities demonstrated, 
Israel has had a longstanding determination to preempt other regional states from 
acquiring a nuclear capability. During the summer and fall of 1991, however, these 
‘concerns assumed new urgency as UN inspection teams revealed that Iraq’s 
nuclear weapons development program was at a more advanced stage than either 
US or Israeli intelligence sources had estimated. These discoveries prompted 
efforts to examine more closely programs directly or indirectly related to the 
acquisition of a nuclear option that were being pursued by such Arab countries as 
Algeria, Libya, and Syria. In addition, non-Arab countries such as Iran and 
Pakistan possessed, from the Israeli perspective, worrisome nuclear development 
programs. Israel did not consider any of these Arab and non-Arab countries to be 
friendly and, along with Washington, would be inclined to include most of their 
governments under Aspin’s umbrella of outlaw regimes. 

Israel has become particularly concerned about the potential for the devel- 
opment of an Iranian nuclear capability by the end of the decade. Israeli political 
and military leaders believe that the close relations established between Damas- : 
cus and Tehran during the Iran-Iraq War raise the prospect of intimate Iranian- 
Syrian nuclear collaboration. Senior Israeli military officers such as Bodinger and: 
Maj. Gen. Uri Saguy,-head of Israeli military intelligence, have expressed in 
public interviews their concern over alleged Irano-Syrian nuclear cooperation.27 
By openly raising the traditionally taboo subject of nuclear policy, Israel’s 
military command has been forcing the political leadership, as well as the public 
and the international community, to consider policies relevant to a world in which 
widespread nuclear proliferation has become a real possibility. 


Deterrence or Preemption 


Within Israel the strategic implications of the region’s potential nucleariza- 
tion are a source of some dispute. Two principal viewpoints have emerged: one 
believes that Israel can depend on mutual deterrence, that is, accept the 
inevitability of regional nuclearization; the other supports the continuation of the 
“Begin Doctrine" of preemption to prevent the development of a competing 
nuclear power. In the short term, both views acknowledge that Israel’s nuclear 
monopoly is secure, and that it can, therefore, negotiate with the Arab countries 
from a position of strength. Indeed, Israeli leaders generally agree with Haifa 
University professor Amatzia Baram that “‘to a large extent, Arab countries are 
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now prepared to negotiate with Israel because they believe that Israel has an 
atomic deterrent.'?5 Whether or not alleged despair over achieving military 
victory against an atomic foe has been a factor in bringing and keeping Israel's 
Arab neighbors at the negotiating table, odds are that before the end of the decade 
` the strategic balance in the region will undergo radical change inimical to Israel's 
nuclear hegemony. A senior general has also warned that unless the country 
begins to plan now, Israel may ‘‘not have a deterrence capability when the Middle 
East goes nuclear, and we shall find ourselves in the next war without the ability 
to defend our home front [against nuclear attack] or to win on the battlefield.’’2 
In their battle for bigger budgets, Israel's generals **hope the memory of the Scud 
missile barrages, and the fear of a mushroom-shaped cloud will win where 
common sense and administrative logic have failed time and again.’’3° The events 
of January and February 1991 did have the anticipated consequences: in the 
summer of 1991, Defense Minister Arens requested a major increase for the 
budget of the Israel Defense Force (IDF). Arens proposed a multiyear plan that he 
said was intended to prepare the IDF for an era characterized by long-range 
missiles and the possibility of nonconventional warfare. Arens told a Knesset 
committee that ‘‘the need for a budget increase stems directly from the conse- 
quences of the Gulf War. Israel was exposed to a situation in which it was shown 
to be vulnerable to attacks from afar by long-range missiles. Their numbers are 
continuing to grow; there are more and more types that can be fitted with 
conventional, chemical, and nuclear warheads.''3! 

Advocates of mutual deterrence insist that Israel could live with such a 
development. According to one proponent, Deputy Minister of Defense Morde- 
chai Gur, ‘‘the state of Israel has a human and technological infrastructure 
capable of safeguarding its existence even in the era of weapons of mass 
destruction. Israel . . . can insure that it will not be worth the while of any Arab 
element, near or far, to take the risk of mutual mass destruction. "22 

Among the advocates of preemption, Israeli chief of staff Lt. Gen. Ehud 
Barak has noted that ‘‘the very intention" of countries such as Algeria, Iran, 
Libya, and Pakistan to develop a nuclear capability ‘‘is very troubling, even if 
these countries still face long years before their intention materializes. . . . This 
further stresses the importance of nipping these efforts in the bud, as early as in 
their Iraqi version. These efforts must be cut off absolutely.’’33 

In a speech introducing his new Labor-led coalition government on July 13, 
1992, Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin declared that ‘‘already in its initial stages, the 
government—possibly with the cooperation of other countries—will give its 
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attention to the foiling of every possibility that any of Israel's enemies should get 
a hold of nuclear weapons.’’34 Rabin’s government can be expected to put at the 
top of its list of priorities the engagement of the United States in Israel's effort to 
assure its regional nuclear hegemony and conventional military superiority.3° 
Indeed, during his election campaign, Rabin maintained that the issue of noncon- 
ventional weapons was *'the test of the United States in the region. . . . Whether 
it will manage to curb and prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. . . . Only 
the United States can do this and I hope that it will.''36 On the eve of the Knesset 
election, Rabin again brought up the issue of nuclear proliferation, stating that 
**the importance of our relationship with the United States should be seen in this 
context.’’37 

Washington, however, may not be prepared to preempt nuclear proliferation 
through military means. Indeed, in a recently released but undated memorandum 
prepared for Baker, Assistant Secretary of State for Political-Military Affairs 
Richard D. Clarke advocated diplomacy and tightened control over the transfer of 
nuclear, missile, and dual-use technology as the primary means of halting nuclear 
proliferation in the Middle East.38 According to the Washington Post, the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) has been authorized to develop covert plans to assist 
efforts to block nuclear proliferation.?? From Washington's perspective, halting 
nuclear proliferation may include discouraging further development of Israel’s 
own arsenal. 


A NUCLEAR FUTURE? 


The Bush administration’s position on Israel’s nuclear program remains 
unclear. In testimony before the House Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs on May 8, 1992, CIA director Robert Gates noted that unlike efforts 
by Iran and certain Arab states, Israel’s nuclear program was protective in 
nature—‘‘deterrent and defensive capabilities as hedges against the Iranian and 
Iraqi threats.''4 This benign assessment of the purpose of Israel's nuclear arsenal 
seems consistent with Washington's current preference, despite its own recent 
experience in the war with Iraq, to view Israel's nuclear capability as a 
complement to US power. Gates contrasted the Israeli capability with that of 
three unfriendly regimes: Iran, Iraq, and Libya. The acquisition of nuclear and 
other nonconventional weapons by any of these countries would threaten US 
interests, according to Gates, and the United States, therefore, is vigorously 
[e si) 
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pursuing diplomatic efforts to discourage friendly regimes from supplying them 
with military technology. Gates reviewed the data the United Nations had 
collected to date on Iraq's weapons of mass destruction and warned that ''if 
Saddam were attempting to rebuild [his nuclear capability] as rapidly as possible, 
he would need a few, but not many, years to do so."'4! 

Iran, according to Gates, ‘‘is shopping Western markets for nuclear and 
missile technology and is trying to lure back technical experts they drove abroad 
in the 1980s.” Like Iraq, Iran has far less need for foreign expertise than for 
nuclear-related technologies and material. Iran hopes that its budding relations 
with Kazakhstan will *'allow it to tap into the weapons technology of the former 
Soviet Union." Interestingly, less than six weeks after Gates's testimony, 
Israeli foreign minister Levy officially informed the United States of his country's 
concern about Iran's nuclear pretensions.4 

Gates indicated that diplomatic efforts to preempt Libya's nuclear develop- 
ment program seemed to be having some success. He noted that Libya's efforts to 
pursue a nuclear option have been hindered by Chinese and Russian rejection of 
its efforts to acquire long-range missiles. ‘‘Persistent efforts to deny Libya access 
to nuclear, biological weapons, and delivery system technology have undoubtedly 
hobbled these programs,” explained Gates, **by forcing Qadhafi to turn to less 
advanced technology and less reliable sources in gray and black markets in the 
developing world.''44 

The view of Israel's nuclear arsenal from Arab capitals is far different from 
that in Israel or the United States. Syria, for example, sees Israel's nuclear 
capability as offensive, and does not rule out its use.45 Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad explained his government's concerns in an interview in June 1992. “Less 
than 90 miles from [Damascus] there are Israeli nuclear arms and missiles capable 
of carrying nuclear warheads. . . . Some countries show concern when a single 
tank is sent to Syria, yet fail to do so when the issue concerns the nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons that are already in the Israeli arms arsenal and 
are ready for use.’’46 

Yitzhak Rabin, in a discussion of the elements of Israel's deterrent against 
Syria after Saddam's April 1990 threats against Israel, noted, "What did we tell 
[Syria]. We told them that if they were to use ground-to-ground missles against 
Tel Aviv, Damascus would be destroyed. If you send missiles against Haifa, 
neither Damascus or Aleppo would remain—they would be wiped out.’’47 

It is precisely the concern that a new Arab-Israeli conflict may escalate into 
an uncontrollable, nonconventional war that has prompted US efforts to engage 
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Israel and its Arab neighbors in what is commonly known as the “‘peace process." 
Israeli leaders view the current negotiations as a critical element in Washington's 
effort to preempt the threat of war in general and nuclear war in particular. The 
United States, wrote Gideon Raphael, a former director general of Israel's 
Foreign Ministry, ‘‘believe[s] in all seriousness . . . that progress to a settlement 
by peaceful means in the Middle East is a vital necessity to establish a world order 
free from the threat of mass destruction with chemical and atomic weapons.’’4? 

One does not need to believe in peace to engage in diplomacy of the kind 
practiced by Secretary of State Baker from March 1991 to August 1992, only in the 
desire to postpone if not prevent a potentially nonconventional conflagration, one 
made real by the Persian Gulf War. Israel's Maj. Gen. Bodinger summed up 
succinctly the concerns motivating the Bush administration in the wake of that 
conflict. “A kind of war that can take part in this area and use nuclear weapons 
can later deteriorate into a world war position.''5? Baker was playing a high stakes 
game to be sure. For while a vibrant peace process may delay and even prevent 
the next war, its failure might precipitate it.5! Furthermore, even if failed 
negotiations do not lead immediately to war, ‘‘the collapse of peace talks would 
expedite the nuclearization of the Middle East." 5 

Although the United States prefers to preempt nuclearization of the Middle 
East through diplomatic means, as it gropes toward a coherent postwar policy, it 
has also demonstrated support for military preemption, despite its questionable 
utility.53 For example, Representative Aspin reviewed the merits of preemption in 
his February 1992 memorandum. ''The United States," he noted ‘‘will have 
sufficient non-nuclear military forces in the future to employ force unilaterally 
against Third World proliferators.’’54 More significantly, Secretary of Defense 
Cheney for the first time gave official US endorsement to the Begin Doctrine 
when, in a reference to Israel’s 1981 destruction of Iraq’s nuclear reactor, he told 
a Washington audience in October 1991 that ‘‘there were many times during the 
course of the buildup in the Gulf and the subsequent conflict that I gave thanks for 
the bold and dramatic action taken ten years before." 55 Also, the declassified 
Clarke memorandum from the Department of State confidently noted that 
‘military action could neutralize the Iraqi proliferation threat now and for at least 
a decade into the future.’’>© 
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Although Washington and Tel Aviv agree on the need to stop nuclear 
proliferation, differing US and Israeli agendas may no longer assure the same 
measure of US support for Israel's nuclear arsenal that existed during the Cold 
War. Israel, for its part, wants to be certain of continuing US acquiescence, if not 
active support, for its efforts to modernize its strategic arsenal and for its 
continuing nuclear hegemony in the region. If Representative Aspin's memoran- 
dum is indicative of emerging new attitudes in Washington, however, Israel, may 
not be able to count on this support. A suggestion in Aspin's February 1992 
memorandum—that **because we are no longer engaging in proxy wars or conflict 
with the former Soviet Union, proliferation does not have to take a back seat in 
our relations with Third World countries to broader geo-political concerns" '57— 
can be interpreted to mean that any nuclear proliferation, even in Israel, is no 
longer acceptable. 

The Israeli press since mid-1991 has carried a number of reports predicting an 
aggressive US assault on Israel's nuclear capability. Ha'aretz columnist Akiva 
Eldar wrote that ‘‘Bush fears a nuclear holocaust and is determined to defuse the 
mine.’’58 Eldar quoted senior Israeli government sources as saying that *'elimi- 
nating Israel's nuclear deterrence is one of President George Bush's main goals 
for the Middle East peace conference.''5? A statement by David Kay, head of the 
UN mission investigating Iraq's nuclear facilities, in which he expressed interest 
in visiting Israel's Dimona nuclear plant, was viewed as a Bush plan to **send the 
UN supervisors to check on the state of Israel's nuclear weapons development 
right after they finish the job in Iraq.''6? 

These concerns elicited a response at the highest level of the Israeli 
government. In October 1991, Prime Minister Shamir warned in a speech before 
the Knesset, ‘We will insist on maintaining reasonable security margins that will 
allow a secure life in the future.’’®! Shamir’s aides pointedly explained that his 
demand for ‘‘reasonable security margins” referred to Israel's nuclear option.® 

US efforts to challenge Israel's nonconventional capabilities are evident in 
the decision to compel Israel's accession to the Missile Technology Control 
Regime (MCTR), which restricts the transfer of missile-related technologies. In 
early 1992, Baker reportedly threatened to halt US aid to Israel if it did not stop 
transferring missile technology to South Africa. US-demanded restrictions on 
export markets for nonconventional technologies will also make it more difficult - 
for Israel to fund development of such technologies for use in Israel's own 
arsenal. Reports of Israel's unauthorized diversion of Patriot antitactical ballistic 
missile (ATBM) technology to China appear to be part of a campaign to force 
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Israel to restrict its export of nonconventional technologies and matériel. In 
addition, some Israelis fear that Washington's request to inspect its US-supplied 
Patriot missiles—to assure that none of them had been diverted—would establish 
the principle for a US demand to inspect Dimona.9* 


CONCLUSION 


The struggle to define policies for the problem of proliferation in the 
region—not clashes over Arab-Israeli diplomacy or loan guarantees for absorbing 
Soviet immigrants—is the most critical and potentially contentious problem facing 
the US-Israeli relationship. Tension exists between the two powers, each of which 
intends not only to shape the new regional order in its own image, but also to 
engage the other on its behalf. The objects of mutual concern are not only those 
countries with nuclear pretensions, but even those (like Syria) that are creating an 
integrated missile capability that threatens to upset Israel's conventional military 
superiority, to which the United States remains committed. 

Washington's attitude toward Israel's nuclear capabilities could prove 
equally contentious. Israel is not likely to surrender voluntarily its nuclear 
arsenal. Challenging Israel's nuclear deterrent, even in the context of an Arab- 
Israeli peace treaty, would threaten not only the very foundations of Israel's 
strategic doctrine and regional defense strategy, it would also signal a radical 
change in the basis of US-Israeli relations developed in the last generation. In 
taking such a course, Washington could well risk the very war it seeks to prevent. 

Does the US have a strategic interest in confronting Israel's nuclear arsenal? 
What policies will it devise to answer Israeli questions about the US commitment 
to preventing Iraq, Syria, and Iran from joining the nuclear club? These are the 
key issues that will define US-Israeli relations in this new era. 
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IRFAN REVISITED: KHOMEINI AND 
THE LEGACY OF ISLAMIC MYSTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Alexander Knysh 


L 1968—five years after Ayatollah Rouhollah Khomeini’s expulsion from 
Iran—SAVAK, the shah's secret police, raided his Qom house and confiscated his 
papers, including commentaries on mysticism that he had written in the 1930s. 
Fifteen years later, in 1983, some of Khomeini’s lost works were rediscovered by 
a religious student in Hamadan. The student, whose name is never mentioned in 
subsequent accounts of the event, bought two books from an itinerant vendor 
who, having failed to find a buyer in the local bazaar, came to a seminary 
(madraseh) to sell them for 50 tumans.! 

One of the books was a nineteenth-century Egyptian lithographical edition of 
the commentary on Ibn Arabi's Fusus al-hikam (Bezels of wisdom) composed by 
Sharaf al-Din Mahmud al-Qaysari (d. 751/1350), who was both an extraordinary 
mystical thinker in his own right and a widely known exponent of Ibn Arabi's 
doctrine.? On the margins of the book the student found numerous handwritten 
notes that, in keeping with the age-old tradition of Muslim manuscript writing, 
simultaneously constituted a supercommentary on the original text of the Fusus 
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al-hikam and a commentary on the book by Qaysari. In amazement, the student 
discovered that the marginal notes, written in Arabic, were signed **al-Sayyid 
Rouhollah Khomeini.’’ Not believing his eyes, the student rushed the books to the 
preacher of Hamadan's Friday mosque, Ayatollah Hosain Nuri, who immediately 
recognized Khomeini's script on the margins. The other book turned out to be an 
annotated treatise on Shi'i theology with notes written by Khomeini's late son 
Mustafa. In either a demonstration of loyalty to the leader of the nation, or a 
demonstration of what may have been as well a sign of genuine admiration for his 
intellectual achievement, several Muslim scholars hurried to publish the newly 
discovered works. They presented them as pertaining to the literature of irfan 
(gnosis)—a term used in the context of the Islamic culture of Iran to describe a 
synthesis of philosophy, speculative theology, and mystical thought that emerged 
in the later medieval period and has persisted until today.? 

The text of Khomeini's supercommentary by itself apparently did not look 
imposing enough to the editor, who decided to supplement it with another 
supercommentary written by Khomeini on the margins of the Misbah al-uns 
(Lamp of intimacy), a commentary on Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi's (d. 673/1273—74) 
Miftah al-gayb (Key to the unseen) composed by the famous Ottoman scholar 
Muhammad b. Hamza Fanari (d. 834/1431). The two supercommentaries match 
well and give us an idea of the mystical and philosophical outlook of perhaps the 
greatest, or at least the most influential, Muslim political leader of the twentieth 
century. 

Given the author's status, the editor did not dare to publish the commentaries 
without Khomeini's permission, and, thus, he sent to Khomeini a draft of the 
handsomely copied manuscript for correction and approval. Khomeini sanctioned 
its publication after making a few minor stylistic changes. To bypass the 
enormous difficulties involved in a critical edition of the voluminous texts that had 
been commented upon by young Khomeini, the editors chose to reproduce only 
his rather disparate remarks and elaborations. In order to provide his discourse 
with a minimum of integrity, they retained those phrases from the original 
= 
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lithographical editions that elicited his comments. Nevertheless, an attempt to 
grasp the author's complex reasoning without having recourse to the original texts 
on which they are based is a rather frustrating task. Both Qaysari's and Fanari's 
texts are essential, therefore, for a proper assessment of Khomeini's position 
vis-à-vis these thinkers and the philosophy of irfan as a whole. 

From the outset, it should be stressed that Khomeini's interest in Islamic 
mystical philosophy at the early stages of his scholarly career is neither novel nor 
sensational.5 Despite the availability of relevant sources, no scholar previously 
has undertaken a systematic analysis of Khomeini's mystical and metaphysical 
views. What follows is an attempt to do justice to this aspect of Khomeini's 
legacy, which, although less spectacular than his political achievements, deserves 
a serious examination. 


ORIGINS AND EDUCATION 


Khomeini was born on September 24, 1902, in Khomein, a small provincial 
town southwest of Tehran. Because he came from a family of religious scholars 
claiming descent from the Prophet, Khomeini obtained a solid theological 
training, studying initially with his elder brother Ayatollah Murtaza Pasandideh. 
At age 19, Khomeini went to the nearby town of Arak, where he was accepted into 
the circle of students of Abd al-Karim Ha'iri (d. 1355/1937), an acclaimed Shi'i 
scholar." When Ha'iri was invited to Qom in 1921, young Khomeini followed him 
and soon made the acquaintance of Mirza Muhammad Ali Shahabadi (1292/1875— 
1369/1950), a master of both religious and rational sciences. This teacher, together 
with the somewhat controversial religious thinker Mirza Ali Akbar Hakim (d. 
1344/1925), and possibly several other scholars, became Khomeini's mentors in 
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his study of irfan.$ These teachers and their masters? linked the future ayatollah 
to the long tradition of learning in Iranian Islam that combined mystical and 
metaphysical trends dating back to the teachings of such seminal figures in Shi'i 
intellectual history as Mir Damad (d. 1040/1630) and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640), 1^ 
who had drawn their inspiration from eminent predecessors, such as Haydar 
Amuli (d. ca. 787/1385), Ibn Arabi, and Yahya al-Suhrawardi, also known as 
al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul (executed in 587/1191).!! 

In the light of the foregoing, it seems quite natural that Sadra’s Kitab al-asfar 
(Book of journeys) was the first work on irfan that Khomeini studied under 
Shahabadi’s guidance.!? Mulla Sadra provided an account of the spiritual devel- 
opment experienced by the mystical wayfarer and stressed the mystic's obliga- 
tions toward the community of the faithful arising from his seemingly individual- 
istic quest. Sadra divided this spiritual journey into four stages corresponding to 
the wayfarer's degree of spiritual attainment, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to his function as a divine messenger. In the first stage, man travels from his self 
and the world to God; the second journey takes him from God to God, as he 
oscillates between considerations of divine attributes and divine essence; in the 
third stage, man sets out on the road from God back to the world and his self; 
finally, he begins to wander from man to man, bestowing on his community a new 
dispensation of spiritual and moral order. : 


a 

8. See Rouhollah Khomeini, Misbah al-hidaya ila al-khilafa wa al-wilaya: Ta'lif ayat Allah 
al-Khomeini (Lamp [showing] the right way to vicegerency and sainthood: A writing by Ayatollah 
Khomeini), ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Fihri (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-wafa', 1403/1983), pp. 37-8 and 78; 
Hamid Algar, Islam and Revolution: Writings and Declarations of Imam Khomeini (Berkeley, CA: 
Mizan Press, 1981), pp. 424 and 434, note 94 and 97. See also Rahimiyan, ‘‘Muqaddimat al-nashir,” 
pp. 3-4. 

9. For instance, Ali Akbar Hakim was a student of Mulla Hadi Sabzawari (1295/1878), the 
celebrated Iranian philosopher and theologian. For the latter’s metaphysical views see Sabzawari, 
Sharh-i “Ghurar al-fara’id.’’ Sabzawari undertook an overall critical reassessment of previous 
mystical and metaphysical doctrines, creating yet another intricate fusion of mystical experience, 
theology, and analytical thinking. 

10. See A.S. Bazmee Ansari, ‘‘Al-Damad,”’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 2, pp. 103-4; Fazlur 
Rahman, The Philosophy of Mulla Sadra (Albany: SUNY Press, 1975); James Morris, The Wisdom of 
the Throne: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Mulla Sadra (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1981); Parvez Morewedge, trans., The Metaphysics of Mulla Sadra (Tehran and New York: 
Institute for Cultural Studies, 1991). 

11. On Haydar Amuli, see Josef van Ess, '"Haydar-i Amuli,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
supplement, pp. 363-5; Sayyed Haydar Amoli, La philosophie shi'ite, ed. Henry Corbin and Osman 
Yahia, Bibliothéque iranienne, vol. 16 (Tehran and Paris: Institut franco-iranien, 1969); and Peter 
Antes, Zur Theologie der schi‘a: Eine Untersuchung des Jami‘ al-asrar wa manba' al-anwar von 
Sayyid Haidar Amoli (Freiburg: Freiburger Islamstudien, 1971). Suhrawardi's life and work were 
carefully examined by Henry Corbin, En Islam iranien: aspects spirituels et philosophiques, vol. 2, 
Sohrawardi et les platoniciens de Perse (Paris: Gallimard, 1971); idem, Yahya Sohrawardi: opéra 
metaphysica et mystica, Bibliotheque iranienne, vol. 17 and 17a (Tehran and Paris: Institut franco- 
iranien, 1952-1970). For Ibn Arabi's teachings, see Ralph Austin, trans., Ibn Arabi: The Bezels of 
Wisdom (New York and Ramsey: Paulist Press, 1980); Michel Chodkiewicz, Le sceau des saints: 
prophétie et sainteté dans la doctrine d'Ibn Arabi (Paris: Gallimard, 1986); and William Chittick, The 
Sufi Path of Knowledge: Ibn Arabi's Metaphysics of Imagination (Albany: SUNY, 1989). For the best 
biography of Ibn Arabi, see Claude Addas, Ibn Arabi: ou la quéte du soufre rouge (Paris: Gallimard, 
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12. Rahimiyan, ‘“‘Muqaddimat al-nashir,”’ p. 4. 
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This model of human destiny outlined by Mulla Sadra—and later adopted by 
Khomeini—harks back to earlier Sufi teachings. Thus, Sadra's description of the 
spiritual journey is reminiscent of Ibn Arabi's concept of the perfect man (al-insan 
` al-kamil) in its particular emphasis on his functions as a religious leader of the 
community of believers—a function some Western scholars have tended to 
downplay, instead focusing their attention on the perfect man's role in the 
all-important cosmic force tying together the origin and the return.!3 

Khomeini's next textbook on irfan was Qaysari's Sharh ‘‘Fusus al-hikam" 
(Commentary on the Fusus al-hikam).1^ This work, together with the commentary 
on the Fusus al-hikam written by Qaysari's teacher, Abd al-Razzaq Kashani, are 
probably the most influential and widely read elucidations of Ibn Arabi's master- 
piece. Qaysari's Sharh had a profound and lasting effect on Khomeini's outlook in 
general and his metaphysical views in particular. He made extensive use of this 
book in his writings on irfan. 

After studying Qaysari's commentary, Khomeini turned to the fountainhead 
of the tradition of rationalizing interpretation of Ibn Arabi's heritage as epitomized 
in the works of Qunawi, Ibn Arabi's direct disciple.!5 Khomeini's first exposure to 
the teachings of Qunawi presumably was through a commentary on Qunawi's 
Miftah al-gayb. This particular commentary was the work of Fanari, who for 
many years held the position of chief gadi in Bursa. Fanari claimed to have 
received the right to teach the Miftah al-qayb from his father, supposedly a pupil 
of Qunawi.!5 In the traditional curriculum of Iran's madrasehs, the text of the 
Miftah al-qayb with Fanari's glosses was considered the most advanced work on 
metaphysics taught after the Fusus al-hikam of Ibn Arabi and the Kitab al-asfar 
of Mulla Sadra.!7 f 

Khomeini’s studies in Qom under the supervision of Shahabadi lasted at least 
six years, until the irfan teacher moved to Tehran. Left more or less to his own 
devices, Khomeini apparently continued to read the works of medieval Muslim 
philosophers and mystics. It seems likely that he adopted a number of ascetic 
practices associated with the early stages of the Sufi path: renunciation of worldly 
delights and desires, self-imposed poverty, scrupulous discernment of the ‘‘law- 
ful" and ‘‘forbidden,”’ and so forth. His biographers point out that his bent for 
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13. See, for example, Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History 
in a World Civilization, vol. 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), pp. 222-7, 242-3. 

14. See Da’wud b. Mahmud al-Qaysari, Sharh ‘‘Fusus al-hikam’’ (Cairo, 1299 A.H.). 

15. Qunawi played a major role in the systematization and dissemination of Ibn Arabi’s 
complex and loosely structured teachings. See Chittick, ‘The Last Will and Testament”; idem, ‘‘Sadr 
al-Din Qunawi’’; idem,‘‘Mysticism versus Philosophy.” 

16. See J.R. Walsh, “Fenari Zade,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 2, p. 879. 

17. Chittick, ‘The Last Will and Testament," p. 48; see also idem, ed., English ‘‘Introduc- 
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Shahanshahi-e Falsafeh-ye Iran, 1977), p. xv. 
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simplicity and asceticism, acquired during his studies in Qom, remained un- 
changed when he became the leader of Iran.!? 

The phases of Khomeini's spiritual and intellectual advancement, as well as 
his textbooks, were deeply traditional. He followed the steps of many a religious 
thinker as described in medieval biographical and autobiographical accounts: 
from a formal legal and theological training to an ascetic devotion and self- 
purification, which usually led the seeker to a divine "illumination" and a direct 
vision of cosmic realities and God. A similar spiritual and intellectual evolution 
may be construed from the autobiography of the great Sunni theologian Muham- 
mad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and from the biographies of the two prominent 
representatives of Shi'i esotericism, Haydar Amuli and Mulla Sadra. 


WORKS AND INFLUENCES 


The results of Khomeini's philosophical studies and spiritual labors in Qom were 
succinctly summarized in the Sharh ‘‘Du‘a’ al-sahar" (Commentary on Du'a' 
al-sahar [the morning prayer])—his 1928 commentary on a popular Shi'i litany—and 
in his first independent treatise on irfan, Misbah al-hidaya ila al-khilafa wa al-wilaya 
(Lamp [showing] the right way to vicegerency and sainthood), written one year 
later.!? The latter is a relatively coherent exposition of Khomeini's views on Islamic 
philosophy and esotericism, which deserves a closer examination. 

Khomeini’s Misbah al-hidaya displays some features common to many 
others' early, but not yet mature, writings: a lack of compositional perfection— 
which in Khomeini's case is the disparity of the parts constituting the discourse, 
an unnecessary repetition of rather trite metaphysical propositions, and the 
absence of a clearly defined approach. The impression of immaturity is reinforced 
by constant references to the Muslim thinkers whose writings determined the 
course of Khomeini's reasoning and his overall attitude toward religion. These 
same features, however, facilitate the task of analyzing Khomeini's first indepen- 
dent contribution to the Iranian esoteric tradition. Thus, even a cursory survey of 
his quotations betrays his indebtedness to the world of ideas associated with the 
name of Ibn Arabi. 

Khomeini was particularly fascinated by the rationalizing interpretation of 
akbarian2° teachings initiated by Qunawi and, from the fourteenth century 
onward, adopted by Shi'i thinkers of esoteric slant. Apart from his direct 
teachers—Shahabadi and Sa'id Qommi, both of whom apparently belonged to the 
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18. See M.H. Siddiqui, “Ayatullah Ruhullah al-Musavi Khomeini’s Ultimate Reality and 
Meaning," Ultimate Reality and Meaning: Interdisciplinary Studies in the Philosophy of Understand- 
ing 9 (1986), p. 127. 

19. See Sharh ''Du'a' al-sahar": Awwal ta’lif li-ayat Allah al-Khomeini (Commentary on 
Du‘a’ al-Sahar: The first writing of Ayatollah Khomeini), ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Fihri (Beirut: 
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same wujudi tradition?! —Khomeini displays a special liking for Ibn Arabi's Fusus 
al-hikam and al-Futuhat al-makkiyya (The Meccan revelations), Qunawi's Miftah 
al-ghayb, Qaysari’s Sharh “Fusus al-hikam,”’ Kashani’s Sharh qasidat Ibn 
al-Farid (Commentary on Ibn Farid’s poem, that is, al-Ta’iyya al-kubra [The great 
ta'iyya]), and Istilahat al-sufiyya (The technical terms of the Sufis). He also makes 
frequent references to al-Asfar al-arba‘a (The four journeys) of Mulla Sadra.?2 
Even without such overt quotations, Khomeini’s dependence on those thinkers 
can be inferred, since the text of the Misbah al-hidaya is permeated with stylistic 
features and terminology characteristic of the writings of the school of Ibn Arabi. 

At the same time, Khomeini occasionally mentioned the names of Sufis who 
stood outside the akbarian tradition. Thus, apart from al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, 
who is cited in passing without reference to any of his works,? Khomeini quotes 
a couple of mystical verses: one by Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089), a famous 
Hanbali Sufi from Herat, the other by Rumi (d. 672/1273).” Poetic lines are quoted 
in Persian—a practice employed by Khomeini in his later writings in the tradition 
of irfan. He apparently gave preference to the Persian language as a means of 
conveying the subtleties of mystical experience, while his metaphysical specula- 
tions and theoretical statements are invariably clothed in Arabic theological and 
esoteric terminology, approved by many generations of his predecessors. 

It is interesting that the title of Khomeini’s first mystical treatise coincides 
with that of the popular Sufi manual by Izz al-Din Mahmud Kashani (d. 
735/1334-35), which is an adaptation of the Arabic work Awarif al-ma‘arif (Gifts 
of mystical knowledge), written a century earlier by Shihab al-Din Umar al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234).25 The similarity in title may, of course, be an uncon- 
scious borrowing, since the moral and practical aspects of Sufism that are central 
to Kashani’s Misbah are far from the metaphysical concerns that inform the 
discourse of its namesake composed by Khomeini. 

One should add to the list of authorities quoted in the Misbah al-hidaya a 
number of references to the sayings of the Shi‘i imams, primarily Ali and his son 
Hussein,26 as well as reports of their ‘‘reliable’’ transmitters, notably Kulayni (d. 
329/940-41)27 and Ibn Babawayh al-Saduq (d. 381/991-92).?8 Occasionally, 
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27, On this Shi'i authority, see Wilferd Madelung, '* Al-Kulayni,"" Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 
5, pp. 362-3. 

28. See A.A.A. Fyzee, “Ibn Babawayh," Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 3, pp. 726-7. 
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Khomeini invokes Ibn Sina and his Kitab al-shifa’ (Book of healing),?? which is 
natural in view of the latter's marked impact on the writings of the wujudi school 
in general, and those of Qunawi in particular.3° 

More noteworthy, perhaps, is Khomeini's heavy reliance on the work of 
Aristotle.?! Khomeini was not the first Muslim thinker to come under the influence 
of the ancient philosopher. The so-called Theologia Aristotelis (Theology of 
Aristotle, or Uthulujiyya Aristutalis), to which Khomeini turns for arguments in 
his exposition of cosmological theory, is actually only a paraphrase of Plotinus' 
Enneades, written by a Hellenistic author, possibly Diodocus Proclus (d. 485). 
Since the Theologia is ''enormously remote from the genuine teaching of 
Aristotle,’’32 its attribution has been questioned by several medieval Muslim 
thinkers acquainted with the authentic legacy of the Stagerite. Such doubts were 
expressed, for instance, by al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, the founder of the mystical 
doctrine of ishraq, and later by his renowned commentator Qutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 
710/1311). From the mid-nineteenth century until the early twentieth century, 
the authorship of the Theologia was the subject of scholarly debate among 
Western Islamicists and historians studying Hellenistic thought. Though some 
Muslim intellectuals who could read European studies on Islamic civilization may 
well have known that Aristotle had never written such a work, this fact became 
widely known in the Muslim world only in the 1950s, thanks to the studies of the 
Egyptian philosopher Abd al-Rahman al-Badawi.?4 

The text of Misbah al-hidaya carries not only indirect borrowings, but also a 
number of word-for-word citations from the pseudo-Theologia.35 The way the 
citations are used would seem to indicate that the future Iranian leader was 
ignorant of both the misattribution and of the doubts regarding their authorship 
voiced by medieval Muslim thinkers. This impression is strengthened by the fact 
that Khomeini made no attempt to be ambiguous when speaking of the personality 
of Theologia's author. He straightforwardly refers to him as ‘‘the teacher of 
[philosophical] profession" (mu'allim al-sana‘a), “the sage" (al-hakim), and 
finally, ‘‘the instructor of the peripatetics"" (mufid al-mashsha'iyin).36 

There are two possible explanations for Khomeini's apparent ignorance: 
either he was simply unaware of the doubts of the medieval Muslim scholars, as 
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well as of the studies of the Western researchers, or he intentionally disregarded 
them, demonstrating his faithfulness to the strongly entrenched stereotypes of 
traditional scholarship.?” In any case, Khomeini’s ignorance is revealing insofar as 
it provides an insight into the nature of the hermetically sealed and apparently 
xenophobic intellectual milieu that shaped his religious outlook. 


THE SYNTHESIS 


The list of Muslim thinkers who influenced Khomeini is instructive insofar as 
it reflects the major layers that constitute Khomeini’s discourse in the Misbah 
al-hidaya. It is evidence of his preoccupation with the metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical doctrines rooted in Ibn Arabi’s doctrines and further developed along the 
rationalizing lines of interpretation established by Qunawi and perpetuated by the 
wujudi school. Young Khomeini, however, clearly understood that the vision of 
the world held by these thinkers was based on some earlier patterns, including 
ones that had come into existence prior to the rise of Islam. He turned, therefore, 
to the texts in which these earlier patterns found an expression that he regarded 
as apposite to his aims. Not surprisingly, he yielded to the fascination and 
elegance of Neoplatonist emanational theories that were, minor points apart, quite 
consistent with the views espoused by Muslim esotericists. 

In principle, Khomeini was ready to accept non-Islamic theories provided 
they were sanctioned by the tradition within the contours of which his thought 
operated. At the same time, he remained alert to the limitations of what he thought 
were ''pagan," and thus ‘‘deficient,’’ outlooks, unadorned, as it were, by a 
monotheistic revelation. Hence, he always sought to buttress the Neoplatonist 
theoretical construct by the scaffolding of Islamic tradition, creating a conspicu- 
ously precarious synthesis of philosophical emanationalism and religious revela- 
tion. This religious dimension, at least in the Misbah al-hidaya, is exemplified by 
the major three branches of Islamic knowledge: the corpus of transmitted 
traditional wisdom—the Quran and the Shi'i hadith; the Shi'i doctrine of imamat; 
and the legacy of Muslim esotericism (namely, the school of Iranian irfan with a 
distinct wujudi slant). To be sure, some other sources and authorities—Ibn Sina 
and earlier Iranian sufis, such as Ansari and Rumi—loom vaguely in the 
background, but they are seemingly assigned only secondary roles in the overall 
plot. 

Muslim traditional knowledge, as well as the metaphysical and theosophical 
speculations of the proponents of irfan, who invariably couched their arguments 
in the language of Islamic revelation, enabled Khomeini to reduce the chilling 
impersonality of the Neoplatonist notion of the One (The First Cause) and to 
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replace it with the God of Muslim monotheism—the Essence endowed with 
personal features and qualities ascribed to it in the Quran and hadith. Introducing 
the finely chiseled concepts worked out by many generations of Muslim mystical 
thinkers and divines, Khomeini, like so many of his predecessors, sought to 
overcome the perennial problem posed by the transcendency and necessity of the 
Absolute Being and its contingent and temporal self-manifestation in the material 
substratum, resulting in the emergence of visible universe. Khomeini argued, 


It is said that Being [wujud] may manifest itself through a unifying manifestation of 
the Unseen in which all [divine] Names and Attributes are annihilated. Such a 
manifestation takes place through God's all-comprehensive Name [al-ism al-mus- 
ta’thir], and the 73d letter of His Greatest Name. Thus, this is the station [maqam] 
of non-conditionality.39 At this station He has a name, though it is contained in His 
knowledge of the Unseen [al-ghayb]. This is the unifying manifestation in the aspect 
of the Unseen that occurs due to the Most Holy Effusion [fayd]. As for the, [divine] 
Essence as such, it does not appear in any mirror of the mirrors [of Universe], and 
neither the wayfarer among the people of God, nor the possessors of hearts, nor 
even the friends of God are able to perceive It. It is the Unseen, but not in the sense 
of the unifying Unseen, nay It has neither a name, nor a [visible] effect, nor can It be 
alluded to; none aspires after It! 


[As a poet said:] 
Phoenix is impossible to trap, 
So take your snare, and leave! 


God may, however, manifest Himself in an aspect which embraces the realities of 
all the Names and Attributes. This is the station of God's Greatest Name, the Lord of 
Perfect Man, [the level of] intelligible manifestation through nominal manyness 
[kathra asma'iyya] that comprises all other nominal manifestations. This is the station 
of oneness [al-wahidiyya].^! 


To overcome the dramatic polarity separating God from the cosmos, Khomeini 
made extensive use of the doctrine of divine Names and Attributes that Ibn Arabi and 
the wujudi school elaborated upon at length. Commenting on the phrase “‘In the 
Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate,” which opens the text of the Quran 
and is subsequently placed at the beginning of each Quranic sura, Khomeini offered 
the following explanation of the two epithets ascribed to God: 
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38. This term, often employed by Khomeini, may also be translated as ‘‘the Name appropriated 
by God exclusively,” since, in contrast to God's other Names (Lord, Willing, Seeing, Knowing, and 
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40. An epithet routinely applied to the Sufis in general, Sufi **gnostics"' in particular. 

41. Ta'liqat ala sharh, pp. 14-15. 
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Know, that the Name *'the Merciful [rahman] the Compassionate [rahim]" is one 
of the all-embracing and all-comprehensive [divine] Names. Indeed, ‘‘Merciful’’ is a 
station where the [potential] expanse of external existence is unfolded, and thus 
becomes visible as it emerges from the obscurity of the unseen Reality [of God] to the 
[world of] absolute witnessing. It is a manifestation of merciful Mercy. The ‘‘Com- 
passionate," on the other hand, is a station where existence is brought together 
through a unifying contraction, and is thus taken back to the realm of the Unseen. . . . 
Whenever existence enters into obscurity, arriving at the gates of God—it is the 
compassionate Mercy. As for God’s Greatest Name, it is the station where both the 
unifying expansion and the unifying contraction are brought together. This is the 
station of the all-comprehensive bringing together. That’s why in the phrase ‘‘In the 
Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” these two epithets are placed after 
God’s Greatest Name [Allah].42 


While handling two types of divine Mercy, Khomeini almost surely had in 
mind andmportant theme discussed in Ibn Arabi’s Fusus al-hikam. In that work, 
Ibn Arabi depicts divine Mercy as operating in two directions: ‘outwardly, in 
creating the necessary object of the divine love" (rahman) and “inwardly in 
reestablishing the original synthesis of the Reality” (rahim). Both authors seem to 
be pursuing the same goal, insofar as they endeavor to illustrate ‘‘the double and 
inevitable necessity of otherness and nonotherness for love whether divine or 
human, which creates the tension necessary for the experience and awareness of 
self-consciousness. 43 

Demonstrating an intimate knowledge of Ibn Arabi's problematics, Khomeini 
then took up the task of achieving a reconciliation between a representation of 
God as absolutely ‘‘incomparable’’ with and removed from the world (tanzih), and 
a more "scriptural view, portraying Him as more or less '"'similar" and 
“immanent” to His creation (tashbih).44 To this end Khomeini had recourse to a 
method of reasoning described by a contemporary scholar as "*mystical dialec- 
tic.’45 Such ''dialectic'" occupied a prominent position in Ibn Arabi's discourse 
and was later inherited by those who followed his lead in marrying philosophy to 
mysticism. In discussing the problem of tanzih and tashbih, Khomeini unequiv- 
ocally took sides with the Sufi ‘‘sages’’ (hukama’) and rejected scholastic 
solutions advocated by the Muslim speculative theologians: 


You will see that these people [speculative theologians and rational thinkers] may 
deny any relationship [between the world and its Maker], and postulate a diversity 
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42. See ibid., p. 16, insofar as these two names exemplify the two possible aspects of the Divine 
Essence (Allah) and its two possible relationships with the world. 

43. Austin, Bezels, p. 29. 
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Critical Approach," Harvard Theological Review 78, nos. 3-4 (1985). 
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[between them], thus isolating the Real [al-haqq] from the Creation [al-khalq]. They are 
oblivious of the fact that this inevitably results in stripping God of His attributes [ta‘til] 
and in tying His hands with the ropes of causality. May their own hands be manacled! 
Cursed be they for what they taught! Occasionally they incline to intermingling [God and 
creatures], which leads them to assert a similarity between them, being ignorant as they 
are of the authentic nature of His incomparability. In contrast to them, the gnostic, 
unveiling [divine mysteries], the divine one [ilahi], traveling along the path that takes him 
to gnostic sciences [ma'arif], is possessor of both eyes. By his right eye he will 
contemplate the relationship and the annihilation, or rather, the negation of otherness and 
multiplicity, while by the other eye he will see the negation of the [previous] negation and 
the emergence of the properties inherent in multiplicity. He will also see that everyone 
deserving it is given his due. Thanks to this his feet will never ever slip in what concerns 
[the proper understanding] of tawhid, and he will eventually enter the ranks of those who 
have achieved the unifying vision. . . . 47 


When discussing cosmology and metaphysics, Khomeini often employed the 
concept of ‘‘immutable entities" (a‘yan thabita)*®—one of Ibn Arabi's most 
important contributions to Islamic theology and mysticism. Placed between the 
Absolute and the empirical world, the ‘‘immutable entities" help to bridge the 
dramatic gap between the intrinsic uniqueness and transcendency of the former 
and the visible multiplicity and perceptibility of the latter. 


Know that immutable entities are but the entitification [tfa'ayyun]*? of nominal 
manifestation in the Presence of Oneness.* In this realm, manifestation takes place 
through the Most Holy Effusion. The one which becomes manifest is the [divine] 
Essence devoid of the names which are enclosed within the unseenness and latency of 
divine He-ness. The one to whom the manifestation presents itself is, first, the 
all-comprehensive [divine] Names [al-asma’ al-muhita], and, further, in the Presence 
of Oneness and immutable entities, the particularizations of the manifestation, or, in 
other words, the [divine] Names. ... The manifestation [directed] to the Names 
occurs through the Essence Itself, while the entities partake of it [indirectly], in virtue 
of their dependency on and subordination to the Names.5! 


Because the problem of the status enjoyed by the immutable entities—which 
were often viewed by Muslim thinkers as the universals—has a long history in 


NEN 

46. For the numerous meanings and connotations of this Sufi term in the context of Ibn Arabi's 
teaching, see Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, pp. 148-9. 

47. Misbah al-hidaya, p. 12. 

48. Western studies of Sufi philosophy offer a wide variety of possible translations of this 
ambiguous Arabic term. In this study the author follows the version introduced by William Chittick. 
See Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, index, pp. 444. 

49. This Arabic term may also be translated into English as ‘‘particularization in concrete 
entities.” 

50. For the concept of "presence" in Ibn Arabi's teaching, see Chittick, Sufi Path of 
Knowledge, index, pp. 452 and 467, under ‘“‘presence’”’ and ‘‘hadra’’; for its later development, see 
idem, ‘‘The Five Divine Presences.”’ 

51. Ta'liqat ala sharh, pp. 22-3. 
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Islamic philosophical and theological literature, Khomeini deemed it necessary to 
define his own position in this regard. He discarded the views of those who 
conceived them as a special kind of existents (wujudat) supervenient on either 
mental or concrete existence.5? This, he argued, would logically presuppose that 
there were certain existent entities independent from the existence of God, which 
was tantamount to an encroachment on the principle of tawhid. For was not God 
the only possessor of the real and necessary existence that He bestowed upon the 
creatures? Neither did Khomeini accept a theory treating the a‘yan thabita as 
absolute nonexistents, since this would have implied that the material world as 
such did not exist, and had, actually, never come into being.5? 

Linked very closely with the concept of immutable entities are several other 
important notions introduced by Ibn Arabi and developed by his followers. 
Khomeini also borrowed these other notions, and they often appear in his works 
on irfan. The previously cited texts have shown that he made frequent use of the 
akbariaf theory of divine ‘‘presences’’—the levels at which the transcendent 
Deity makes its successive appearances, gradually emerging from the self- 
centered latency to the outward existence. He adopted Ibn Arabi's two-fold 
system, according to which Absolute's initial unfathomable uniqueness in the 
Presence of Unity (hadrat al-ahadiyya) makes.its first step towards differentiation 
and concretization when it descends to the domain of the Presence of Oneness 
(hadrat al-wahidiyya). The latter is, in fact, nothing but the first creative impulse 
that entails the emergence of multiplicity embodied in the things and phenomena 
of the positive world. Like Ibn Arabi, Khomeini usually associated these two 
presences with two types of divine effusion, respectively, the Most Holy Effusion 
(al-fayd al-agdas) and the Holy Effusion (al-fayd al-mugaddas). In Khomeini's 
view, the latter presence and the effusion associated with it constitute the greatest 
mystery of being, since it is there that the ‘‘introversion’’ and uniqueness of the 
Absolute start to externalize and multiply in a series of consequent self- 
manifestations taking place on various levels of external existence. 

To anyone versed in the writings of Ibn Arabi and his school, the akbarian 
inspiration of Khomeini's reasoning is undeniable. Many passages in the Misbah 
al-hidaya and his later works appear to be a slight reformulation of Ibn Arabi's 
favorite themes.54 Summing up Khomeini's cosmological theory, one may say 
that, like many of his forerunners in akbarian tradition, he envisioned the material 
universe as a projection of divine self-image and self-knowledge into a primordial 
void, which is followed by their gradual objectification in the entities and 
phenomena perceived by human beings in the surrounding world. 


— 

52. Ibid., p. 27. 

53. Ibid., pp. 27-8. 

54. For a vivid example, see the myth of divine Names, seeking the realization and fulfillment 
of their qualities. It was originally recounted by Ibn Arabi in his Insha' al-dawa'ir (The drawing of 
circles), ed. Henrik S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn Arabi (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1919), pp. 32-7, 
and then reiterated by Khomeini in the Misbah al-hidaya, see pp. 143-5. 
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Turning to the discussion of the practical religious and soteriological impli- 
cations of his metaphysical tenets, Khomeini remains faithful to akbarian thought. 
His treatment of human functions and obligations is rooted in Ibn Arabi's doctrine 
of the perfect man, and the related conceptions of vicegerency and sainthood 
accorded to the perfect human individual in each epoch. In the Misbah al-hidaya 
and the commentaries, Khomeini treated them in the light of the Shi'i doctrine of 
imams—a practice that can be traced back to a period when Ibn Arabi's teaching 
gained wide currency among Shi'i thinkers of Iran—from the fourteenth century 
on. It often implied the identification of the akbarian perfect man with the Shi'i 
Hidden Imam. The latter, as a rule, substituted for Ibn Arabi's ‘‘Seal of 
Mohammedan Sainthood," while the ‘‘Seal of Universal Sainthood’’—a rank Ibn 
Arabi reserved for Quranic Jesus—in Shi'i milieu, was invariably ascribed to the 
Shi'i hero Ali ibn Talib. 

In the Misbah al-hidaya and the other esoteric writings of Khomeini, such a 
Shi‘i bent was somewhat muted, although certainly palpable.55 Still, heeseemed 
unwilling to concentrate on the doctrinal differences between the Sunnis and the 
Shi'as, and in the context of the cosmic and metaphysical theories discussed in his 
early writings, these differences seemed to appear to him as matters of minor 
significance. Central to his discourse is man's place in the divine plan with regard 
to the creation, and, more specifically, the place of the saint or prophet among 
mankind. Closely following the doctrine of the perfect man as outlined by Ibn 
Arabi and finalized by Qunawi and his successors,?$ Khomeini arrives at the 
familiar notion of human destiny, aptly described by Marshall Hogdson as ''a 
myth of the microcosmic return." This myth makes it possible to ‘‘apply the 
findings about the unconscious to the cosmos as a whole—and conversely to 
illuminate the self from what could be understood from the cosmos.''57 Hodgson’s 
definition is fully pertinent to Khomeini's idea of vicegerency and sainthood that 
rests on an inextricable fusion of personal experience and putatively objective 
ontological thinking. This is the principal topic of discussion in both the Du‘a’ and 
the Misbah al-hidaya. Khomeini invariably returned to it in his later writings on 
irfan, when he tried, in a typical akbarian manner, to place the perfect human 
being in the context of cosmic processes: 


The more perfect is God's manifestation in the mirror of His Essence, the more 
clearly it points to what is hidden in the world of the Unseen. This world, which 
encompasses the pure intellects and the governing souls [nufus mudabbira] free from 
the darkness of substratum, far removed from the contamination of matter, and 


— 
55. See Misbah al-hidaya, p. 42; Ta‘ligat ala sharh, p. 48. 

56. Especially, by Abd al-Karim al-Jili (d. 832/1428), who expounded the doctrine of the perfect 
man in his al-Insan al-kamil. For Jili's life and work see Helmut Ritter, “Abd al-Karim al-Djili," 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, p. 71; Morris, ‘‘Ibn Arabi and His Interpreters,” part 2, ‘‘Influences 
and Interpretations [Conclusion], pp. 108-10. For the Yemeni period of his life see Alexander Knysh, 
“Ibn Arabi in the Yemen: His Admirers and Detractors,”’ Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi Society 
11 (1992). : 

57. Hodgson, Venture of Islam, vol. 2, p. 225. 
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unmixed with the dust of entitification pertaining to quiddity, is nothing but God's 
most perfected words. However, due to the fact that each of those entities reflects 
only one of God's numerous Attributes, and only one of his many Names, each of 
these words, by itself, is incomplete. . . . The Perfect Man, being the all-encompass- 
ing entity, the perfect mirror, which reflects all divine Names and Attributes, 
constitutes God's most perfect Word. Furthermore, his is the divine book, which 
embraces the totality of divine books. A report, dating back to our Lord, Commander 
of the Faithful, the master of those who proclaim God's uniqueness,5* says: 


“Don’t you know that you are a small body, 

While in you the entire great world is folded up! 

You are a ‘Manifest Book'5? through 

The letters of which the hidden secret has become explicit. . . ''6o 


Khomeini's portrayal of the perfect man as the divine Logos (kalimat Allah) 
was almost certainly inspired by the ideas of Ibn Arabi. One will immediately 
recall the latter’s doctrine of the divine words that become embodied and 
exemplified in the personalities of the prophets of the Muslim Revelation. This 
doctrine is the principle theme of the Fusus al-hikam—a book that Khomeini 
diligently studied and commented upon, and that no doubt played a preeminent 
role in his spiritual formation and metaphysical education. At the same time, the 
phrasing of the passage is not necessarily akbarian. Some terms, such as, for 
example, *'the perfected words [of God]" (kalimat tammat), might have their 
origin in the works of Mulla Sadra—another major source of Khomeini's 
outlook.®! This, however, does not affect the general conclusion of Khomeini's 
great indebtedness to Ibn Arabi, since, in many respects, Mulla Sadra himself may 
be considered Ibn Arabi's indirect disciple. 

The theme of the perfect man, the contours of which were delineated in the 
previously cited passage from the Du‘a’, is further refined in the Misbah 
al-hidaya, where it occupies the central position. In that treatise, the metaphysical 
and cosmic functions of the perfected human individual are consistently being 
linked to his magisterial and soteriological mission. The two aspects achieve a 
harmonious synthesis in the perfect man's role as God's ‘‘vicegerent’’ (khalifa), 
or "deputy" (na'ib), who represents the Deity in the created world with which 
guidance and preservation he is entrusted. The timeless archetypal vicegerency is, 
in Khomeini's opinion, a model upon which all individual and *'historical"' 
prophetic (and saintly) missions are based: 


= 

58. Meaning Imam Ali. 

59. In the Quran, one of the synonyms of divine Revelation. See the Quran, 5:15, 6:59, 10:61, 
11:6. 

60. Du'a', pp. 66-7. 

61. See Morewedge, Metaphysics of Mulla Sadra, pp. 71-2; see also Douglas B. Macdonald 
and Louis Gardet, “Kalima,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 4, pp. 508-9. For Mulla Sadra’s role in the 
subsequent development of Persian philosophy, see Sabzawari, Sharh-i ‘Ghurar al-fara’id,’”’ pp. 
10-11 of the English text; and Morris, Wisdom of the Throne, p. 46-50. 
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Know, oh spiritual friend—may God grant you success in obtaining His satisfaction 
and may He bestow upon you and us a vision of His Names and Attributes!—that this 
vicegerency is among the loftiest divine ranks and the noblest lordly stations granted 
by God. It is the main gates of Divine Appearance [zuhur] and Being [wujud],?? the 
major key to the [world of] Unseen and the world of Witnessing. This is the station of 
proximity [to Godhead] which contains the keys to the Unseen, the keys known to 
Him and nobody else. By means of those keys the divine Names have made their 
appearance from their concealment, and the divine Attributes have come out from 
their hiding. . . . Such vicegerency is the spirit of Mohammedan successorship, its 
master, its root, and its principle. It is the root from which sprang the vicegerency in 
all existing worlds. It is simultaneously the vicegerency, the vicegerent, and the one 
who appoints the vicegerent to the world. . . . This type of vicegerency manifested 
itself in its most complete form in the presence of God's Greatest Name, which is the 
Lord of Absolute Mohammedan Reality, the root of universal divine realities. 
Therefore, this vicegerency is the root of vicegerency per se, while the latter is 
nothing but its [outward] manifestation. . . . € > 


Therefore, in Khomeini’s view, each concrete prophethood, as well as each 
particular sainthood, may be regarded as an instant of ‘‘externalization’’ and 
‘“‘publicizing” of the archetypal vicegerency that otherwise would have remained 
occult and imperceivable: 


Verily, the real and absolute Prophethood consists in disclosing the mysteries which 
reside in the secret depths of the Unseen. This disclosure occurs on the level of 
Oneness in accordance with the predisposition inherent in the loci of manifestation 
[mazahir]. Such predisposition, in its turn, takes place in keeping with the authentic 
[divine] instruction and the tidings [coming] from the divine Essence.“ Hence, 
Prophethood is a station where vicegerency and sainthood become manifest, while, at 
the same time, it is a station of their latency.© 


Khomeini was especially anxious to stress the fact that the instruction and the 
tidings vary depending on the intrinsic nature of those upon whom they are 
bestowed. On the other hand, he maintained that from a certain point of view, the 
instruction and the tidings were but a gradual self-disclosure of the divine 


=] 

62. On the complex meaning of wujud in the context of Ibn Arabi’s teaching, see Chittick, Sufi 
Path of Knowledge, index, p. 478. The word has both ontological and experiential connotations to it, 
which are closely intertwined and must always be borne in mind by anyone seeking an adequate 
understanding of the doctrines espoused by the wujudi school. In this concrete passage, Khomeini 
may have implied both the objective ontological existence of God and the supersensible and irrational 
“‘finding’’ of God through individual experience, since the verb wajada in Arabic means both *'to be" 
and ‘‘to be perceived." 

63. Misbah al-hidaya, pp. 36-37. 

64. Also see Ibn Arabi, who argued that the predisposition, or ''preparedness," of the 
recipient, namely, of the a‘yan thabita which form the matrix for the whole creative process, had itself 
been entirely determined by His Most Holy Effusion, ‘‘for all power to act [all initiative] is from Him, 
in the beginning and at the end." Austin, Bezels, p. 50. This logically leads to a fatalistic conclusion 
that both Ibn Arabi and his exponents from Qunawi to Khomeini have sought to overcome by 
introducing the ‘‘mystical dialectics.” 

65. Misbah al-hidaya, p. 61. 
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Essence that follows the familiar five-fold pattern. When reflected in human 
revelatory insights, however, this pattern assumes a reverse order: the seeker 
starts from the lower stages associated with engendered material existence, then 
gradually ascends to the higher mysteries of Being pertaining to the unfathomable 
Godhead as such. Thus, the experiential progress of man towards a realization of 
God is made possible by the correspondence between the human and the divine. 
It is in the structure of his own self and his own thinking that man finds the vital 
clue to the mysteries of cosmos and creation. For man is a condensed image of the 
world that is nothing but God's rationality projected into outward existence.5? 

In the final section of the Misbah al-hidaya, Khomeini delineated the path to 
be taken by those human beings seeking to fulfill their preordained cosmic 
function. Although this is also one of the characteristic akbarian themes, 
Khomeini departed, in this case, from Ibn Arabi's two-fold scheme, replacing it 
with a more detailed one involving four stages of human self-fulfillment. He 
seemed to be following the pattern established by Mulla Sadra in his al-Asfar 
al-arba‘a. Ibn Arabi used to envision the gnostic's goal as "passing away from 
self (fana"), culminating in a complete comprehension of Divine Unity and 
rejecting any notion of ''otherness." This comprehension results in a drastic 
departure from the multiplicity associated with the phenomenal existence—an 
experience succeeded by the stage of subsistence (baqa’), when the seeker 
returns from his unifying vision back to the multiple universe. From this spiritual 
journey the gnostic brings with him a newly acquired knowledge that he is obliged 
to impart to the others. 

Very probably Khomeini's four-stage venture is simply a further particular- 
ization of Ibn Arabi's vision of an exemplar human destiny and self-fulfillment. 
Seen in the light of the myth of the microcosmic return, the experiential venture 
performed by the perfect man is a mirror reflection of the experience of the 
Absolute: an abstract and insipid image of Himself projected into nothingness 
returns to Him in the variegated and colorful form of material existence. 
Correspondingly, man's uninitiated and thus chaotic vision of universal disparity 
and multiplicity gradually becomes orderly and structured as he gains an ever 
deeper understanding of the creative situation and the all-pervasiveness of the 
divine Absolute and its Being. The similarity between divine and human experi- 
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66. For a detailed analysis of such a pattern in the works of medieval representatives of the 
wujudi school, see Chittick,‘‘Five Divine Presences," passim. 

67. Ibid., p. 62. Much of what Khomeini says here has close parallels in Ibn Arabi's Fusus 
al-hikam, where man is portrayed as *'the microcosmic image of the macrocosm’’ who experiences 
“the imaginative process both as being part of the greater creative process and also as having within 
himself an imaginative faculty." As a result, man experiences ‘‘an imagination within an Imagina- 
tion," his own microcosmic dream being part of the greater macrocosmic ‘‘dream.”’ Austin, Bezels, p. 
119. For Ibn Arabi's general view of human function in the universal creative process, see Austin, 
Bezels, pp. 46—59. 
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ences have wide-ranging theological and philosophical implications that are 
complicated and require a separate study.® 


: KHOMEINI’S PATH 


In summarizing the overall impression produced by the Du'a' and the Misbah 
al-hidaya, one may describe them as apologetic works written by a beginner, and, 
therefore, somewhat lacking in focus. They were constructed from roughly hewn 
blocks of the traditional knowledge, which do not always fit well together. 
Because of this, the works in question may remind the reader versed in irfan of a 
student's compendium, embracing a great deal of important, yet often poorly 
digested, information. It seems likely that, at the beginning, young Khomeini was 
too overwhelmed and fascinated by the tradition to make a coherent rendition of 
it. b 

Written somewhat later, Khomeini's glosses on Qaysari's commentary of the 
Fusus al-hikam display the greater maturity and growing independence of the 
author's thought. His overall approach was dictated by the genre of commentary 
writing that imposed on the commentator a number of substantial limitations, 
albeit allowing him a certain degree of discursive freedom. Unlike Qaysari, whose 
concern with the metaphysical aspects of Ibn Arabi's masterpiece prompted him 
to make long digressions from his direct subject, Khomeini consciously circum- 
scribed his comments to the issues raised in the text. His notes were brief and 
mostly to the point, furnishing a helpful guide to the reader. He seemed quite at 
home in the complex and often recondite terminology worked out by the wujudi 
school, of which Qaysari is a vivid representative. On many occasions he 
corrected the latter's interpretations.”° 

The authorities cited in Khomeini's supercommentary were more or less 
similar to the ones that appear in the text of the Misbah al-hidaya. His principle 
sources were either the works by Ibn Arabi (such as Insha' al-dawa'ir [The 
drawing of circles]) or writings composed by his followers. The future ayatollah 
also quoted several Shi'i traditions attributed to Ali. It is interesting to note that 
in the writings of Sunni authors these same traditions are routinely ascribed to 
Sunni authorities, namely the first Caliph Abu Bakr,? generally detested by 
Shi'as, who regard him as the usurper of leadership in the Muslim community, 
which they believe should have gone to Ali. 


r 

68. For an interesting discussion of the provenance and development of the teachings based on 
the notion of such similarity in an Islamic context, see Masataka Takeshita, Ibn Arabi’s Theory of the 
Perfect Man and Its Place in the History of Islamic Thought (Tokyo: Institute for the Study of 
Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, 1987). 

69. One may stress the fact that Qaysari’s commentary is much longer than the original text of 
the Fusus al-hikam. 

70. See Ta‘ligat ala sharh, p. 27, where he defies Qaysari's understanding of the a*yan thabita. 

71. See Misbah al-hidaya, p. 20; see also p. 57. 
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In other respects, Khomeini’s work appears to be an amplification and 
elaboration of the keynotes first introduced in the Misbah al-hidaya. The 
discourse again centers on the process of emergence of the material world from 
the transcendental Godhead, ''the thought thinking itself," as it differentiates 
itself through a series of manifestations taking place on various levels. The divine 
plan in regard to creation achieves its consummation in the personality of the 
perfect man. Combining in himself both the traits of God, and the features of the 
engendered universe, he rises to such a preeminence that he becomes invested 
with divine **deputyship"' (nayaba) and vicegerency. As a true servant of God, he 
manifests divine properties ‘‘in the most perfect manner, giving everything its 
due.’’72 In a sense, he establishes himself as the ruler of the cosmos, acting as a 
channel of divine Will. He is the only creature in the world who is granted the 
vision of both God's intrinsic transcendence and His immanent presence in the 
events gnd things of material being..''His relationship to the world," said 
Khomeini, ‘‘is that of the spirit to the body; he has attained the true existence, 
and, having abandoned the creatury one, his body has become identical with the 
universal Body, his soul—with the universal Soul, and his spirit—with the 
universal Spirit.’’73 

These are variations on the basic themes set by Ibn Arabi and elaborated in 
great detail by his followers. Anyone seeking to read Khomeini's esoteric treatises 
in search of some bold theoretical innovations or, perhaps, *'a stroke of genius,” 
is likely to be disappointed: neither of these are there. Instead, a reader would 
discover careful and duly respectful pondering on the long tradition of Islamic 
esotericism, with slight deviations on issues of minor significance. One is likely to 
be struck by the vigorous self-sufficiency, tenacity, and seeming immutability of 
this tradition, its imposing resilience and indifference to outward influences, be it 
sensational scholarly and scientific achievements or dramatic changes in the social 
and political life of Muslim societies during the last centuries. From a certain 
viewpoint, Khomeini's esoteric works might be seen as timeless insofar as they 
could have been written three, four; or five centuries ago. The non-Muslim reader 
may well have the impression that at least from the time of Mir Damad and Mulla 
Sadra, and probably much earlier, neither the methods of reasoning, nor the 
concerns and favorite themes of the wujudi writers have undergone any substan- 
tial changes, or even minor alternations. 

This view, however, is a one-sided reception of the situation informed by the 
inherently Eurocentric notions of originality and change. Despite the purported 
"immutability" of the tradition that Khomeini tried to revivify in his early . 
writings, this immutability seems less apparent upon closer examination. Indeed, 
the reader steeped in the irfan and hikmat literature will always be able to spot 
subtle, albeit extremely meaningful, nuances in the interpretations offered by the 


— 
72. Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge, p. 380. 
73. Misbah al-hidaya, pp. 89, 90. 
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writers who pledged themselves to the school of thought started by Ibn Arabi. 
Each of those writers proceeded from the accumulated wisdom of his predeces- 
sors, introducing almost imperceivable modifications that were quite obvious to 
the *'insiders," but might well pass undetected by the reader unfamiliar with the 
nuances of their ideas and terminology. Yet, on the whole, the discourse of those 
who adopted akbarian teachings tended to operate within the invisible contours 
set by the tradition's founder. It was within those limits that the wujudi writers 
were free to exercise their creativity and discursive skills, hence, the acute 
interest in every new nuance of reasoning, every terminological subtlety, and the 
great significance accorded to the most delicate details of the inherited authori- 
tative texts. 

As time went on, the tradition absorbed a number of themes that, although 
derived from different sources, proved congenial, in the long run, to the esoteric 
world outlook introduced by Ibn Arabi. Not surprisingly, Ibn Arabi, bging the 
“founding father," was regarded by his interpreters and exponents as the highest 
authority to whom they appealed when they disagreed with their peers or 
precursors over a thorny metaphysical or theological problem. This is exactly 
what Khomeini did when he opposed Qaysari's elucidations of Ibn Arabi's ideas. 
Nonetheless, on rare occasions, Khomeini was audacious enough to question Ibn 
Arabi's own statements, thus demonstrating a considerable degree of indepen- 
dence of thought.7^ For the most part, however, Ibn Arabi, like Caesar's wife, 
remained above suspicion. 

In conclusion, one is obliged to raise the inevitable question of how 
Khomeini's interest in Islamic esotericism may have affected his political stance 
as the leader of the Iranian Revolution. To answer, the subsequent stages of his 
career must be reviewed. As years passed, his interest in esoteric philosophy and 
mysticism did not wane. While still in Qom, he taught mystical philosophy to a 
close circle of friends and students, among whom were the future ayatollahs and 
Muslim leaders Morteza Motahhari and Hosain Ali Montazeri,” who were to play 
active roles in the overthrow of the shah and the establishment of the Islamic 
government in Iran. Khomeini did not suspend his classes despite opposition to 
esoteric teachings on the part of many eminent Shi'i scholars, including Ayatollah 
Hosain Borujerdi, the highest Shi‘i authority from 1946 to 1961.76 Paradoxically, 
shortly after Borujerdi's death, Khomeini—for unknown reasons—canceled his 
irfan classes. From the early 1960s onwards he apparently was too preoccupied 
with political activities to give attention to his philosophical inclinations. Still, he 
occasionally introduced the overtones of irfan and hikma philosophy into his 
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74. See Du‘a’, pp. 52-3. 

75. See Michael M.J. Fischer, Iran: From Religious Dispute to the Islamic Revolution 
(Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University, 1980), p. 242 and index, p. 310. 

76. See Mottahedeh, Mantle of the Prophet, pp. 242-43; Fischer, Iran, p. 242. The reasons why 
the majority of Shi'i jurists and theologians were often suspicious of, or forthrightly opposed to, the 
irfan-hikmat speculations are finely explained in Morris, Wisdom of the Throne, pp. 41-50. 
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public discussions of Islamic morals and the meaning of Quranic verses.7? The rest 
of his life was devoted to the struggle against the shah's secular regime and to 
working out the ideological foundations of the Islamic revolution. His major 
contribution to political theory was the concept of *'the guardianship of the faqih”’ 
(velayat-e fagih), which was to play an important role in his subsequent ascension 
to power.?? The political aspect of Khomeini's legacy eclipsed the other, purport- 
edly “‘less significant and less relevant," dimensions, including his status as a 
master of irfan. 

Nevertheless, as previously stated, Khomeini never seems to have aban- 
doned his early spiritual and intellectual allegiances. Thus, in public lectures 
delivered in late 1972 to an audience of religious students, he frequently referred 
to his knowledge of Islamic esoteric philosophy. He insisted that political activity 
always must be joined to moral purification and spiritual advancement in order to 
make it dslamically valid and effective.7? To this end, students should master the 
works written by the Muslim mystical thinkers and philosophers of the past. In his 
view, these works would provide deeper insights into the real state of affairs in the 
universe and inculcate genuine values that students must embrace if they want to 
devote their lives to achieving social harmony and attaining spiritual perfection. 

In his lecture on the divine Names, which appears to be a simplified version 
of the more intricate speculations found in his mystical treatises and commentar- 
ies, Khomeini presented himself as a strong advocate of mystical gnosis and direct 
vision of realities enjoyed by a chosen few, but hidden from the ‘‘outsiders.’’ Such 
gnosis and direct vision are cognitive instruments that by far surpass all rational 
sciences, which are only able to provide an approximate and inexact picture of 
Reality. Those who deny the insights and intuitive awareness of the saints and 
gnostics without proof ''forfeit the attribute of humanity." At the same time, 
rational and logical training is necessary insofar as it helps to avoid the illusions 
and aberrations that may be produced by unenlightened mystical visions and 
ravings.89 

Khomeini's permission to publish his earlier works on irfan, when he was 
already at the peak of his political career, also bears witness to the fact that he had 


n 

77. See Mottahedeh, Mantle of the Prophet, p. 242. 

78. For this crucial concept of Khomeini’s political outlook, see Norman Calder,“ Accommo- 
dation and Revolution in Imami Shiʻi Jurisprudence: Khomeini and the Classical Tradition,” Middle 
Eastern Studies 18, no. 1 (1982); Said Arjomand, The Turban for the Crown: Islamic Revolution 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), index, under ‘‘velayat-e faqih”; idem,'""The 
Rule of God in Iran," Social Compass: International Review of Sociology of. Religion 36, no. 4 (1989); 
Dabashi, “By What Authority?”’ ibid.; Michael Kimmel, '* ‘New Prophets’ and ‘Old Ideas’: Charisma 
and Tradition in the Iranian Revolution,” ibid.; Seyyed H. Nasr, Hamid Dabashi, and Seyyed V.R. 
Nasr, eds., Expectation of the Millennium: Shi'ism in History (Albany: SUNY, 1989), pp. 288-367. 

79. See Algar, Islam and Revolution, p. 349. 

80. See ibid., pp. 411-13. Also see the position of Sabzawari and his predecessors, who were 
“wholly convinced of the reciprocal relationship between mystical experience and logical thinking" 
and insisted that ''all philosophizing which does not lead to the highest spiritual realization is but a vain 
and useless pastime.” Sabzawari, Sharh-i ‘‘Ghurar al-fara’id,”’ p. 10 of the English text. On Mulla 
Sadra's view of this relationship, see Morris, Wisdom of the Throne, pp. 45-6. 
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not disavowed the predilection he had harbored in his early years. His open letter 
to Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev is yet another striking example of how he 
used his proficiency in esoteric philosophy.®! Praising the former Soviet leader for 
his heroic efforts to destroy the ‘‘repressive Communist regime," Khomeini 
suggested that the ideological and cultural vacuum created by the fall of Marxism 
should be filled with immortal philosophical teachings and moral values worked 
out by the medieval Muslim thinkers. Khomeini named Ibn Arabi and several of 
his followers as particularly helpful. He invited Soviet scholars to Qom in order to 
partake of the fountainhead of wisdom and to acquire the knowledge essential for 
the construction of a new society based on truth and justice.3? This episode is an 
enlightening example of how Khomeini tried to employ his extensive knowledge 
of irfan for propaganda purposes. 

Unfortunately, the letter is not equally instructive as to how his preoccupa- 
tion with mystical philosophy contributed to the shaping of his political views and 
programs. Neither can it help us to deduce how Khomeini's irfan leanings affected 
his understanding of his role in the events that brought dramatic changes in the 
political and cultural development of Iran. He may have regarded bimself as the 
perfect man of his time destined to rescue the world of Islam that was over- 
whelmed by evil and corruption spawned by the atheistic superpowers. More- 
over, he may have viewed his political reforms in the context of the cosmological 
and metaphysical theories outlined above, presenting himself as a ''divinely 
guided ruler,” an embodiment of the perfect man of his epoch.8? Scholars need to 
examine these questions, although they may not come up with satisfactory 
solutions because the relationship is too subtle and personal to yield to even the 
most competent scholarly analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


This survey of Khomeini's views on esoteric philosophy has not explored the 
many parallels and similarities with Sufi doctrines prior to Ibn Arabi. These earlier 
doctrines, no doubt, exercised a profound influence on Ibn Arabi, and, through 
him, on Khomeini's outlook. Tracing all akbarian themes used by Khomeini back 
to their origins would be a daunting and formidable task. Furthermore, it would 
not, necessarily, be valuable, because it was in the akbarian synthetic teaching 
that medieval Sufi tradition took its final shape, and it was Ibn Arabi's terminol- 
ogy, intellectual models, and theological thought that became the starting point for 
[L| 

81. For the English and the Persian text of the letter, see Iran Times, January 13, 1989. Its 
Russian version, printed in the form of a flyer, was widely distributed in the former Soviet Union in 
1989-1990. Such flyers seem to have first appeared at an annual book fair in Moscow and were then 
reproduced on photocopy machines. 

82. This author hurried to write a letter to the Iranian embassy in Moscow expressing the wish 
to visit the scholars of Qom and to profit by their extensive knowledge of irfan. A reply was never 


received. 
83. For such bold conjectures see Rajaee, Khomeini, pp. 35-7. 
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the doctrines of most Muslim esotericists—not just those of his adherents. This 
analysis, at least, demonstrates that it was those teachings, terminology, models, 
and theology that played the decisive role in the formation of irfan ideas espoused 
by Khomeini. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Israel, Lebanon 


1992 


Apr. 20: Israeli officials announced that the closure 
order for Bir Zayt University would be lifted in two 
stages. The science and engineering departments 
would be allowed to reopen on 29 April and, if no 
disturbances ensued, the remainder of the school in 
the summer. Bir Zayt was the last of all universities 
in the occupied territories to remain closed after 
Israeli authorities ordered their closure in 1988 
during the first months of the intifada. 

Israeli police arrested Binyamin Zeev Kahane, 
the son of the late Rabbi Meir Kahane and the 
leader of the Kahane Chai Movement, on charges 
of vandalizing a mosque in Kiraa in the West Bank 
on 13 March. [4/21 NYT] 

Apr. 21: In an interview on Israel Radio, Israelis 
Aviva and David Elimelech reported that the pre- 
vious day in the village of Dura near Hebron, they 
had seen plainclothes Israeli soldiers fire without 
warning at three Palestinians writing on a wall. The 


Chronology 


April 16, 1992-July 15, 1992 


Israeli army denied the charge, maintaining that the 
soldiers had warned the youths before shooting at 
them. [4/22 NYT] 

Arabs and Israelis agreed to move the sixth 
round of bilateral peace talks to Rome. The fifth 
round of talks were scheduled for Washington later 
in the month. [4/22 WSJ] 

In Illar in the West Bank, plainclothes Israeli 
soldiers shot and killed Anan Majada, 22. Majada 
was ‘‘wanted’’ for allegedly kidnapping and vio- 
lently interrogating suspected Palestinian inform- 
ers. [4/22 NYT] 

Apr. 22: Masked men killed suspected collaborator 
Sabr Raha, 32, from Zababida in the Gaza Strip. 
[4/23 FBIS] 

In Janin, unidentified assailants stabbed to death 

Ahmad Istatah, 53, a Palestinian doctor. He was 
accused of collaborating with Israel. [4/23 JP] . 
Apr. 24: Israeli authorities prevented Muhammad 
Hourani, a Palestinian delegate to Middle East 
peace talks, from crossing the Allenby Bridge into 
Jordan. Israel accused him of resuming his involve- 
ment in the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) after he was released from prison in March. 
[4/25 NYT] 
Apr. 25: A senior Israeli military official reported 
that during the two preceding months, special 
Israeli army units had killed 28 ‘‘wanted’’ men in 
the occupied territories. 

In Gaza, tear gas fired by Israeli soldiers on an 
Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) demon- 
stration reportedly killed Fatma al-Hawaja, 70. 

In Janin, unidentified assailants stabbed to death 
Ahmad Abushi, 14. [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: The Israeli army concluded its investiga- 
tions into the 21 April report by Israelis Aviva and 
David Elimelech that undercover Israeli soldiers 
had shot two Palestinians in Dura without warning 
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or cause. The army claimed that the soldiers had 
followed regulations. [4/27 NYT] 

Israeli authorities rejected Palestinian lawyer 

Jonathan Kuttab's request for a permit to establish 
an educational radio station in the occupied terri- 
tories. A month earlier, Israel had rejected his 
request to establish a similar television station. 
[4/30 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: In Washington, the fifth round of bilateral 
peace talks between Israel and Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, and the Palestinians opened. In talks with 
the Palestinians, Israel proposed that the two par- 
ties focus on negotiating a timetable and parame- 
ters for municipal elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza. The Israelis said they did not intend to 
substitute local elections for Palestinian self-gov- 
ernment, but, rather, they considered elections a 
step in the negotiations. Palestinian spokeswoman 
Hanan Ashrawi reported that Palestinian delegates 
were studying the proposal. [4/28 WP, FBIS] 

Russia and the United States issued invitations 
to the second phase of regional Middle East peace 
talks—five separate sessions addressing issues of 
regional concern. Regional talks had opened in late 
January with a conference in Moscow. [4/29 NYT] 

Khalid Abd al-Majid was elected secretary- 

general of the Palestinian Popular Struggle Front, 
replacing Samir Ghosheh. [5/8 FBIS] 
Apr. 28: In a meeting in Washington, Israeli foreign 
minister David Levy informed US secretary of 
state James Baker that if Palestinian refugees who 
did not live in the West Bank or Gaza were 
accredited to participate in the multilateral sessions 
of Middle East peace talks addressing refugee 
affairs and economic development, Israel would 
hot participate. Baker had said the Palestinians 
would be invited to these sessions. [4/29 NYT] 

Palestinian spokeswoman Ashrawi called the Is- 

raeli proposal to hold municipal elections in the 
West Bank and Gaza a *'public relations exercise" 
and an effort to delay elections for a Palestinian 
self-governing authority. Ashrawi did not, how- 
ever, reject the proposal outright. [4/29 WP] 
Apr. 29: In a press briefing in Washington, Israeli 
peace talks delegation spokesman Benjamin Net- 
anyahu said that in addition to municipal elections, 
Israel had proposed to allow Palestinians to run 
West Bank and Gaza hospitals, administered at the 
time by Israel. Netanyahu said it would be a pilot 
project, like the municipal elections, leading to 
complete self-administration. Palestinian negotia- 
tors reiterated their position that elections for a 
self-governing authority should take priority and 
also said that, for the most part, Palestinians al- 
ready ran their hospitals in the occupied territories. 
[4/30, 5/1 NYT] 

A Nazareth court sentenced Israeli Palestinians 
Ibrahim Agbaria, 27; Muhammad Agbaria, 24; and 
Muhammad Jabarin Sa'id, 40, to three consecutive 
life sentences each for their 15 February attack on 
an Israeli army camp 20 miles southeast of Haifa. 
They killed three soldiers in the attack. [4/30 NYT] 


A PLO spokesperson condemned the 27 April 
murder of Nazih Rushdi Kanaan in Nablus and 
urged the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing to investigate the case. [4/30 FBIS] 

Science and engineering students at Bir Zayt 
University resumed their studies. [4/29 FBIS] 
Apr. 30: In Gaza City and Jabalya, al-Shati and 
al-Nusayrat refugee camps, Israeli soldiers 
wounded 17 Palestinians while breaking up demon- 
strations protesting the nighttime curfew that had 
been enforced throughout the Gaza Strip since the 
beginning of the intifada in December 1987. [5/1 
NYT] 

The fifth round of bilateral peace talks concluded 
in Washington. [5/1 NYT, WP] 

Al-Bayan (Dubai) reported that during the fifth 
round of talks, Israel had agreed in principle to 
allow Jordan to continue with plans to build the 
Wahdah Dam. Israel previously had threatened to 
sabotage the project. [5/4 FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcdft Call No. 
82 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing. [5/1 FBIS] 

May 1: Palestinian Abd al-Fattah Sa'ada Humayl 
crossed into Jordan as part of a "voluntary expul- 
sion agreement" in which he agreed to spend the 
remaining 2 years and 4 months of his 4-year prison 
term in exile. He was jailed for allegedly belonging 
to Fatah and organizing riots in the occupied 
territories. Humayl had been appointed to the 
Palestinian delegation to Middle East peace talks 
two weeks earlier. [5/1 FBIS] 

May 4: Majid Zahdi Nahal, a 13-year-old Palestin- 
jan from Jabalya refugee camp, died at Tel Hash- 
omer Hospital from head wounds sustained the 
previous day when Israeli army soldiers shot him 
with rubber bullets. [5/6 FBIS] 

In al-Fari'a refugee camp, the Israeli-appointed 
mukhtar shot Israeli soldier Yaaqov Shiman, 24, 
when the soldier's unit tried to break into the 
mukhtar's house. The Israelis did not realize it was 
the mukhtar's house. [5/4 FBIS] 

In Dayr al-Balah, Israeli soldiers shot and killed 

Bassam Awwad, 16, while breaking up demonstra- 
tions. [5/5 FBIS] 
May 5: Israeli soldiers shot and killed an unidenti- 
fied Palestinian prisoner in Qezi'ot prison after he 
allegedly tried to attack a guard with a sharp 
object. [5/5 FBIS] 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed Zakariyya Mu- 
hammad Mustafa at a roadblock in Gaza after he 
reportedly pulled out a knife. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 6: Israeli officials reported that Israel had 
given formal notice to peace talk hosts Canada and 
the European Community (EC) that it would not 
participate in multilateral talks on refugee prob- 
lems and economic development. Israel planned to 
boycott because Palestinians who did not live in 
the West Bank or Gaza Strip were to participate. 

Israeli military commander for the West Bank 
Danny Yatom reported that according to orders 
amended in February, Israeli troops were autho- 


tized to shoot at any Palestinian who *'carcies ia a 
clear way a weapon'' or "holds a pistol in his 
hand." [5/7 NYT, WP] 

May 7: Australia lifted its ban on contacts with the 
PLO. [5/8 JP] 

May 8: Israeli authorities prevented or delayed the 
departure of five Palestinians attempting to leave to 
participate in multilateral peace talks. [5/12 FBIS] 
May 11: Multilateral working group" peace talks 
began in Brussels and Washington. In Brussels, 
where participants were to discuss economic de- 
velopment of the six core participants, only Jordan 
and the Palestinians attended. Israel boycotted 
because Palestinians who did not live in the West 
Bank or Gaza participated; Lebanon and Syria 
boycotted because their demand that Israel return 
the occupied territories before discussing regional 
issues was not fulfilled. In Washington, only Jor- 
dan and [Israel sat down to talk about arms control 
and regional security. Palestinians were not invited 
to participate in the [atter talks because only states 
with military establishments were invited. All of 
the regional states that participated in the opening 
session of multilateral peace talks on 28 January in 
Moscow continued to participate in these talks. 
[5/12 NYT] 

The EC informed Israel that closer economic ties 
would not be forthcoming until Israel assumed a 
more conciliatory role in Middle East peace talks 
and showed greater appreciation for the EC's role 
in the peace process, [5/12 FT] 

May 12:In Ottawa, Arab delegates to the multilat- 
eral Middle East talks on refugees announced that 
despite a US request to the contrary, they planned 
to raise questions addressing the right of Palestin- 
ians to return to homes they had fled and to receive 
compensation for property they had lost. [5/13 


NYT] 
May 13: Multilateral talks on water resources be- 
gan in Vienna, and in Ottawa talks began on 
refugees. Lebanon and Syria continued to boycott 
all multilateral talks, and Israel continued to boy- 
cott talks addressing refugees and economic devel- 
opment. [5/14 WSJ] 
May 14: Jn Vienna, multilateral talks on water 
resources concluded. Participants agreed to can- 
tinue discussions in Washington in late summer or 
early fall. Some 40 countries participated in the 
talks, [5/15 WP] 
May 15: According to Israeli sources, three Pales- 
tinians dressed in Israeli military uniforms shot and 
killed alleged collaborator Sa'id Khalil Juha. The 
Palestinians allegedly represented a new HAMAS 
hit squad called Izz al-Din al-Qasim. [5/19 FBIS] 
May 17: About 3,000 Gazans participated in a 
demonstration calling for a halt to the indiscrimi- 
nate killing of Palestinians by Palestinians. Resi- 
dents of Jabalya refugee camp held a similar 
demonstration a week earlier, [5/20 FBIS] 

In Bayt Lahiya in Gaza, unidentified Palestinian 
gunmen shot and killed Israeli David Cohen, 64, 
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after stapping his truck and forcing him to get out. 
[5/18 NYT] 

May 19: In Tokyo, multilateral talks on Middle 
East environmental concerns concluded. Partici- 
pants agreed to reconvene in the fall in the Neth- 
erlands. [5/20 FT] 

May 21: The International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) urged Israel to stop using physical 
and psychological pressure to obtain information 
and confessions from Palestinian prisoners. [5/22 
FBIS] 

May 22: In Nablus, pro-PLO nationalist list candi- 
dates won nine of twelve seats in the first Chamber 
of Commerce elections in 19 years. HAMAS can- 
didztes won the remaining three seats. (5/23 NYT] 
Mag 23: PLO chairman Yasir Arafat sent written 
instructions to Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries asking them to sign a “‘code of honor'' binding 
them to stop Palestinian-on-Palestinian violence 
and to resolve disputes peacefully. On 20 May, 
Haydar Abd al-Shafi, the leader of the Palestinian 
delegation to bilateral Middle East peace talks, 
became the first Palestinian official to condemn the 
killings publicly. According to the New York 
Times, 500 Palestinians had been killed by other 
Palestinians in the past two years. [5/24 NYT] 
May 24: Police arrested Fuad Abu al-Amarin, a 
19-year-old Palestinian from ai-Nusayrat refugee 
camp, after he stabbed and killed Israeli Helena 
Rapp, 15, in Bat Yam. The stabbing triggered 
rioting and random attacks on Palestinians by 
Israelis led by members of Kach. Police arrested 30 
Israelis. Israeli officials ordered the military to seal 
Amarin’s house. [5/25 NYT, WP, 5/27 FBIS) 

Israel announced the closure of the Gaza Strip 
after three Palestinians and an Israeli soldier were 
killed in an early morning gun battle. [5/25 NYT, 
WP] 

May 26: The Counci! of Jewish Settlement in 
Tadea, Samaria, and Gaza announced plans to 
move Israelis into Netzarim Bet, a new settlement 
in Gaza next to Kibbutz Netzarim. [5/26 FBIS] 
May 27: Outside Kfar Darom in Gaza, Palestinian 
Ahmad Ibrahim Ahmad Abu Rihan allegedly 
stabbed and killed Shimon Biran, 32, an Israeli 
rabbi. An Israeli soldier shot and wounded Rihan, 
a 19-year-old from Dayr al-Balah, and other sol- 
diers demolished his family's home. In retaliation 
for the attack, Israeli settlers attacked and beat 
Palestinians, overturned cars, and burned and van- 
dalized Palestinian fields and greenhouses. Police 
arrested more than 100 Israelis. [5/28 NYT, WP, 
FBIS] 

Israeli defense minister Moshe Arens extended 
the closure order on the Gaza Strip by three days 
and imposed a curfew on Dayr al-Balah. 

In a public statement, Palestinian leader Faisal 
al-Husseini denounced the killing of Israeli Helena 
Rapp on 24 May. [5/28 NYT] 

In Qabatiyya, near Janin, Naja Sakarnah, 55, 
died when Israeli soldiers opened fire on Palestin- 
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ians in the area after their bus was hit by stone 
throwers. [5/28 FT, 5/29 FBIS] 

Qol Yisrael reported that Israel had revoked the 

publishing license of al-Fatah al-Arabi on charges 
that the paper was affiliated too closely with Fatah. 
[5/28 FBIS] 
May 28: The Israeli Southern Command repri- 
manded Gen. Yom-Tov Sami', commander of Is- 
raeli troops in Gaza, for demolishing the home of 
Ahmad Ibrahim Ahmad Abu Rihan without allow- 
ing his family time to appeal the demolition order. 
[5/29 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that Israeli Knes- 
set finance committee member Haim Oren said that 
the Knesset had agreed to allocate $40 million in 
funding for industrial development in the occupied 
territories and $430 million for housing construc- 
tion at least partially marked for the construction of 
10,000-17,000 housing units in the West Bank and 
Gaza. [5/28 WP] 

Israeli soldiers removed three mobile homes that 
settlers had placed at the intersection where Shi- 
mon Biran was killed the preceding day. [5/28 
FBIS] 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed Palestinians Umm 
Abr Hasan, 26, and Hans Hamad, 24. [5/29 FBIS] 

According to Qol Yisrael, undercover Israeli 
soldiers shot and killed two West Bank residents 
near Janin when they saw them carrying guns. The 
victims had permission from Israeli authorities to 
possess the weapons. [5/30 FT, 6/1 FBIS] 

May 29: Israeli defense minister Arens extended 
the closure order on the Gaza Strip indefinitely. 
[5/29 FBIS, 5/30 FT] 

May 30: The Israeli army alleged that four Pales- 
tinians had tried to swim from Aqaba to Eilat 
carrying grenades and automatic rifles. Two of the 
swimmers reportedly drowned en route. The oth- 
ers reached the beach near Taba and killed an 
Israeli guard before one was killed and the other 
arrested by Israeli soldiers. [5/31 NYT, 6/1 FBIS] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast Call No. 

83 of the Unified National Command of the Upris- 
ing, which called on Palestinians to adopt a ''na- 
tional charter of honor” banning internal fighting 
and limiting Palestinian-on-Palestinian violence. 
[6/2 FBIS] 
June 1: Samir Umar, 17, died at al-Shifa Hospital in 
Gaza several days after he was released from a 
Shin Bet interrogation facility. Before his death, 
Umar reported that he had been severely beaten 
and tortured during his detention. [6/10 FBIS] 

In Amman, PLO chairman Arafat underwent 
surgery to remove a blood clot from his brain. The 
injury was caused during his April plane crash in 
Libya. [6/2 WP] 

June 2: Israeli defense minister Arens ordered 
al-Najah University in Nablus to close for one 
week because of unspecified demonstrations that 
had taken place on the campus. [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: In Bethlehem, after an unidentified Pales- 
tinian stabbed and wounded Israeli soldier Shimon 


Ohayon, other Israelis shot and killed the Palestin- 
ian. [6/4 FBIS] 

June 4: In Khan Yunis refugee camp, Israeli sol- 
diers shot and killed Sa‘id Khalil Maqdud after he 
reportedly ran toward them holding an ax. [6/5 
FBIS] 

June 5: Israel eased closure restrictions on the 
Gaza Strip to allow Palestinian residents over 28 
years of age who worked with at least 10 other 
Palestinians to travel into Israel. Israel had sealed 
Gaza twelve days earlier. [6/6 NYT] 

June 7: Israeli police arrested 113 people from a 
group of 400 Israeli and international activists 
attempting to walk through the West Bank to Janin 
on the second leg of a six-day peace walk calling 
for an end to Israel's occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza and for the establishment of a Palestinian 
state. [6/5 WP] 

HAMAS and Fatah published a leaflet declaring 
their intentions ''to unite efforts against the occu- 
pation forces.” [6/8 NYT] e 

Masked men shot and killed Dayr al-Balah 

mukhtar Shafiq al-Hasi. [6/8 FBIS] 
June 8: In Paris, unidentified assailants assassi- 
nated PLO senior intelligence official Atif Busaysu, 
42, as he returned to his hotel. The PLO issued a 
statement accusing Mossad of killing him and re- 
porting that in the weeks before the assassination, 
Busaysu had received several warnings that he was 
at the top of Mossad's hit list. Israeli officials 
denied the charge. The Associated Press office in 
Paris and the Washington Post received calls from 
alleged Kach representatives claiming responsibil- 
ity for that group. [6/8 FBIS, 6/9 WP] 

Israeli soldiers shot and killed four Palestinians 
participating in demonstrations protesting the as- 
sassination of Busaysu. 

In Raba, suspected collaborator Abd Bazur, 31, 
was found shot to death. He had been taken from 
his home earlier in the day by a group of masked 
men. [6/9 FBIS] 

June 9: The Israeli Defense Ministry announced 
that starting on 10 June, Gazans age 25 or older 
would be permitted to leave Gaza to work in Israel. 
Authorities also lifted the restriction requiring that 
only Palestinians from Gaza who worked with at 
least 10 other Palestinians enter Israel. [6/10 NYT, 
FBIS] 

June 10: In Gaza, masked men shot and killed 
suspected collaborator Yusuf Mahmud Qasqin. 
[6/11 FBIS] 

June 12: In Khan Yunis, unidentified men stabbed, 
shot, and killed suspected collaborator Hamid al- 
Tabash, 38. [6/14 NYT] 

June 13: In Khan Yunis, unidentified men stabbed 
to death Khalil Qasim [Ahmad Mansur?] al-Astal, 
40. [6/15 FBIS, NYT] 

June 14: Israeli authorities announced that as of 15 
June, Israeli employers would no longer be re- 
quired to meet their employees at Gaza border 
checkpoints. The restriction had been imposed 
nine days earlier. [6/15 FBIS] 


June 15: The International Labor Organization 
released a report stating that underemployment 
and unemployment in the West Bank and Gaza had 
reached “‘alarming proportions." The report esti- 
mated that 25 to 40 percent of the work force was 
unemployed. [6/16 FT) 

The Association of Civil Rights in Israel and 
al-Nusayrat refugee camp petitioned the Israeli 
High Court of Justice to end the 3-week, 24-hour 
curfew on the refugee camp. The camp remained 
sealed although restrictions had been eased on the 
rest of Gaza. 

In Khan Yunis, masked men shot and killed 
suspected collaborator Jamal al-Astal. [6/16 FBIS] 
June 16: Israeli authorities arrested Faris Hassunah 
and Walid Zakut, members of the Palestinian ad- 
visory delegation to Middle East peace talks, and 
placed them under administrative detention. [6/18 
FBIS] 

Near Nablus, unidentified persons shot and 

killed susBected collaborator Muhammad Shatawi, 
34. [6/16 FBIS] 
June 17: Davar reported that Israel had informed 
11 Palestinians scheduled to be deported that they 
had the option of a three-year ‘‘voluntary exile” 
from Israel and the occupied territories, after 
which they would be allowed to return. Other 
sources gave conflicting reports regarding whether 
all the prospective deportees were offered the 
Option and whether the proposal had been ap- 
proved by the Israeli Defense Ministry. The Pales- 
tinians had been ordered deported on 2 January. 
[6/18 FBIS] 

The EC approved plans to fund a 232-bed hospi- 
tal near Khan Yunis. The hospital, which would be 
the first constructed in Gaza since 1967, was to be 
built under the auspices of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). [6/18 FT] 
June 18: In Amman, Palestinian peace delegation 
members, including ieaders Husseini, Ashrawi, 
and Abd al-Shafi, met with PLO chairman Arafat 
and other PLO leaders in public in defiance of an 
Israeli law banning such contacts. At a press 
conference during the meeting, PLO executive 
committee member Yasir Abd Rabbu called on 
Israelis to **vote for peace” in the 23 June Knesset 
elections. [6/19 FT, FBIS] 

June 23: Israeli authorities sealed the occupied 
territories for 24 hours while Israel held Knesset 
elections. [6/23 FBIS] 

June 24: Israeli Labor Party leader Yitzhak Rabin, 
the unofficial prime minister-elect, announced that 
he would accelerate efforts to negotiate Palestinian 
self-rule in the West Bank and Gaza and would end 
the construction of “‘political settlements" in the 
occupied territories. [6/25 NYT] 

June 25: In a warehouse south of Gaza City, two 
Israeli businessmen were stabbed to death by uni- 
dentified assailants. 

In Arabi near Janin, three Palestinians and one 
Israeli were killed in a gunfight. [6/26 WP] 
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June 26: Ma‘ariv published an interview with Is- 
raeli prime minister Yitzhak Shamir in which he 
said that he ‘‘would have conducted negotiations 
on autonomy for 10 years and in the meantime we 
would have reached a half a million [Israeli] peo- 
ple" living in the West Bank. [6/27 NYT] 

Israeli prime minister-elect Rabin announced 
that he planned to freeze housing starts in ‘*politi- 
cal settlements" and would cancel government 
incentives for living in the occupied territories. 
[6/27 FT] 

June 29: When 17 members of the Palestinian peace 
talks delegation crossed the Allenby Bridge into 
the West Bank, they were detained and interro- 
gated by Israeli authorities on charges that they 
had met with PLO officials. The delegates report- 
edly refused to comment on the charges and were 
released. Neither Hanan Ashrawi nor Haydar Abd 
al-Shafi were with the delegation. (6/29 FBIS] 
July 2: The Association of Religious Sages in 
Palestine announced its founding. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 3: PLO advisor Bassam Abu Sharif called for 
the establishment of a confederation between Jor- 
dan and Palestine by the end of 1992. [7/6 FBIS] 
July 4: Voice of Palestine (Sanaa) broadcast Call 
No. 84 of the Unified National Command of the 
Uprising. [7/6 FBIS] 

July 5: In Gaza, for the second time in three days, 
fighting broke out between members of HAMAS 
and Fatah. [7/6 FBIS] 

July 6: Al-Quds reported that bilateral Middle East 
peace talks had been scheduled to resume on 28 
August in Rome. [7/7 FBIS] 

The Israeli Defense Ministry announced that 
workers over the age of 20 would be permitted to 
leave Gaza to work in Israel. 

Leaders of Fatah and HAMAS signed and dis- 

tributed a nonaggression agreement. [7/8 FBIS] 
July 7: Ziad Rashid Diab, 17, and Sabri Kadiah, 35, 
were killed and at least 30 people were wounded in 
violent clashes between HAMAS and Fatah sup- 
porters in Rafah, Khan Yunis, and al-Mughazi and 
al-Shati refugee camps. [7/8 FBIS, 7/10 WP] 
July 8: In Gaza, Palestinian leader Abd al-Shafi met 
with HAMAS and Fatah leaders in an effort to 
negotiate a cease-fire between the two groups. [7/9 
FT, FBIS] 

The Israeli Southern Command imposed a cur- 

few on the Khan Yunis and al-Mughazi refugee 
camps and announced plans to intervene in the 
Fatah-HAMAS clashes. [7/9 FBIS] 
July 9: After HAMAS activists reportedly distrib- 
uted hundreds of threatening letters to PLO sup- 
porters in Gaza, fighting resumed between Fatah 
and HAMAS. [7/10 FBIS, WP] 

In Barta’a in the northern West Bank, Israeli 
undercover soldier Eli Isha, 19, was shot and killed 
by another member of his army unit. [7/9 FBIS] 

Masked assailants shot and killed suspected col- 
laborators Abd al-Abdallah, 60, from Gaza, and 
Mahmud Jardat, 25, from Silat al-Harithiyya in the 
West Bank. [7/10 FBIS] 
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July 10: After participating in negotiations spon- 
sored by Haydar Abd al-Shafi and the Gaza Strip 
National Reconciliation Committee, HAMAS and 
Fatah representatives signed a cease-fire. [7/13 
FBIS] 

July 11: Clashes in the Gaza Strip between support- 
ers of HAMAS and Fatah resumed after the HA- 
MAS leadership rejected the cease-fire agreement 
signed the preceding day. [7/13 FBIS] 

July 13: The US government announced that US 
secretary of state Baker would travel to the Middle 
East on 19 July to hold talks with the new Israeli 
prime minister and Arab leaders about the peace 
process. [7/14 WP, 7/15 FT] 

Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast an adden- 
dum to Call No. 84 of the Unified National Com- 
mand of the Uprising endorsing efforts to find a 
peaceful solution to the fighting between HAMAS 
and Fatah supporters in Gaza. 

The body of Imad Tawil, a 29-year-old from 

Jaba' in the Janin district, was brought to the 
Nablus al-Ittihad Hospital. He had been shot to 
death. [7/14 FBIS] 
July 14: In Nablus, about 200 students barricaded 
themselves at al-Najah University after Israeli sol- 
diers arrested one person and announced inten- 
tions to search those remaining on campus 
elections ‘‘wanted’’ men allegedly had entered the 
university building. The army surrounded the uni- 
versity to prevent anyone from leaving without 
being searched. The confrontation began during 
the conclusion of balloting for campus elections 
that were won by pro-PLO nationalist candidates. 
[7/14, 7/15 FBIS, 7/16 WP] 

In Gaza, representatives of HAMAS and Fatah 

agreed to another cease-fire and established 18 
committees to enforce it. [7/14 FBIS] 
July 15: The Israeli army imposed a curfew on 
Nablus and surrounding refugee camps as the 
confrontation between students and Israeli soldiers 
at al-Najah University continued. Students claimed 
that more than 2,000 people had joined them on 
campus. 

The Israeli army declared Nablus a closed mili- 

zone and banned journalists from the area. 
[7/15 FBIS] 

The Israeli Construction and Housing Ministry 
director general canceled endorsements for 3,000 
housing units in the occupied territories and froze 
action on all unsigned contracts for any kind of 
construction under his jurisdiction. [7/16 FBIS] 


Central Asia and 
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Apr. 22: In Nagorno-Karabakh, at least 14 people 
were killed when a passenger bus hit a land mine. 
[4/24 WP] 


Apr. 25: According to a report on Russian televi- 
sion, 16 people were killed during an Azerbaijani 
artillery attack on 10 Armenian villages in the 
Kafan district of Nagorno-Karabakh. [4/27 WP] 
Apr. 26: According to a report by the TASS News 
Agency (Russia), Azerbaijan’s Defense Ministry 
accused Armenia of using chemical weapons in an 
attack on Shusha in Nagorno-Karabakh. The re- 
port did not say when the attack took place. The 
Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Committee denied the 
charges. 

Tass also reported continued fighting in 

Nagorno-Karabakh. [4/27 WP] 
Apr. 27: In Tajikistan, government-sponsored ne- 
gotiations, aimed at resolving conflicts between 
supporters and opponents of the government, col- 
lapsed less than a day after they began. In Du- 
shanbe, simultaneous demonstrations supporting 
and opposing the government doubled in size in the 
second day of the recent demonstrations. [4/28 FT] 
Apr. 30: In Dushanbe, protests supperting and 
opposing the government continued with as many 
as 100,000 people participating. A third demonstra- 
tion was started to demand that the government 
take harsh measures to end the demonstrations. 
[5/1 FT] 

Also in Tajikistan, the parliament voted in sup- 
port of direct rule by President Rakhman Nabiyev. 
The measure included provisions for suspending 
the parliament and all civil liberties. [5/4 NYT] 
May 2: Tajikistan president Nabiyev called for the 
creation of a ‘‘national guard” within two weeks. 
[5/4 NYT] 

May 3: The Tajikistan parliament voted to reinstate 
Safarli Kendshayev as its chairman. President 
Nabiyev had removed Kendshayev from the same 
position on 22 April under pressure from the Dem- 
ocratic Party and the Islamic Renaissance Party. 
Demonstrations continued in the capital. [5/4 NYT] 
May 4: Government helicopters dropped leaflets on 
opposition protesters in Dushanbe, warning that 
the government would use force to quell the dem- 
onstration if necessary. [5/5 FT] 

May 5: In Dushanbe, President Nabiyev declared a 
state of emergency after at least four people were 
killed in violent clashes between government sup- 
porters and opponents. The violence lasted several 
hours before the parties allegedly agreed to hold 
talks. [5/6 FT] 

May 6: In Dushanbe, at least 10 people were killed. 
when members of the opposition, primarily from 
the Islamic Renaissance Party, seized control of 
the presidential palace and the national television 
station. Clashes between supporters and oppo- 
nents of the government intensified and continued. 
[5/7 WP, FT] 

May 7: In Dushanbe, government and opposition 
leaders announced that they had agreed to a power 
sharing arrangement. The agreement called for the 
formation of a provisional ruling council and 
stripped President Nabiyev of most of his powers. 
The Communist Party was not banned, but key 


members of government were dismissed and party 
property was nationalized. [5/8 WP] 

President Nabiyev reportedly fled the parliament 
building where he had been staying and the Union 
of Popular Forces of Tajikistan—an alliance of 
Islamic and pro-democracy government oppo- 
nents—announced that they had seized control of 
the government. They said they had formed a 
“revolutionary council’’; it was not clear if their 
declaration canceled the agreement from earlier in 
the day or implemented it. [5/8 NYT, WP] 

At least 20 people were killed during clashes 

between supporters and opponents of the govern- 
ment. [5/8 FT] 
May 8: In Tehran, Armenian president Levon 
Ter-Petrosyan, Azerbaijani acting president Yaqub 
Mamedov, and Iranian president Ali Akbar Hash- 
emi Rafsanjani signed a cease-fire agreement ad- 
dressing the fighting in Nagorno-Karabakh. [5/11 
FBIS] 

Dozen of people were reported killed when 
Armenian troops attacked Shusha, the last Azer- 
baijani stronghold in Nagorno-Karabakh. Arme- 
nians also invaded Azerbaijani land between 
Nagorno-Karabakh and Armenia in an effort to 
create a land bridge to the enclave. 

Kazakhstan's president Nursultan Nazarbayev 
announced that his country would form armed 
forces separately from the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States, but that its nuclear weapons would 
remain under the jurisdiction of the common- 
wealth. 

From his refuge at the former KGB headquarters 

in Dushanbe, Tajikistan's president Nabiyev of- 
fered to form a coalition government with opposi- 
tion forces. [5/9 NYT] 
May 9: Armenian forces captured Shusha, gaining 
military control over all of Nagorno-Karabakh. It 
was the first time in the four-year war that they had 
controlled the entire enclave. [5/10 WP] 

Turkish deputy prime minister Erdal Inonu re- 

ported that Turkey had sent a letter to the United 
Nations asking the Security Council to send ob- 
servers to Nagorno-Karabakh and to begin work- 
ing on a cease-fire. Inonu warned that Turkey 
would not accept any move by Armenia to ‘‘re- 
draw” the borders in the region. [5/11 FT] 
May 10: In Dushanbe, at least eight people were 
killed and many others wounded when the army 
fired into a crowd of several thousand protesters 
outside the former KGB headquarters. President 
Nabiyev did not attend the signing of a supposed 
cease-fire. [5/11 WP, FT] 

In Nagorno-Karabakh, fighting began anew in 
Shusha. Azerbaijani authorities claimed to have 
retaken the city although Armenian authorities 
denied the claim. Clashes continued throughout the 
disputed enclave. [5/11 WP] 

May 11: In Dushanbe, after overnight talks with 
opposition leaders, President Nabiyev renewed his 
agreement to form a coalition government in which 
the opposition would control eight ministries in- 
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cluding agriculture, defense, economy, foreign af- 
fairs, interior affairs, national security, and trade. 
Nabiyev was to remain president at least until 
elections scheduled for 6 December. [5/12 NYT, 
WP] 

May 12: Demonstrators rejected the agreement and 
continued to occupy the central square in Dus- 
hanbe for what was reported as the seventh con- 
secutive week. [5/13 FT] 

May 14: In Azerbaijan, the parliament voted to 
restore Ayaz Mutalibov to the presidency. Mutal- 
ibov, who had been forced out of office in March, 
immediately declared a state of emergency. [5/15 
WP] 

May 15: In Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan, thou- 
sands of supporters of the Popular Front stormed 
the parliament, the presidential palace, and the 
state television station to protest the restoration of 
Mutalibov to the presidency. [5/16 NYT, WP] 
May 17: In Baku, President Mutalibov was forced 
to resign from the presidency because of the public 
outcry at his appointment. Yaqub Mamedov, 
leader of the parliament, was reappointed acting 
president. 

Mamedov reportedly submitted a resignation be- 
cause of his poor health, but his resignation was 
rejected. The opposition maintained control over 
Baku. 

Armenian forces launched direct attacks on 
Lachin, the Azerbaijani town located in the land 
between Nagorno-Karabakh and Armenia. [5/18 
FT] 

May 18: Fighting continued in Lachin but Arme- 
nian officials denied that their troops were in- 
volved. The officials alleged that local Kurds had 
risen up in hopes of gaining autonomy. [5/19 WP] 

In Azerbaijan, Isa Gambarov reportedly was 
named acting president and presidential elections 
were scheduled for 7 June. [5/20 FT] 

At least six people were killed and fifty-four 
wounded when Armenian forces launched an at- 
tack against the Azerbaijani enclave of Nakhi- 
chevan. At the end of the six-hour attack, Armenia 
reportedly had occupied part of the enclave. 

Kazakhstan's president Nazarbayev arrived in 

Washington for meetings with US administration 
officials on arms control. [5/19 WP] 
May 19: The Azerbaijani parliament voted to dis- 
solve itself and formed a National Council to rule 
the country. The Popular Front held a majority of 
seats on the council. National elections were 
scheduled for 7 June. 

Armenian forces won control of Lachin. [5/20 
NYT] 

Armenian officials denied that their troops had 
launched an offensive against Nakhichevan. The 
officials accused Azerbaijan and Turkey of engag- 
ing in a misinformation campaign. The officials said 
fighting started on 17 May when Azerbaijani forces 
in Nakhichevan shelled Armenian territory across 
the border. [5/20 WP] 
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Azerbaijan’s Popular Front deputy chairman 
Niazi Ibragimov accused Armenia of annexing 
sections of his country. [5/20 FT] 

Iran condemned Armenia's use of ‘‘flagrant ag- 
gression” against Azerbaijan. 

Turkey issued an ofticial statement warning Ar- 
menia to cease its "aggressive actions" against 
Azerbaijan. The statement warned that Armenia 
would ‘‘be responsible for the consequences” if it 
continued the attacks. [5/20 WP] 

US president George Bush and Kazakhstan's 
president Nazarbayev agreed to eliminate all nu- 
clear weapons from Kazakhstan before the end of 
the decade. In addition, Nazarbayev agreed to sign 
the 1978 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. [5/20 
NYT] 

May 26: Turkish prime minister Suleyman Demirel 
left Russia after holding talks with Russian presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin on the conflict between Armenia 
and Azerbaijan. Upon leaving, Demirel asserted 
that both nations were committed to a peaceful 
resolution of the conflict. [5/27 NYT] 

May 29: Turkmenistan and Malaysia established 
diplomatic relations. [6/2 FBIS] 

June 1: Kazakhstan established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Switzerland. [6/8 FBIS] 

June 5: Armenian deputy prime minister Grant 
Bagratyan traveled to Ankara to meet with Turkish 
prime minister Demirel about regional relations. 
[6/8 FBIS] 

June 7: In Azerbaijan, five candidates ran in the 
nation's first multiparty presidential elections. [6/8 
NYT] 

June 13: In Azerbaijan, election officials reported 
that Popular Front leader Abulfez Elchibey had 
won the presidential elections. 

Full-scale fighting resumed between Azerbaijan 
and Armenia with Azerbaijani forces conducting 
helicopter raids on portions of Nagorno-Karabakh 
recently occupied by Armenia. Azerbaijan accused 
Armenia of initiating the renewed clashes by bomb- 
ing an Azerbaijani village in Nagorno-Karabakh. 
[6/14 WP] 

June 14: Nagorno-Karabakh's parliament announced 
'that at least 200 people had been killed in the first 
three days of renewed fighting. [6/15 WP] 

June 16: Azerbaijani forces claimed to have recap- 
tured the Shauyman district in Nagorno-Karabakh 
from Armenia. [6/17 FT] 

June 17: In the main square in Alma-Ata, the 
capital of Kazakhstan, some 5,000 protesters called 
for the resignation of Communist Party members in 
the government and parliament. [6/18 NYT] 

Kazakhstan and Oman signed an agreement to 
build an. oil pipeline from the Tengiz oilfield to an 
unspecified outlet. Chevron, a US oil company, 
had contracted in May to develop the oilfield. [6/18 


FT] 

June 18: Nagorno-Karabakh's legislature declared 
a state of emergency and called on the population 
to mobilize a guerrilla war against Azerbaijan. 
Armenian forces claimed to have retaken two 


villages. About 200 Azerbaijani soldiers and 20 
Armenian soldiers reportedly were killed in the 
fighting. [6/19 WP] 

June 19: Armenian president Ter-Petrosyan de- 
clared a three-month state of emergency in Megrin- 
shiy and Kapanshiy Rayons. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 25: At a meeting in Istanbul, Albania, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, Georgia, Greece, Mol- 
dova, Turkey, and Ukraine signed a Black Sea 
economic cooperation declaration intended to fa- 
cilitate regional cooperation with respect to power, 
transport, communications, information, and ecol- 
ogy. The nations also pledged to work to resolve 
regional conflicts threatening to nullify the pact. 
[6/26 WP] 

July 1: In Islamabad, Tajikistan’s president 
Nabiyev held talks with Pakistani prime minister 
Mian Nawaz Sharif. [7/2 FT] 

July 5: In Rome, cease-fire negotiations between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan ended when thegirmenian 
delegation walked out declaring the talks one- 
sided. The talks were sponsored by the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

In Nagorno-Karabakh, Azerbaijani troops recap- 
tured most of the northern sections of the enclave. 
[7/6 WSJ, 7/8 NYT] 

July 9: Azerbaijani troops continued to attack 
villages in Nagorno-Karabakh despite a cease-fire 
that was scheduled to take effect. [7/10 FT] 
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Apr. 24: Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) oil ministers agreed to carry 
over the 22.98 million barrels a day (bpd) overall 
production ceiling designated for the first quarter 
into the second quarter. [4/25 FT] 

May 20: In Vienna, Saudi oil minister Hisham 
Nazir failed to attend the first day of meetings at 
OPEC’s midyear conference on production quotas. 
[5/21 WSJ] 

May 22: OPEC oil ministers agreed that each 
member would retain its first and second quarter 
production quota through the third quarter, except 
Kuwait. Kuwait was not given a quota because it 
was still working to repair damages incurred in the 
1991 Persian Gulf War. The overall production 
ceiling, including Kuwait’s anticipated production 
increase was set at 23.4 billion bpd. [5/23 NYT] 
May 26: In response to OPEC’s decision on third 
quarter production levels and, in particular, to 
Saudi Arabia’s approval of the plan, crude oil 
prices jumped $1.06 to $22 a barrel. In previous 
OPEC meetings, Saudi Arabia had objected to 
restricting production, preferring instead to sell a 
larger quantity of oil at lower prices. [5/27 NYT] 


June 10: At the UN Conference on Environment 
and Development in Rio de Janeiro, Saudi oil 
minister Nazir warned participants not to introduce 
a carbon tax on the grounds that it could seriously 
harm the world economy. [6/11 FT, 6/12 WP] 
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Apr. 16: Lebanese foreign minister Faris Buwayz 
announced that Lebanon did not support UN- 
sponsored sanctions intended to force Libya to 
extradite six citizens wanted by Britain, France, 
and the United States in connection with the bomb- 
ings of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, in December 1988 and of Union de 
Transports Aériens (UTA) Flight 772 over Niger in 
September 1989. The sanctions, called for in UN 
Security Council Resolution 731, had gone into 
effect on 15 April. [4/17 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: Ibrahim Lagwell, the lawyer for Lamen 
Khalifa and Abd al-Basset Ali Meghrabi—two Lib- 
yans charged by Britain and the United States with 
involvement in the bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103—reported that the men had agreed to a trial as 
long as they received guarantees that it would be a 
fair trial. He repeated that Libya believed any trial 
in Scotland or the United States would be preju- 
diced. [4/18 NYT] 
Apr. 18: In Damascus, officials at the state-run 
Syrian Arab Airlines said that flights to Libya had 
not been suspended and that a flight was scheduled 
to depart for Tripoli on 20 April. Syria had been 
critical of the UN-sponsored sanctions against 
Libya. [4/19 WP] 
Apr. 19: On the first leg of a tour of the Gulf states, 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad traveled to Saudi 
Arabia to solicit support for a compromise solution 
to the stand-off between Libya and Britain, France, 
and the United States. [4/20 WP] 
Apr. 20: A Syrian Arab Airlines flight from Dam- 
ascus to Tripoli was canceled after neighboring 
countries refused to grant the flight permission to 
cross their air space. Airline officials said they 
would continue to seek permission. [4/21 NYT] 
Libyan justice minister Ibrahim Bakkar said that 
Khalifa and Meghrabi were free to surrender them- 
selves for trial. [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: In Sidi Barani, Egypt, President Husni 
Mubarak met with Libyan leader Muammar al- 
Qadhafi to discuss possible solutions to the dispute 
between Libya and Britain, France, and the United 
States. [4/22 NYT] 
Apr. 26: Iraq and Azerbaijan established diplo- 
matic relations. [4/27 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: In New York, attorneys presented open- 
ing arguments in a lawsuit against Pan Am by 
relatives of victims of Pan Am Flight 103. The 
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relatives alleged that Pan Am had been negligent by 
allowing the bomb on the plane. [4/28 NYT] 

Oman and Kazakhstan established diplomatic 
relations. [4/28 FBIS] 

May 1: Uzbekistan and Bahrain established diplo- 
matic relations. [6/2 FBIS] 

Egypt announced plans to resume diplomatic ties 

with Afghanistan. (5/4 FBIS] 
May 10: In Ashkhabad, the Central Asian Turkic 
republics and Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey con- 
cluded a two-day summit meeting on regional con- 
cerns. [5/11 FBIS] 

Iran and Uzbekistan established diplomatic rela- 
tions. [5/12 FBIS] 

May 12: The Saudi Press Agency reported that 
King Fahd had released a $90 million proposal to 
repair the Islamic holy sites in Jerusalem. Jorda- 
nian king Hussein, who traditionally held respon- 
siblity for the upkeep of the sites, was struggling to 
raise funding needed for repairs. [5/13 FBIS] 

May 14: The Libyan Foreign Ministry announced 
its acceptance of UN Security Council Resolution 
731 and said Libya would renounce terrorism as 
called for in the resolution. Libya continued, how- 
ever, to refuse to extradite Libyans suspected of 
participating in the bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 
and UTA Flight 772, as called for in the first part of 
the resolution. [5/14 FBIS] 

May 18: Oman established relations with Kyrgys- 
tan. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 20: The Financial Times reported that aca- 
demics, professionals, and businessmen from 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United Arab Emirates had formed the Gulf Na- 
tional Forum at meetings in Kuwait earlier in the 
month. The new organization was intended to 
promote and protect democracy, human rights, and 
basic freedoms in the Gulf Cooperation Council 
states. [5/20 FT] 

Jordan warned other Arab counties that any 
move on their part to take over responsibility for 
Jerusalem’s Islamic holy sites might encourage 
Israel to take control of them or to turn them over 
to non-Arab international authorities. The state- 
ment came in response to Saudi king Fahd's 12 
May proposal to undertake a major renovation of 
the sites. [5/21 NYT] 

May 28: Kazakhstan and Morocco established dip- 
lomatic relations. [6/8 FBIS] 

Bahrain established diplomatic relations with 

Kazakhstan. [5/29 FBIS] 
May 29: In Washington, the world's five largest 
suppliers of arms to the Middle East—Britain, 
China, France, Russia, and the United States— 
concluded two days of talks without reaching any 
agreement on how to implement US president 
George Bush's 1991 post-Persian Gulf War initia- 
tive to limit the sale of conventional arms to the 
Middle East. [5/31 NYT] 

Oman established diplomatic ties with Turkmen- 
istan. [6/3 FBIS] 
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June 7: The New York Times reported that Saudi 
Arabia had sent letters to international oil compa- 
nies working on land involved in a Saudi-Yemeni 
border dispute warning them to stop working or 
face possible retaliatory measures. [6/7 NYT] 
Pakistan and Tajikistan established diplomatic 
relations. [6/8 FBIS] 
June 13: Libya’s General People’s Congress con- 
vened to discuss whether Libya could extradite the 
six people named in UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 731. [6/14 WP] 
June 22: Libya’s General People’s Congress secre- 
tary Abd al-Razeq Sausaa suspended the congres- 
sional meeting after it erupted into an unruly 
debate over whether Libya could extradite the six 
people named in UN Security Council Resolution 
731. [6/23 WP] 
June 23: Libya's General People's Congress dele- 
gates declared that the persons demanded by Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States could be 
extradited for trial in a ‘‘fair and just court’’ under 
the auspices of either the Arab League or the 
United Nations. [6/23 FBIS, 6/24 WP, FBIS] 
June 25: Morocco and Kyrgystan established dip- 
lomatic relations. [6/30 FBIS] 
June 26: Morocco established diplomatic ties with 
Armenia. [7/1 FBIS] 
July 7: Oman and Armenia established diplomatic 
relations. [7/8 FBIS] 
July 10: In New York, a US court found Pan Am 
guilty of ‘‘willful misconduct" for allowing the 
suitcase carrying a bomb onto Pan Am Flight 103. 
(7/11 FT] 
July 13: Oman and Azerbaijan established rela- 
tions. [7/14 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 
1992 


Apr. 16: President Muhammad Najibullah resigned 
under pressure from an alliance of rebel leaders 
and dissident army officers. Najibullah attempted 
to flee the country, but was stopped at the airport 
by members of the dissident army unit. His where- 
abouts were not known. 

According to announcements by Foreign Minis- 
ter Abdul Wakil and Kabul Radio, four vice pres- 
idents, the Watan Party’s executive committee, 
and four generals in alliance with Jamiat-e-Islami 
commander Ahmad Shah Massoud took control of 
the government. Wakil said the insurgents were 
willing to turn control over to a UN-sponsored 
interim government if one was formed. 

The UN Security Council called an emergency 
session to discuss the Afghan crisis and UN envoy 
Benon Sevan extended his meetings in Kabul. 

Foreign Minister Wakil also reported that Ghu- 
lam Farooq Yaqubi, the head of the secret police, 
had committed suicide. [4/17 WP, NYT, FBIS] 


Apr. 17: In Charikar, in the first publicly acknowl- 
edged negotiations between the government and 
the rebels, Foreign Minister Wakil met with 
Jamiat-e-Islami commander Massoud. 

Rebel forces reportedly threatened to launch a 
full-scale offensive against Kabul unless the army 
and the newly formed governing military council 
surrendered. [4/18 NYT] 

UN officials confirmed rumors that former pres- 
ident Najibullah was hiding in a UN building in 
Kabul. [4/18 WP] 

The government pardoned all prisoners con- 
victed of nonviolent crimes. [4/21 FBIS] 

The faction of Hezb-e-Islami led by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar reportedly captured Herat. [4/18 WP] 
Apr. 18: In a late-night radio announcement, 
Jamiat-e-Islami commander Massoud stated that 
he would accept any interim government approved 
by the other rebel leaders meeting at the time in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, and that his troops, evhich had 
surrounded Kabul, would not enter the capital 
without other rebel organizations. [4/20 NYT] 

According to some reports, Defense Minister 

Aslam Watanjar had been assassinated. [4/20 
FBIS] 
Apr. 19: In Peshawar, meetings between the lead- 
ers of 10 rebel factions and Pakistani prime minis- 
ter Mian Nawaz Sharif ended before they reached 
an agreement on the composition of an interim 
rebel council to negotiate a transition of power with 
remaining government officials. The Pakistani For- 
eign Ministry said that a ‘“‘broad consensus” had 
been reached, but Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar rep- 
resentatives rejected the plan. [4/20 NYT, WP] 

Foreign Minister Wakil reportedly held a second 
day of talks with Jamiat-e-Islami commander Mas- 
soud at his camp 50 miles north of Kabul. 

The state-run radio announced that former vice 
president Abdul Rahim Hatif had taken over the 
presidency. [4/20 WP] 

The New York Times and the Washington Post 
reported that although it was clear that Herat fell to 
rebel control on 17 April, it was not clear whether 
Jamiat-e-Islami or Hezb-e-Islami forces had taken 
the city. Fighting in Herat continued. In addition, 
Jamiat-e-Islami forces claimed to have seized Kun- 
duz and Hezb-e-Islami forces claimed to have 
captured an airbase at Shindad. [4/19 NYT, WP] 

Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar announced the forma- 

tion of a council, composed of regional military 
commanders, that was to take power following the 
fall of Kabul. [4/23 FBIS] 
Apr. 20: The Washington Post reported that in 
“virtually every major city,” guerrilla and govern- 
ment commanders were joining forces and working 
to form joint interim ruling councils. The paper 
asserted that the forces had planned such actions at 
an earlier date. [4/20 WP] 

In Peshawar, rebel leaders continued negotiating 
the composition of an interim governing council. 


Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar said the gov- 

ernment had until 26 April to resign or his militia 
would attack Kabul. [4/21 NYT] 
Apr. 21: At the request of Abdul Rashid Dostam, 
the head of a powerful northern militia whose 
defection from the army was credited with Najibul- 
lah's fail, UN envoy Sevan met in Mazar-e-Sharif 
with 100 rebel commanders from the north. 

Acting president Hatif announced that he would 
turn the government over to a committee com- 
posed of several rebel groups, but would not resign 
for any single organization. [4/22 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the govern- 

ment had lost control of every major city except 
Jalalabad. [4/21 NYT] 
Apr. 22: In Peshawar, representatives of several 
rebel groups announced that they had formed a 
governing council; rebel forces in Afghanistan, 
however, ignored their announcement. 

In Chagkar, UN envoy Sevan met with Jamiat- 
e-Islami commander Massoud as part of his efforts 
to negotiate a peaceful transfer of power in Kabul 
and an end to the civil war. 

At a news conference in Kabul, Foreign Minister 
Wakil urged rebel militias not to enter the capital. 
[4/23 NYT] 

At a checkpoint in Meidanshahr, a Hezb-e-Is- 
lami/Hekmatyar guerrilla shot and killed an Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
medical worker from Ireland. The guerrilla report- 
edly said, “I don't want infidels in Afghanistan.” 
[4/23 WP] 

The Washington Post reported that more than 
1,000 rebel prisoners had been released from Pol- 
e-Charki prison in the preceding days. [4/22 WP] 

The National Assembly voted down former pres- 
ident Najibullah’s Decree No. 63 of 26 March. The 
decree dismissed the vice presidents. [4/24 FBIS] 
Apr. 23: Jamiat-e-Islami officials reported that their 
commander, Ahmad Shah Massoud, and Hezb-e- 
Islami leader Hekmatyar held two-hours of talks 
via radio and agreed to ‘‘bury their differences.” 
[4/25 NYT] 

Unarmed rebels moved unopposed into Kabul. 
[4/24 WP] 

In a meeting with Vice President Mohammad 
Rafi, Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar proposed 
that an interim government be formed either from 
rebel organizations or from the rebel commanders 
around Kabul. [4/24 FT, WP] 

The ICRC announced plans to cut its staff in 

Afghanistan by half following the assassination of 
an ICRC worker on 22 April. [4/24 FT] 
Apr. 24: Rebel forces from the six major rebel 
groups moved into Kabul where they began estab- 
lishing offices, street patrols, and checkpoints. 
Only the center of the city remained under govern- 
ment control. 

Earlier in the day, rebel forces had seized control 
of Jalalabad—the last city, other than the capital, 
to fall into rebel control. [4/25 NYT, WP] 
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In New Delhi, UN secretary-general Boutros 

Boutros-Ghali met with UN envoy Sevan about the 
prospects for a negotiated settlement to the crisis in 
Afghanistan. [4/25 NYT] 
Apr. 25: At a press conference in Peshawar, the 
leaders of six rebel parties announced a detailed 
plan for the transition of government based on 
negotiations between rebel leaders, UN represen- 
tatives, and Pakistani prime minister Nawaz 
Sharif. The leaders named a 50-member interim 
council, composed of five representatives from 
each of the ten major rebel groups. The council was 
to be under the leadership of Afghan National 
Liberation Front leader and former ‘‘Afghan In- 
terim Government” president Sibghatullah Mujad- 
eddi and was to move to Kabul within two days to 
rule for two months. 

After two months of rule by Mujadeddi, Jamiat- 
e-Islami leader Burhanuddin Rabbani was to take 
over as president of the ''transitional govern- 
ment." Ín Rabbani's government, according to 
some reports, Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar 
was to be prime minister; Jamiat-e-Islami com- 
mander Massoud, defense minister; Ittehad-e-Isl- 
ami leader Abdul Rab Rasul Sayyaf, interior 
minister; and Mahaz-e-Islami leader Seyyed Ah- 
mad Gailani, foreign minister. The transitional gov- 
ernment was to remain in power for four months 
after which a grand assembly of tribal elders would 
arrange and schedule national elections. 

Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar immediately 
expressed his opposition to the plan. [4/25 NYT, 
WP] 

In Kabul, rebel forces from many different fac- 
tions seized control of the presidential palace, 
army garrisons and armories, police stations, and 
government buildings. The guerrillas met very little 
resistance in the takeover and very few casualties 
were reported. [4/26 NYT, WP, 4/27 FBIS] 

In Peshawar, rebel leaders expressed alarm at 
the sudden rebel takeover of Kabul and called on 
all guerrillas to obey Jamiat-e-Islami commander 
Massoud. They also appointed Massoud to head a 
six-man security council. [4/26 WP, 4/27 FBIS] 
Apr. 26: In Kabul, after a battle broke out between 
Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar troops and forces loyal 
to Jamiat-e-Islami commander Massoud over con- 
trol of the presidential palace, intra-rebel fighting 
erupted throughout the city. The ICRC hospital 
reported at least six deaths and more than 75 
injuries. Other hospitals did not release casualty 
figures. [4/26 WP, 4/27 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

UN secretary-general Boutros-Ghali met with 

Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati and 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to discuss 
the crisis in Afghanistan. [4/27 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: À convoy carrying members of the rebel's 
provisional government left Peshawar for Jalala- 
bad. They intended to fly by helicopter from Jala- 
labad to Kabul, but the effort was suspended 
because of ongoing rocket attacks on the Kabul 
airport. [4/28 NYT] 
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Following talks via radio with Pakistani prime 

minister Nawaz Sharif, Hezb-e-Islami leader Hek- 
matyar reportedly agreed to a cease-fire and an end 
to the fighting in Afghanistan. He also endorsed the 
rebel plan for the government transition. [4/28 
FBIS, NYT] 
Apr. 28: Rebel leader Mujadeddi arrived in Kabul 
and was installed as interim president. Mujadeddi 
announced a general amnesty for members of the 
former government—except for former president 
Najibullah, whose fate he said would be deter- 
mined by the Afghan people. [4/28 F, 4/29 NYT, 
WP] 

Although fighting continued in sections of Kabul, 
Hekmatyar's forces had been forced from most 
areas, and residents came out of their homes for 
the first time since the fighting began. [4/29 NYT] 

Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar appointed Ab- 

dul Sabur Farid as interim prime minister of Af- 
ghanistan. [4/28 FBIS] . 
Apr. 29: Pakistani prime minister Nawaz Sharif 
flew to Kabul to demonstrate his government's 
support for the new government. [4/30 FT, FBIS] 
Apr. 30: The first meeting of the governing council 
took place in the Council of Ministers building with 
22 of the 50 members present. 

Jamiat-e-Islami commander Massoud assumed 
his duties as defense minister and took charge of 
defending Kabul. He had arrived in the city the 
previous night. 

Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar troops continued shell- 

ing Kabul. Their forces were concentrated to the 
south of the city. [5/1 NYT, WP] 
May 3: In clashes south of Kabul, Dostam's militia 
forced Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar guerrillas to lift 
their blockade, thereby, allowing supplies to reach 
Kabul. [5/4 NYT, FBIS, WP] 

Interim government officials announced that 

they had found the body of Abdul Karim Shahdan, 
Supreme Court chief justice and the former head of 
a secret police court; he had been shot to death. 
The officials also reported that Wadir Safi, the 
former civil aviation minister, had been kidnapped. 
[5/4 WP] 
May 4: ‘Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar forces fired 
scores of rockets into Kabul, killing at least 30 
people and wounding about 100. The attack came 
less than a day after Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmat- 
yar threatened to attack if the interim government 
did not expel Dostam's militia from the city. Dos- 
tam's militia was an important part of the rebel 
government's security forces. [5/5 WP] 

Jamiat-e-Islami leader Rabbani, Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Movement leader Mohammad Nabi Mo- 
hammadi, and Ittehad-e-Islami leader Sayyaf 
arrived in Kabul from Peshawar with a large con- 
voy of vehicles. They had not been expected to 
move to Kabul for two months. 

Abdul Haq, the militia commander for the fac- 
tion of Hezb-e-Islami led by Mohammad Yunis 
Khalis, announced that former civil aviation min- 


ister Safi was safe and that he was trying to 
negotiate his release. [5/5 FT] 

May 5: Interim president Mujadeddi appointed his 
cabinet: 

Ahmad Shah Massoud, Defense 

Yahya Nawroz, National Security 

Mohammad Yaser, Construction Affairs 

Shah Rukh Gran, Water and Power 

Sulaiman Gailani, Foreign Affairs 

Musa Tawana, Higher Education 

Ahmad Shah, Home Affairs 

Anwar, Observation of Martyrs and Disabled 

Abdul Ahad Khan Karzai, Border Affairs 

Zabibullah Hadi, Rural Construction and Devel- 
opment 

Mohammad Akram, Communications 

Arsala, Islamic Affairs and Endowment 

Hamidullah Rahimi, Finance 

Jalaluddin Haqqani, Justice 

Abdul Hafiz Beag, City Construction ¢ 

Rahmatullah Khan Wahedyar, Returnee Affairs 

Haji Sulaiman, Foodstuffs and Light Industries 

Najibullah Mujadeddi, Public Health 

Abdul Manan, Social Affairs 

Wakil Shahbaz, Commerce 

Abdullah, Supreme Court 

Mohammad Qasim, Supreme Prosecution Office 

Mujadeddi also announced that ‘‘people’’ had 
insisted that he extend his term, and, therefore, he 
planned to serve for two years rather than two 
months. [5/5 FBIS] 

Fighting escalated in Kabul and residents began 
to flee the city. More than 20 people had been killed 
and at least 40 others severely injured. [5/6 NYT] 
May 6: The Frontier Post (Peshawar) reported that 
former president Najibullah reached Peshawar on 4 
May and took refuge in Nasir Bagh refugee camp. 
[5/6 FBIS] 

Harakat-e-Islami leader Asef Mohseni announced 
alleged government plans to establish a ‘‘people’s 
court" in which communist ex-officials would be 
tried. This contradicted the promise of amnesty from 
one week earlier. The leadership also dissolved the 
People's Democratic Party, KHAD, and the Na- 
tional Assembly. [5/7 WP, 5/8 NYT] 

Information Minister Mohammad Sidique Chakri 
announced that the government had signed a cease- 
fire agreement with Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar. [5/6 
FBIS, 5/7 WP] 

Interim president Mujadeddi announced the ap- 
pointment of Abdul Qayum as acting minister of 
education and training. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 13: Russian foreign minister Andrei Kozrev 
traveled to Kabul to initiate relations by meeting 
with the rebel interim government. [5/14 FT] 

May 19: Officials released Russian prisoner of war 
Sergei Fateev, 24. [5/20 WP] 

May 21: Rebel leaders announced that they had 
signed an accord bringing an end to war and 
agreeing to use other means to resolve their differ- 
ences. [5/21 FBIS, 5/22 FT] 


May 22: A meeting between Jamiat-e-Islami com- 
mander Massoud and Hezb-e-Islami leader Hek- 
matyar was canceled when rebels blocked 
Massoud from traveling to the meeting site. [5/23 
NYT] 

On the outskirts of Kabul, fighting erupted be- 
tween Dostam’s militia and Hezb-e-Islami/Hek- 
matyar. [5/22 FBIS] 

Interim president Mujadeddi announced that 
Gen. Dostam had been promoted to the rank of full 
general despite objections by Hezb-e-Islami and 
other rebel groups. [5/24 NYT] 
May 25: After a seven-hour meeting, Jamiat-e- 
Islami commander Massoud and Hezb-e-Islami 
leader Hekmatyar reached an agreement calling for 
elections within six months and vowing to end the 
fighting. The leaders also called on all militia forces 
to leave Kabul. Officials said this was the first 
meeting between Massoud and Hekmatyar, how- 
ever, earlier reports said they had met on 16 May. 
(See 5/18 BIS.) [5/26 NYT] 

Fighting continued between Dostam’s militia and 


guerrillas loyal to Hekmatyar. At least 18 people 


were killed in the fighting. [5/26 NYT, WP] 

May 26: Interim president Mujadeddi traveled to 
Pakistan for two-days of meetings with government 
officials. [5/27 FBIS] 

May 27: Interim president Mujadeddi reiterated his 
statement from earlier in the week that he might 
not step down peacefully at the end of his two- 
month term. He claimed that public opinion might 
require him to stay in office longer. 

Amnesty International reported that it had re- 
ceived unconfirmed reports that rebel guerrillas 
had killed as many as 40 former government and 
security force members after they captured them 
on 30 April. [5/28 FT] 

May 28: The rebel government denied Amnesty 
International’s allegations of human rights viola- 
tions, [5/29 FBIS] 

May 29: The airplane carrying interim president 
Mujadeddi was hit by a missile while landing in 
Kabul, but it landed safely. [5/30 FT] 

May 30: New fighting erupted in southeastern 
Kabul between Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar guerril- 
Jas and Dostam's militia. [6/1 FBIS] 

May 31: Interim president Mujadeddi alleged that 
forces loyal to Hekmatyar, conspiring with ousted 
president Najibullah, had tried to assassinate him 
by shooting at his plane on 29 May. [6/1 NYT] 
June 2: In Kabul, more than 20 people were killed 
before a fight between Hezb-e-Wahdat and Ittehad- 
e-Islami guerrillas was stopped by Dostam's mili- 
tia. [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: In Kabul, at least 200 people were taken 
hostage as fighting reignited between Hezb-e-Wah- 
dat and Ittehad-e-Islami. Both groups opposed the 
rebel government. Some reports said the prisoners 
were arrested based on their ethnic group. (6/4 
NYT, FT] 

June 5: In Kabul, rival guerrilla movements fought 
for the fourth consecutive day despite the cease- 
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fire signed by the warring parties the preceding 
night. Efforts by guerrillas loyal to the government 
to intervene failed to stop the fighting. [6/5 FBIS, 
6/6 NYT) 

Dissident rebel forces attacked the convoy car- 
rying Gen. Abdul Majid Khan, the second-in-com- 
mand to Gen. Dostam. [6/8 FBIS) 

June 6: After hundreds of Dostam’s guerrillas 
arrived in the capital, warring factions agreed to a 
third cease-fire and released hundreds of civilian 
prisoners. The rival guerrillas refused, however, to 
withdraw from the city. At least 100 people were 
reported killed in the four days of fighting. [6/7 
NYT] 

June 14: A US delegation arrived in Kabul for 
discussions about establishing diplomatic relations. 
[6/15 NYT] 

June 17: According to a report in the Washington 
Post, interim president Mujadeddi had offered gov- 
ernment positions to members of the ethnic Hazara 
group, the Islamic Unity Party, and to Gen. Dos- 
tam and had repeated his position that the people 
would determine whether or not he would step 
down on 28 June as called for by the rebel agree- 
ment. [6/17 WP] 

June 21: In an event broadcast on national televi- 
sion from the presidential palace, several unidenti- 
fied guerrilla commanders called for interim 
president Mujadeddi to remain in office for as long 
as five years and threatened to wage a jihad if he 
was forced to step down on 28 June as called for by 
the governing agreement. [6/22 NYT] 

June 21: A plane carrying former president Babrak 
Karmal, Gen. Dostam, and 12 other passengers 
reportedly crashed en route from Mazar-e-Sharif to 
Kabul. Initial reports said that all of the passengers 
were killed, but officials in Dostam's militia denied 
that he had been killed. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 23: Gen. Dostam alleged that rumors that he 
had died in a crash on 21 June were intended to 
destroy the alliance that had been governing the 
north since early April. [6/24 FBIS] 

June 24: Interim president Mujadeddi said he 
would resign, but not until 29 June, to allow time 
for negotiations about who should succeed him. 
Earlier in the day he had promised to step down on 
25 June. [6/24 FBIS, 6/25 WSJ, FBIS] 

June 25: In Kabul, at least 20 people were killed 
when clashes erupted between rebel factions, in- 
cluding Jamiat-e-Islami, Hezb-e-Wahdat, and 
Shoora-e-Nazar. [6/26 FBIS] 

June 28: Interim president Mujadeddi peacefully 
handed over the government to a 10-member Su- 
preme Council, which immediately elected Jamiat- 
e-Islami leader Rabbani president, as called for in 
the 25 April agreement. Observers considered it 
the most peaceful transition of power in Afghani- 
stan since 1901. [6/29 NYT, FBIS} 

Hezb-e-Islami leader Hekmatyar announced that 
his deputy, Abdul Sabur Farid, would become 
prime minister within the week. [6/29 NYT] 
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July 1: Clashes between the North Afghanistan 
National Movement and the Hezb-e-Ittehad-e-Isl- 
ami took place in Kabul, killing at least 15 people. 
[7/2 FBIS, FT] 

July 4: In Kabul, Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar fired 
rockets at a bus station and the Communications 
Ministry, killing at least 47 people. Dostam's mili- 
tia returned fire, shelling Hezb-e-Islami positions 
south of the city. [7/5 NYT, 7/6 FBIS] 

July 6: According to Kabul Radio Afghanistan 
Network, the new prime minister, Abdul Sabur 
Farid, arrived in Kabul. [7/7 FBIS] 

July 14: At least four people were killed in renewed 
fighting in Kabul. [7/14 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs 


1992 

Apr. 16: Lawyers representing Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) leader Rabah Kebir reported that he 
remained under house arrest in Kolo. [4/20 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: Higher State Council (HSC) president 
Muhammad Boudiaf announced that the govern- 
ment would review the constitution and schedule 
elections within two years. [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 18: HSC member Ali Haroun announced that 
FIS had not been banned for political reasons, but 
because it sanctioned murders. The government 
banned the party on 4 March. [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: HSC president Boudiaf appointed mem- 
bers of the National Consultative Council. [4/23 
FBIS] 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that it had 
received an FIS leaflet calling on Algerians to stage 
an armed revolt against the government. [4/22 
FBIS] 

Apr. 29: The Supreme Court rejected FIS's appeal 
of its ban by the government on the basis that FIS 
had called on the Algerian people to instigate 
violence and to oppose the government. [4/30 
FBIS] 

May 4: An Algerian military court sentenced 13 
men—one in abstensia—to hang for killing three 
army soldiers during a November attack on the 
Guémar border post. The men allegedly belonged 
to.the outlawed FIS, but the front denied any 
involvement in the border post attack. Unidentified 
gunmen opened fire on security forces in Algiers 
after the sentence was announced. [5/5 NYT, WP] 

FIS supporters escalated protests against the 
government, declaring that a rebellion would begin 
the following day and setting fires at universities 
and shops throughout the country. [5/5 WP] 

May 5: Violence continued throughout the country. 
[5/6 WP] 

The New York Times reported that during the 
preceding week the government had expelled Le 
Monde correspondent George Marion. [5/5 NYT] 


May 6: Three people were killed and three injured 
when a bomb exploded in the administrative build- 
ing of Constantine University. Officials said the 
people killed by the bomb were the ones who had 
set it. 

The Blida military court sentenced Noureddine 
Ouahabi, Abdelouahab Redouane, and, in absen- 
tia, Sid Ali Lahrani to death for their roles in an 
attack on the Algiers Admiralty. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 9: Bombs exploded at the offices of Le Soir 
d'Algérie and the office building housing Varieties 
Magazine and al-Khabar. [5/11 FBIS] 

May 10: The Washington Post reported that since 9 
February—the first day of the state of emergency— 
more than 50 soldiers, policemen, and other gov- 
ernment employees had been killed in clashes 
allegedly linked to FIS. [5/10 WP] 

May 12: HSC president Boudiaf announced that 12 
political parties had joined to form the Democratic 
Patriotic Rally. [5/13 FBIS] 

May 16: ENTV (Algiers) reported that fhe leader- 
ship of the National Salvation Front had dissolved 
the party on 7 May. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 20: Clashes between the government and 
opponents continued throughout the country, in- 
cluding in Lakhdaria, where one person was killed, 
and Draria, where a policeman was killed. [5/26 
FBIS] 

Police killed four Islamists in Algiers. [5/21 

FBIS] 
May 23: Police in Blida killed one person and 
arrested 43 others when Islamists tried to prevent a 
government-appointed imam from giving the Fri- 
day sermon. [5/24 WP] 

In Djebel Zoubourbour, three people were killed 
in a clash with the army. [5/26 FBIS] 

June 5: The Algerian Islamic Boumedienne Rally, 
the Arab-Islamic Rally, the Algerian Party for 
Justice and Progress, and the Front of the Gener- 
ations of Independence announced that they had 
formed the Bloc of National Fundamentals. [6/8 
FBIS] 

June 9: Three policemen were killed and others 
wounded when unidentified men attacked their 
checkpoint outside of Algiers. [6/10 FBIS] 

June 10: Officials reported that they had released 
more than 2,000 alleged FIS supporters from desert 
detention camps in honor of Id al-Adha. [6/11 FT] 
June 11: A bomb exploded at the main mosque in 
Algiers while top government leaders were gath- 
ered for Id al-Adha prayers. No one was injured. 
[6/15 FBIS] 

June 15: Minister of Education Ali Benmohamed 
resigned. [6/18 FBIS] i 

June 16: Prime Minister Sid Ahmad Ghozali ap- 
pointed Minister of Universities and Scientific Re- 
search Djilali Eliabs to be acting education 
minister. 

Two policemen were killed in a gun fight with 
Islamists in Algiers. [6/18 FBIS] 

June 23: The Financial Times reported that the 
government had decided in the preceding days to 


remove government subsidies on all foodstuffs 
except bread, wheat, and milk. The subsidies on 
the latter items were to be halved. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund had demanded that the sub- 
sidies be eliminated. [6/23 FT] 

June 27: Forty-five minutes after opening the trial 
of seven FIS leaders, including Abbasi al-Madani 
and Ali Belhadj, the three-man military tribunal 
postponed it indefinitely at the request of FIS 
lawyers. [6/28 WP] 

June 29: In Annaba at 11:00 AM local time, uniden- 
tified gunmen assassinated HSC president Boudiaf, 
73, while he was delivering a speech to senior 
business executives from the region. The HSC 
reported that one assassin had been arrested and 
one had been shot and killed at the scene. The 
occasion was Boudiaf's first official trip outside of 
Algiers since becoming president on 16 January. 
[6/29 FBIS, 6/30 WP, FT, 7/1 FT] 

July 1: A&P reported that the man who killed 
President Boudiaf was a 26-year-old junior coun- 
terintelligence officer who had been assigned to 
protect the president. [7/2 WP] 

July 2: The HSC appointed Ali Kafi president. 
Kafi, 69, was the secretary-general of the National 
Organization of Holy Warriors and a member of 
the HSC. [7/3 FT] 

July 4: Five policemen were killed in an ambush 
near Boumerdes. [7/6 FT] 

July 8: Prime Minister Ghozali resigned and former 
industry minister Belaid Abdesalam was appointed 
to the position. [7/9 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

July 12: In Algiers, the trial of FIS leaders Madani 
and Belhadj and five of their colleagues resumed. 
The defendants and their lawyers boycotted the 
proceedings because they were closed to outside 
observers and because the judge refused to turn 
them over to a civil court. The leaders were 
charged with conspiring against the state. [7/13 FT, 
FBIS] 

July 15: The military court in Algiers sentenced 
FIS leaders Madani and Belhadj to 12-year prison 
terms. One of the other FIS leaders tried with them 
was sentenced to a 6-year term and the four others 
to 4-year terms. [7/16 WP, FBIS] 


Bahrain 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1992 

June 22: The Financial Times reported that Prime 
Minister Khalifa bin Sulman al-Khalifa had called 
on the Gulf states to improve relations with Iraq. 
He was the first regional leader to call for improved 
relations. [6/22 FT] 
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Cyprus 
1992 


Apr. 28: In Nicosia, the government released Ni- 
cos Samson, a leader of the 1974 coup, from 
prison. He was jailed in 1976 on charges of under- 
taking military action against the state. President 
Yeoryios Vassiliou reportedly released him be- 
cause of his health and ‘‘special circumstances.” 
[4/29 WP] 

May 30: Ali Ozkan Altinsik was reelected as leader 
of the New Birth Party. [6/2 FBIS] 

June 8: Central Bank of Cyprus senior official 
Andreas Philippou denied charges published the 
preceding day by the Washington Posi that Cyprus 
was serving as a money-laundering center for 
money transferred out of Yugoslavia by the Ser- 
bian government. [6/9 FT] 

June 18: In New York, UN secretary-general 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali opened negotiations be- 
tween Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktas and 
Greek Cypriot president Vassiliou. Talks were 
intended to resolve the 18-year-old partition of 
Cyprus before UN peacekeeping forces would be 
forced to withdraw due to a lack of funds and 
troops. Boutros-Ghali also held separate meetings 
with the two parties. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 21: Greek Cyprus voted to link the pound to 
the European Currency Unit (ECU) as part of 
efforts to be permitted to join the European Com- 
munity. One pound was set at 1.7086 ECUs. [6/22 
WSJ] 

June 24: At the conclusion of five-days of negotia- 
tions at the United Nations, Cypriot leaders Den- 
ktas and Vassiliou held an unexpected 10-minute 
“courtesy visit.” It was the first time the two had 
met since 1990. Talks were scheduled to resume on 
15 July. [6/24 FBIS] 

July 15: At the United Nations, Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali resumed negotiations with Greek 
Cypriot president Vassiliou and Turkish Cypriot 
leader Denktas. [7/16 NYT] 


Egypt 


See also, Regional Affairs 
1992 


Apr. 19: The Higher Administrative Court ap- 
proved the formation of the Nasirite Arab Demo- 
cratic Party. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: A Cairo criminal court sentenced Qatari 
prince Talal bin Abd al-Aziz bin Hamad al-Thani to 
life in prison with hard labor for selling heroin. 
[4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: The Middle East News Agency reported 
that the State Council's disciplinary court had 
acquitted Ala Hamid, author of Distance in a 
Man's Mind, of blasphemy charges on the grounds 
that freedom of thought and religion could only 
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have meaning if citizens were allowed to express 
their thoughts and religion in public. Hamid was 
fined and sentenced to eight years in prison on 
December 25, 1991. [4/29 FBIS] 

May 4: In Manshiyat Nasir in upper Egypt, 13 
people were killed and 5 wounded in clashes be- 
tween Muslims and Christians. Clashes were ig- 
nited throughout Asyut Governate by a long- 
standing dispute concerning the sale of a house. 
[5/5 WP, FBIS] 

Al-Shiraa (Beirut) reported that security forces 
had arrested Jamal Rabi' Sa'id on charges of spying 
for Israel. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 5: A fourteenth person died from injuries 
sustained in the previous day's clashes in Man- 
shiyat Nasir. (5/6 NYT] 

May 6: Under pressure from Israel, authorities 
released suspected Israeli spies David Ovitz and 
Faris, Fayiqah, and Majuid Misrati. They were 
arrested in February. Israel denied that they were 
connected to Israeli intelligence activities. [5/6 
FBIS] 

May 18: More than 2,000 soldiers deployed in 
Dayrut to impose a curfew and prevent further 
clashes between police and demonstrators. [5/19 
FBIS] 

May 20: The Egyptian Organization for Human 
Rights charged the government with violating 
Geneva conventions in its treatment of political 
opponents and detainees. [5/22 FBIS] 

June 6: In al-Sharqiyya, police arrested 50 alleged 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood. [6/8 FBIS] 
June 9: In Cairo, Faraj Fuda, 49, an outspoken 
writer and critic of militant Islam, died after being 
gunned down the previous day. Fuda had been 
receiving death threats and was under special po- 
lice protection. Police arrested one of the alleged 
assassins, Abd al-Shafi Ahmad Ramadan. [6/9 
FBIS, 6/10 WP, NYT] 

June 17: Near Marsa Matruh, 48 people were killed 
when a passenger bus and a fuel truck collided and 
caught fire. [6/19 NYT] 

June 23: Authorities imposed a state of emergency 
on certain areas in Asyut Governorate after sectar- 
ian violence erupted anew during the preceding 
days, leaving at least five people dead. [6/23 FBIS] 
June 27: Clashes continued between Islamists and 
police in the Asyut Governate, leaving at least two 
more Islamists dead. [6/29 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, 
Israel, Lebanon 


1992 


Apr. 26: Thirty-nine people died when a transport 
plane chartered by the state-run petrochemical 
company crashed en route from Mahshahr to Te- 
hran. [4/27 WP, FBIS] 


Apr. 30: The national election headquarters an- 
nounced that 266 candidates would run for 133 
seats in the second round of Majlis elections sched- 
uled for 8 May. 

The European reported that Iran had smuggled 
two nuclear warheads out of Kazakhstan during 
the preceding year. [5/1 FBIS] 

May 5: The Supreme Council for Investment an- 
nounced the cancelation of an investment limit that 
had prevented foreigners from holding any more 
than 49 percent of an Iranian business or company. 
[5/8 FT] 

May 8: Run-off parliamentary elections were held 
in districts where no candidate gained a majority in 
the 10 April elections. 

An international tribunal ordered the United 
States to compensate Iran for properties seized 
under a 1979 order freezing Iranian assets. [5/9 FT] 
May 10: The Guardian Council declared elections 
in Gonbad invalid and, therefore, null and void. 
[5/11 FBIS] e 
May 11: The Interior Ministry released the official 
results of the fourth Majlis elections. The Society 
of Combatant Clergymen—supporters of President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani—won more than 
100 seats, more than 75 percent of the seats in 
parliament. Nine of the elected deputies were 
women. [5/12 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that Rafsanjani 
opponents Mehdi Karrubi, Musavi Khoeniha, and 
Ali Akbar Mohtashemi did not win seats in the 
parliament. [5/11 FT] 

May 19: Iran recalled its ambassador from Yugo- 
slavia to protest that country's actions against 
Muslims in Bosnia-Hercegovina. [5/20 FBIS] 

May 26: Switzerland extradited to France Zia Sar- 
hadi, a 25-year-old Iranian, to stand trial on 
charges of complicity in the August 1991 murder of 
former Iranian prime minister Shahpour Bakhtiar. 
The Iranian Foreign Ministry protested the extra- 
dition arguing that Sarhadi, an employee at the 
Iranian embassy in Bern at the time of the assassi- 
nation, was not involved. [5/27 WP] 

May 28: The New York Times reported that during 
the preceding week in Arak, 2,000-3,000 demon- 
strators took to the streets to protest government 
plans to demolish the squatter homes in which they 
lived, as well as the death of a 12-year-old boy who 
died when he was hit by a motor vehicle during the 
demonstrations. Two months earlier, hundreds of 
residents of similar homes in Khorramabad had 
been evicted from their homes. [5/28 NYT] 

May 30: As many as six people were killed in 
Mashhad when thousands of residents of a squatter 
neighborhood rioted following government orders 
to vacate their housing. Authorities arrested hun- 
dreds of demonstrators. [6/1 NYT, FBIS] 

June 2: Majlis deputies elected Ali Akbar Nateq 
Nuri speaker of the Majlis. [6/5 FBIS] 

June 10: The Public Relations Office of the Mash- 
had Islamic Revolution Prosecutor's Office an- 
nounced the hanging of Javad Ganjkhanlu, Gholam 


Hosain Pourshirzad, Ali Sadeghi, and Hamid Javid 
for their alleged roles in the 30 May riots in 
Mashhad. The men were charged with arson and 
“pillage of state property.” (6/10 FBIS, 6/11 NYT] 
June 11: Mohammad Karami, the prosecutor for 
the Islamic Revolutionary Court of Shiraz, re- 
ported that nine people had been sentenced to 
death—four of whom had been executed by the 
time the announcement was released—for their 
roles in 15 April riots in Shiraz. The other five were 
to be executed as soon as the supreme court 
confirmed their sentences. [6/11 FBIS] 

June 12: President Rafsanjani publicly ordered 
security forces to curtail severely any rioting or 
demonstrations in the country. [6/13 WP] 

June 18: President Rafsanjani rejected the resigna- 
tion of Culture and Islamic Guidance Minister 
Mobammad Khatami Ardakani. [6/19 FBIS] 

June 22: The New York Times reported that, as part 
of a government crackdown, a theatrical produc- 
tion of Vfttory in Chicago—a comedy by Swiss 
playwright Walter Wideli—was forced to suspend 
performances. Before its closure, the play had 
been considered a symbol of increasing govern- 
ment tolerance for artistic expression. [6/22 NYT] 
June 26: In Tehran, 300 demonstrators on motor- 
cycles rallied outside the main building of the 
Kayhan offices to protest the publication in its 
magazine Zan-e Ruz, of a sewing pattern which the 
demonstrators alleged ‘‘with very close attention" 
resembled the profile of the late Ayatollah 
Khomeini. [6/27 NYT] 

July 12: Hamid Reza Pahlavi, the younger brother 
of the late shah, died in prison from a heart attack. 
He had been in prison for 13 years on drug charges. 
(7/15 FBIS] 

July 13: Ali Khamenehi delivered a speech calling 
for resistance to a “Western cultural onslaught’ 
and indirectly criticizing the policies of President 
Rafsanjani. [7/16 WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Bahrain, Jordan, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Turkey 


1992 

Apr. 16: The UN Border Demarcation Committee, 
established in April 1991 under UN Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 687 to determine the border between 
Iraq and Kuwait, announced its decisions on where 
the border should be drawn. Changes included 
moving the border 570 yards north in the area near 
Safwan above the Rumayla oil field. The commis- 
sion also allotted to Kuwait part of Umm Qasr. 
[4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 21: According to a report by the Supreme 
Assembly for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SAIRD, government troops had launched a large- 
scale attack against Shi'i dissidents hiding in south- 
ern marshes near Amara, Basra, and Nasiriyya, 
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killing or wounding hundreds of civilians. [4/23 
WP, 4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: UN officials reported that Iraq had in- 
formed the head of the UN humanitarian aid team 
in Iraq, Jan Eliasson, that the government must 
preapprove any use of UN trucks at least 48 hours 
ahead of time. The trucks were used to distribute 
food and medicine to Iraqi citizens. [4/23 NYT] 
Apr. 23: The US House of Representatives Armed 
Services Committee issued a report stating that the 
United States may have overestimated the number 
of Iraqi troops at the start of the ground war during 
the 1991 Gulf War by 185,000 troops. At the time, 
the military estimated there were about 547,000 
troops. [4/24 NYT] 

The government lifted import duties on meat and 
potatoes to help halt price increases. [4/24 FT] 
Apr. 24: Maurizio Ziffero, head of the UN team 
investigating Iraq’s nuclear program, said Iraq 
would be required to release information on how 
and where it had obtained vital material and equip- 
ment for its program. [4/25 FT] 

Apr. 27: The New York Times reported that in 1989 
Iraq had diverted US food aid to the Soviet bloc 
and other countries in order to acquire ‘‘sensitive 
nuclear technologies,” and that even after the US 
government knew about the diversions, it contin- 
ued to increase aid to Iraq. (4/27 NYT] 

May 2: According to the Voice of the People of 
Kurdistan, government forces bombed Kurdish- 
controlled areas in the north for at least the third 
day. [5/3 FBIS] 

May 4: Voice of the Iraqi People reported that 
SAIRI asked the UN Security Council and UN 
humanitarian relief coordinator Eliasson to con- 
duct an immediate investigation into government 
attacks on the inhabitants of the southern marsh- 
lands. [5/5 FBIS} 

May 15: People's Democratic Party of Kurdistan 
leader Sami Abd al-Rahman was wounded in an 
assassination attempt. [5/26 FBIS] 

Voice of Rebellious Iraq continued to report 

attacks by Iraqi troops on people living in the 
southern marshlands. [5/19 FBIS] 
May 16: Kurdish leaders announced that they 
would delay elections scheduled for the following 
day until 19 May because the ink intended for use 
to mark people who had voted was not indelible. 

US officials announced that the Pentagon had 

agreed to use military personnel to help remove 
Iraqi government records and videotapes of atroc- 
ities against the Kurds that had been collected in 
the northern part of the country. [5/17 NYT] 
May 19: In the Kurdish-controlled region in the 
north, elections were held for a 105-seat Kurdish 
National Assembly as well as for the leader of the 
Kurdish autonomous government. Seven parties 
registered lists for the election, and four candi- 
dates, including Masud Barzani and Jalal Talabani, 
ran for the top position. The primary electoral issue 
was whether the Kurds should negotiate with 
Baghdad. [5/20 WP] 
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May 22: After two days of extensive consultations 
and negotiations, Kurdish election officials an- 
nounced that Masud Barzani's Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party (KDP) and Jalal Talabani's Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) each had won 50 seats 
in the Kurdish National Assembly, and that 
Barzani and Talabani would face each other in a 
run-off election within two months for the top 
position. Election guidelines called for a run-off 
within 15 days. 

A UN inspection team led by Tom Brock re- 
ported that Iraq's claims that it had destroyed 
scores of Scud missiles after the Gulf War in 1991 
were verifiable. [5/23 WP] 

May 23: The Islamic Republic News Agency re- 
ported that Iraqi government planes and helicop- 
ters strafed and bombed local towns in southern 
Iraq. [5/27 FBIS] 

May 24: The Washington Post reported that Kur- 
dish leaders Barzani and Talabani had agreed to 
hold new legislative elections in October, after 
conducting voter registration drives. [5/24 WP] 
May 25: Arab League secretary-general Ismat Abd 
al-Majid reported that the Arab states, “‘without 
exception," wanted to see ‘‘an easing of the suf- 
fering of the Iraqi people.” [5/27 WP] 

May 26: KDP leader Barzani informed his support- 
ers that he considered the 19 May elections rigged 
and fraudulent, and that he did not consider the 
results official. Barzani said the compromise ar- 
rangement with PUK leader Talabani, under which 
each party received 50 seats in the assembly, had 
been a necessity. [5/28 FBIS] 

May 27: The New York Times reported that the 
United States was distributing counterfeit dinars 
and dollars in Iraq as part of efforts to undermine 
the Iraqi economy. The Iraqi government had 
responded on 10 May by withdrawing from circu- 
lation 100 dinar bills—the denomination most often 
counterfeited—and, on 20 May, by announcing 
strict prison sentences for anyone caught circulat- 
ing or smuggling the counterfeit bills. [5/27 NYT] 

In their periodic review of the UN embargo on 
Iraq, UN Security Council members voted to main- 
tain sanctions because they did not believe Iraq 
had disclosed all important information on its 
weapons of mass destruction. [5/28 WSJ] 

June 1: At the Atheer research center, UN experts 
demolished the final building considered connected 
to Iraq's nuclear program. [6/2 WP] 

In a letter to UN secretary-general Boutros 

Boutros-Ghali, Foreign Minister Ahmad Hussein 
warned that the Iraq-Kuwait border recommended 
by the UN Border Demarcation Committee com- 
mission would ‘‘create a permanent nucleus for 
tension in the region." He claimed the demarca- 
tions were illegitimate. [6/2 FT] 
June 3: Voice of the Iraqi People reported that the 
Kurdistan Front agreed to schedule new elections 
for a parliament and leader on 10 October. [6/4 
FBIS] 


June 4: In its first meeting, the Kurdish National 
Assembly elected Jawhar Namiq Salim speaker. 
[6/5 NYT, FBIS] 

June 5: A UN inspection team led by Dimitri 
Perricos left Baghdad, taking what they believed to 
be Iraq's last stocks of highly enriched uranium. 
[6/6 FT] 

June 6: Middle East Watch issued a report calling 
on the United States to place independent human 
rights workers in Iraq to help account for thou- 
sands of missing Iragis who participated in either 
the Kurdish or Shi'i uprisings against the Iraqi 
government in spring 1991, as well as to work with 
persons displaced by the Gulf War and the upris- 
ings. The report also cited human rights abuses by 
the Shi‘i rebels and the Kurds. [6/7 WP] 

june 8: Kurdistan Voice of Unification announced 
the merger of the Kurdistan Socialist Party, the 
Kurdistan Independence Democratic Party, and 
the Kurdistan People's Democratic Party. [6/9 
FBIS] e 

June 16: The Iraq News Agency (INA) reported 
that the government had canceled all domestic 
flights indefinitely because of a shortage of spare 
parts caused by the UN-sponsored embargo. [6/17 
WP] 

The Kurdistan National Assembly announced 

plans to change the name of its executive council to 
the Ministerial Council of the Kurdish Region. 
[6/17 FBIS] 
June 17: INA reported that the previous day Iraq 
had submitted a protest memorandum to UN sec- 
retary-general Boutros-Ghali charging that US 
planes intentionally had dropped flaming torches 
on agricultural fields on 7, 9, and 10 June, thereby, 
burning the crops. [6/18 FBIS] 

In Vienna, Iraqi opposition leaders convened a 

three-day conference to draft ‘‘a practical plan of 
action that will appeal to the Iragi population inside 
the country" to establish an alternative govern- 
ment in Iraq. SAIRI did not participate in the 
meetings, which reportedly were opposed by Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria. [6/18 WP, 6/19 NYT] 
June 19: In Vienna, Iraqi opposition groups con- 
cluded their meetings by establishing an 87-mem- 
ber unified leadership called the Iraqi National 
Congress. More than 170 delegates from Iraq's 
Kurdish and Arab communities agreed to the ar- 
rangement and also to support work based in 
northern Iraq. The group also voted against staging 
a military uprising. [6/20 WP, FT, 6/21 NYT, 6/22 
FBIS] 
June 21: The Kuwait News Agency reported that 
the government had. executed 75 citizens charged 
with participating in actions against the govern- 
ment and cooperating with the opposition. [6/23 
FBIS] 

In Vienna, Iraqi and UN officials resumed nego- 
tiations on prospective Iraqi oil sales. [6/22 FT] 
June 22: UN undersecretary general Giandomenico 
Picco reported that the United Nations and Iraq 
had reached a tentative agreement that would allow 


Iraq to export $1.6 billion of oil over six months. 
Jraq's UN representative Abd al-Amir al-Anbari, 
who also participated in the talks, said no agree- 
ment had been reached. [6/23 FT, WSJ] 

June 23: At the last minute, UN humanitarian relief 
coordinator Eliasson had to cancel plans to travel 
to Baghdad to negotiate an extension on the agree- 
ment allowing the United Nations to, place about 
500 aid workers and 500 guards in Iraq to deliver 
humanitarian assistance. The agreement was 
Scheduled to expire on 30 June, and iraq had 
ordered the employees to leave that day. Eliasson 
canceled his trip when Iragi officials said they were 
not willing to receive him. [6/29 NYT] 

Iraq requested an immediate meeting of the UN 
Security Council to discuss allegations that the 
United States was burning Iraqi crops. [6/24 FBIS] 
June 25: Médicins Sans Frontier, a French medical 
relief organization, announced that Iraqi authori- 
ties had ordered it to stop working in Baghdad and 
Basra. [6/46 WP] 

June 28: A senior US government official reported 
that Jordanian king Hussein had rejected a US plan 
to replace the naval blockade in the Red Sea with 
30 UN inspectors in Aqaba. US officials had 
charged that, despite the blockade, Jordan was 
violating the UN-sponsored embargo against Iraq. 
[6/29 WP] 

June 29: According to a report on Voice of the Iraqi 
People, an explosion at the police headquarters in 
Kirkuk killed 400 people. [7/6 FBIS, 7/7 FBIS] 
June 30: US government officials reported that the 
Bush administration had considered employing UN 
guards in Iraq to search trucks entering Iraq from 
Jordan for goods banned under the UN embargo. 
Earlier in the week, Jordan had rejected the US 
proposal to allow such guards to search trucks 
leaving the port of Aqaba for Iraq. [7/1 NYT] 
July 1: The New York Times reported that US 
president George Bush had sent CIA director Rob- 
ert Gates to Jordan during the preceding week as 
part of US efforts to persuade Jordan to allow UN 
inspectors to search goods in Aqaba. [7/1 NYT] 
July 2: The Washington Post reported that accord- 
ing to Iraqi and Western officials, the government 
had begun trying to drain the southern swamplands 
as part of an effort to control Shi'i dissidents in the 
region. They allegedly were relocating civilians 
from the area. The officials said that skirmishes and 
battles continued to take place during the night, but 
that UN guards had not been able to find evidence 
of major army offensives—such as those reported 
regularly on opposition radio broadcasts—against 
the rebels. The guards did not, however, have 
unrestricted access to the area. [7/2 WP] 

Bush administration officials and Iraqi opposi- 
tion leaders reported that the government had 
foiled a coup attempt on 29 June and had executed 
the commander who led the effort. [7/3 NYT] 
July 3: The government denied US government 
reports that there had been a coup attempt on 29 
June. (7/4 NYT] 
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US officials alleged that the report of a coup 
attempt may have originated from President Hus- 
sein as a cover for a purge of unwanted officers. 
[7/4 WP] 

July 4: The Kurdistan National Assembly an- 
nounced the members of its council of ministers: 

Amin Mawlud, Industry and Electricity 

Shirku Bakus, Culture and Information 

Muhammad Tawfiq Rahim, Humanitarian Aid 
and Cooperation 

Salah al-Din Hadid, Finance and Economy 

Qadir Aziz Muhammad Amin, Agriculture and 
Irrigation 

Kathya Sulayman, Municipalities and Tourism 

Kamal Shakir, Health and Social Affairs 

Kamal Mufti, Military Affairs—Peshmergas 

Marun al-Buriskani, Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 

Muhammad Mulla Abd al-Qadir, Awqaf 

Nasih Ghafur, Education 

Yunadin Yusuf Kaffa, Works and Housing 

Rusha Ways, Interior and Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter 

Idris Hadi, Transport and Communications [7/6 
FBIS] 

July 5: After Iraq refused to allow UN inspectors to 
inspect the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation in 
Baghdad, UN inspector Karen Jansen said that she 
and her team would monitor the building until they 
were allowed to enter it. She called Iraq's refusal to 
allow them entry ‘‘a serious material breach” of 
UN Security Council Resolution 687. [7/6 WP, 
FBIS] 

July 6: The UN Security Council issued a state- 
ment demanding that Iraq admit UN inspectors in 
Baghdad into the Ministry of Agriculture and Irri- 
gation. [7/7 NYT] 

In Halabja, a car bomb exploded killing four 

unidentified people and narrowly missing the car 
carrying Danielle Mitterrand, the wife of the 
French president and the head of Frances-Lib- 
ertés—a humanitarian action group advocating 
Kurdish human rights—and French minister of 
humanitarian affairs Bernard Koucher. [7/7 WP] 
July 8: UN inspectors and Iraqi officials met in an 
effort to resolve their dispute concerning inspec- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 
(7/9 WSJ] 
July 9: Western officials reported that Jordan had 
begun enforcing strictly the UN-sponsored em- 
bargo on Iraq. Jordanian officials denied that there 
had been any change in policy. [7/10 NYT] 

Iraqis staged a demonstration outside the Minis- 

try of Agriculture and Irrigation in Baghdad to 
protest demands by UN inspectors for entry. The 
inspectors continued to monitor the building from 
cars parked outside the ministry. [7/10 WP] 
July 13: The Middle East Economic Survey (Nico- 
sia) reported that Iraq had rejected the latest UN- 
terms on limited oil sales. According to those 
terms, Iraq would have had to export oil via 
Turkey rather than from its own port. [7/14 FT] 
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Iraq rejected a new request by the United Na- 
tions to inspect the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation. [7/15 NYT] 

July 14: In a letter to UN secretary-general 
Boutros-Ghali, Iraq announced that it would boy- 
cott the next meeting of the UN Border Demarca- 
tion Committee on 15-24 July on the grounds that 
there was ‘‘a premeditated tenacious decision to 
harm Iraqi interests and deny Iraq’s historical 
rights by the states that planned the committee’s 
work.” [7/15 FBIS] 

July 15: The Bush administration warned Iraq that 
it was violating the cease-fire agreement of the 1991 
Gulf War by banning UN inspectors from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. In response, 
Baghdad demanded that all UN resolutions against 
it be nullified before officials would allow inspec- 
tors to enter the building. This was the fifth such 
warning issued by the Bush administration. 

A US federal grand jury indicted the Dutch 
company Delft Instruments N.V. of conspiring to 
sell Iraq night vision equipment developed by the 
United States, in defiance of the US restriction that 
the equipment be used only in The Netherlands or 
India. [7/16 NYT] 


Israel 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Lebanon 


1992 

Apr. 27: The State Comptroller Miriam Ben-Porat 
released a report accusing the Ministry of Housing 
and Construction of executing an ill-planned and 
sometimes-illegal campaign to build housing for 
immigrants and, additionally, of wasting millions of 
dollars. The report also accused senior ministry 
officials of abusing expense accounts and preferen- 
tially contracting Likud-member-run companies, 
among other things. Other agencies of the govern- 
ment also were criticized in the annual review. 
[4/28 FT, 4/29 NYT] 

Apr. 30: After four months of negotiations, Degel 
Hatora and Agudat Yisrael agreed to run a joint list 
in the 23 June Knesset elections. [5/1 JP] 

May 4: Israel and Nigeria reestablished diplomatic 
ties. Ties were broken following the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. [5/5 FBIS] 

May 7: A senior US Department of State official 
reported that the United States had discovered 
strong evidence linking Iranian diplomats to the 17 
March bombing of the Israeli embassy in Buenos 
Aires. [5/8 FT] 

May 9: Iran denied any involvement in the 28 
March bombing of the Israeli embassy in Buenos 
Aires. [5/10 NYT] 

May 18: Israel established diplomatic relations with 
Angola. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 19: Construction and Housing Minister Ariel 
Sharon disclosed that Israel was working to gain 
the release of 1,600 Yemeni Jews. [5/20 FBIS] 


May 26: Israel and Byelarus established diplomatic 
relations. [5/27 FBIS] 

May 27: Israel and Sierra Leone reestablished 
diplomatic relations. Sierra Leone broke ties dur- 
ing the 1973 Arab-Israeli War. [5/27 FBIS] 

May 28: Bank of Israel governor Jacob Frenkel 
delivered a report to Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir strongly criticizing the government for fail- 
ing to generate either sustainable growth or jobs for 
new immigrants. Frenkel said government priori- 
ties needed to move away from housing, defense, 
and social spending and that the economy needed 
to be liberalized. [5/29 FT] 

June 1: The Jewish Agency reported that 3,360 
immigrants from the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States arrived in May as compared to 16,000 
from the former Soviet Union in May 1991 and 
10,000 in May 1990. [6/2 FBIS] 

June 3: The Central Elections Committee disqual- 
ified the Kahane Chai Movement from participat- 
ing in the 23 June Knesset elections on te grounds 
that the party incited racism and failed to encour- 
age democracy. Kach had been disqualified on 
similar grounds one week earlier. [6/4 FBIS] 

June 4: In a statement to the High Court of Justice, 
prosecuting attorney Michael Shaked conceded 
that new evidence submitted on behalf of John 
Demjanjuk successfully cast a shadow of doubt on 
the charge that he was ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,” a guard 
at the Treblinka concentration camp during the 
Nazi Holocaust. [6/5 WP] 

June 5: In Cincinnati, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit ordered the reopening 
of the case granting permission to extradite John 
Demjanjuk to Israel, where he stood trial for 
crimes against the Jewish people. The judges in 
Cincinnati said the extradition ‘‘may have been 
improvidently issued because it was based on 
erroneous information.” [6/6 NYT] 

June 9: The High Court of Justice ended hearings 
on the appeal of John Demjanjuk. [6/10 WP, NYT] 
June 11: The Bank of Israel eased restrictions on 
Israelis holding foreign exchange accounts or with 
investments in international markets. [6/12 FT] 
June 21: Two people were killed and seven injured 
by an explosion at an unspecified defense plant. 
[6/22 FBIS] 

June 23: Israel held national elections for the 
thirteenth Knesset. Twenty-five parties ran lists in 
the election. [6/24 NYT] 

June 24: The US Department of Defense reported 
that Israel had refused to allow the US Department 
of Justice to question officials implicated or in- 
volved in their investigation of the diversion of 
millions of dollars of US military aid to Israel. [6/25 
WSI] 

June 25: Defense Minister Moshe Arens an- 
nounced that he would retire from politics when 
the Labor Party, the unofficial winners of the 
Knesset elections, took office. Prime Minister 
Shamir made a similar pronouncement earlier in 
the week. [6/26 NYT] 


The Central Bureau of Statistics reported 11.6 
percent unemployment during the first quarter of 
1992; this was 24 percent higher than unemploy- 
ment during the same period in 1991. [6/26 FBIS) 
June 29: The Central Knesset Elections Committee 
announced the results of the thirteenth Knesset 
elections: Labor won 44 seats; Likud, 32; 
MERETZ, 12; Tzomet, 8; National Religious 
Party, 6; Torah Observing Sephardim (SHAS), 6; 
United Torah Jewry, 4; Democratic Front, 3; 
Moledet, 3; and Arab Democratic Party, 2. Fifteen 
parties did not win any seats. [6/30 FBIS] 

Benjamin Netanyahu announced plans to run for 
the top position in the Likud Party. Netanyahu had 
been Israel’s official spokesman on issues related 
to Middle East peace negotiations. [6/30 NYT] 
June 30: In an effort to attract more conservative 
parties to join a government, Prime Minister-elect 
Yitzhak Rabin removed from new coalition guide- 
lines a demand for a freeze in settlement construc- 
tion and $id that the government would “reinforce 
settlements along the confrontation lines." (7/1 
NYT] : 

July 2: President Haim Herzog officially asked 
Labor leader Rabin to form a new government. [7/3 
NYT] 

July 13: Labor Party leader Rabin assumed the 
posts of prime minister and defense minister, and 
announced that the governing coalition would be 
composed of MERETZ, SHAS, and Labor. He 
also announced his cabinet: 

Shimon Peres, Foreign Affairs 

Yisrael Qeysar, Transportation 

Binyamin Ben Eliezer, Construction and Hous- 
ing 

Uzi Baram, Tourism 

Mikha Harish, Industry and Trade 

David Libai, Justice 

Ora Namir, Environment 

Yaacov Tzur, Agriculture 

Hayim Ramon, Health 

Avraham Shohat, Finance 

Moshe Shahal, Communications and Police 

Shimon Shetrit, Economics 

Amnon Rubinstein, Energy and Infrastructure 

Yair Tzaban, Immigrant Absorption 

Shulamit Aloni, Education 

Ayre Der'i, Interior 

The labor and social welfare portfolio and the 
religious affairs portfolio were left vacant as part of 
Rabin's ongoing effort to entice other parties to join 
his government. [7/13, 7/14 FBIS] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Kuwait 


1992 
May 15: In Irbid, a "*reformist bloc" led by Sami 
Irshaydat won 11 of 12 seats in municipal council 
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elections, Islamists, who had dominated the coun- 
cil for the previous 12 years, won the remaining 
seat. [5/20 FBIS] 

June 3: US officials announced that planned mili- 
tary exercises with Jordan had been postponed to 
protest the alleged continued flow of banned goods 
through Jordan to Iraq in violation of the UN- 
sponsored embargo on Iraq. [6/4 NYT] 

June 17: The Jordan Times reported that Demo- 
cratic Unionist Association leader Jamal al-Sha'ir 
had announced the dissolution of his association. 
[6/17 FBIS] 

July 5: The parliament voted to lift a ban on 
political parties that was imposed by King Hussein 
36 years earlier. Parties would be required to have 
at least 50 initial members and to pledge to obey the 
constitution. (7/7 FT] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1992 


Apr. 28: The government arrested al-Qabas editor 
Muhammad Jassim Saqr and reporter Khudair Un- 
aizi, charging them with violating state security 
laws by publishing an article on recent military 
reassignments. Al-Qabas, an opposition newspa- 
per, claimed that it obtained the information from 
an official military report that was not marked 
confidential and that the government was harassing 
its staff because of their vocal criticism. Staff at 
other newspapers that published the same informa- 
tion were not arrested. [5/1 WP] 
May 5: In New Delhi, Kuwaiti chargé d'affaires 
Mutib al-Rumiah escaped an ambush unharmed. 
The gunmen were not identified. [5/6 NYT] 
May 10: Minister of Cabinet Affairs Dhari Abdulla 
al-Uthman announced that the government had 
approved a plan to purchase, with government 
bonds, about $20 billion in bad debts from commer- 
cial banks. [5/11 NYT] 
May 17: The government ordered the cancelation 
of a seminar, "Management of Election Cam- 
paigns," cosponsored by the Washington-based 
Republican Institute and the Graduate Society in 
Kuwait. No explanation was given for the cance- 
lation. [5/20 WP] : 
May 18: Voice of Palestine (Algiers) broadcast an 
appeal by the Palestinian Association of Human 
Rights calling on international organizations and 
individuals to pressure Kuwait into releasing 
“scores” of Palestinians who had been imprisoned 
in February 1991. The appeal said little was known 
about where or why the Palestinians were being 
held. [5/19 FBIS] 

The government announced plans to privatize 
gas stations as part of its efforts to raise cash. [5/19 
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May 23: In the first sentences handed down since 
collaborator trials resumed in April, a Kuwait court 
sentenced Iraqis Mohsin Sahwkat Tahir, 41, and 
Ghalib Turki, 29, to death for collaborating with 
the Iraqi army during the 1991 Gulf War. [5/24 WP] 
May 31: Authorities ordered Reuters reporter Di- 
ana Abdallah, 32, deported for incorrectly report- 
ing that the amir’s candidate in 25 May Chamber of 
Commerce leadership elections had been defeated. 
[6/1 WP] 

June 4: Al-Majalla (London) published an inter- 
view with National Council speaker Abd al-Aziz 
Masa’id in which, along with other statements, he 
criticized US ambassador to Kuwait Edward 
Gnehm for encouraging the opposition and inter- 
vening in domestic politics. [6/5 WP] 

June 7: The government distanced itself from com- 
ments critical of the United States made by Na- 
tional Council speaker Masa’ id. [6/8 FBIS] 

June 8: Kuwait established diplomatic relations 
with Honduras. [6/10 FBIS] 

June 11: Kuwaiti border patrols killed one Iraqi and 
wounded three others as they were attempting to 
cross illegally into Kuwait. [6/15 FBIS] 

June 15: The government appointed Interior Min- 


ister Ahmad Hamud al-Jabir acting information’ 


minister, Minister of Electricity and Water Ahmad 
Muhammad Salih al-Adasani acting minister of 
communications, and Minister of Public Works 
Abdallah Yusuf al-Qatami acting minister of state 
for municipal affairs. [6/16 FBIS] 
June 25: Shaykh Mubarak Sabah al-Nasir was 
killed when a “‘huge explosive charge” detonated 
in the Tarmuk area of Kuwait City. 

Kuwait deported 87 Iraqis and other Arabs into 
Iraq. [6/26 FBIS] 
June 29: Kroll Associates, Inc., a private investi- 
gation firm hired by the Kuwaiti government to 
investigate charges that Iraqi troops had stolen 
incubators from Kuwaiti hospitals during the occu- 
pation and that they had left the babies who were in 
the incubators to die, released a 93-page report 
based on 250 interviews in Kuwait. The investiga- 
tors concluded that at least seven babies had died 
under those circumstances and that more than 
ninety had died because of poor or nonexistant 
medical care during the occupation. [6/30 WP] 
June 30: Kuwait deported 97 Iraqis, Jordanians, 
and Palestinians. [7/2 FBIS] 
July 2: Authorities deported 101 more people. [7/6 
FBIS] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1992 


Apr. 22: For the second time in a week, a general 
strike protesting the faltering economy interrupted 
trade and business throughout Beirut. [4/23 NYT, 
FBIS] 


Apr. 23: Syrian troops allegedly withdrew from the 
Beirut airport and from some positions near the 
airport. [4/23 FBIS] 

May 3: Israeli and South Lebanon Army (SLA) 
forces bombed villages in Iqlim al-Tuffah for the 
fifth consecutive day. 

In Iglim al-Tuffah, unidentified gunmen assassi- 

nated Lebanese Forces political official Nadim Abd 
al-Nur. [5/4 FBIS] 
May 4: SLA and Israeli troops killed five people 
and wounded fifteen in an attack on Mashghara, 
north of Israel's self-declared ‘‘security zone.” [5/5 
NYT] 

Amnesty International released a report criticiz- 
ing conditions at al-Khiyam and charging that 
prisoners were not guaranteed a trial or due pro- 
cess in the prison and often were tortured during 
interrogation. The report also noted that prisoners 
did not have access to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and were not permitted family 
visits. [5/5 WP] ba 
May 5: In Tyre, some 300 citizens mobbed and set 
fire to the home of Finance Minister Ali al-Khalil to 
protest the collapse of the Lebanese pound, which 
had reached an all-time low of 2,100 to the dollar. 
At the beginning of 1992 the pound sold for one- 
third that rate. The value of the pound began 
dropping in February when the central bank de- 
cided not to back it any longer. 

Demonstrators also blocked roads with burning 

tires and the General Labor Federation declared a 
four-day strike. [5/6 FT, 5/7 NYT] 
May 6: Prime Minister Umar al-Karami announced 
the resignation of his government, which he said 
could not save the country from the worst eco- 
nomic crisis in its history. Karami blamed the crisis 
on a conspiracy to force Lebanon to yield to Israel. 
[5/6 FBIS, 5/7 FBIS, WP, NYT] 

Thousands of people joined in demonstrations 
over the national economic crisis. À general strike 
continued to be observed throughout the country. 
[5/7 NYT] 

May 7: Authorities forced Kurdish Worker's Party 
(PKK) guerrillas to leave their camp in the Biga 
Valley as called for in a 17 April agreement be- 
tween Syria and Turkey. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 12: US Agency for International Development 
officials announced that, by the end of 1993, the 
United States planned to discontinue its program 
providing food aid to Lebanon. The decision to halt 
the aid allegedly was based on an effectiveness 
study conducted by Save the Children, the inter- 
national nongovernmental organization responsible 
for distributing the aid. [5/13 NYT] 

May 13: President Ilyas Hrawi appointed former 
prime minister Rashid Solh, a 66-year-old member 
of parliament, to be prime minister and asked him 
to form a government. Solh had been prime minis- 
ter in 1974. 

Israeli fighter planes bombed a schoolhouse in 
the south that Israel claimed housed a Hizballah 
command post. [5/14 NYT, FT] 


May 16: Prime Minister Solh announced his cabi- 
net: 

Michel al-Murr, Deputy Prime Minister and De- 
fense 

Nasri al-Maaluf, Justice 

George Saadah, Post and Telecommunications 

Zaki Mazbudi, National Education and Fine 
Arts 

Marwan Hamada, Health and Social Affairs 

Muhsin Dallul, Agriculture 

Sami al-Khatib, Interior 

Shawqi Fakhuri, Public Works and Transport 

Abdallah al-Amin, Labor 

Muhammad Abd al-Hamid Baydun, Water and 
Electrical Resources 

Faris Buwayz, Foreign and Expatriate Affairs 

Ilyas Joseph Hubayqah, Refugee Affairs 

Sulayman Tony Franjiyah, Housing and Coop- 
eratives 

Shahi Barsumian, Industry and Oil 

Samir aMaqdisi, Economy and Trade 

Asad Diyab, Finance 

Ahmad Sami Minqarah, Tourism 

Michel Samaha, Information 

In addition, he appointed Nabih Birri, Nazih 
al-Bizri, Asad Hardan, Samir Jaja, and Walid Jum- 
blatt as ministers of state. [5/18 FBIS] 

May 18: Lebanese Forces commander Samir Jaja 
and three other ministers boycotted the first cabi- 
net meeting of the new government. [5/18 FBIS, 
5/19 FT] 

May 19: Tourism Minister Mingarah announced 
that he planned to boycott the government because 
it did not give enough power to the north. [5/19 
FBIS] 

Four SLA fighters were killed in clashes with 
Hizballah guerrillas in Israel's self-declared ‘‘secu- 
rity zone.” [5/20 FBIS] 

May 20: For the second consecutive day, Israeli 
and SLA troops fought Hizballah guerrillas in the 
south. At least one person was killed. [5/21 NYT] 
May 21: At least 12 people were killed as SLA and 
Israeli forces continued bombing alleged Hizballah 
bases in the south. [5/21 FBIS, 5/22 WP] 

May 23: Clashes continued between Hizballah and 
Israel for the fifth consecutive day. At least 17 
people had been killed in the fighting. [5/24 NYT] 
May 25: Two children and their parents were killed 
in an Israeli air raid. [5/25 WP, 5/26 NYT] ` 

May 26: Syrian and Hizballah forces began firing 
antiaircraft missiles at Israeli planes bombing Iglim 
al-Tuffah and other areas in the south. [5/26 FBIS, 
5/27 FBIS, WP] 

Egypt called on Russia, the United Nations, and 

the United States to intervene against Israeli at- 
tacks on the south. [5/27 FT] 
May 27: For the ninth day, Israel bombed Muslim 
villages in the south. At least 24 people had been 
killed and 55 wounded in what was described as 
“the most intense Israeli air raids in a decade.” 

At least three guerrillas and one Israeli were 
killed when guerrillas ambushed an Israeli army 
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convoy in the south. Israel claimed that the guer- 
rillas were from the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP), as well as being 
connected to the Syrian Socialist Party. [5/28 NYT] 
May 28: Lebanese police alleged that Israel had 
demolished as many as 10 houses in the south in 
retaliation for the ambush of an Israeli convoy the 
previous day. Israel denied the allegations. [5/29 
WP] 
May 29: Israeli troops allegedly launched raids 
across the border of their self-declared ‘‘security 
zone” to demolish a number of houses allegedly 
belonging to Hizballah. [5/30 FT] 
May 3I: Israeli and SLA troops resumed their 
bombing raids and artillery attacks against alleged 
Hizballah strongholds in the south, as well as on a 
Hizballah base near the Syrian border. [6/1 WP] 
June 1: Israeli attacks continued in the south. [6/2 
FBIS] 
June 2: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
arrived in Lebanon for meetings with members of 
the government. [6/3 FT] 
June 4: Near Jibshit, fighting erupted between 
Amal and Hizballah guerrillas. [6/5 FBIS] 
June 5: Israeli planes continued to conduct bomb- 
ing raids in Iqlim al-Tuffah and the surrounding 
area. At least two people were killed. [6/5 FBIS] 
June 6: SLA soldiers Jamal Atallah and Yusuf 
Hanna Asad were killed by a land mine in Jazzin. 
[6/9 FBIS] 
June 8: Phalanges Party members reelected George 
Saadah as their leader. Lebanese Forces com- 
mander Jaja had contested Saadah's hold on the 
leadership. [6/8 FBIS, 6/9 FT] 
June 10: Israeli planes continued bombing alleged 
Hizballah strongholds in Iqlim al-Tuffah. Agence 
France-Presse reported that Israel had dropped 
phosphorous bombs during air raids on Lebanon. 
[6/11 FBIS] 
June 12: Israeli troops killed two Hizballah guerril- 
las in an offensive against alleged Hizballah camps 
north of Israel's self-declared "'security zone." 
[6/13 NYT] 
June 15: Strugglers for Freedom, the group claim- 
ing to hold German hostages Heinrich Strübig, 51, 
and Thomas Kemptner, 31, released a photograph 
of the two men and a statement that they would be 
released within 48 hours. The kidnappers warned 
that they expected Muhammad Ali Hamadi and 
Abbas Hamadi to regain their freedom as well. 
The Hamadis, brothers of a senior commander of 
the kidnappers, were both being held in German 
prisons on separate offenses. [6/16, 6/17 WP] 
June 16: Housing and Cooperatives Minister Fran- 
jiyah announced his resignation from the govern- 
ment. [6/16 FBIS] l 
Although UN and German diplomats said they 
had not seen German hostages Strübig and Kempt- 
ner, the Syrian Arab News Agency said the men 
had been released to a joint Syrian-Lebanese secu- 
rity committee and would be released after resting. 
[6/17 WP] 
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June 17: German hostages Strübig and Kemptner 
were turned over first to UN envoy Giandomenico 
Picco and then, at a reception at the governmental 
palace, to German Chancellery minister Bernd 
Schmidbauer. The men were captured on May 16, 
1989, while working with Palestinian refugees near 
Sidon. [6/17 FBIS, 6/118 NYT, WP] 

Picco noted that, although all Western hostages 
had been released, his job would not be over until 
all people held unjustly in the Middle East had been 
released—including Israeli soldiers in Lebanon and 
Lebanese being held in Israel. [6/18 FT] 

June 18: Qol Yisrael reported that the SLA had 
expelled five Shi'i families from Israel's self-de- 
clared "'security zone” after their sons refused to 
join the SLA. [6/19 FBIS] 

June 28: Israeli bombing raids over southern Leb- 
anon resumed, resulting in the death of at least four 
residents. [6/29 FBIS] 

June 30: On the road from Sidon to Ayn al-Hilwa, 
two gunmen shot and killed PLO Ayn al-Hilwa 
military commander Anwar Madi, 45. He had been 
appointed to the post three weeks earlier. [7/1 


Hizballah leader Hassan Nasrallah announced 
that his party would field candidates in parliamen- 
tary elections tentatively scheduled for July or 
August. Hizballah traditionally had refused to par- 
ticipate in the government. [7/1 WP] 

July 1: Israeli helicopters bombed a PFLP office in 
al-Rashidiyya refugee camp. [7/2 FT] 

July 8: The Financial Times reported that Syria had 
destroyed the opium and cannabis crops in the 
Biqa Valley causing the price of opium in Beirut to 
skyrocket from $70 a ton to more than $500 a ton. 
[7/8 FT] 

The government released its plan for the repatri- 
ation of about 800,000 people displaced during the 
civil war. The plan was called for in the Ta'if 
agreement. [7/9 NYT] 

July 9: In Ta'lbaya, an unidentified gunman shot 
and killed Fatah-Revolutionary Council's Biqa 
Valley head Bahij Abu al-Hana. [7/9 FBIS] 

July 13: Israeli and SLA troops reportedly fired 
mortars and howitzers at Yatir, a UN-controlled 
village 18 miles northeast of Tyre. [7/14 WP] 

July 14: Information Minister Samaha reported 
government plans to reduce public spending and 
privatize services such as electricity to cut deficit 
spending and help stabilize the economy. [7/15 FT] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs* 


VENEREM 

*See “Regional Affairs" for events related to the 
bombings of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland, in 1988 and Union de Transport Aériens 
Flight 772 over Niger in 1989. 


1992 


Apr. 20: Libya asked foreign journalists working 
for “Western” organizations to leave the country. 
Arabs who worked for these organizations were 
allowed to stay but had to stop submitting stories. 
[4/21 WP] 

May 26: The military arrested four air force officers 
accused of plotting to overthrow the government. 
[5/27 FBIS] 

June 14: Al-Jamahiriya continued a week-long at- 
tack on the policies of Col. Muammar Qadhafi. 
[6/15 WP] 

June 20: At least 17 people were killed and 143 
wounded when a depot in Qurji, 12 miles from 
Tripoli, exploded. Officials launched an investiga- 
tion to determine the cause of the explosion. [6/22 
FBIS] 


Morocco . 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1992 

May 18: The Socialist Union of Popular Forces, the 
Istiglal Party, the Organization for Popular and 
Democratic Action, the National Union of Popular 
Forces, and the Party for Progress and Socialism 
united to form what they called a ‘‘democratic 
bloc.” [5/19 FBIS] 

June 23: Morocco established diplomatic ties with 
Ukraine and Estonia. [6/24 FBIS] 


Oman 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs 


1992 

May 19: Oman and Ukraine established diplomatic 
relations. [5/20 FBIS] 

June 25: Oman established relations with the Re- 
public of Moldova. [6/26 FBIS] 


Pakistan 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1992 

May 5: Jamaat-i Islami parliamentary leader Liaqat 
Baluch announced that his party had decided to 
break away from the ruling Islam-i Jamhoori Itte- 
had (IJI). [5/7 FBIS] 

May 7: In Dera Bugti in Baluchistan Province, 
unidentified gunmen shot and killed Pakistan Peo- 
ple's Party (PPP) district chief Hamza Khan while 


he was visiting a municipal polling station during 
the day's by-elections. Authorities imposed a cur- 
few on the region and postponed elections. [5/11 
FBIS] 

May 14: In Sindh Province, police and PPP sup- 
porters clashed when PPP supporters staged 
marches and rallies to protest alleged election fraud 
in the 7 May by-elections. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 20: An earthquake measuring 5.5 on the 
Richter scale struck the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince, killing at least 22 people, most of whom were 
Afghan refugees. [5/21 WP] 

May 21: Government officials raised the death toll 
from the 20 May earthquake to at least 36 with 100 
injured. [5/22 NYT] 

May 24: Police arrested and deported Indian diplo- 
mat Rajesh Mittal on charges that he was spying. 
India denied the charges and accused Pakistan of 
beating and torturing Mittal during his arrest. [5/26 
FBIS] 

May 25:€ndia ordered two Pakistani diplomats to 
leave the country in retaliation for the deportation 
and alleged mistreatment of Indian diplomat Mittal 
the preceding day. [5/26 FBIS] 

June 14: In Peshawar, an unidentified gunman 
assassinated Japanese UN worker Kimio Kassash- 
ima, 38. [6/16 FBIS] 

June 19: In Karachi, eight people were killed and 
nineteen injured when a rival faction of the Muhajir 
Qaumi Movement (MQM) raided the party offices. 
Officials arrested 50 members of the official MQM 
and declared a curfew. [6/22 FBIS] 

June 20: Human Rights Watch issued a report 
stating that more than 70 percent of women taken 
into police custody were physically and sexually 
abused by the police and that police were not 
prosecuted or charged for the crimes. [6/21 WP] 
July £2: In Peshawar, violence erupted when Sunni 
gunmen fired on Shi‘i processions marking the 
anniversary of the death of Imam Hussein. (7/15 
FBIS] 

July 14: Twelve people were reported killed after 
three days of violent Shi*i-Sunni clashes in Pesha- 
war. The army was deployed in the city to enforce 
a cease-fire. [7/15 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs, Petroleum Affairs, 
Egypt 


1992 

May 13: The New York Times reported that several 
weeks earlier, 54 prominent Qataris had presented 
Shaykh Khalifa bin Hamad al-Thani with a petition 
demanding parliamentary elections, a written con- 
stitution, and greater personal and political free- 
doms. The report also said that some of the 
signatories of the petition had been called in for 
questioning or had had their passports confiscated 
by the authorities. [5/13 NYT] 
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June 23: Qatar signed a defense cooperation agree- 
ment with the United States. [6/24 WP] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Yemen 


1992 


Apr. 20: US Department of State spokesman 
Richard Boucher confirmed a report in the 18 
April Los Angeles Times that Saudi Arabia had 
transferred an unspecified number of 2,000-pound 
bombs to Iraq and Syria in violation of a US-Saudi 
Arabia agreement. He said the United States did 
not know about the transfers until after they were 
completed. Boucher added that Saudi Arabia 
had ''inadvertently" shipped the bombs to Iraq in 
1986 and to Syria earlier in 1992. [4/21 NYT, WP] 
Apr. 28: The Lawyers Committee for Human 
Rights released a report on the conditions at the 
Artawiyya and Rafha refugee camps. The camps 
held Iraqi refugees who fled their country in early 
1991. The report criticized conditions at Artaw- 
iyya, citing reports of torture and that as many as 
1,000 Iraqis had been forcibly repatriated from the 
camp. The report said that while conditions were 
much better at Rafha, the close proximity of the 
camp to the Iraqi border had allowed Iraqi gov- 
ernment agents to infiltrate the compound. [4/29 
WP] 

May 30: The Washington Post reported that Saudi 
Arabia and the United States had agreed to use an 
amended version of their 1977 Military Training 
Mission Treaty as the legal framework for expand- 
ing strategic cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. [5/31 WP] 

July 1: A New York state grand jury indicted 
Khalid bin Mahfouz, chief operating officer of the 
National Commercial Bank of Saudi Arabia, and 
Harun Khalon, his assistant, on charges that they 
conspired with the top officers at the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) to 
steal more than $300 million from the bank’s 
depositors. BCCI was seized by international reg- 
ulators in July 1991 on charges of money launder- 
ing and widespread fraud. [7/2 WSJ, FT) 

July 7: Khalid bin Mahfouz resigned as chief 
operating officer of the National Commercial Bank 
of Saudi Arabia in order to ‘‘devote full energies” 
to fighting the charges brought by a New York 
grand jury the preceding week that he conspired 
to steal monies from the depositors of BCCI. [7/8 
FT] 

July 8: The US Federal Reserve Board accused the 
National Commercial Bank of Saudi Arabia and its 
former head, Khalid bin Mahfouz, of illegally buy- 
ing shares of the Washington-based.Kirst American 
Bank in an effort to seize control of BCCI. The 
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July 9: The National Commercial Bank of Saudi 
Arabia denied charges against it by the US Federal 
Reserve Board. [7/10 NYT] 


Sudan 
1992 


Apr. 22: Al-Sharq (Qatar) reported that officials in 
Sudan had arrested 11 people on charges of plotting 
to overthrow the government. [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: The government announced that it had 
recaptured Pibor from the Sudan People's Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA). [4/24 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: The Financial Times reported that the 
government had agreed in principle to hold peace 
talks with the SPLA in Abuja, Nigeria, on 24 May. 
[4/28 FT] 

Both factions of the SPLA also agreed to hold 
peace talks with the government in Abuja. [4/29 
FBIS] 

May 1: The army reportedly attacked a large rebel 
camp in western Sudan, killing 512 guerrillas. [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 12: The army captured Liria. [5/15 FBIS] 
May 18: The government introduced the dinar, a 
new currency valued at 10 Sudanese pounds. One 
dollar was worth about 10 dinars. [5/19 FT] 

May 21: Lt. Gen. Umar Hassan al-Bashir ap- 
pointed Sulayman Muhammad Sulayman as minis- 
ter of culture and information. [5/22 FBIS] 

May 26: In Abuja, under the auspices of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity, representatives of the 
government and of both factions of the SPLA 
opened peace talks aimed at resolving the civil war. 
[5/27 FBIS] 

May 29: A UN official reported that more than 
22,500 Sudanese refugees crossed the border into 
Kenya after the SPLA stronghold of Kapoeta fell 
to government forces earlier in the week. Officials 
expected as many as 50,000 more refugees to flee 
the town. [5/31 NYT] 

June 4: Government and rebel leaders concluded 
week-long peace talks in Abuja and issued a com- 
muniqué listing the basic premises of their talks 
and their intentions to continue negotiations until a 
peaceful solution had been arranged. Fighting in 
the south continued throughout the talks. [6/9 
FBIS] 

June 7: The SPLA announced it had attacked a 
major government garrison in Juba. [6/9 FBIS] 
July 12: Government troops claimed to have 
crushed an SPLA offensive in Juba. [7/13 FBIS] 
July 13: The army captured the SPLA headquarters 
in Torit. The SPLA had held the town since Feb- 
ruary 1989. [7/15 FT, FBIS] 

July 14: Rebel forces attacked government forces 
in Torit. [7/15 FT] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 


1992 
Apr. 27: Rabbi Albert Ibrahim Hamra, head of the 
Syrian Jewish community, reported that the gov- 
ernment had granted verbal permission for Jewish 
families to leave the country. The government 
also lifted restrictions on the purchase and sale of 
property in Syria owned by Syrian Jews. [4/27 
FBIS, 4/28 NYT] 
June 5: Spanish police arrested Syrian Monzer 
al-Kassir, 46, as part of a "terrorism and arms 
inquiry." Kassir allegedly was one of the largest 
arms dealers in the world. [6/6 NYT] 
June 24: Prime Minister Mahmud al-Zu't& submit- 
ted his resignation to President Hafiz al-Asad who 
accepted it and reappointed him to the position. 
[6/25 FBIS] 
June 29: President Asad approved the cabinet 
appointed by Prime Minister Zu'bi: 

Mustafa Talas, Deputy Prime Minister and De- 
Sense 

Rashid Akhtarini, Deputy Prime Minister for 
Service Affairs 

Salim Yasin, Deputy Prime Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Faruq al-Sharaa, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Harbah, Interior 

Muhammad Salman, Information 

Muhammad al-Imadi, Economy and Foreign 
Trade 

Najah al-Attar, Culture 

Abd al-Rahman Madani, Irrigation 

Wahib Fadil, Presidential Affairs 

Kamil al-Baba, Electricity 

Muhammad Ghassan al-Halabi, Education 

Muhammad Khalid al-Mahayini, Finance 

Muhammad Iyad al-Shatti, Health 

Abd al-Majid Tarabulsi, Religious Trusts 

Ali Khalil, Social Affairs and Labor 

Nadim Akkash, Supply and Internal Trade 

Amin Abu al-Shamat, Tourism 

Asad Mustafa, Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 

Yahya Abu Ahalah, Local Administration 

Nadir Nabulsi, Oil and Mineral Resources 

Abdallah Tulbah, Justice 

Saliha Sangar, Higher Education 

Radwan Martini, Communications 

Ahmad Nizam al-Din, Industry 

Mufid Abd al-Karim, Transportation 

Majid Izzu Ruhaybani, Construction and Build- 
ing 

Husam al-Safadi, Housing and Utilities [6/30 
FBIS] 


Tunisia 


1992 
Jun. 9: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali an- 
nounced a partial change in government: 

Sadok Chaabane, Justice 

Muhammad Ghannoushi, International Cooper- 
ation and Foreign Investment 

Nouri Zorgati, Finance 

Charaf Eddine Gallouz, Equipment and Housing 

Muhammad Mehdi Mika, Environment and Ter- 
ritorial Development 

Tahar Haj Ali, Transportation 

Moncer Rouissi, Vocational Training and Em- 
ployment [6/10 FBIS] 
June 15: The Tunisian League for the Defense of 
Human Rights dissolved itself rather than comply 
with a new law requiring nongovernmental organi- 
zations to open their membership to anyone choos- 
ing to bélong. The 15-year-old organization claimed 
the law was intended to bring it under the control of 
the government by innundating the membership 
with government informers. The league was the 
oldest and most influential human rights monitoring 
organization in the Middle East. [6/16 WP] 
June 26: The government established relations with 
Ukraine. [6/30 FBIS] 
June 28: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Lithuania. [6/30 FBIS] 
July 9: The government tried 171 alleged al-Nahda 
members who were accused of planning a coup and 
the assassination of government members. [7/10 
FT, FBIS] 
July 10: A second trial of 108 alleged al-Nahda 
members began. [7/11 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and  Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq, Lebanon 


1992 

Apr. 16: Unidentified assailants launched a rocket 
attack on the US consulate in Istanbul. [4/20 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: Officials announced that the army at- 
tacked and killed 35 Kurdish rebels in Mardin 
Province. Four soldiers also died during the attack. 
[4/18 WP, FT] 

Officials announced that soldiers had killed 11 
alleged members of Dev-Sol in overnight raids on 
apartments and an office in Istanbul. [4/18 WP] 
Apr. 22: In a meeting with Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Ozden Sanberk, Iranian deputy 
foreign minister Muhammad Besharati asked Tur- 
key to release the Cape Maleas, which Turkey 
confiscated in October 1991 after catching the ship 
in the Bosphorus carrying an undisclosed arms 
cargo. [4/23 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: Unidentified assailants killed a police 
Official in Istanbul. [4/24 FBIS] 
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Apr. 26: Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel began a 
week-long trip to Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgys- 
tan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan as 
part of Turkey's efforts to develop relations with 
the Central Asian countries. (4/27 FT, FBIS] 

Air force planes bombed alleged Kurdish Work- 
er's Party (PKK) camps in the Hakurk and Duriji 
valleys in Iraq in what one official described as a 
campaign to prevent the guerrillas from returning 
to their camps. [4/27 WP] 

May 2: Five policemen were killed when unidenti- 
fied gunmen fired into a coffee house in Istanbul. 
Dev-Sol claimed responsibility for the attack. [5/3 
WP, 5/4 FBIS] 

May 5: TRT Television Network (Ankara) reported 
that Germany had lifted its ban on military aid to 
Turkey. [5/6 FBIS] 

May 7: Unidentified gunmen shot and wounded 
Muhsin Divan, head of the True Path Party's 
Istanbul office. The preceding day a bomb was 
thrown at their Istanbul office. [5/8 FBIS] 

A previously unknown "Red Army" group 
claimed responsibility for killing two policemen in 
Istanbul the preceding day. [5/7 FBIS] 

May 15: Two units of PKK guerrillas attacked two 
army posts along the Iraqi border, killing 27 sol- 
diers. In the army counterattack, 36 PKK guerrillas 
were killed. [5/17, 5/18 FBIS] 

May 26: At least 33 people were killed in the 
southeast in clashes between soldiers and guerrillas 
during the preceding five days. [5/26 FBIS] 

Air force planes bombed alleged PKK bases in 
Iraq killing at least 20 and possibly as many as 100 
people. [5/27 FBIS] 

June 1: Air force planes bombed alleged PKK 
bases in Iraq. [6/4 FBIS] 

June 8: Elections officials reported that in by- 
elections the preceding day, the True Path Party 
won 173 municipalities; the Social Democratic 
Populist Party, 70; the Motherland Party, 52; the 
Prosperity Party, 26; the Nationalist Labor Party, 
15; and the Democratic Left Party, 1. [6/9 FBIS] 
june 20: Air force planes bombed alleged PKK 
camps in Hakurk and Duriji in northern Iraq. [6/24 
FBIS] 

June 21: At least five people were killed in a PKK 
attack on Elmasiriti in Bingol Province. [6/24 
FBIS] 

June 22: Air Force planes continued bombing al- 
leged PKK camps in northern Iraq. 

At least 26 people were killed during PKK at- 
tacks on a border post in Perihan and a subsequent 
battle in Yuksekova. [6/24 FBIS] 

June 24: Semra Ozal, the wife of President Turgut 
Ozal, resigned from her position as the Motherland 
Party's Istanbul provincial leader. [6/26 FBIS] 
June 26: In Diyarbakir, PKK guerrillas shot and 
killed 10 civilians after kidnapping them from the 
mosque in which they had been worshipping. 

In Sirnak Province, five people were killed by a 

land mine reportedly set by the PEK. [6/27 WP] 
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June 28: The parliament agreed by a vote of 228 to 
136 to renew the mandate allowing British and US 
air forces to use Incirlik air base for their ‘‘Rapid 
Reaction Force” monitoring northern Iraq to pro- 
tect Iraqi Kurds against attacks by the Iraqi gov- 
ernment. [6/29 FT] 
July 1: A Turkish air force F-104 crashed over 
northern Iraq..[7/2 FBIS] 
July 2: A senior government official reported that in 
the preceding two months, 200 PKK guerrillas and 
90 government soldiers had been killed. [7/3 FT] 
PKK guerrillas killed 11 people in attacks on 
Asagi Yaniktas and Yukari Yaniktas. The residents 
of the villages allegedly were loyal to the govern- 
ment. [7/3 FT, 7/6 FBIS] 
July 3: PKK guerrillas killed six soldiers in an 
overnight raid on Taskuhak. [7/6 FBIS] 
July 12: Dev-Sol claimed reponsibility for rocket 
attacks against the US consulate in Istanbul, as 
well as at other US concerns in Turkey. [7/13 
FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1992 

May 15: In Washington, Ahmad al-Sayigh, a mem- 
ber of the task force established by Abu Dhabi 
leader Shaykh Zayid bin Sultan al-Nahayan to 
address fraud charges against the Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International (BCCI), held the first 
public interview on Abu Dhabi's perspective on the 
scandal. The previous day he met with a US Senate 
subcommittee looking into the matter. [5/18 NYT] 
May 27: The Washington Post reported that the 
ruling family of Abu Dhabi knew about the fraud at 
BCCI more than one year before Britain forced the 
bank to close. [5/27 WP] 


May 28: Diplomatic relations were established with 
Brunei. [5/29 FBIS] 

June 1: Diplomatic ties were established with Al- 
bania. [6/4 FBIS] 

June 12: The British High Court approved an Abu 
Dhabi-backed plan for compensating creditors who 
lost savings through BCCI. [6/13 FT] 

June 23: Diplomatic ties were established with 
Croatia. [6/24 FBIS] . 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs, Israel 


1992 


Apr. 20: Yemeni security forces rescued Ali Kas- 
sidi, the Saudi ambassador to Yemen taken hostage 
the previous day by an unidentified man. The 
attacker had demanded $1 million for the release of 
the ambassador. [4/20 FBIS] e. 

Apr. 26: The Interior Ministry reported that J ustice 
Minister Abd al-Wasi' Sallam had been injured the 
previous day in an assassination attempt. [4/27 
FBIS] 

June 14: Hashim al-Attas, the brother of Prime 
Minister Haydar Abu Bakr al-Attas, was assassi- 
nated. [6/16 FBIS] 

June 24: Officials rescued about 3,300 Somali refu- 
gees whose boat had run into a sandbar in the Red 
Sea. The refugees, who had fled the fighting and 
famine in Somalia two days earlier, were placed 
under military guard on the beach at Aden. [6/25 
WP] 

June 26: The government granted permission for a 
second boat carrying at least 600 Somali refugees 
to dock at Aden. Yemeni authorities warned, how- 
ever, that unless the UN High Commission on 
Refugees took responsibility for the refugees it 
would have to block future entries. [6/27 NYT] 





Book Reviews 


Constructing and Representing Peoplehood 
in the Nation-State: 
Israel as a Case Study 


Review Essay by Smadar Lavie 


People as Subject, People as Object: Selfhood and Peoplehood in Contemporary Israel, 
by Virginia R. Domínguez. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1989. xv + 191 pages. 
Appends. to p. 205. Bibl. to p. 230. Index to p. 238. $37.50 cloth. $15.75 paper. 


Responses to People as Subject, People as Object have become a litmus test for anthropol- 
ogists at Israeli universities who wish to form an opinion about their foreign colleagues. 
Perhaps this is because Virginia Domínguez's book is the best ethnography of Israeli Jews, 
collapsing the boundaries between tradition, culture, and nation. Anthropologists usually 
conduct fieldwork in small units of analysis—the tribe, the village, the neighborhood—but 
Domínguez ambitiously focused her fieldwork on processes that form the public discourses of 
national culture, and that objectify and police individual and ethnic experiences through the 
national collectivity. Her **field-informants," therefore, were those interlocutors who create 
and articulate these objectifications by analyzing and formulating theories about the small 
units—liberal intellectuals and academics. 

Domínguez, a Cuban-American who was raised as a Roman Catholic, is a rare person to 
conduct this type of research. The field is dominated by Ashkenazi Jews, whether in Israel, 
North America, or western Europe. When she began her work, she **wanted to retain the 
authoritative voice of the Western ethnographer"' (p. 40). But Domínguez does not look down, 
in the style of Western anthropology, on the culture she studies, nor indeed as the author's 
fellow anthropologists in Israel do when they conduct ethnographic research on Sephardi Jews 
and Palestinians. She succeeds admirably in employing her innovative methodology. The 
author not only undertakes the usual oxymoronic participant-observation of the country's 
daily life, but also interacts closely with its academic community, engaging her fellow 
anthropologists there in serious critical dialogue, on the level of theory, even while conducting 
her fieldwork on them at their professional meetings and in their living rooms. Domínguez's 
book also engages in critical dialogue with texts produced by Israeli social scientists and 


Smadar Lavie teaches anthropology and critical theory at the University of California, Davis; and is the 
author of The Poetics of Military Occupation: Mzeina Allegories of Bedouin Identity under Israeli and 
Egyptian Rule (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 
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journalists, and texts such as museum catalogs, exhibit pamphlets, Hebrew dictionaries, and 
scripts for public events. 

Her book thus examines the institutionalizations of Eurocentric discursive power, 
through processes of cultural persuasion that mask political and economic discrimination. In 
this way, she paradoxically decenters her Western ethnographic authority, even as she regains 
it through her critique of the ways her Israeli colleagues exercise their own Western 
ethnographic authority over the Eastern subjects they usually study, as their contribution to 
the objectification of Jewish peoplehood in Israel. They are aware of this paradox in 
ethnographic authority, and try to resolve it by containing her in two interlinked methods, 
generosity and critique. These academics facilitate her entry into the field by giving her 
bibliographies and sharing with her their networks of people and events, thus enabling 
themselves to comment freely on her writings. ‘‘Something about [your text] sounds 
anti-Semitic," a fellow Israeli academic tells her (p. 155). Domínguez regains her scholarly 
authority by writing, ‘‘he sought control over my representation of him and his ‘people,’ 
though he acknowledged he had no recourse other than persuasion" (p. 157). 

What makes Israel, as a nation of the Jewish people, tick? The author deconstructs three 
major divisions in Israeli society—Sephardi/Ashkenazi, religious/secular, and Jewish/non- 
Jewish. Most scholarly texts about Israel written by outsiders focus on the Jewish/non-Jewish 
dichotomy. Domínguez, however, notes that Israeli Jews are able to construct themselves 
without juxtaposition to the radically different other. As in the discourse of everyday life in 
Israel, Palestinians and other non-Jews are present in this book through their near-absolute 
absence. The author traces the ways the first two self/other dichotomies became objectifica- 
tions—they were produced, paradoxically, both by the Israeli government and by its frequent 
critics, liberal Ashkenazi intellectuals. Both the government and its critics try to collapse 
these dualisms even while articulating them, by evoking the oneness of the Jewish people, in 
order to transcend both selfhood and otherhood into peoplehood. The government declares 
Israel to be the national home of all the Jewish people, while the intellectuals conduct the 
so-called objective inquiry of social science that, because it does not aim to dismantle such an 
exclusionary state ideology, contributes to this process (p. 35). Evoking '*oneness"' enables 
the intellectuals to insist on their objectivity while maintaining their Jewishness, and thus, 
paradoxically, to produce ideological texts. The flaw in the **peoplehood"' proclamation is that 
Israeli Jewish society assumes the fact of its Eurocentricity—it is a ruling minority's oneness 
that sucks the non-European Sephardi majority into its vortex. The government and the 
academics achieve the wholeness of the Jewish nation by using ‘‘difference as the raw material 
from which to create a single collective and appropriate content for the collectivity” (p. 146). 
The author notes that the ‘‘oneness’’ masks institutionalized discrimination throughout the 
society. Perhaps this is the main reason for the book's status as a litmus test. 

Domínguez deconstructs this process of evoking totemic peoplehood through oneness. 
Difference is accentuated yet contained by articulating the self/other binary oppositions that 
have to be transcended for the perfecting of the collectivity—as long as these oppositions 
include only Jews. Such an evocation process fissures national unity into ethnic divisions, 
while paradoxically unifying such divisions into the national whole. Perhaps this is why 
celebrations of Israeli Independence Day, the only secular holiday in Israel's Jewish calendar, 
are fragmented. Although staged as an event celebrating Jewish ethnic pluralism, Indepen- 
dence Day in fact memorializes the mythical Ashkenazi founders of the Israeli state. The 
non-European Jews are not of this lineage and this is not their story. They participate willingly 
in the festivities, and identify with the idea of Jewish oneness in the promised land, but the 
fragmentation persists and so the celebration falls flat. 

Nostalgic celebrations of the specificities of Sephardi ethnic folklore, on the other hand, 
focus on the spirit of Jewish heritage, rather than on Israeli secular nationalism. Such claims 
of Judeocentric authenticity do manage to unify the fragments, because their focus is on the 
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cultural spice the non-European Jewish ethnicities add to the state-defined Eurocentric 
heritage, rather than on the “‘social inequalities, the political economy of the ‘ethnic gap’ 
between the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim, and national party politics” (p. 142). Such 
non-European Jewish festivities, because of their Jewish nature, have more unifying power 
than Independence Day to create a Jewish whole out of the fragments. Each of these 
ethnic-centered events attracts members of other Sephardi communities, as participatory 
spectators, and even curious Ashkenazi Jews, who immerse themselves temporarily in Jewish 
exotica. Domínguez documents how both government agents and social scientists participate 
in the planning, execution, and evaluation of such events. 

From here, the author is led to meditate on the Israeli census. Despite all the oxymoronic 
conflicts over identity described above—and despite the constant application of functionalist 
anthropological theory by Israeli government officials and academics to *absorbing'' so many 
Jewish groups into the nation—the census assigns only one category for Jews, but seven 
categories for the 20 percent of the population who are non-Jews, virtually all of whom happen 
to be Palestinians. In some constructions of so-called pluralistic peoplehood, such as that in 
the United States, the power elite and its liberal critics efface difference through ensuring its 
absenc® from the national discourse by means of declarations of colorblind equal rights. In the 
Israeli discourse of Jewish pluralism, however, the hegemonic difference is leveled and the 
Ashkenazi/Sephardi color bar is effaced through constant state and scholarly articulations of 
it, which highlight its folkloric symbolism but avoid its material historicity. Israel is not a 
nation for all its citizens. It is a Jewish state. Oneness includes only Jews. Israeli Jewish 
peoplehood, as seen through its scholarly representations as well as through everyday 
experience, is thus “‘self-absorbed, uninterested in others, except when it perceives it must be 
interested in them—for reasons of security, international relations, trade, or finance” (p. 153). 

With her emphasis on the objectifications in public discourse, and on the way this 
discourse is generated by public institutions that seize and exercise control over citizens and 
subcultures, Domínguez brilliantly uses Michel Foucault's model describing the totalizing 
power that institutions have over individuals when these institutions collapse multiplicities of 
politics and cultures into one. Although Israel is eminently suited for this top-down analysis, 
Domínguez is the first to do it. Yet, like Foucault, the author pays insufficient attention to 
bottom-up individual or collective agency, to resistance to Jewish oneness, or to subversion 
that could crack open Israel's Eurocentric identity—both spatially and temporally. 

Domínguez adopts to a certain extent the categories set by the processes she analyzes. 
Given her expertise in race relations,! her use of the Hebrew term '*edot" (literally translated, 
" bands") is regrettable. The author wanted to use an indigenous term, and she analyzes it in 
a semiotic fashion, in the way of Israeli social science, as sectors or groups of the population 
tracing their histories to various non-European Jewish diasporas. Although she does clearly 
show the racialized subordination of these groups, she could have emphasized, in ways other 
than subtle irony, the process by which the Eurocentric, colonial-settler ideology of Zionism 
is built into the term ‘‘edot.”” Such an emphasis would have opened the door to a less-subtle 
discussion of the ways Zionism homogenizes the heterogeneity of European Jewry, while 
instituting a system of racial discrimination against Third World J ewry.2 

Despite these quibbles, People as Subject, People as Object is already a classic on Israel. 
Transcending the boundaries of area studies, it is indeed a pioneering ethnographic work on 
the crafting of the construction and representation of peoplehood in the modern nation-state. 


1. Virginia R. Domínguez, White by Definition: Social Classification in Creole Louisiana (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1986). 

2. See Ella Shohat, Israeli Cinema: East/West and the Politics of Representation (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1989). 
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EGYPT 


Nasser's Blessed Movement: Egypt's Free 
Officers and the July Revolution, by Joel 
Gordon. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. vii + 199 pages. Notes to 
p. 231. Bibl. to p. 242. Index to p. 254. 
$35.00. m 


Reviewed by Roberi L. Tignor 


The Egyptian military coup of July 1952 and 
its political, social, and economic aftermath 
are standard themes in modern Egyptian 
scholarship. A bundle of questions cluster 
around the early Nasir years. Among the 
questions to which observers have sought 
answers are what program, if any, did the 
military bring with them to power, what 
support did the conspirators receive from the 
West, and what were the early prospects for 
a restoration of civilian, parliamentary gov- 
ernment. 

The study of this period has now entered 
its third phase. Journalist and local observers 
were the first to depict the so-called Egyptian 
revolution. Jean and Simonne Lacouture, 
Keith Wheelock, and Wilton Wynn, among 
others, used their privileged position in Cairo 
to view events and develop a framework for 
understanding military rule. In a second 
phase, political scientists such as P.J. Vatiki- 
otis, John Waterbury, and Ali Hillal al-Des- 
souki investigated Egypt as a case study of a 
developing society. Joel Gordon's elegantly 
written Nasser's Blessed Movement an- 
nounces the arrival of historians on the 
scene. 

To be certain, the passage of a mere 40 
years is still not long enough to provide fresh 
historical vantage points for these events, 
for many historians. But 40 years does offer 
a new set of source materials, especially 
from British and US diplomatic archives, 
and an increasing flow of memoirs. More- 
over, as many of the participants of this era 
are still alive, an enterprising researcher can 
supplement written sources with interview 
materials. 


Gordon uses all these sources—old and 


‘new alike—to develop, if not a novel inter- 


pretation of Egyptian military rule from 1952 
to the end of 1954, then a subtle and effective 
view of the period. Like earlier journalistic 
accounts, he organizes his narrative around 
events and personalities. Throughout he 
grapples with the vexed question of types of 
ideological baggage the military men brought 
with them,to power. Disputing the argument 
quite fashionable in scholarship today, the 
author claims that the officers were commit- 
ted to only one entity—the military organiza- ` 
tion itself. Although they admired the Muslim 
Brothers for their secret cells and the com- 
munists for their leftist critique of Egyptian 
society, the Free Officers maintained fierce 
independence from these groups. Unlike mil- 
itary elites in Syria and Iraq they refused to 
become agents of another's political ideol- 
ogy. 

- In much of the book Gordon focuses on the 
relations between the Free Officers and other 
important groups in Egyptian society. He 
stresses the depth of opposition to military 
rule coming from the old political order, the 
Muslim Brothers, workers, and even within 
the military itself. Some Egyptians embraced 
what the author defines as a minimalist posi- 
tion toward Nasir and his fellow conspira- 
tors. They hoped that the military men would 
purge Egypt of its corrupt politicians and 
retire to the barracks. Other groups espoused 
a maximalist stance. They wanted the mili- 
tary to carry out far-reaching changes in the 
Egyptian polity and society. But few, in the 
author’s view, looked with pleasure at the 
prospect of a long-term, authoritarian mili- 
tary government. 

Most of the military rulers themselves, for 
that matter, did not expect to remain in 
power for long. The failure of the old parties 
to purge themselves, the profound opposition 
to land reform, worker protest in Kafr al- 
Dawar, dissension within the officer corps, 
and constant conflict with the Muslim Broth- 
ers finally led the military to prolong their 
stay in office and forced Nasir to the fore. 
Some readers will feel that Gordon has over- 
stated his case, as he concentrates heavily on 
the undercurrents of opposition and probably 


plays down the important bases of economic 
and psychological support that the officers 
drew on. But the reworking of familiar events 
and problems through the use of new docu- 
ments enables the author to delineate a new 
perspective that takes the military success 
much less for granted. : 


Robert L. Tignor, Department of History, 
Princeton University 


IRAN AND THE GULF 


The **Center of the Universe”: The Geo- 
politics of Iran, by Graham E. Fuller. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1991. xv + 275 
pages. Bibl. to p. 280. About the Author to p. 
281. Index to p. 301. $35.00 cloth. $18.50 


paper. 
Reviewed by Sepehr Zabih 


The study of the foreign policy of nation- 
states normally focuses on the two interre- 
lated phenomena of threat perception and 
Beopolitical attributes. Over the last three 
years Iran's threat perception and geopoliti- 
cal condition have undergone considerable 
changes. 

The main causes for these developments 
have been, first, the end of the Cold War, 
which terminated Iran's reliance on the com- 
petition between the superpowers in order to 
' maximize its security interest. Whether under 
the pro-US shah or the anti-US Khomeini, Iran 
had no doubts that the United States and the 
Soviet Union would be barred from military 
intervention in Iran. Second, the Gulf war and 
its aftermath saw the emergence of the United 
States as the sole superpower, which could not 
be contained by a balance of Soviet power. A 
powerful US naval presence in the Gulf has 
turned that body of water into a US lake from 
which Iran's military presence has been ex- 
cluded. A distant power that can project mili- 
tary might some 10,000 miles from its shores is 
seen by Iran as a major threat. 

Finally, the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union and the upheaval in the trans-Cauca- 
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sian and Central Asian regions have created a 
volatile situation. Azerbaijan is a potential 
threat to Iran's territorial integrity. Once the 
Baku regime acquires sufficient military 
power, with or without Turkey's support, it 
could agitate for reunification of the two 
Azerbaijans, which would entail the separa- 
tion of a rich province from Iran. Similarly, 
such ethnically and linguistically Persian 
communities as the Tajiks may agitate for 
integration with Iran and cause a major con- 


` frontation with Central Asian members of the 


Commonwealth of Independent States, with 
unforseen consequences. In view of these 
clear and present dangers, it is most unlikely 
that Iran could exert fundamental Islamic 
leadership in neighboring countries. Rather, 
it may be compelled to confine its efforts to 
extending its influence to distant Sudan and 
Algeria. 

The book under review focuses on the 
geopolitics of Iran. It examines political cul- 
ture, distinctive political style, and percep- 
tion of events as determinants of national 
reaction to them. The book's coverage of 
geopolitical attributes, particularly in relation 
to Iran's immediate neighbors, is insightful 
and often makes accurate predictions. The 
author does not shy away from prescribing to 
the Islamic government a specific policy in 
the direction of moderation and prudence. 

Unhappily, the author does not apply his 
fine methodological approach more rigor- 
ously to some important crises of the post- 
World War II period. The Soviet-Iranian 
crisis of 1945-47 brought Josef Stalin and 
Iranian premier Ahmad Ghavam into con- 
frontation. That the weak and partially Sovi- 
et-occupied Iran managed to checkmate the 
mighty Soviet Union is a marvel in diplomatic 
annals. How were those Iranian characteris- 
tics—which are finely enumerated in the in- 
troduction—used to lull Stalin into his first 
postwar debacle? The author's coverage of 
this significant crisis is cursory (p. 160). 

Similarly, the oil nationalization of 1951—53 
brought Mohammed Mossadegh to a danger- 
ous confrontation with Great Britain. In pro- 
longed negotiations with Britain and high- 
level US intermediaries, Mossadegh relied 
heavily on traditional stylistic tools. He thus 
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hinted, in a not too subtle way, that the 
Soviet option was open to Iran and that the 
Soviet-Iranian treaty of 1921 would not allow 
British military intervention in the oil dis- 
pute. 

Even the authoritarian shah was suscepti- 
ble to these kinds of tactics. In 1958 he sought 
to force the US hand into a more binding 
commitment to his regime. The shah an- 
nounced that he would sign a treaty of non- 
aggression with a highly placed Soviet 
delegation visiting Tehran. President Dwight 
Eisenhower publicized his unhappiness and 
shortly thereafter the United States offered a 
series of bilateral military agreements with all 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) mem- 
ber states. An analysis of these crises could 
have tested the utility of the author's meth- 
odology and enhanced the value of a fine and 
perceptive study. 


Sepehr Zabih, Visiting Scholar, Hoover In- 
stitution, Stanford, California 


The Foreign Policy of the United Arab 
Emirates, by Hassan Hamdan al-Alkim. 
London: Saqi Books, 1989. xxi + 209 pages. 
Notes to p. 253. Bibl. to p. 268. Appends. to 
p. 275. Index to p. 279. £35.00. 


Reviewed by Philip Robins 


Few studies of the smaller Arab Gulf states 
exist. This contrasts with the voluminous 
literature on the Gulf as a whole, and the 
leading regional protagonists—Iran, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. This sin of omission is 
less easy to understand when one notes that 
the foreign policies of the smaller Arab 
states are a useful gauge for judging the 
shifting power relations among the big three. 
Kuwait is the best example of such an indi- 
cator at the northern end of the Gulf, as are 
the United Arab Emirates (UAE) at the 
southern end. 

Against the backdrop of such a gap in the 
literature, Hassan al-Alkim's book on the 
UAE’s foreign policy, in origin a doctoral 
dissertation, is a useful addition. Following a 
short historical introduction, the book is di- 


vided essentially into two parts. The first 
part, which considers the formulation of for- 
eign policy, discusses domestic and external 
factors in policymaking and looks briefly at 
the federation's decision-making apparatus. 
The second part consists of three case stud- 
ies—relations with Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
and the UAE's approach to the Palestine 
question, all between 1971 and 1983. 

Despite the book's apparently analytical 
approach to the issue of constructing foreign 
policy, this part regularly lapses into a de- 
scriptive narrative. Subsections on important 
themes are too often short and perfunctory, 
suggesting a fragmentary treatment. There is 
often an excessive concentration on institu- 
tions and form. Inevitably, the discussion of 
the superpowers’ involvement in the Gulf, 
about which so much has previously been 
written, reads as being rather tired. Never- 
theless, this part does give the flavor of the 
internal divisions within the UAE, and the 
ease with which they can be exploited by the 
federation’s powerful neighbors. 

It is in the treatment of the UAE’s rela- 
tions with Saudi Arabia and Iran that the 
study is most useful. The reader is reminded 
that the UAE's difficulties with Iran long 
preceded the Islamic revolution. For in- 
stance, al-Alkim is able to confirm the exis- 
tence of an illicit Iranian military training 
camp in the country, which was closed down 
in 1975 (p. 147). Indeed, the nature of the 
UAE's relations with revolutionary Iran 
bears much in common with those that pre- 
vailed under the shah. With respect to Saudi 
Arabia, the author shows how the more 
independent UAE foreign policy pursued in 
the 1970s was pushed closer to that of Riy- 
adh, due essentially to external factors, after 
1979. 

Following the experience of the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait, one hopes that scholars and 
commentators on the Gulf will take the 
smaller Arab states more seriously as a focus 
of study. This competent and well-docu- 
mented study will be a useful point of depar- 
ture in considering the role of the UAE in 
regional relations. 


Philip Robins is the head of the Middle East 
research program at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Chatham House, Lon- 
don. 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Escaping the Holocaust: Illegal Immigra- 
tion to the Land of Israel, 1939-1944, by 
Dalia Ofer. Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990. xiii + 318 pages. 
Appends. to p. 327. Notes to p. 380. Bibl. to 
p. 391. Index to p. 408. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Frank W. Brecher 


Only a few thousand Jews managed to save 
their lives by immigrating to Palestine from 
Nazi-controlled Europe. Aliya bet (immigra- 
tion B), nevertheless, had a specific impact 
on governmental policies and public opinion 
in Europe and the United States. This is 
partly because much of this immigration con- 
sisted of highly visible, sympathy-producing 
episodes in which ‘‘boat people" (as even 
then they were called) either succeeded or 
failed in their dramatic attempts to flee to 
safety. It is also because aliya bet was con- 
sciously used by various Zionist organiza- 
tions as a vehicle for promoting a heroic 
image of Jews, who confronted the British 
with a choice between treating them in a 
humanitarian way or adhering to their 1939 
White Paper policy of severely curtailing 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. Inevitably, 
the British chose a more flexible approach to 
the problem than they originally had in- 
tended. As Dalia Ofer, an Israeli scholar at 
the Hebrew University, puts it in her finely 
detailed study, ‘‘over the years, the stories of 
aliyeh bet have become part of the Israeli 
national myth” (p. vi). 

The core of Ofer's work was originally 
published in 1988 in Hebrew as Derekh ba- 
Yam (By Way of the Sea) and focused on 
various attempts at illegal immigration from 
the Balkans via the Black Sea, Turkey, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. Most of Ofer's 
sources are in Hebrew, including ‘‘oral doc- 
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umentation . . . prepared specifically for this 
study” (p. viii). This English-language vol- 
ume expands to include a broader view of 
aliya bet within the context of the Allies’ 
overall political policies during World War II. 

There is ample material here for the general 
reader and for the specialist. One will find an 
authoritative, calmly written report on the 
experiences of relatively small groups of Jew- 
ish refugees who—with the help of their local 
brethren in the transit countries, field repre- 
sentatives of a wide variety of Jewish organi- 
zations based in Palestine or the West, and a 
collection of private individuals often serving 
themselves as well as the escapees—labori- 
ously negotiated the many hurdles en route. 
Appendices show that, of 69 boat departures, 
38,542 passengers arrived at their designated 
port and 1,393 drowned or did not arrive. 

Ofer enriches the debate over the West's 
moral behavior during the Holocaust by dem- 
onstrating that it was utterly unrealistic to 
expect Germany to cooperate in any sizable 
exodus of Jews from areas under its control 
once the Nazis adopted the ‘‘Final Solution" 
in the spring of 1942 (p. 124). In doing so, the 
author does not hesitate to castigate Wash- 
ington, London, and some Jewish organiza- 
tions when she judges their actions to have 
been callous or inadequate. Ofer also puts 
into sound perspective the welcome, but ac- 
tually quite modest direct impact of Franklin 
Roosevelt's 1944 rescue initiative, the War 
Refugee Board. On the other hand, her grasp 
of the larger historical issues may not be as 
dependable as it is for aliya bet itself. For 
example, Ira Hirschmann was not ‘‘a mem- 
ber of the US delegation to the Evian Con- 
ference” of 1938 (p. 271); and the author's 
already dubious proposition, that the Ger- 
mans' Madagascar Plan to send millions of 
Jews out of Europe ''for a period . . . seemed 
viable," is undermined by the erroneous as- 
sertion that ‘‘French colonial control of the 
island had passed to Germany” (pp. 103 and 
348). 


Frank W. Brecher is the author of Reluctant 
Ally: United States Foreign Policy toward 
the Jews from Wilson to Roosevelt (West- 
port, CT: Greenwood Press, 1991). 
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MASHRIQ 


Ba‘th v. Ba‘th: The Conflict between 
Syria and Iraq, 1968-1989, by Eberhard 
Kienle. London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 
1990. Distrib. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 
viii + 175 pages. Append. to p. 178. Notes to 
p. 211. Abbrevs. to p. 212. Bibl. to p. 227. 
Index to p. 238. $49.50. 


Reviewed by Alasdair Drysdale 


Few disputes within the Arab world have 
been more bitter, or have so clearly high- 
lighted the wide chasm between the lofty 
rhetoric of pan-Arabism and the depressing 
reality, than the one between the rival 
Baathist regimes in Syria and Iraq. Each of 
these two homologous regimes righteously 
asserts that the other has strayed far from the 
original Baathist vision. Although the dispute 
has had enormous geopolitical implications 
for the entire region, it has received relatively 
little focused scholarly attention. The broad 
outlines of the quarrel are, of course, well 
known, but Eberhard Kienle’s comprehen- 
sive survey of Syrian-Iraqi relations between 
1968 and 1989—the outgrowth of a doctoral 
dissertation—fills in most of the details and 
describes a relationship that has been more 
complex and fluid than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

Aside from the introduction, which lo- 
cates the conflict in a broader theoretical 
framework and discusses the nature of the 
Arab state, the book follows a strictly chro- 
nological approach. Chapter 1, which exam- 
ines the period between 1968 and 1972, 
traces the origin of the split within the Baath 
Party and describes how rival factions, each 
claiming sole legitimacy, came to power in 
Damascus and Baghdad. Kienle character- 
izes the period between March 1972 and 
March 1975 as one of relative calm, with 
each regime feeling more secure domesti- 
cally. Even then, however, serious disputes 
arose over oil pipeline royalties and the 
October 1973 war, or, more particularly, 
Syria’s acceptance of a ceasefire and subse- 


quent negotiation of a disengagement agree- 
ment with Israel, which caused a lasting 
deterioration in relations. Following the Al- 
giers Agreement between Iraq and Iran in 
March 1975, competition between the two 
Baathist regimes for regional influence esca- 
lated, and they soon clashed over the divi- 
sion of water from the Euphrates River and 
Syria’s intervention in Lebanon. The abrupt 
rapprochement between 1978 and 1979 was a 
direct consequence of the Camp David ac- 
cords, which left Syria much weakened in 
relation to Israel. Kienle dismisses the rec- 
onciliation, however, as ‘‘a subtler continu- 
ation of the old competition for regional 
supremacy ... the continuation of, war by 
political means" (p. 135). The rapproche- 
ment inevitably unraveled in the face of the 
two regimes’ deep mutual suspicion and the 
rival regional ambitions of Hafiz al-Asad and 
Saddam Hussein. Since then, the conflict 
has been open and bitter. Asad was con- 
vinced that Iraq played a role in fomenting 
antiregime violence in the early 1980s, while 
Saddam Hussein never forgave Syria’s deci- 
sion to back Tehran during the Iran-Iraq 
war. 

This is a useful, informative, and convinc- 
ing book that is based on extensive, thor- 
ough, and original research. The level of 
detail is impressive, if sometimes excessive. 
(There are 32 pages of footnotes for 175 pages 
of text and one chapter has 263 footnotes.) 
Nevertheless, there are some significant lacu- 
nae. Despite the book’s title, it surveys pri- 
marily the 1968-1979 period. Only 17 pages 
are devoted to the years since the collapse of 
the 1979 rapprochement, with the result that 
the impact of the Iran-Iraq war on Syrian- 
Iraqi relations receives less attention than 
other, far less important matters. Second, 
there is surprisingly little in the book about 
the Soviet Union, which was a major player 
in both countries for virtually the entire pe- 
riod. This reviewer would have welcomed a 
more detailed account of Moscow’s efforts to 
bridge differences between two of its key 
allies in the region. Despite these gaps, this is 
a solid piece of work. 


Alasdair Drysdale, Department of Geogra- 
phy, University of New Hampshire 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Behind the Intifada: Labor and Women's 
Movements in the Occupied Territories, 
by Joost R. Hiltermann. Princeton, NJ: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1991. xvii + 217 pages. 
Notes to p. 243. Bibl. to p. 254. Index to p. 
265. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Ann M. Lesch 


The grassroots organizations that support the 
Palestinian uprising in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip predate the intifada. That popular 
mobilization has taken place through labor, 
women’s, medical, and agricultural commit- 
tees also indicates a widespread social trans- 
formation. These organizations have helped 
both to secure the survival of the society 
despite the rigors of military occupation and 
to create alternative structures from which 
new leaders can emerge. 

Joost Hiltermann details the evolution of 
two vital sets of organizations—the labor 
movement and the women’s movement—in a 
carefully constructed study based on field 
research in the mid-1980s. Although the wo- 
men’s movement has been subjected to crit- 
ical examination elsewhere, trade unions 
have been relatively neglected, and Hilter- 
mann offers the first sustained comparison of 
their mobilization strategies and effective- 
ness. 

Efforts to unionize workers were hampered 
by the perceived need to subordinate labor 
issues to the national struggle, by the limited 
degree of industrialization in the occupied 
territories, and by restrictions on organizing 
laborers who worked inside Israel. Fierce 
competition among Palestinian political fac- 
tions in the early 1980s ironically accelerated 
the organizing drive. Unions raced to attract 
villagers, workers in previously unorganized 
trades, and laborers in Israel. They expanded 
the health, legal, and recreational services 
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offered to members. Their grassroots orga- 
nizing skills proved valuable in coordinating 
the intifada. Many union activists shifted 
their attention to the national struggle and the 
labor movement overcame, in part, its fac- 
tional differences. 

The women's movement arose out of dif- 
ferent needs. Young educated women shifted 
from charity-oriented efforts to grassroots 
mobilization in the late 1970s, seeking to 
address the problems of working women, 
housewives, village women, and students. 
They involved women in literacy classes, 
daycare programs, health clinics, and pro- 
ductive projects in order to ease the burdens 
placed on women and to enhance their par- 
ticipation outside the home. Factionalism 
proved less prevalent within the women's 
movement than in the labor movement. Just 
as workers’ interests were often subordinated 
to national concerns, the women's commit- 
tees also avoided challenging directly the 
existing social mores and legal codes. They 
sought to transform gradually women's sta- 
tus. Women have played active roles in all 
aspects of the intifada, but the women's 
committees have maintained their distinct 
activities. They have also struggled to avoid 
being marginalized by the political leadership 
and relegated to the roles of ‘‘mothers of 
martyrs" who should merely *'protect, pre- 
serve and procreate"' (p. 202). 

Hiltermann's analysis is essential reading for 
scholars and policymakers who seek to under- 
stand the dynamics of Palestinian society. The 
grassroots movements provide seasoned lead- 
ership and organizational experience that are 
crucial for the Palestinians as they craft their 
national structures and conceptualize their in- 
dependent state. 

A note on acronyms—although Hiltermann 
provides a list of organizations, the text is 
dizzying to read. For example, concerning 
the labor unions, he writes, ‘‘the PWB bro- 
kered agreements with the WUB, the PUAF 
and the WVB ... " (p. 73); a discussion of 
the women's movement begins, ‘‘the 
WCSW, unlike the UPWWC and FPWAC 
2.7 (p. 147). 
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Ann M. Lesch is professor of political science 
at Villanova University. 


Gender in Crisis: Women and the Palestin- 
ian Resistance Movement, by Julie M. Pe- 
teet. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1991. x + 218 pages. Notes to p. 229. Refs. to 
p. 238. Index to p. 245. $37.50. $13.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Amal Rassam 


Following the establishment of the state of 
Israel, about 100,000 Palestinians fled their 
villages and towns in northern Palestine and 
made their way into Lebanon. Today the 
Palestinians in Lebanon are estimated to be 
around 400,000, of whom the majority still 
live in refugee camps. Julie Peteet spent two 
years, from 1980 to 1982, researching the 
impact of the militant Palestinian national 
movement on gender relations in the Pales- 
tinian community. Her fieldwork was primar- 
ily conducted in Beirut, and specifically in the 
Shatila camp and its surrounding urban area, 
where the Palestinian resistance movement 
had its headquarters. 

Peteet's main focus is on the political role 
of women, especially during the years 1968— 
1982, when the Palestinian national move- 
ment in Lebanon was militarily, politically, 
and economically most powerful. Although it 
Is likely that her findings and conclusions 
may be valid for the case of Palestinian 
women in general, Peteet carefully limits her 
generalizations to that of a specific subgroup 
of Palestinian women, namely the ‘‘ordi- 
nary" women of the refugee camps in Beirut. 
On the whole, these first and second-genera- 
tion refugees were former members of tightly 
knit, patrilineal and patriarchal peasant com- 
munities, organized along clan lines. The 
author allows them to speak for themselves 
and to articulate their own struggle to recon- 
cile the multiple and often contradictory de- 
mands of their old and new roles in the 
context of poverty, discrimination, insecur- 
ity, and exile. 

Through her interviews with a wide range 
of women—young and old, university gradu- 
ates and illiterates, Palestine Liberation Or- 


ganization militants and passive camp 
residents—Peteet sensitively illustrates the 
ideological dilemmas and cultural contradic- 
tions involved in mobilizing women and 
drawing them out of their private domestic 
domain into the public sphere of politics, 
community organization, and para-military 
action. Her analysis of the different ideolog- 
ical and practical constraints that impede the 
full political participation of women in the 
national movement of resistance—and, by 
extension, their emancipation from the tradi- 
tional patriarchal structures of authority and 
domination—is especially strong. 

One particular constraint is the lukewarm 
commitment of the PLO to the sustained 
political involvement of women apd their 
exclusion from positions of power and pres- 
tige. As Peteet points out, the Palestinian 
national movement has made no serious at- 
tempt to articulate a clear policy on the 
"question of women"' and the General Union 
of Palestinian Women has, thus far, con- 
sciously subordinated the problem of wom- 
en's liberation to that of national liberation. 
Although such a view is far from being uni- 
versally endorsed by Palestinian women— 
many of whom are committed to the 
immediate amelioration of women's status in 
the social, political, and legal domains—it 
does seem to uphold the general belief of the 
majority in the ''inextricability of their strug- 
gle for gender equality and rights with that of 
the national movement” (p. 210). As one 
informant, quoted in the introduction, poi- 
gnantly put it to Peteet, ‘‘Everything that 
happens to my people will happen to me.” 

This is a well-documented, tightly argued 
book about the dynamics of politics and gender 
at a particularly difficult historical juncture in 
the life of the Palestinian nation. 


Amal Rassam, Anthropology Department, 
Queens College, City University of New York 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Entangled Allies: US Policy toward 
Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus, by Montea- 


gle Stearns. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations Press, 1992. xv + 153 pages. Ap- 
pends. to p. 163. Notes to p. 176. Index to p. 
185. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by William R. Crawford 


A senior US official, newly arrived in govern- 
ment during the Kennedy administration, 
once remarked ruefully that although this 
country seemed to manage two areas of for- 
eign-policy concern with fair success—con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union and bilateral 
relations with other states—it did not do well in 
intraregional disputes involving friends of the 
United States. As this short volume by Mon- 
teagle Sfearns, US ambassador to Greece from 
1981 to 1985, sharply attests, this official could 
well have had Greece and Turkey in mind. 

In 1947, President Harry Truman extended 
US protection and aid to Greece and Turkey, 
regarding both as vulnerable to Soviet sub- 
version. Truman enunciated the doctrine that 
ultimately brought these states into NATO as 
its southeastern flank. Although successful in 
achieving the president’s strategic objective, 
Stearns argues, US policy following 1947 
failed to understand deep historic animosities 
or to address festering, specific contempo- 
rary issues that further divided the two 
friends of the United States, not the least 
being Cyprus. Only in emergency situations, 
when either Greece or Turkey had brought 
the parties to the brink of war, did the United 
States engage in diplomacy at the highest 
levels, and not always productively. At other 
times, US relations with Greece, Turkey, and 
Cyprus tended to ignore the dangerous poten- 
tial of unresolved problems and, as Stearns 
emphasizes at several points, the advice of 
knowledgeable career officers. In many re- 
spects, the United States may even have 
become an unwitting obstacle to realism on 
the part of its Mediterranean allies, as each 
sought reassurance that it was the more im- 
portant, through evidence of comparative 
military and economic aid levels. 

Entangled Allies takes readers through a 
maze of problems that bedevil the Greek- 
Turkish relationship—centuries of mutual 
suspicion and hostility, current sea and air- 
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space quarrels, delimitation of the Aegean 
continental shelf and mineral rights, NATO 
military command and control jurisdictions, 
and Cyprus. To each, Stearns suggests solu- 
tions of reasonable compromise. He con- 
cludes with a plea for a concerted, sustained 
US effort, making much more use of the 
shared NATO structure where appropriate; 
for example, a non-aggression pact. The au- 
thor suggests that these issues be addressed 
on the basis of a comprehensive, long-term 
policy that gives more weight to underlying 
political and economic considerations than 
was the case during the Cold War, when 
policymakers too often were exclusively pre- 
occupied with strategic implications. 

Stearns’ book provides essential back- 
ground reading for the scholar or diplomat 
engaged in the tangled Greece-Turkey-Cy- 
prus triangle. Appendices contain the texts of 
key documents in US diplomacy with these 
governments. 


William R. Crawford, United States Ambas- 
sador to Cyprus, 1974-78 


Regime Change in Afghanistan: Foreign 
Intervention and the Politics of Legiti- 
macy, by Amin Saikal and William Maley. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991. viii + 
165 pages. Bibl. to p. 182. Index to p. 190. 
$37.95. 


Reviewed by Max L. Gross 


This is a well-crafted, well-documented, and 
reliable account of developments in Afghan- 
istan since the Saur revolution in April 1978. 
Two chapters that detail developments fol- 
lowing the Soviet decision to withdraw from 
Afghanistan in February 1989 constitute the 
principle contribution of the work. The au- 
thors, both political scientists working in 
Australia, frequently contributed a variety of 
excellent articles on the Afghan crisis during 
the 1980s. This small work constitutes a 
summary of their earlier studies and seeks to 
assess conditions in Afghanistan, following 
more than ten years of being caught up in the 
powerful vise of cold-war rivalry. 
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For the most part, the book consists of a 
simple but well-organized historical narrative 
that sketches developments since 1978. In 
their introductory and concluding chapters, 
however, the authors, as political scientists, 
conceptualize their study around three 
themes—state, society, and the problem of 
legitimacy—that historically have been bal- 
anced in exquisite tension in Afghanistan. 
Not surprisingly, they conclude that central 
state authority, never strong in Afghanistan, 
has been severely eroded and that socie- 
ty—or better, Afghanistan's many ''micro- 
societies"—is increasingly the locus of 
contemporary political activity. This theme is 
spelled out in their depressing final chapter, 
“The Destructuring of Afghanistan." In it, 
the authors provide six scenarios for Afghan- 
istan's future. Whatever scenario, if any, 
emerges, Saikal and Maley argue that ‘‘the 
problems of war damage will continue to 
haunt the Afghan people for a long time” and 
will ‘‘guarantee a long period of misery and 
uncertainty for those who have survived the 
trauma of Soviet occupation.” 

Despite the praise the reviewer gives this 
efficient work, one major criticism must be 
noted. A more ethnographic analysis, like 
that of Olivier Roy's recent The Lessons of 
the Soviet/Afghan War,! would have been 
more suitable for the conclusions drawn here. 
The authors focus almost solely on the poli- 
tics of Kabul and Peshawar, and, of course, 
the policies of Moscow, Washington, Islam- 
abad, Riyadh, and Tehran. They correctly 
assess the problems of legitimacy suffered by 
the former regime in Kabul, but seem less 
capable of grasping the even greater prob- 
lems of legitimacy suffered by the new rulers 
in Kabul. The fact is that the mujahidin 
leaders in Peshawar were as dependent on 
the assistance of foreign parties as the Soviet- 
supported government and are even less 
likely to be able to reestablish a truly inde- 
pendent regime. 

As a result, the authors provide some 
rather strained interpretations. For example, 
they fault the former Soviet Union for failing 
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to abandon Najibullah while withdrawing 
from Afghanistan and for conducting the 
withdrawal in ways designed to split and 
weaken the mujahidin. This rather specious 
mechanism for shifting responsibility for mu- 
jahidin failure to capitalize on the opportunity 
presented by the Soviet withdrawal is simply 
not convincing. The authors also rightly cri- 
tique the February 1989 Peshawar shura for 
failure to include sufficiently the Afghan Shi‘a 
and Tajik communities as well as most of the 
mujahidin commanders inside the country, 
but fail to draw the connection between this 
failure and the subsequent disaster of the 
ill-conceived campaign to capture Jalalabad 
two months later. A little more Afghan coop- 
eration and a little less Pakistani and ®erhaps 
US ‘‘advice’’ may have produced a different 
result. 

Scholars on Afghanistan might keep in 
mind the sage observation of Lord Lawrence, 
a 19th-century viceroy of India, who summed 
up the Afghan character by noting, ‘‘the 
Afghans will put up with poverty, even with 
the unsecurity of life, but never will they 
tolerate to be ruled by foreigners.” Given the 
last decade of experience, it seems evident 
that the Afghans continue to demonstrate this 
quality of character. 


Max L. Gross teaches Middle East area 
studies at the Defense Intelligence College. 


Soviet Central Asia: The Failed Transfor- 
mation, ed. by William Fierman. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1991. xxi + 308 pages. 
Gloss. to p. 309. Contribs. to p. 312. Index to 
p. 328. $39.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Canfield 


This book is about the failure of the Soviet 
Union, in over 70 years of domination, to 
integrate Central Asia (including Kazakh- 
stan) into the Soviet system. Convinced of 
their cultural superiority, the Russians— 
Tsarists and Soviets alike—tried to ‘‘civi- 
lize?” the Central Asians by more or less 
direct rule and by the inculcation of Russian 
language and culture. Even the Soviets, who 


made claims to the contrary, attempted to 
incorporate the region into their empire by 
essentially foisting Russian or Russianized 
leaders and Russian culture, together with 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, on the Central 
Asian peoples. The Soviet attempt to control 
and develop Central Asia from the center is 
particularly noteworthy because it was a ‘‘to- 
talitarian’’ approach that failed—the politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural 
transformation that was envisioned never 
materialized. The Soviets did, of course, 
bring about many changes, but those changes 
were not desired, and most of the outcomes 
were unexpected and unwanted. As the book 
went to press, the editor speculated on 
whetherethe Communist Party’s attempt to 
transform Central Asia was in its ‘‘last 
stage." This was, he thought, the ‘‘beginning 
of the end” (p. 5). The Soviet system disap- 
peared within weeks of the publication of 
these words. 

Besides the foreword, introduction, and 
conclusion, which affirm and elaborate on 
this central theme, the body of the book 
provides the factual and suasive arguments 
on which these themes are based. The text is 
organized into four parts. Part one examines 
the general setting. In this section William 
Fierman provides an historical overview, 
bringing the history of the region up to recent 
events. Nancy Lubin discusses demographic 
trends in the region and their importance for 
economic development. Boris Rumer dis- 
cusses the economy, noting in particular the 
Soviet investment in cotton monoculture and 
the elaborate specialized infrastructure that 
was developed to support it. 

Part two addresses the political problems 
of the Soviets in managing and controlling 
Uzbekistan, presumably as an illustration of 
similar problems elsewhere in the region. In 
this section, Donald Carlisle and James 
Critchlow explain how Moscow's attempts to 
manipulate politics in Uzbekistan eventually 
worked against the Soviet structure and un- 
dermined its own legitimacy. 

In part three, which details the failure of 
the Soviets to effect a meaningful transforma- 
tion in the culture of Central Asia, Ronald 
Wixman describes the attitudes and relations 
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between the '*native"' populations of Uzbeki- 
stan and the Russians. Azade-Ayse Rorlich 
discusses Islam in Central Asian society. 
Isabelle Kreindler describes attempts to use 
Russian-language instruction to inculcate 
Russian culture, as a way to absorb Central 
Asian peoples into the Soviet system. Part 
four examines socioeconomic issues. Martha 
Brill Olcott describes the difficult situation of 
women in Central Asia. William Fierman 
discusses the problems of youth education 
and employment. 

This volume makes broad and significant 
claims supported by persuasive documenta- 
tion. That it presents a view not shared by the 
Russian establishment ensures that the issues 
likely will be debated for a long time. 


Robert L. Canfield, Washington University in 
St. Louis 


What is Asia to Us? Russia's Asian Heart- 
land Yesterday and Today, by Milan 
Hauner. Boston, MA and London: Unwin 
Hyman, 1990. xvi + 254 pages. Index to p. 
264. $44.95. 


Reviewed by Firuz Kazemzadeh 


Two years can be a long time. Milan Haun- 
er's fascinating study of the Russian-Soviet 
dominion, and particularly of its central Asi- 
atic heartland, was published when the union 
was still intact. Few observers, there or in the 
West, imagined that the last great empire on 
earth would collapse so rapidly and, more or 
less, peacefully. If one believes that history 
has come to an end, one would have to say 
that What is Asia to Us? is outdated, by- 
passed by events, and a commentary on 
issues that no longer exist. That, of course, is 
not the case. 

Hauner investigates factors that change 
more slowly than do politics and ideologies. 
The red flag no longer flies over the Kremlin; 
former constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union have proclaimed their independence 
and established diplomatic relations with 
many states. Some have even been admitted 
to the United Nations. Yet the land the old 
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empire occupied, its terrain, rivers, soil, cli- 
mate, natural resources, and people, remain 
in place. Russia's geographic position and her 
political strength made her a dominant power 
in Eurasia, and she will continue in one form 
or another to exercise enormous influence on 
both continents. 

Part one of the book explores the ideology of 
Russian expansion in Asia, A gallery of states- 
men, geographers, historians, and scientists— 
for example, the great Dmitrii I. Mendeleiev— 
pass in review. Some are virtually unknown in 
the West, although their ideas were of crucial 
importance and helped shape Russia's south- 
eastern advance. Hauner briefly considers the 
Eurasianists, thinkers who stressed Russia's 
Asian heritage and saw their country's future in 
a fusion of those European and Asian elements 
that went into the formation of Russian culture. 
(One might mention here George Vernadsky of 
Yale University, an exponent of Eurasianism 
in the United States.) 

Part two addresses more specifically '*Rus- 
sia's Central Asian Heartland," while part 
three, the major portion of the book, traces 
the debate about ‘‘The Heartland," a debate 
initiated by Halford Mackinder and contin- 
ued by Karl Haushofer and other proponents 
of geopolitics, some of whom were Nazis. 
Hauner shows that Stalinist ideologists re- 
jected geopolitics with its materialistic deter- 
minism, a position perhaps inconsistent with 
Marxism but consistent with Bolshevik vol- 
untarism. Part three, although interesting, 
provides less new information than parts one 
and two. 

In his conclusion Hauner asks questions 
that were unanswerable only two years ago— 
“Where is the Soviet Empire Moving under 
Gorbachev?” **Do the Forces of Nationalism 
Represent the Main Threat to the Empire?” 
and, last but not least, what are the prospects 
for ‘‘Coherence?’’ Answers to these ques- 
tions, except the last, can be read daily in the 
newspapers. Yet it is too early to bury the 
Russian empire. Hauner’s provocative book 
shows why. 


Firuz Kazemzadeh, Department of History, 
Yale University 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Al-Hind—The Making of the Indo-Islamic 
World, vol. 1: Early Medieval India and 
the Expansion of Islam, 7th-11th Centu- 
ries, by André Wink. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1990. viii + 360 pages. Bibl. to p. 375. Index 
to p. 396. NLG165.00. 


Reviewed by Juan R.I. Gole 


André Wink has produced a prodigious work 
of scholarship that boldly challenges the 
prevailing views of early medieval India. Un- 
fortunately, Wink only highlights the histo- 
riographical importance of his intervention 
on pages 219-31. He argues that Hindu schol- 
ars of a nationalist bent and Western Orien- 
talists infected by some form of Aryan racist 
theory together developed a view of India in 
the period 600-1000 CE as beset by a dark 
age of economic contraction, political frag- 
mentation, and a debilitating onslaught of 
Arab Muslims in the northwest (Sindh), 
which allegedly blocked key trade routes. 
The author contends that the development of 
this view was analogous to that of older ideas 
of the European Dark Ages. He points out 
that the long-discredited Pirenne thesis—that 
the early Islamic empires had a deleterious 
effect on the economy of western Europe— 
has more recently been altogether reversed 
by European medievalists, who now argue 
that western Europe was economically Islam- 
ized and benefited from the process. Wink 
maintains that a similar encompassment of 
India in the early Islamic worldwide trading 
system also contributed to an economic efflo- 
rescence in this period. 

Wink begins by describing the early Is- 
lamic conquests and the formation of the 
Muslim state in the Middle East. He then 
examines trade and trading diasporas in the 
Indian Ocean, including Muslims, Jews, and 
Parsis, drawing conceptually on the work of 
Philip Curtin. He details the political history 
of Arab-ruled Sindh, paying attention to state 
formation, political elites, indigenous reli- 
gions, and economic developments. Finally, 


he sets Arab-ruled Sindh in its contemporary 
political context by surveying contemporary 
Hindu and Buddhist states in Kashmir, Ben- 
gal, north India, the Deccan, and south India. 
He argues that the existing chronicle litera- 
ture for Kashmir, along with inscriptions and 
archeological evidence for the others, suggest 
that these Hindu kingdoms were wealthy and 
politically centralized in the early medieval 
period. One major argument for seeing them 
as impoverished had been the previous inabil- 
ity of archeologists to find significant coin 
hoards from these regions for the period 
600-1000. Wink adduces some recently dis- 
covered coin hoards, especially for Bengal, 
and points to copious references to precious 
metals ad coins in the surviving chronicles 
and inscriptions. He suggests that the period 
was one of economic dynamism, both in 
Muslim-ruled Sindh and elsewhere in India, 
and points to the rise of the Muslim-domi- 
nated trading circuit in the Indian Ocean as a 
major cause for this prosperity. 

Wink, one of the few scholars to possess all 
the requisite languages—Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian—for studying Indian history in this 
period, has written a compelling book that is 
sure to spark much debate and research. It 
should certainly be read by historians of the 
Middle East. The book represents an about- 
face for the author, who earlier associated 
himself with the tendency at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies to dismiss Muslim 
historiography as Whiggish and unreliable; 
here, he maintains the dependability of al- 
Baladhuri and the Chachnamih. The author 
also had earlier seemed to argue against the 
. image in Muslim works of strong, centralized 
Muslim-ruled states in India, suggesting that 
this image masked an underlying reality of 
constant turmoil and rebellion.! Some explana- 
tion in the introduction of how he arrived at this 
new position concerning the usefulness of Mus- 
lim sources would have been welcome. 

Writing a synthetic work of this sort carries 
risks. Some chapters have already been su- 


1. André Wink, Land and Sovereignty in 
India: Agrarian Society and Politics under the 
18th-Century Maratha Svarajya (Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 
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perseded by Derry] MacLean’s monograph, 
published around the same time.? MacLean 
more closely analyzes the impact of Islam on 
Theravada Buddhism and Saivite Hinduism 
in Sindh, arguing that the cosmopolitan, mer- 
cantile Muslims coopted and then converted 
the urban, trade-oriented Buddhists, while 
finding the rural Punjabi Hindus more impen- 
etrable. Yet Wink's book, influenced by 
"world history" in the mold of Curtin and 
William McNeil, and by Fernand Braudel and 
the Annales school, builds the larger argu- 
ment. 


Juan R.I. Cole, Director, Center for Middle 
Eastern and North African Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Morocco in the Reign of Mawlay Sulay- 
man, by Mohamed el-Mansour. Wisbech, 
UK: MENAS Press, 1988. xiv + 220 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 238. Index to p. 248. £28.00. 


Reviewed by Weston F. Cook, Jr. 


The reign of Moroccan sultan Mawlay Sulay- 
man (1792-1822) coincides with the decades 
most historians fix as the beginning of moder- 
nity in the Middle East. Compared to the 
histories of contemporary states such as Ot- 
toman Turkey, Qajar Iran, and Muhammad 
Ali's Egypt, however, this pivotal epoch gets 
surprisingly scant attention from Maghri- 
bists, whether revisionists or more traditional 
scholars. This disinterest seems to arise from 
a loose consensus, inherited from otherwise 
discarded colonialist paradigms, that Mawlay 
Sulayman’s reign was merely one intermina- 
ble cavalcade of catastrophes, due largely to 
Sulayman’s personal failings and the xeno- 
phobic backwardness of the populace. Com- 
pared superficially with the east in this 
period, nothing promising or progressive 
seems to appear under the Moroccan sun. In 
Western historiography, Selim III and Mah- 
mud II are virtual martyrs for modernity 
while Sulayman, who died shortly after re- 
lease from captivity in a civil war he could 


2. Derryl N. MacLean, Religion and Soci- 
ety in Arab Sind (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989). 
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not suppress, is still depicted as an inept ruler 
unable to overcome the intractable tumult of 
Morocco’s tribes and towns. Mohamed el- 
Mansour now replaces this personality-cen- 
tered patina with a multilevel reconstruction, 
not only of Sulayman’s state but the society 
and economy it obscured. That he works 
heavily—but by no means uncritically—from 
scarce and often barely accessible primary 
sources makes this book of special value. 

El-Mansour opens with a remarkably co- 
gent dissection of Morocco’s early modern 
human environment in its rural, urban, and 
social dimensions. He then fits institutions of 
makhzan (state) domination—the sultanate, 
the army, and the administration—into this 
arena by analyzing the various components in 
terms of idealized traditions, actual func- 
tions, and real performance. Although mili- 
tary strength remained the decisive arbiter of 
rule for Sulayman, as for every sultan before 
him, day-to-day power refracted through a 
host of consent-mediating bodies, classes, 
and individuals—blueblood sharifs, tribal 
chiefs, city fathers, merchant leagues, artisan 
guilds, religious spokesmen, and Morocco’s 
particularly pervasive and powerful sufi lodge 
orders, the zawiya. Mawlay Sulayman also 
inherited the overriding issue every ruler 
before him confronted, that of maintaining a 
neat balance of cooptation and repression to 
extract enough resources for permanent sub- 
jugation of a society of viscerally indepen- 
dent folk without being toppled by an outside 
challenger or ambitious family member. Like 
his hero, the Saadian sultan Ahmad al-Man- 
sur, Sulayman generated much of the social 
turmoil he had to combat by his unwavering 
efforts to manipulate and control every class 
and community in Morocco. El-Mansour ar- 
gues that until his undoing—partly by events 
beyond control—he proved far more success- 
ful than is commonly realized. 

Morocco’s economy in this era was overall 
prosperous. In six years of struggle with his 
rivals, from 1792 to 1798, Sulayman kept 
wartime damage to agrarian infrastructure 
under control and assiduously courted both 
Moroccan and European commercial com- 
munities by promoting cereal exports, en- 
couraging free importation (but through 


Moroccan residents only), and eliminating 
non-Quranic taxes and state monopolies. The 
terrible plague of 1799-1800 not only carried 
off many of his domestic enemies but led to a 
higher standard of living for the survivors. 
Sulayman regarded the infidels of Europe 
with moral revulsion and their presence as 
polluting, but astute recognition of Moroc- 
co’s vulnerabilities allowed him to guide his 
nation through the perilous years of Napo- 
leon’s wars, while helping mercantile clients 
to trade. grain and war supplies with the 
British-led coalition. Even though Moroccan 
naval power helped defeat domestic compet- 
itors, Sulayman not only eliminated the makh- 
zan navy as an economy measure but 
gradually closed down Morocco's igfluential 
corsair syndicates. Here, again, he followed a 
measured course of appealing to his commer- 
cial base of support, recognizing the realities 
of European naval supremacy, and carefully 
anesthetizing a potential source of future 
resistance. With such policies, he preserved 
for 20 years the foreign peace that lay at the 
basis of domestic stability, if not exactly 
tranquility, in Morocco until 1820. 
El-Mansour covers two cardinal develop- 
ments of the reign with exceptional insight— 
Sulayman's religious reformism and the 
1820-22 revolt of Fez. Although the sultan's 
interest in Saudi Wahhabism emerges as less 
intense than often portrayed, Sulayman him- 
self enjoyed alim status as an expert in con- 
servative Maliki sunna and as a postulant of 
the ultra-orthodox Nasiriya zawiya. He thus 
engaged his antagonists, whether zawiya 
populists, sharif aristocrats, or ulama aligned 
with local interests on their spiritual home 
ground, even as they challenged him for the 
hearts, minds, and monies of fellow Moroc- 
cans. Along with his campaigns to repress the 
heterodoxies and excesses of marabouts and 
sufis went a less publicized but equally dan- 
gerous genealogical inquisition designed to 
deprive many elite families and nouveax 
riches of their titles as sharifs—and reclaim 
their tax privileges, land grants, and stipend 
rents for the makhzan. Although these ac- 
tions often led to revolts, unrest, and military 
defeats, Sulayman kept his balance. Even the 
social turmoil accompanying the famine and 


plague of 1817-19 remained manageable until 
the makhzan army shattered under the ham- 
mer blows of the plague and then a cata- 
strophic defeat at the battle of Zaian with the 
Ait Oumalou Berbers in May 1819. In this 
environment, the revolt of Fez broke out, a 
revolt that took Sulayman over a year to put 
down. As analyzed brilliantly by el-Mansour, 
the real leaders were not commercial bour- 
geoisie, as historians such as Grigori Lazarev 
and Raymond Thomassy contend, but the 
pillars of the old order—the sharifs, the old 
Andalusi houses, militia leagues, and various 
traditional cliques who had always been ene- 
mies of Sulayman. 

Sulayman did not long enjoy his costly 
victories over Fez and its Berber allies. An- 
other revolt and a final military reverse wore 
out his strength. But, at his death in July 
1822, Sulayman left Morocco a legitimate 
heir—Mawlay Abd al-Rahman, a rare stabi- 
lizing gift to the nation—and left his heir a 
firm alliance with Morocco's growing mer- 
chant class, which for the most part sup- 
ported a state that set its economic base on 
international trade instead of inflammatory 
taxes. One hopes that this superlative study 
will inspire other historians to add depth and 
new insights to the narrative breadth el-Man- 
sour has brought to the knowledge of the 
Moroccan experience in this pivotal transi- 
tion from the early modern to the modern era. 


Weston F. Cook, Jr., Department of History, 
Kutztown University, Kutztown, Pennsylva- 
nia 


HEALTH 


The Creation of a Medical Profession in 
Egypt, 1800—1922, by Amira el-Azhary 
Sonbol. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1991. xii + 141 pages. Notes to p. 162. 
Gloss. to p. 163. Bibl. to p. 170. Index to p. 
177. $34.95. 


Reviewed by Vernon Egger 
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Amira el-Azhary Sonbol’s book surveys the 
impact of the introduction of European med- 
ical services on Egyptian society. Her central 
thesis is that Muhammad Ali introduced med- 
ical reforms that improved the well being of 
all Egyptians, but that the British occupation 
and administration of the country vitiated 
most of the benefits that had been achieved, 
and created a system that benefited wealthy 
Egyptians and Europeans, not the mass of 
Egyptians. She asserts that, although the 
British improved the quality of health serv- 
ices for the elite in Egypt by the early 20th 
century, the great majority of the population 
was worse off than it had been during the 
reign of Ismail. 

Sonbol provides useful information on 
many aspects of Egyptian medical history. 
She examines the development of medical 
education, medical reforms instituted by Mu- 
hammad Ali and Ismail, and the clash of 
political aims between Egyptian physicians 
and the European-dominated Health Council, 
which Said Pasha made responsible for all 
medical professionals in Egypt. The author 
also discusses the medical policies of the 
British administration, which demoted Egyp- 
tian professionals to the rank of assistants 
and orderlies, and which served those urban 
patients who were able to pay for medical 
treatment, while largely ignoring the poor and 
those living in rural areas. 

As a concise survey of medical develop- 
ments in Egypt from 1800 to 1922, the book is 
a useful contribution. Readers who seek a 
detailed treatment of the rise of the medical 
profession in that country, however, will be 
disappointed. This brief book is not tightly 
argued, and it contains considerable material 
unrelated to the creation of a recognizable 
class of Egyptian health professionals. 

The claim that a profession was created 
during the period under survey is inferential 
rather than demonstrative, and it raises some 
questions. The author argues that several 
indicators of a medical profession were in 
place by the 1870s. These include the require- 
ment, after mid-century, that promotions of 
doctors and pharmacists in government ser- 
vice be contingent on the passing of two 
examinations, the practice begun by Ismail of 
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granting special cash pensions to retiring doc- 
tors, thereby distinguishing them from army 
officers and engineers, and the establishment 
of a medical journal, al-Yasub al-Tibbi, in 
1865. By 1875, only graduates from a recog- 
nized medical school could claim the title of 
doctor, and medical school graduates were, 
for the first time, free to practice medicine 
outside of government service. 

These are legitimate indicators, but no 
mention is made of a professional association 
that would verify the autonomy of Egyptian 
physicians. The government, not the doctors 
themselves, remained the arbiter of who be- 
came doctors. Moreover, as the Egyptian 
physicians gained what little they did, the 
period of British domination began, during 
which time the medical journal ceased publi- 
cation, the medical school came under the 
control of Britons who ousted Egyptian ad- 
ministrators and teachers, new medical 
school entrance requirements reduced the 
number of students dramatically, and Egyp- 
tian physicians in government service were 
allowed to serve only as assistants to Euro- 
pean physicians. It is hard to imagine a 
professional identity for Egyptian physicians 
between 1882 and 1922. 

In what sense were Egyptian physicians 
members of a profession, without autonomy, 
without a professional journal, and without a 
professional association? Surely the emer- 
gence of a medical profession in Egypt actu- 
ally took place in the period after 1922, rather 
than before. It is unfortunate that the title of 
this book is misleading, for it causes readers 
to expect something other than what it con- 
tains—a description of some of the changes 
that European medical practices and political 
control brought to the delivery of medical 
services in Egypt, prior to 1922. 


Vernon Egger, Department of History, Geor- 
gia Southern University 


LITERATURE 


Modern Literature in the Near and Mid- 
dle East, 1850-1970, ed. by Robin Ostle. 
London and New York: Routledge, 1991. x 4 


225 pages. Bibl. to p. 235. Index to p. 248. 
$59.95. 


Reviewed by Muhammad Siddiq 


This book examines the modern phase of four 
national literatures of the contemporary Mid- 
dle East—Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, and 
Turkish. As its title indicates, it traces the 
emergence and general development of these 
literatures from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury to 1970. An internal subdivision of the 
book into three parts, fairly equal in length, 
further correlates the periodization scheme to 
discursive thematic interests. These three 
periods are defined as *'The Age of Transla- 
tions and Adaptations, 1850-1914;’’e@‘‘From 
Romantic Nationalism to Social Criticism, 
1914-1950;" and “The Age of Ideology and 
Polarization since 1950.” A general historical 
overview introduces the discussion of each 
part and relates the literary trends and devel- 
opments to the larger economic, social, polit- 
ical, and ideological forces at work during the 
period in question. 

Without exception, the 15 articles that 
make up the book are highly informative. For 
the most part, they are free of jargon. Given 
the diverse subject matter and the large num- 
ber of contributors, the book displays a re- 
markable degree of unity, rigor, and 
coherence. 

Beyond the intrinsic value of the discreet 
surveys, however, their inclusion in a single 
volume has conceptual and pedagogic impli- 
cations for the teaching of modern Middle 
Eastern literature at universities in Europe 
and North America. To judge by the example 
of Near Eastern departments at major univer- 
sities in the United States, there is an evident 
lack of a conceptually unifying framework for 
the literature component of their curricular 
offerings. In the absence of such a frame- 
work, the examination of these disparate 
national literatures in isolation from each 
other is bound to remain partial and incom- 
plete. 

This is not to suggest that a comparative 
approach guides the 15 contributions to this 
critical anthology. Strictly speaking, only the 
introductions to the three parts qualify for this 


designation. (Because they relate literary to 
sociopolitical phenomena these introductions 
also make a gesture toward interdisciplinary 
research.) As all four national literatures had 
greater individual traffic with modern Western 
literature than they did with each other—as the 
articles in this book amply show—the present 
contextual format carries the comparative view 
as far as the historical record allows. Future 
comparative research in modern Middle East- 
ern literature may expand and deepen the 
unifying conceptual and methodological postu- 
lates of this auspicious beginning. For now, this 
book refocuses critical attention on the demon- 
strably similar historical challenges that shaped 
the literary responses of modern literature in 
the Middte and Near East. 


Muhammad Siddiq, Associate Professor of 
Arabic and Comparative Literature, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 


My Grandmother’s Cactus: Stories by 
Egyptian Women, tr. by Marilyn Booth. 
London: Quartet Books, 1991. ix + 165 
pages. £12.95. 


Reviewed by Carol Bardenstein 


In today’s cultural and literary climate the 
publication of ‘‘marginalized voices" of all 
varieties has been encouraged, from Native 
American writing, to Francophone literature, 
to the body of women’s writings within various 
literary traditions, in which their marginality 
and ‘‘difference”’ is celebrated. Attempts have 
been made to push these works out of the 
margins and into the ‘‘center,” often through 
translation. Arabic literature, in spite of Naguib 
Mahfouz’s Nobel Prize, has been surprisingly 
slow in emerging from the margins and reach- 
ing beyond its indigenous readership into trans- 
lation. 

Even less represented in translation, of 
course, are works that are marginalized 
within Arabic literature, such as women’s 
writing and works composed in colloquial 
Arabic. Although Lebanese women’s litera- 
ture of the civil war decades, for example, 
has been presented to Western audiences 
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both in translation and in critical writings, 
Egyptian women's literature has been largely 
neglected. An  English-reading audience 
wanting to learn what Egyptian women have 
been writing for the past two decades has had 
practically no source, until the appearance of 
this new volume of contemporary short sto- 
ries by Egyptian women. This collection is a 
welcome and vital addition to the body of 
works of Arabic literature in translation, and 
a pioneering attempt to bring some of Arabic 
literature's less-known voices to the fore. 

Marilyn Booth's introduction to the collec- 
tion offers the reader an informative account 
of the history of women's literary activities in 
Egypt, an area in which she has conducted 
pioneering research, and it clearly situates 
this collection of stories within the context of 
modern Arabic literary production. Although 
the list of authors whose works appear in this 
collection is neither comprehensive nor ex- 
haustive—as the translator readily admits— 
Booth's selection of eight writers,! with two 
or three stories by each, is ultimately a saga- 
cious and successful one, both in terms of the 
consistently high quality of stories presented 
and the cohesion of the collection. 

The stories vary greatly in style and struc- 
ture, but they share a number of features that 
connect them in substantial ways. The au- 
thors and their stories are the product of a 
particular period and generation in the life of 
modern Egypt. The writers were born in the 
1940s or early 1950s, grew up during the early 
Nasir years of idealistic promise, experi- 
enced the devastation of the 1967 defeat, and 
have lived most of their adult lives in the 
period of disillusion, materialism, and cyni- 
cism of the Sadat and Mubarak years. Each 
story bears some mark of a generation that, 
albeit in different ways, has only a faded 
memory of having held strong beliefs. This 
sense often takes the shape of nostalgic long- 
ing, or a desperate attempt to seize some 
piece of the rapidly deteriorating refuge of 
“traditional” life, while making an uneasy 
and reluctant accommodation to an alienating 


1. Radwa Ashour, Salwa Bakr, Seham Bay- 
omi, Neamat el-Beheiri, Etidal Osman, Mona 
Ragab, Ibtihal Salem, and Sahar Tawfiq. 
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reality in which human values and relations 
are displaced by commodities. 

Another feature most of these stories share 
is an attempt to incorporate and give new 
expression to aspects of traditional or ‘‘au- 
thentic" Egyptian culture, including tradi- 
tional folk tales or characters (such as al- 
Shaatir Hasan); beliefs about the evil eye, 
good luck, and djinnis; proverbs or expres- 
sions that are markedly colloquial; popular 
women's rituals such as the zaar (exorcism 
ritual); and moonlight fertility rituals. Unlike 
the sometimes gratuitous appropriation of 
“folklore” found in some Egyptian writing 
today, these authors attempt to use these 
motifs in a subtle and discriminating manner, 
with specific literary functions. 

These stories also share an important com- 
mon focus on women's lives and issues, told 
from women's points of view. They are often 
situated in realms reserved for women that 
are simultaneously oppressive and assertive. 
For example, while confined to the kitchen 
and the time-consuming task of cleaning and 
stripping leaves in preparing mulukhiyya, a 
traditional Egyptian dish, the women also 
find the opportunity to voice their dismay at 
one husband's decision to take a second wife. 
This focus is not isolated, nor does it curtail 
the development of other salient themes in 
these stories. Nearly all of the stories portray 
the lives of people who belong to Egypt's 
lower classes, and the authors seem to be 
deliberately linking issues of power, gender, 
and class within Egypt's social reality. 

This collection must be lauded not only for 
its discriminating selection of authors, but 
also for the quality of the translation in the 
face of considerable challenges from the 
texts. Attempting to translate stories contain- 
ing both colloquial and ‘‘formal”’ Arabic into 
English—a language that does not demarcate 
its varieties along the same lines as Ara- 
bic—is a formidable task and one which 
inevitably yields expressions that sound 
somewhat stilted or artificial in English, par- 
ticularly when intended to sound markedly 
“colloquial.” Booth, however, has suc- 
ceeded in producing an excellent and artful 
translation of these stories, rendering them 


eminently accessible to an English-reading 
audience. 

In the years since this book was under pub- 
lication new women writers have emerged in 
Egypt, and some of the writers represented in 
this anthology have gone on to publish new 
collections of short stories, novels, and other 
writings, which would have fit well in this 
anthology. One hopes that this pioneering col- 
lection will encourage others in the field to 
translate more women's writing, and thereby 
call more attention to the vital literary activity 
in the margins of Arabic literature today. 


Carol Bardenstein, Arabic Language and 
Literature, Asian Studies Program, Dart- 


‘mouth College e 


Turkish Stories from Four Decades, by 
Aziz Nesin (Mehmet Nusret Nesin), tr. by 
Louis Mitler. Washington, DC: Three Conti- 
nents Press, 1991. viii + 196 pages. Bibl. to p. 
200. $24.00 cloth. $13.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Walter G. Andrews 


Aziz Nesin is, without doubt, one of Tur- 
key's most prolific and significant writers on 
an international scale. Like many contempo- 
rary Turkish authors from the political left, 
who dreamt of extending the promise of the 
Kemalist revolution beyond the confines of 
the traditional economic elites, he has suf- 
fered a lifetime of harassment at the hands of 
governments which, in a more rational uni- 
verse, would have considered him a national 
treasure. That he has survived at all is per- 
haps attributable to the slipperiness of his 
humor in evading the grasp of repression and 
a certain amount of good luck that a number 
of his fellow authors have lacked. 

It is somewhat fashionable to assert that an 
author's work—especially the work of a ‘“‘left- 
ist” author—displays qualities that ‘‘tran- 
scend'" his or her politics. Usually this is 
nonsense, and in the case of Aziz Nesin it is 
utter nonsense. Nesin's work is imbued with 
the wry wit and humor of a popular Turkish 
tradition that extends back through centuries of 
political repression, casting absurdity, laugh- 


ter, and downright silliness in the face of over- 
whelming power. It speaks with the voice of 
the people, simply and eloquently, because 
Aziz Nesin is wholeheartedly one of the people 
and has never lost the ability to speak with their 
voice and identify with their causes. Make no 
mistake, neither the genre—humor— nor a gen- 
eral discomfort with the intrusion of real-world 
pain into humor should permit Nesin's political 
and artistic message to be made trivial or more 
aesthetic. His is vastly serious, vastly funny 
work that deserves a broad, international read- 
ership. 

Turkish Stories from Four Decades is a 
collection of 20 short stories by Aziz Nesin, 
selected, translated, and introduced by Louis 
Mitler. [he volume includes samples of Ne- 
sin's work from the 1950s through the 
1980s— seven stories from the 1950s, eight 
from the 1960s, three from the 1970s, and two 
from the 1980s. Given that Nesin has pro- 
duced hundreds of stories, any selection will 
please no one completely, perhaps not even 
the selector. In this case, the choices seem 
mostly to be conservative, offering stories 
that are well known and that present few 
difficulties in transportation between cul- 
tures. Much the same might be said of the 
translations. They are also extremely conser- 
vative and lack, in the English, the easy 
colloquial humor of the Turkish. Aziz Nesin 
might fare better at the hands of a translator 
who was willing to take more risks and think 
more about what elements constitute a hu- 
morous delivery in colloquial English. None- 
theless, humor is difficult to translate and 
Mitler's work is definitely a competent one. 

The volume is certainly a welcome addi- 
tion, well worth reading, and deserving of 
thanks to both the translator and publisher. 


Walter G. Andrews, Ottoman Text Edition 
Project, University of Washington, Seattle 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Ibn Rushd (Averroes), by Dominique Ur- 
voy, tr. by Olivia Stewart. London and New 
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York: Routledge, 1991. 131 pages. Notes to 
p. 133. Bibl. Guide to p. 148. Index to p. 155. 
$18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael Blaustein 


Dominique Urvoy's book appears in the series 
“Arabic Thought and Culture," which aims at 
providing "'straightforward" as well as ‘‘suc- 
cinct and authoritative” introductions for the 
non-specialist **western reader,” such as jour- 
nalists and travelers (p. 156). This combination 
of aims is a tall order, and failure to achieve 
them all should not be considered a fault. The 
author has chosen to be ‘‘succinct’’ at the 
expense of being ''straightforward." The gen- 
eral reader will be discouraged by the chronic 
obscurity of the writing and awkwardness of 
the translation, the cryptic references to schol- 
ars as well as to exotic, undefined terms, and 
the summaries of doctrines, which are often so 
brief as to be unintelligible. Indeed, the book is 
not addressed to a lay reader, nor is it meant to 
be a contribution to scholarship on Averroes. 
As an introductory survey, the book is neces- 
sarily derivative. Nevertheless, there is a fresh- 
ness to many of the judgments expressed here 
that makes the book worthy of students’ and 
Scholars' attention. This remark covers espe- 
cially the aspects of the book that display the 
author's area of specialization, the intellectual 
history of Andalusia. 

Urvoy sketches Ibn Rushd as a whole man, 
highlighting not only his philosophical work but 
also his juridical writings and his activity as a 
qadi. The local intellectual and historical back- 
ground is filled in with much care, including 
political and religious considerations—the rise 
of Almohadism—as well as brief accounts of 
the development of philosophy, science, and 
law in Andalusia. This emphasis proves to be 
both the strength and weakness of the book. 

With regard to philosophy, Urvoy consis- 
tently wishes to offer a viewpoint that casts 
Ibn Rushd as not '*merely" a radical expo- 
nent of Aristotelianism. The author repeat- 
edly describes these opinions as expressions 
of contemporary currents in Almohad theol- 
ogy and politics. Urvoy may be quite right 
that Ibn Rushd's approach grew partly out of 
considerations such as the ones proposed 
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here—there is much plausibility in the con- 
gruence of the Averroan and Almohad views 
selected—but this approach risks locking Ibn 
Rushd's opinions into the time and place in 
which he conceived them. 

For example, the book approaches the 
‘theological’ works, such as the Decisive 
Treatise, by comparing them to Almohadism. 
Urvoy correctly observes that at least certain 
parts of those works ought to be read with as 
much attention to their rhetorical goals as to 
their content, or, as he puts it, that Ibn Rushd 
may have sought ‘‘to clothe himself in the 
authority of the moment”’ (p. 73). Aside from 
pointing out the rhetorical convenience of the 
similarities to Almohadism, however, Urvoy 
hardly tries to give those books this type of 
reading. There is, in fact, little consideration 
of the central question of these works, that of 
the general relation between philosophy and 
religion. Urvoy's emphasis on the historical 
particulars here leads him to neglect a con- 
sideration of the ways Ibn Rushd drew on and 
reworked the tradition of Islamic philosophy 
on this question. The result is perhaps to give 
readers an impression of Ibn Rushd's work as 
it might have appeared to sympathetic con- 
temporaries who were well informed about 
the intellectual currents in their time, even if 
they were not particularly keen on philoso- 
phy. 


Michael Blaustein, St. John's College, An- 
napolis, Maryland 


Logic and Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics 
in Medieval Arabic Philosophy, by Debo- 
rah L. Black. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. xii + 
258 pages. Bibl. to p. 272. Indices to p. 290. 
NLG135.00. 


Reviewed by Eric L. Ormsby 


For the late Greek commentators on Aristo- 
tle, and thus for such Arabic-speaking Aris- 
totelian philosophers as al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, 
and Ibn Rushd, among others, the Organon— 
the corpus of Aristotle's logical works—com- 
prised not only the six books now included, 
but the Rhetoric and Poetics as well. This 


medieval understanding of the contents of the 
Organon may be viewed as a simple histori- 
cal confusion over the arrangement of Aris- 
totle's works. If taken seriously, however, 
questions arise as to the logical and episte- 
mological status of both rhetoric and poetics. 
Can rhetoric claim to offer any demonstrable 
truth, or is it mere sophistry—the art of 
persuasion, based on an appeal to unthinking 
emotion—as the Greek tradition largely held? 
Similarly, does poetry aspire to ‘‘truth?’’ If 
so, what is the form of assent that it requires? 
What would a “‘poetic syllogism” in fact be? 
What relation do these two disciplines have 
to ‘‘apophantic speech," that is, '*discourse 
to which truth and falsehood . . . apply" (p. 
54), as the author of the book undeg review 
phrases it? 

Deborah L. Black explores the ramifica- 
tions of this medieval understanding of the 
Organon in a meticulous and illuminating 
way in the present work. Originally written as 
a dissertation at the University of Toronto, it 
now appears as volume 7 in the excellent 
series "Islamic Philosophy and Theology," 
under the editorship of Hans Daiber. 

In a brief review, it is not possible to do 
justice to the intricacy of argument or wealth 
of detail in a work such as this. For the sake 
of convenience, Black refers to this medieval 
version of the Organon as ‘‘the context the- 
ory,” a rather opaque designation of it by the 
late O.B. Hardison. She shows that medieval 
Arabic philosophers, and particularly Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna), were able to develop a 
sophisticated theory of rhetorical and poetic 
logic in which ‘‘imagination’’ (takhyil) re- 
placed the ‘‘assent”’ (tasdiq) elicited in apod- 
ictic statements as the ‘‘epistemological 
goal’’ (p. 180). 

Black's lengthy and detailed discussion of 
“the imaginative syllogism” (pp. 209-46) is a 
valuable contribution on its own, but her 
examination of rhetoric in chapters 4 and 5 
will prove perhaps equally useful. Along the 
way, Black's treatment of such relatively 
complicated matters as enthymemes—‘‘rhe- 
torical” syllogisms in which one premise is 
suppressed (hence, the Arabic term damir [p. 
159]—or the estimative faculty (wahm, p. 
204 ff.), sheds light on a number of termino- 


logical as well as philosophical issues. The 
author concludes that the purpose of poetic 
syllogisms is to cause ‘‘an act of imaginative 
acceptance'"' rather than assent as such, even 
though assent may be involved too (p. 210). 
Black's analysis of Ibn Sina's theory of the 
imaginative syllogism is particularly interest- 
ing. She notes, for example, that for such 
philosophers as Ibn Sina and al-Farabi, 
"each type of syllogism evokes a unique act 
of assent in the knower, and hence fulfills a 
unique and irreducible cognitive task" (p. 
249). 

It is rewarding to read this study, which is 
so well grounded in classical and late classi- 
cal sources and yet approaches the Arabic 

* philosophical tradition on its own terms, and 
without apparent preconceptions. The writ- 
ing is careful and lucid, if necessarily a little 
dry; the translations of individual terms and 
passages are generally admirable. This is a 
closely reasoned book, but one that should 
prove stimulating for its acute insights. There 
are, unfortunately, numerous typographical 
errors (for example, p. 21, note 10, the last 
line of p. 68, p. 81, line 12, among others); 
some faulty transliterations (p. 85, line 12, 
should probably read lazima, not luzima, and 
on p. 241, line 15, it is tara, not turi, that is 
surely meant); and a persistent error in spell- 
ing (‘‘vomitted’’ for **vomited" on p. 237 and 
elsewhere); but these are small blemishes and 
do not detract seriously from what is a major 
accomplishment. 


Eric L. Ormsby, Director of Libraries; and 
Associate Professor, Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Nomads in Archaeology, by Roger Cribb. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. xiv + 229 pages. Refs. to 
p. 244. Gloss. to p. 247. Index to p. 253. 
$54.50. 


Reviewed by Gene R. Garthwaite 
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Nomads are an elusive category for histori- 
ans. Despite the importance of nomads in 
Middle Eastern history, extant written 
sources, or even references, are few in num- 
ber. When nomads appear in historical 
sources they do so in those generally written 
by—and thus reflecting the attitudes of— 
government and urban officials. Conse- 
quently, they are seldom detailed and provide 
little information about nomadic society it- 
self. Only in more recent times can sources 
from nomadic elites be found, which, along 
with travelers’ accounts and anthropologists’ 
ethnographies, provide researchers with a 
better sense of nomadic peoples and social 
structures. Two other, often interrelated 
problems complicate this issue for historians. 
One is romanticism. The other is the contin- 
ued use of generalizations and ideas concern- 
ing nomads even after evidence and analysis 
has shown them to be fallacious. 

Nomads in Archaeology appears to be a 
monograph with limited appeal, even within 
the field of archeology. Roger Cribb sets out 
to address the problem of material evidence 
for nomadism—its absence, or, as he argues, 
its tendency to be often overlooked—in ar- 
cheological sites, but in doing so he goes 
further and addresses the larger issues of 
evidence in general, and assumptions and 
preconceptions concerning nomads. Simi- 
larly, at first, the numerous tables, photo- 
graphs, and illustrations would appear to 
reinforce notions of a technical monograph. 
The tables especially, but also the photo- 
graphs and illustrations, contribute to a more 
general understanding of the broader themes 
of nomads and their role in the Middle East. 
Cribb’s interest is not just archeological, but 
historical and ethnographic as well, as he 
tries to examine the social and economic 
processes of nomadism. The author ex- 
presses himself with clarity and without re- 
course to jargon. Further, he is never far 
from concrete data, which are not only apt 
but interesting, and his style reinforces the 
accessibility of this important book. 

Throughout this work, Cribb combines the- : 
ory with evidence and makes regional com- 
parisons as well as comparisons between the 
ancient and contemporary Middle East. He is 
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never ahistorical in his use of recent ethno- 
graphic data. In his conclusion he notes that 
“the object [of his study] has been not to 
extrapolate contemporary nomad material 
culture and spatial behavior back into the 
past, but to try to discover the factors and 
systems of factors, that give rise to the ob- 
served regularities and variability” (p. 227). 

The author's success in utilizing contem- 
porary data to interpret archeological re- 
mains is shown in a fascinating chapter on 
nomadic occupation in the crater of Nemrut 
Dag in eastern Anatolia and in another chap- 
ter, also based on his own fieldwork with 
nomads along Turkey's southern Mediterra- 


nean coast. The reader becomes fully in- 


formed on theoretical approaches to, and the 
problems of, the study of nomads and the 
range of scholarly literature that examines 
Anatolia and the Zagros Mountains espe- 
cially. 

Nomads in Archaeology joins two other 
recent books, Tribes and State Formation in 
the Middle East! and Nomad: A Year in the 
Life of a Qashqa'i Tribesman in Iran; that 
correct preconceived notions, make signifi- 
cant contributions to a better understanding 
of Middle Eastern society as a whole, and 
constitute must reading for all with an inter- 
est in the Middle East. 


Gene R. Garthwaite, Department of History, 
Dartmouth College 


The Seed and the Soil: Gender and Cos- 
mology in Turkish Village Society, by 
Carol Delaney. Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1991. xiii + 323 pages. Bibl. to 
p. 342. Index to p. 360. $42.50 cloth. $16.00 
paper. 


Reviewed by Susan Adair Dwyer-Shick 


1. Tribes and State Formation in the Middle 
East, ed. by Philip S. Khoury and Joseph Kostiner 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 

2. Nomad: A Year in the Life of a Qashqa'i 
Tribesman in Iran, by Lois Beck (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1991). 


Carol Delaney's book is based on nearly two 
years of fieldwork in a rural central Anatolian 
village in the early 1980s, and is a revised 
version of her doctoral dissertation. In this 
work, Delaney first invites readers to explore 
the ways in which she has come to perceive 
procreation theory and its symbols as the key 
to understanding the values and organization 
of Turkish village society. Delaney also sug- 
Bests that her data and theoretical perspec- 
tive transcend gender, power, and religion in 
the micropolitics of everyday village life to 
reveal a dimension that permits a macro-level 
comprehension of politics, even though her 
ethnographic focus is Turkey and Islam. Fi- 
nally, Delaney urges readers to transform and 
integrate debates about these subjeets—sex 
and gender, authority and power, cosmology 
and religion—into analyses that place at the 
center the cosmological dimensions of gender 
and the brokered aspects of cosmological or 
metaphysical systems, which she believes 
exist within all monotheistic religious tradi- 
tions and the cultures influenced by them. 
Delaney deliberately divides The Seed and 
the Soil into five chapters, to reinforce her 
allusion to the five tenets of Islam and to 
emphasize the division of the Muslim day, 
unevenly, into five parts. In chapter 1, 
Delaney discusses the theory‘and symbols of 
procreation as constructions of ‘“‘embodied 
persons," male and female. In the following 
chapter, she uses these symbols and their. 
meanings to review ‘‘Mediterranean mar- 
riage" as a concept and the complex of 
related attitudes and practices of the **honor 
code.” Delaney organizes chapter 3 to illus- 
trate the villagers' notions of how they are 
related to each other through time (that is, 
descent) and space (that is, nearness and 
distance), and the ways in which these time 
and space relations are expressed in the struc- 
ture of affective and authority relations. 
Delaney constructs chapter 4 to show the ways 
she also finds the symbols and meanings of 
procreation embodied in the conceptualiza- 
tions of the “lived space"—for example, 
house, village, nation, and world—the division 
of labor for the reproduction of the household, 
and the rhetoric of nationalism. In chapter 5, 
Delaney ends her ethnography by concentrat- 


ing on ‘‘the most encompassing frame in which 
life is lived'"—in Islam—and concludes her 
ethnology by focusing on the symbols and 
meanings of procreation as exemplified in a 
number of rituals and practices deeply embed- 
ded in ‘‘the cosmological system’’—of Islam. 
Delaney is at her best when she raises not 
so much new questions or even new catego- 
ries, but instead posits new ways of question- 
ing or integrating older inquiries and accepted 
constructions of reality. When her ethnology 
is fully illustrated by her ethnographic data 
(for example, pp. 161—70) and the personality 
of the individual villagers and their village is 
amply present, The Seed and the Soil is truly 
a fine blend of the theoretical and the intui- 
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tive, and allows the reader to appreciate 
Delaney as ethnologist and ethnographer. 
Delaney does not always provide the neces- 
sary ethnographic data, however, to argue 
convincingly that the ethnological theory she 
constructs is either the only or even one of 
the logical outcomes (pp. 307, 310, 319). As 
Delaney concludes, the ‘‘seed’’ can be a 
metaphor for maleness and the ‘‘soil’’ can be 
a metaphor for femaleness, but they both 
could also be compelling as ethnology and 
still not convincing as ethnography, or vice 
versa. 


Susan Adair Dwyer-Shick, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Legal Studies, Department of Political 
Science, Pacific Lutheran University 





Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Azeri Türkcesi Dil Kilavuzu: Güney Azeri Sahasi 
Derleme Deneme Sözlüğü (Azeri Turkish Language 
Guide: A Selective Experimental Dictionary in the 
Field of Southern Azeri), ed. by Recep Albayrak 
Hacaloflu. Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu Basim- 
evi, 1992. xx + 315 pages. TL35,000.00 paper. 
Includes a recent history of the Azeri language, 
examples of words used in daily speech in south- 
ern Azerbaijan taken from radio broadcasts, the 
anthem of the Azerbaijan Republic, and a bibliog- 
raphy of mostly Turkish-language works on the 
Azeri language. The majority of the text consists 


Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Laura Abra- 
hams, Elisa F. Coghlan, Rebecca B. Mayer, Jenifer 
L. Moors, Holly A. Newby, and Holly Rietman. 


of a dictionary of Azeri words, written in a Latin 
alphabet, with Turkish translations. (HAN) 
Education in the Arab Gulf States and the Arab 
World: An Annotated Bibliographic Guide, by Na- 
gat El-Sanabary. New York and London: Garland 
Publishing, 1992. xix + 572 pages. Indices. $75.00. 
Contains 1,775 annotated citations; source material 
includes books, journal articles, encyclopedias, 
multivolume works, and doctoral dissertations. 
Access is by subject and author indices and by 27 
topic chapters, including ‘‘History of Education in 
the Region," ‘‘Religion and Education,” **Educa- 
tional Systems and Developments," ‘‘Literacy and 
Adult Education,” “Students at National and For- 
eign Universities," ‘‘Women’s Education," and 
"Manpower and Education.” (SG) 

The Petroleum Industry: Sources of Basic Informa- 
tion. Washington, DC: American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, 1992. iii + 21 pages. $25.00 paper. An 
annotated listing of directories, periodicals, diction- 
aries, and reference books. Each citation lists 
complete address, phone and fax numbers, and 
frequency of publication; electronic as well as print 
media are considered. Access is by alphabetical 
listing and by subject index. (SG) 
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DOCUMENTS 


. The Arab-Israeli Conflict, vol. 4: The Difficult 
Search for Peace (1975-1988), part 1, ed. by John 
Norton Moore. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. xxviii + 1,066 pages. $99.50. 
Contains 227 documents, grouped in three parts— 
“From the Sinai Accords to Camp David: Septem- 
ber 1975-September 1978,” ‘‘Camp David and the 
Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty: August 1978-De- 
cember 1984,” and ‘‘From Camp David to the War 
in Lebanon: October 1978-May 1982.” Subsections 
consider ‘‘The Early Carter Efforts within the 
Geneva Framework," '*Conflict in Lebanon and 
the Israeli Incursion of 1978," ‘‘Israeli Security 
and Palestinian Autonomy,” ‘‘Natural Resources 
in the Occupied Territories," and ‘‘Nuclear Prolif- 
eration and Associated Issues.” (SG) 

The Arab-Israeli Conflict, vol. 4: The Difficult 
Search for Peace (1975-1988), part 2, ed. by John 
Norton Moore. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. xix + pp. 1,069-1,960. $99.50. 
Contains 185 documents, grouped in two parts— 
“The War in Lebanon: June 1982-August 1982” 
and ‘The Search for Peace and the Continuing 
Conflict in Lebanon: August 1982-December 
1988." Subsections consider "The Reagan Peace 
Initiative," “Israeli Security and Palestinian Au- 
tonomy," ‘‘Natural Resources in the Occupied 
Territories," ‘‘Nuclear Proliferation and Associ- 
ated Issues," and ‘‘The Shultz Initiative, the Inti- 
fadah, and the Continuing Search for Peace." Also 
includes a ‘‘Selected Bibliography on the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict and International Law, 1975- 
1988." (SG) 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Girl in Paris, by Shusha Guppy. London: Heine- 
mann, 1992. Distrib. Trafalgar Square, North Pom- 
fret, VT. 278 pages. $29.95. The second volume of 
memoirs by the author; she recounts here her time 
spent in the politically and culturally charged Paris 
of the late 1950s, following a strict upbringing in 
Iran. (HR) 


GEOGRAPHY 


An Historical Gazetteer of Cyprus, 1850—1987, with 
Notes on Population, by Hans-Jürgen Kornrumpf 
and Jutta Kornrumpf. Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many: Peter Lang, 1990. 324 pages. Bibl. DM70.80 
paper. Contains listings of place names taken from 
sources including 19th-century Ottoman and Brit- 
ish maps, censuses of 1881 and 1982, and a 1984 
topographical map of the island. Access is by 
alphabetical listing; also includes six maps. (SG) 


AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan: Looking to the Future, ed. by Suroosh 
Irfani and Fazal ur-Rahman. Islamabad: Institute 
of Strategic Studies, n.d. 161 pages. Contribs. n.p. 
paper. Examines social, political, and economic 
prospects for Afghanistan following the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops and the victory of the mujahidin 
forces. The 14 chapters are divided into four 
parts—‘‘Political Issues Relating to Afghanistan,” 
“Repatriation of the Afghan Refugees,” ''Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation in Afghanistan,” and 
“Afghanistan: Looking to the Future.” (LA) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Empty Reforms: Saudi Arabia's New Basic Laws. 
New York: Middle East Watch, 1992. 63 pages. 
Append. Acknowl. $7.00 paper. Exasggines the 
“obvious shortcomings" (p. 1) of laws promul- 
gated since the end of the 1991 Gulf war concerning 
religious and gender discrimination; freedom of 
expression, assembly, and association; protection 
against arbitrary arrest and detention; and torture 
and inhuman punishment. The report also takes 
exception to the Bush administration's favorable 
and uncritical response to the issuing of these laws. 


(LA) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Muslims in Central Asia: Expressions of Identity and 
Change, ed. by Jo-Ann Gross. Durham, NC and 
London: Duke University Press, 1992. xiv + 224 
pages. Gloss. Bibl. Contribs. Index. $39.95 cloth. 
$18.95 paper. A collection of nine papers, origi- 
nally presented at a workshop on "Approaches to 
the Study of Islam in Central and Inner Asia,” held 
at Columbia University in March 1988. Chapters 
include “The Development and Meaning of 
Chaghatay Identity" by Beatrice Forbes Manz, 
**Religious, National, and Other Identities in Cen- 
tral Asia" by Muriel Atkin, ‘Ethnic Identity and 
Political Expression in Northern Afghanistan" by 
Olivier Roy, "'Islam in a Changing Society: The 
Khojas of Eastern Turkey’’ by Isenbike Togan, 
and "Interpreting the Poetry of Mákhtumquli" by 
Walter Feldman. (SG) 


IRAN 


Iranica Varia: Papers in Honor of Professor Ehsan 
Yarshater. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990. Distrib. Peeters, 
Leuven, Belgium. xxxii + 291 pages. Plates. 
BF2,700.00. A collection of 32 articles, including 
*Al-Khwarazmi on Various Faiths and Sects, 
Chiefly Iranian" by C. Edmund Bosworth, ''Who's 
Who in Kelidar: Society and Solitude in the Making 


of a Character” by Hamid Dabashi, ‘“The City of the 
Islamic Middle East: A German Geographer's Per- 
spective” by Eckart Ehlers, ''Alexander and the 
Question of Iranian Identity" by William Hanaway, 
and “Le dialecte de Rudbar (Gilan)" by Gilbert 
Lazard. (SG) 


IRAQ 


Instant Empire: Saddam Hussein's Ambition for 
Iraq, by Simon Henderson. San Francisco, CA: 
Mercury House, 1991. xiii + 271 pages. Appends. 
Chron. Notes. Bibl. Index. $21.95 cloth. $14.95 
paper. 


ISRAEL 


The ArPow Next Time? Israel's Missile Defense 
Program for the 1990s, by Marvin Feuerwerger. 
Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near 
ast Policy, 1991. Policy Papers, no. 28. xiv + 59 
pages. n.p. paper. A strategic analysis of Israel's 
defensive missile capabilities following the 1991 
Gulf war. Discusses joint US-Israeli development 
of the “Arrow” missile system in light of US- 
Israeli competition, US policy considerations, and 
the ‘‘Patriot’’ missile's performance. (RBM) 
Trends in Israeli Democracy: The Public’s View, by 
Yochanan Peres and Ephraim Yuchtman-Yaar. 
Boulder, CO and London: Lynne Rienner Publish- 
ers, 1992. x + 57 pages. Notes. Refs. $9.95 paper. 
Presents and analyzes the views of the Jewish 
Israeli population regarding democracy, based on 
opinion polls conducted by the Israel Democracy 
Institute, Jerusalem, from January 1987 to Febru- 
ary 1991. Issues surveyed include support for dem- 
ocratic values, the rights of unpopular groups, and 
trust in social institutions. Twenty tables present 
survey results and comparisons according to such 
factors as time period, ethnic origin, degree of 
religious observance, and income level. Also in- 
cludes the results of a telephone survey conducted 
during the 1991 Gulf war. (RBM) 


MAGHRIB 


Les investissements de la CEE dans les pays du 
Maghreb: bilan et perspective, by Bichara Khader. 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de 
Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
199]. Cah. 83-4. 54 pages. n.p. paper. Examines 
the financial relationship between the states of the 
Maghrib and the European Community, concen- 
trating on private investments and debt servicing. 
Also considers available resources, including new 
forms of financing and the impact of the economic 
opening of Eastern Europe. Extensive tables, 
charts, and graphs accompany the text. (HR) 
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PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


Before the Mountains Disappear: An Ethnographic 
Chronicle of the Modern Palestinians, by Ali H. 
Qleibo. Cairo: Al-Ahram Press, 1992. xxii + 245 
pages. n.p. paper. An anthropological account of 
Palestinian society in the occupied territories dur- 
ing the first year of the intifada, which combines an 
analytical approach to Palestinian society and cul- 
ture with the author's personal experiences on 
returning to his native country after an absence of 
13 years. (HR) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


After the Storm—Challenges for American Policy in 
the Middle East: Report of the Washington Institute's 
Strategic Study Group. Washington, DC: Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, 1991. vii + 61 pages. 
Append. Contribs. n.p. paper. Individual chapters 
address "Approaches to Regional Security," “Arms 
Control,” ‘‘Promoting Economic Development," 
and ‘‘Political Change." (LA) 

Arms Control and Weapons Proliferation in the 
Middle East and South Asia, ed. by Shelley A. Stahl 
and Geoffrey Kemp. New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1992. vii + 248 pages. Index: $39.95. Con- 
tains 18 chapters, in three parts—''Defining the 
Problem," “Regional Attitudes,” and '' Arms Con- 
trol.” Chapters include "Weapons Technology and 
Regional Stability" by W. Seth Carus, "Mayhem 
or Deterrence? Regional and Global Security from 
Non-Proliferation to Post-Proliferation" by Chris- 
tophe Carle, “Quality vs. Quantity: The Arab 
Perspective of the Arms Race in the Middle East’ 
by Abdel Monem Said Aly, Security and Arms 
Control in the Middle East: An Israeli Perspec- 
tive" by Shai Feldman, ‘‘Iran and the Lessons of 
the War with Iraq: Implications for Future Defense 
Policies” by Shahram Chubin, ‘‘Arms Control and 
the Proliferation of High-Technology Weapons in 
the Middle East and South Asia: An Iraqi View" 
by Hazim T. Mushtak, “Arms Control and the 
Proliferation of High-Technology Weapons in 
South Asia and the Middle East: A View from 
India" by Jasjit Singh, ‘‘Arms Control and the 
Proliferation of High-Technology Weapons in 
South Asia and the Middle East: A View from 
Pakistan" by Ross Masood Husain, and ‘‘Arms 
Control in the Middle East and South Asia: Goals, 
Methods, and Limitations” by Geoffrey Kemp and 
Shelley A. Stahl. (SG) 

Collateral Damage: The New World Order at Home 
and Abroad, ed. by Cynthia Peters. Boston, MA: 
South End Press, 1992. xii + 433 pages. Contribs. 
Index. $16.00 paper. A collection of 21 articles, 
grouped in five parts: ‘‘An Overview,” "The New 
World Order: Same As It Ever Was...” “The 
War Abroad," “The War at Home," and ‘‘Fight 
the Power." Includes “Brave New World Order" 
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by Holly Sklar, ** ‘What We Say Goes’: The Mid- 
dle East in the New World Order" by Noam 
Chomsky, ‘‘The Gendered Gulf’? by Cynthia En- 
loe, ‘‘Why the Emperor Can't Afford New Clothes: 
International Change and Fiscal Disorder in the 
United States" by Arthur MacEwan, ‘‘Why 
War?" by Joe Stork and Ann M. Lesch, ‘“‘The 
Other Face of War" by Eric Hooglund, ‘‘Opera- 
tion Desert Disaster: Environmental Costs of the 
War” by Joni Seager, ‘‘Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion in Operation Desert Storm" by Michael T. 
Klare, and ‘‘The Gulf Crisis and Anti-Arab Racism 
in America" by Nabeel Abraham. (SG) 

The Concept of an Islamic State, by Sohail Mah- 
mood. Lahore, Pakistan: Progressive Publishers, 
1989. 191 pages. Notes. Bibl. Rs200.00. Considers 
the nature, principles, and objectives of an Islamic 
state, including a detailed account of a proposed 
economic system; also offers a hypothetical consti- 
tution for such a state. (HR) 

Conflicts Unending: The United States and Regional 
Disputes, by Richard N. Haass. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press, 1992. xiv + 
172 pages. Notes. Index. $12.00 paper. A paper- 
back edition of a book originally published in 1990 
and annotated in MEJ vol. 45, no. 1 (Winter 1991), 
p. 157. 

The English and the Arabs: The Making of an 
Image, by Ishtiyaque Danish. Delhi, India: Kara- 
kush Publishers, 1992. 152 pages. Bibl. Index. n.p. 
Recounts the experiences of Gertrude Bell, T.E. 
Lawrence, St. John Philby, and William Henry 
Irvine Shakespeare in the Middle East, with special 
attention to their attitudes, as Britons, toward the 
Arab inhabitants. (EFC) 

Internationalization of Ethnic Conflict, ed. by K. M. 
de Silva and Ronald James May. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1991. 211 pages. Index. $55.00. Con- 
tains 12 articles, including *"The Internationalization 
of Ethnic Conflict: Some Theoretical Explanations” 
by Ralph R. Premdas, "India's Relations with Its 
Neighbors: The Ethnic Factor” by Partha S. Ghosh, 
“‘Internationalization of the Punjab Crisis: A Paki- 
stani Perspective” by Rasul B. Rais, ‘‘International- 
ization of Ethnic Conflict: The Punjab Crisis of the 
1980s” by Bhabani Sen Gupta, and ''Harboring In- 
stability: Pakistan and the Displacement of Afghans” 
by Tom Rogers. Most of the chapters are based on 
papers presented at a 1989 conference held at the 
International Center for Ethnic Studies in Colombo, 
Sri Lanka. (SG) 

The Middle East and Europe: An Integrated Com- 
munities Approach, ed. by Gerd Nonneman. Lon- 
don: Federal Trust for Education and Research, 
1992. xix + 299 pages. Append. Contribs. £30.00 
paper. Suggests policies to be undertaken by the 
European Community designed to encourage so- 
cioeconomic integration and cooperation among 
Middle Eastern states. The 30 articles, which are 
the product of an EC Commission study group, 
include **Problems Facing Cooperation and Inte- 


gration Attempts in the Middle East," "The. 


Realms within which Regional Cooperation and 
Integration Could Be Fostered,’’ “Arms Control 
Agreements and Cooperation in the Gulf,” **Pales- 
tinian Labor in Israel: The Case for an EC Policy," 
“Prospects for Cooperation in the Jordan River 
Valley," ‘‘The Potential for a Free-Trade Area 
throughout the Eastern Arab World," ‘‘Develop- 
ment of Transport Infrastructure for Interstate 
Trade throughout the Eastern Arab World,” and 
“Human Rights in the Western Arab World: Fer- 
tile Ground.” (RBM) 

Moscow and the Middle East: Soviet Policy since the 
Invasion of Afgh » by Robert O. Freedman. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. xii -- 426 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$59.50. Examines Soviet policy from December 
1979 through 1989; provides a comparative analysis 
of policy under four Soviet leaders—Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Yuri Andropov, Konstantin Chernenko, and 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Concludes with a chgpter ad- 
dressing ‘‘Continuity and Change in Soviet Policy 
toward the Middle East." (HR) 

The New World Order: A Perspective on the Post-Cold 
War Era, by Mohamed Rabie. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1992. xi + 244 pages. $16.95. Describes the 
background and factors contributing to the end of the 
Cold War; focuses primarily on the period since 
1990. Five chapters examine specific issues, includ- 
ing “Rights of National Minorities,” ‘“The Arab- 
Israeli Conflict: A Visionary Settlement,” and ‘“The 
Politics and Economics of Oil.” (HR) 

Les nouvelles questions d'Orient. Paris: Les Cahiers 
de l'Orient, 1991. 256 pages. Contents. FF98.00 
paper. A reference guide to the Middle East in 17 
chapters, describing regional problems from their 
historical origins to their current conditions. Chap- 
ters consider the impact of the Ottoman Empire's 
breakup, the Arab-Israeli conflict, culture and 
identity, and economic and social inequality. (HR) 
Saddam Speaks on the Gulf Crisis: A Collection of 
Documents, by Ofra Bengio. Tel Aviv: Dayan Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern and African Studies, Tel , 
Aviv University, 1992. Distrib. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Syracuse, NY. 212 pages. $14.95 paper. 
Contains 22 documents, speeches, and interviews 
concerning policy objectives and reasoning of the 
Iraqi president prior to and during the 1990-91 Gulf 
crisis and war. Selections include ‘‘Saddam Husayn 
Addresses Visiting US Senators, April 12, 1990,” 
“Saddam Husayn Addresses Arab Summit, May 28, 
1990," “Saddam Husayn Repeats Call for Jihad, 
September 5, 1990," and “‘Saddam Husayn's Mes- 
sage to President Bush, January 16, 1991.” (LA) 
Superpowers and Client States in the Middle East: 
The Imbalance of Influence, ed. by Moshe Efrat and 
Jacob Bercovitch. London and New York, Rout- 
ledge, 1991. xv -- 272 pages. Index. $49.95. A 
collection of nine essays, including six case studies 
of US-Israeli and Soviet-Syrian relations. Chapters 
include ‘“‘Superpowers and Client States: Analyz- 
ing Relations and Patterns of Influence" by Jacob 
Bercovitch, *'Israel in US Perspective: Political 


Design and Pragmatic Practices" by Bernard 
Reich, ''The USA and the Israeli Military-Eco- 
nomic Dimension: A Realpolitik Perspective’ and 
“The Soviet Union and the Syrian Military-Eco- 
nomic Dimension: A Realpolitik Perspective” by 
Moshe Efrat, and *'The USSR in Syrian Perspec- 
tive: Political Design and Pragmatic Practices” by 
David Roberts. (SG) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Judean Journal, by Jacques Pinto, tr. by Howard 
Curtis. London and New York: Quartet Books, 
1990. 126 pages. £10.95. A fictitious Israeli officer 
records his thoughts and observations concerning 
the military occupation and the intifada during 
August-September 1988. The author emigrated 
from Morocco to Israel, served in the Israeli mili- 
tary, arl has worked as a journalist since 1977. 
(JLM) 

Myths and Facts: A Concise Record of the Arab- 
.Xsraeli Conflict, by Mitchell G. Bard and Joel 
Himelfarb. Washington, DC: Near East Report, 
1992. vi + 338 pages. Append. Index. $5.95 paper. 
Presents statements that reflect a view sympathetic 
to an Arab or Palestinian position, which are 
termed **myths," followed by arguments that re- 
flect a view sympathetic to Zionism and Israel, 
which are termed ''facts." The collection is 
grouped into 23 chapters, including ‘‘Israel’s 
Roots," “The Palestinian Question," ‘‘Human 
Rights in Israel and the Territories," and “US 
Middle East Policy.'' (SG) 

Palestinian Self-Government (Autonomy): Its Past 
and Its Future, by Harvey Sicherman. Washington, 
DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1991. Policy Papers, no. 27. xiv + 154 pages. 
Appends. $11.95 paper. A condensed history of the 
concept of Palestinian autonomy from Arab, Is- 
raeli, and US perspectives. The study focuses on 
plans for autonomy proposed during and after the 
Camp David negotiations. The author argues that 
autonomy remains a viable option that can satisfy 
regional interests, given US support for its imple- 
mentation. Appendices reproduce documents re- 
lating to the concept of Palestinian autonomy. 
(RBM) 

Power and Leadership in International Bargaining: 
The Path to the Camp David Accords, by Shibley 
Telhami. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1992. xi + 280 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$18.50. A paperback version of a book originally 
published in 1990 and reviewed in MEJ vol. 45, no. 
4 (Autumn 1991), pp. 689-90. It was hailed there 
for providing ‘‘a rigorous theoretical construct, 
combining analysis at the international, regional, 
and behavioral levels, and reconciling realist the- 
ory with bargaining theory." (SG) 

The Question of Palestine: British-Jewish-Arab 
Relations, 1914-1918, by Isaiah Friedman. New 
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Brunswick, NJ and London: Transaction Publish- 
ers, 1992. lxv + 433 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$24.95 paper. A second edition of a book originally 
published in 1971. This edition contains a new 
introductory chapter, ‘‘British Schemes for the 
Restoration of Jews to Palestine, 1840-1880.” (SG) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Archeology of Ancient Israel, ed. by Amnon 
Ben-Tor. New Haven, CT and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. xxi + 398 pages. Illustrs. Bibl. . 
Index. $45.00. Surveys the period from the Neo- 
lithic era (8th millennium BCE) through the Iron 
Age (6th century BCE). Each chapter focuses on a 
specific era through a discussion of relevant arche- 
ological finds. Extensive maps, drawings, and 
plates accompany the text. (HR) 

Badr al-Din Lu’lu’: Atabeg of Mosul, 1211-1259, by 
Douglas Patton. Seattle and London: University of 
Washington Press, 1992. viii + 111 pages. Append. 
Bibl. Index. $12.95 paper. Recounts the history of 
Badr al-Din Lu'Iu's military and political efforts to 
establish independent rule over Mosul in the face of 
fragmenting Zangid and Ayyubid power, his interme- 
diary role in the Mongol invasion of Iraq and 
eventual submission to Mongol authority, and his 
descendants’ rapid loss of power. Extensive foot- 
notes and bibliography support the text. (RBM) 
From Alexander the Great to Kil Tegin: Studies in 
Bactrian, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Arabic, Aramaic, Ar- 
menian, Chinese, Türk, Greek and Latin Sources 
for the History of Pre-Islamic Central Asia, ed. by 
János Harmatta. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 
1990. 213 pages. Contents. $29.00. A collection of 
15 articles, including ‘‘Le titre de ‘roi des rois’ dans 
l'idéologie monarchique des Arsacides,’’ “A pro- 
pos des premiéres interventions parthes en Armé- 
nie et des circonstances de l'avénement de Tigrane 
le Grand," ‘‘L’apocalyptique iranienne: est-elle 
vraiment la source d'autres Apocalypses?”’ *'Iran- 


-ische Sprachen im vorislamischen Afghanistan,” 


“Chinese-Turk Political Connection and Conflict in 
615 AD,” and “Die politische Geographie Afghan- 
istans im 7.-8. Jahrhundert.” (SG) 

The Jihad and Its Times: Dedicated to Andrew 
Stefan Ehrenkreutz, ed. by Hadia Dajani-Shakeel 
and Ronald A. Messier. Ann Arbor: Center for 
Near Eastern and North African Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1991. iii + 135 pages. Bibl. $12.95 
paper. Includes ‘‘Legitimacy and Political Instabil- 
ity in Islam in the Age of the Crusades" by R. 
Stephen Humphreys, “The Almoravids and Holy 
War" by Ronald A. Messier, *'To Wage Jihad or 
Not: Fatimid Egypt during the Early Crusades" by 
William Hamblin, ‘‘A Reassessment of Some 
Medieval and Modern Perceptions of the Counter- ` 
Crusade” by Hadia Dajani-Shakeel, ‘‘The Fortifi- 
cations of al-Qahira (Cairo) under the Ayyubids”’ 
by Neil D. Mackenzie, “Holy War, Unholy Peace? 
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Relations between the Mamluk Sultanate and Eu- 
ropean States Prior to the Ottoman Conquest” by 
Carl F. Petry, and ‘‘Jihad in Islam" by Mustansir 
Mir. (SG) 

Qajar Iran—Political, Social and Cultural Change, 
1800-1925: Studies Presented to Professor L.P. El- 
well-Sutton, ed. by Edmond Bosworth and Carole 
Hillenbrand. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 
1992. xxv + 414 pages. Index. $25.00 paper. A 
collection of 21 essays, including ‘‘The Failure of 
Reform: The Prime Ministership of Amin al-Dawla, 
1897-8” by Shaul Bakhash, ‘‘The Cultural Impli- 
cations of the Constitutional Revolution" by 
Mangol Bayat, “Foreign Powers’ Intervention in 
Iran during World War I” by George Lenczowski, 
“Who are the Baluch? A Preliminary Investigation 
into the Dynamics of an Ethnic Identity from Qajar 
Iran" by Brian Spooner, Change and Develop- 
ment in the Judicial System of Qajar Iran, 1800— 
1925” by Willem Floor, *"The Metaphysics of Sadr 
al-Din Shirazi and Islamic Philosophy in Qajar 
Iran" by Seyyed Hossein Nasr, ‘“‘Some Remarks 
on the Early History of Photography in Iran" by 
Iraj Afshar, and ‘“‘The Royal Palaces of the Qajar 
Dynasty” by Jennifer Scarce. (SG) 

Studies in the Genesis and Early Development of the 
Caliphal Taxation System, with Special Reference to 
Circumstances in the Arab Peninsula, Egypt, and 
Palestine, by Jørgen Baek Simonsen. Copenhagen: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1988. 213 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Gloss. Abbrevs. Index. DK200.00 paper. Exam- 
ines the origin and early development of the 
caliphal taxation system in three parts—reveals 
that several key terms apparent in Muhammad’s 
instructions and in the taxation system of the 9th 
and 10th centuries had different meanings; traces 
the origins of the taxation system in the 620s and 
630s; and describes the caliphate’s reinterpretation 
of Muhammad’s system after 720 in order to in- 
crease taxation in conquered provinces. (JLM) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Energy Watchers III—Regional and Shared Interest 
Blocs: How Viable? and The Oil-Gas Industries: 
Implications of Restructuring, ed. by Dorothea H. 
El-Mallakh. Boulder, CO: International Research 
Center for Energy and Economic Development, 
1992. xiv + 145 pages. Append. $24.00 paper. A 
collection of 19 articles, which examines interna- 
tional energy management in the future. Includes 
“The International Energy Agency's Response to 
the 1990-1991 Gulf Crisis,” “A Look at OPEC: A 
Producer/Exporter Shared-Interest Group in the 
Oil Industry," ‘‘Beyond the Crisis—Middle East 
Oil Supplies after the Gulf Conflict: The Strategic 
and Economic Issues," ‘‘Snuffing Kuwait's Oil 
Well Fires," and ‘‘Kuwait: Tracking Environmen- 
tal Damage.” (LA) 


Environment and Development in Africa: Selected 
Case Studies, by Jonathan M. Blackwell et al. 
Washington, DC: World Bank, 1991. xi + 127 
pages. Appends. n.p. paper. Analyzes selected 
development programs implemented in Africa, in- 
cluding the Blue Nile health project and the cotton 
pest control program in Sudan. An evaluation of 
the varied success of the projects focuses on their 
environmental impact; notions of ‘‘sustainable de- 
velopment” (p. 109), “community involvement” 
(p. 111), and ‘‘appropriate technology” (p. 111) are 
identified as integral elements for future African 
development strategies. (LA) 

The Welfare State in Israel: The Evolution of Social 
Security Policy and Practice, by Abraham Doron 
and Ralph M. Kramer. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1991. xiv + 194 pages. Index. $32.00 paper. 
An overview of social security policy and its im- 
plementation from 1948 to 1990, with an emphasis 
on specific policies such as national iggurance 
programs for children, the elderly, and the unem- 
ployed. The primary focus is on the state's Jewish 
population; tables illustrate outcomes of Israeli» 
policies and offer comparisons with other welfare 
systems in Europe and North America. (RBM) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Human Development Report, 1991. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1991. ix + 
202 pages. n.p. paper. The second United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) publication on hu- 
man development. Describes the restructuring and 
reallocation of national financial resources neces- 
sary for improvement in income and employment 
opportunities; education; health care; and human, 
economic, and political freedoms. Concludes that, 
in most cases, a lack of *'political commitment," 
rather than financial resources, is the major imped- 
iment to human development. Richly supple- 
mented with boxes, tables, and figures comparing 
different states, as well as ‘‘industrial’’ and ''de- 
veloping" countries. Includes an index of-human 
freedoms. (JLM) 

Studies in African and Asian Demography: CDC 
Annual Seminar, 1990. Cairo: Cairo Demographic 
Center, 1991. Research Monograph Series, no. 20. 
ix + 962 pages. $40.00. A collection of 29 chapters, 
including ‘‘Family Planning Differentials by Gov- 
ernorate in Egypt,” Birth Spacing and Nutritional 
Status of the Child in Egypt,” ‘‘Discontinuation of 
Contraceptives in Egypt, 1980-1984,” ‘‘Some In- 
dicators of Imbalance in the Egyptian Labor Mar- 
ket," “The Expansion of Female Education in 
Egypt: Evidence from Survey Data," ‘‘Fertility 
Preferences and Fertility Regulation Behavior in 
Jordan,” “Population Projections by Age and Sex 
for Algeria, 1987-2022,” “Link between Nuptiality 
and Fertility in Pakistan," and "Probability of 
First Birth by Duration of Union: An Indirect 


Method of Estimation and Application to Egypt, 
Sudan, and Yemen.” (LA) 

Tribe and State: Essays in Honor of David Montgom- 
ery Hart, ed. by E.G.H. Joffé and C.R. Pennell. 
Wisbech, UK: MENAS Press, 1991. xiii + 342 
pages. Bibl. Index. £28.00. A collection of 13 articles, 
including ‘“The Jbala Region: Makhzan, Bandits, and 
Saints" by Abdelaziz Khalouk Temsamani, ‘‘The 
Segmentary Lineage Model in the Jbalan Highlands 
of Morocco” by Henry Munson, Jr., ‘‘The Zawiya of 
Wazzan: Relations between Shurafa and Tribe up to 
1860” by George Joffé, ‘‘France, Spain, and the Bu 
Himara Rebellion" by Ross E. Dunn, ‘‘Makhzan and 
Siba in Morocco: An Examination of Early Modern 
Attitudes" by C.R. Pennell, ‘The Truthfulness of 
the Informant’s Story’’ by Kenneth R. Brown, and 
“Order and Conflict in Waziristan" by Akbar S. 
Ahmed. (SG) 


e 
MEDIA 


. 

Mukhtarat min al-Sihafa al-Filastiniyya: Tasrihat, 
Magalat, Istitla‘at, Dirasat (Selections from the Pal- 
estinian Press: Public Statements, Articles, Re- 
search, Studies). Jerusalem: Arab Studies Society, 
1991. no. 1. 149 pages. Index. n.p. paper. no. 2. 187 
pages. Indices. n.p. paper. Each issue of this 
monthly publication provides reprinted selections 
from Palestinian magazines, newspapers, public 
statements, conferences, and research published 
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